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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BureEAv OF ForeIGN AND Domestic CoMMERCE, 
Washington, June 1, 1927. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith for publication the fifth 
issue of the Commerce Yearbook. The greatly increased sale of the 
last issue indicates the appreciation of American business men, 
economists, publicists, editors, and others of this authoritative eco- 
nomic review of the year. The Commerce Yearbook is this year 
being issued in two volumes in order to increase its scope and general 
usefulness. Volume I contains detailed information concerning bus- 
iness conditions in the United States, while Volume II will contain 
similar data, though in somewhat less detail, for about 70 foreign 
countries and for the noncontiguous Territories of the United States. 

Volume I of the Commerce Yearbook incorporates statistical infor- 
mation originally collected by numerous Government bureaus, trade 
associations, and trade journals. Particularly large quantities of 
material were drawn from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the Bureau of the Census, and the Bureau of Mines of 
this department, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Federal Reserve Board, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the United States Shipping Board, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor, and the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. These and other organizations 
have been helpful in many cases in furnishing data in advance of 
publication. 

A large proportion of the work of summarizing and analyzing these 
statistics for the Yearbook has been performed in the Division of 
Statistical Research of which E. Dana Durand is chief, and Lawrence 
B. Mann of that division has had general charge of the editorial 
management. The preparation of tables and text, however, has 
involved the cooperation of nearly every division and foreign office of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the Divisions_of 
Simplified Practice and of Building and Housing of the Bureau of 
Standards, the Division of Statistics of the Bureau of Mines, and the 
Division of Survey of Current Business of the Bureau of the Census. 

Jutius Kuen, 
Director of Bureau. 

Hon. Hersert Hoover, 


Secretary of Commerce, 
vit 
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SUMMARY 


Production and distribution in the United States both established 
new high records in 1926. Business has been expanding ever since the 
middle of 1922 and the great activity during the past year was dis- 
tributed throughout almost all lines of production. Manufacturing 
output rose to a new high level; mineral production showed an even 
greater expansion, and railroad traffic was larger than in any previous 
year. Crop production also increased, but farm prices were lower 
than in 1925. Domestic trade continued to show steady growth and 
exports, after allowing for differences in prices, were larger than in any 
earlier year. The basic reason for this general expansion of business 
has been the increasing efficiency of both industry and trade. 


Manufacturing and Mining. 

The quantitative volume of manufacturing production in 1926, 
according to the index of the Department of Commerce, was 2 per 
cent larger than in 1925 and showed an increase of 58 per cent as 
compared with 1921. Mineral production was 7 per cent larger than 
in 1925 and exceeded the peak of 1923 by more than 4 per cent. 
Building construction which has been a very important factor in the 
recent business prosperity continued in record volume, and contract 
awards were 5 per cent greater in value than in 1925. 

The activity in manufacturing and mining was about as evenly 
distributed in 1926 as in the preceding years. Of the 11 groups into 
which manufactured products are classified, all except nonferrous 
metals, leather products, and lumber had greater production than in 
1925, and in six of these groups production surpassed that in any 
other year of our history, with the possible exception of war years for 
which complete statistics are not available. The increases in pro- 
duction for some of the major industries in 1926 as compared with 
1925 are as shown in the following statement: 


Per cent Per cent 
TBI KGiih Se se ee eee 2.9 | Zinc (primary, domestic ore)__--_ 10. 0 
TORU OM eye ete ee es a ons Wao) eelroleull, ChUuGe=ea ae = = 12 
Steel ingots_-------- hee plat Lhe 6: 40s Gasolmerat See 2a eeiny ite re 15. 5 
Biguminoustcoalaesen a2. fist 1492) W@ementy set se Bite 2 eee ae 12 
Amit hracite Ns yaa yk ree po oe 37. 5 | Cotton (mill consumption) -- ---- 6. 0 
CO K CREE: Se ae bere os eee Be ORS HPAUtonl Opies Sassetee= aye are ee 3. 0 
Copper (smelter, domestic ore)-_ 4.0 | Rubber tires (casing) -.--------- ie 
Lead (refined, domestic ore) ---- - SS ull LOCOMOLIVES se = ae ates ee 37. 7 


The consumption of raw silk by mills and the output of fuel and gas 
oil were practically the same as in 1925. The only important in- 
dustries which had a:smaller production in 1926 than in the preceding 
year were lumber and railroad freight cars. The cause of the great 

XIII 
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expansion in the anthracite output was the fact that production in 
1925 was greatly curtailed by the strike which prevailed during the 
latter part of the year. Bituminous coal production was also sub- 
stantially increased as a result of its use as a substitute for anthracite 
in the early months of the year, and as a result of the very large 
exports caused by the British coal strike. 

The value of the building contract awards was 5.1 per cent greater 
than in 1925, the previous record year, but the floor space represented 
by contracts decreased 5.5 per cent in 1926. This seeming discrep- 
ancy was owing to the fact that a larger part of the awards in 1926 
were for public utilities, public works, and other types of construc- 
tion which are not included in the floor space statistics. Contracts 
for industrial building and,public works and utilities showed particu- 
larly large increases in 1926, while contracts for residential and 
educational buildings declined. 

The increase in manufacturing production dating 1926 was accom- 
panied by a slight further expansion in the volume.of employment. 
The average number of persons on the pay roll was somewhat larger 
than in 1925 and the average earnings showed a greater increase, 
which apparently resulted from the elimination of part time work 
and an increase in the amount of overtime work. As a consequence 
of the steadily increasing efficiency of labor and industry, the increase 
in the number of wage earners was smaller as compared to 1925 than 
that in the quantity of production. Employment was slightly less 
steady than in 1925; indexes of the Bureau of Labor Statistics rose 
to a peak in March, decreased to a low point in July, and after an 
expansion in the fall months of 1926 closed the year about 2 per cent 
lower than a year earlier. Comparatively few changes were reported 
in wage rates of manufacturing industries. Average wage rates per 
hour in terms of money continued at least twice as high as before the 
war, the increase being much more marked than that of the cost of 
living. The working man is consequently enjoying the highest real 
wages in our history. 

One of the most important facts in regard to American industry is 
its ever increasing efficiency. During the first quarter of the present 
century the number of wage earners in our factories increased about 
88 per cent, while their quantitative output increased by 178 per 
cent. As a result, production per wage earner in 1925 was 48 per 
cent greater than in 1899. Even in the short period from 1919 to 
1925 the output per wage earner in our factories increased about 40 
per cent as a consequence of the greater efficiency of the wage earners 
themselves, improved management, more scientific methods and waste 
elimination, and greater use of machinery and other forms of capital 
as an aid to human effort. The advance in educational standards 
and in scientific research are the fundamental causes of this progress 
in Industry, 
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Agriculture. 


In the years since the war there has been a considerable increase 
in the total agricultural production of the United States and an even 
greater gain in the average output per worker. In 1925, the most 
recent year for which complete data are available, the quantitative 
output of agricultural products was 8 per cent larger than in 1919, 
while the output per agricultural worker showed an increase of 18 
per cent. 

In manufacturing industries large production usually results in 
prosperity for the producers. Output is increased by reason of 
greater demand and large production often accompanies relatively 
high prices. In agriculture, on the other hand, the volume of produc- 
tion is affected by conditions which are entirely outside of the control 
of producers, such as weather conditions. A large crop often brings 
in less total receipts to the farmers than a small one. For these 
reasons changes in production of agricultural products may have a 
very different significance from changes in output of mining and 
manufacturing industries. 

During 1926 the acreage planted to crops was increased by about 
1 per cent and was larger than in any year since 1919. The most 
conspicuous changes in acreage of individual crops since the close of 
the war were the decline in the area planted to wheat from 1919 to 
1924 and the marked increase in the cotton acreage since 1921. The 
comparatively high prices received for the 1924 and 1925 crops of 
wheat, however, caused a considerable increase in the area devoted 
to wheat in 1926, while the area planted to cotton also continued 
to expand and was 56 per cent greater in 1926 than in 1921. 
The index of mass of crop production increased about 2 per cent. 
The outstanding developments in the agricultural situation in 
1926 were the largely increased production of wheat and cotton, and 
the decline in prices of agricultural commodities. The increase of 
8.2 per cent in the wheat acreage during the past year was accom- 
panied by a marked gain in the yield per acre, and consequently the 
wheat crop was 23 per cent larger than in 1925. Production of all 
the other more important grain crops was considerably reduced during 
1926, but prices of all grains except oats were lower at the end of the 
year than at the end of 1925. 

The cotton crop of 1926 totaled 17,911,000 bales, which was 10 per 
cent greater than in 1925 and was also larger than in any other pre- 
vious year. This record crop resulted from a 3.5 per cent increase 
in acreage and an increase of about 9 per cent in the yield per acre. 
Most of the recent increase in acreage has taken the form of a west- 
ward extension of the Cotton Belt. The New Orleans price, which 
had shown an intermittent decline during the years 1924 and 1925, 
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dropped sharply in 1926 and in December averaged only 12 cents 
per pound. 

The crop of leaf tobacco was 4 per cent smaller than in 1925, 
owing to a marked decrease in the output of cigar leaf and of dark 
tobacco. Exports increased slightly as a result of larger foreign 
purchases of the bright flue-cured and the dark-fired Kentucky 
types. Cigarette production was substantially increased and prices 
of high-grade types used for cigarettes were well maintained, whereas 
prices of practically all other types of leaf tobacco declined. 

Meat production in 1926 was 1.6 per cent greater than in 1925, 
although smaller than in the years 1923 and 1924. Beef output of 
packing plants increased about 6 per cent during the past year and 
was also larger than in any other preceding year. Production of 
pork products, on the other hand, declined for the third consecutive 
year, and was 20 per cent smaller than in the peak year 1923. 

The Department of Agriculture’s weighted index of prices of farm 
products on the farm for the year 1926 averaged 7.5 per cent lower 
than for 1925. Monthly comparisons show marked changes in the 
relation between prices of farm products and other prices during the 
course of the last two years. The spread between the two indexes 
was comparatively small in the spring of 1925, and by September of 
that year farm and food prices had advanced until they were only 
one point below the average for other prices. During the latter part 
of 1925 and throughout most of 1926 prices of farm and food products 
declined, and there was an increase in the spread which reached the 
maximum since November, 1926. 

There was a considerable divergence in the movement of different 
groups of farm products during the past year. For the calendar year 
1926 as a whole farm prices of fruits and vegetables averaged 18 per 
cent higher than in 1925 and meat animals were 5 per cent higher, 
while decreases of 31 per cent and 17 per cent were shown for cotton 
and cottonseed and for grains, respectively. Excepting in the case of 
fruits and vegetables, a comparison of December farm prices with 
those a year earlier gives for the various groups much the same result 
as a comparison of the average prices for the two years. 

The following table, which contains indexes compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Department of Agriculture, summarizes 
conveniently the movement of the prices of the major agricultural 
products and of other products in central markets and of the 
general index of prices on the farm in comparison with pre-war levels 
taken as a base. 
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Comparative Indexes of Prices of Farm and Other Commodities 
[1910-1914=100] 


Calendar year averages December 


Commodity aaah art 5 mia 3 — 
1921 1922 1923 1924 


1925 1926 1925 1926 


CENTRAL MARKET PRICES 


All commodities: 254222 150 | 152 | 157 152 | 162 | 154 | 159 150 
Domestic farm and food prod- 

ICUS ee nee eres a ae eee ea 133 | 186 | 148 144 | 158 | 147 | 158 141 
All other products___ ~~~ ~_- L6 7A 168s | 7al 162 | 165 | 161 | 165 158 
PAUL EAA See eee ple 134 | 124 | 12414) 141 | 172 | 148 | 165 142 
Wihterowhenbt.- 902.22. 0 2. 146 | 125 | 118 138 | 180 | 157 | 182 141 
Springywheatigapegs 20 24 ye L5GH IMS al22 133 | 167 | 160 | 171 147 
Conia ails eae 93 | 102 | 134 157 | 169 | -123-| 125 123 
Ont neeae see eee LG 93 91 | 108 125 1 113 | 108 | 105 115 
Cotton sen se vet byyiies dee 117 | 164 | 227 222, | 182 | 136 | 157 99 
Livestock and poultry !_____ 108 | 116 | 110 112 | 140 | 185 | 13014; 129 
(CRU S pated wens Jil daly ae ele he 108 | 116 | 125 125°) 134 | 1£25)) 128 127 
EO SEES wath 10k splcciti yee dy 107 | 116 95 102 | 148 | 155 | 1388 145 


PRICES ON THE FARM 


Generalnd exe joss 116 | 124 | 135 134 | 147 | 1386 | 1438 127 


1 Index based on 1913=100. 
Price Movement. 

Wholesale prices averaged lower in 1926 than in 1925, while 
retail food prices increased to a point higher than in any year since 
1920. The general cost of living index, on the other hand, showed 
practically no change during 1926 as compared with the average for 
1925. 

Wholesale prices have on the whole been fairly steady during the 
past five years, but showed more variation during 1926 than in 1925, 
The range from lowest to highest month was 6 per cent in 1926 as 
compared with 3.7 per cent in the preceding year. Prices of all of the 
nine groups of commodities into which the general wholesale price 
index is divided, except fuel, decreased in 1926. Declines in the prices 
of farm products, of cloths and of clothing, and of miscellaneous 
commodities were especially marked, continuing throughout the 
year with very few breaks. Farm products averaged 10 per cent lower 
than in 1925, owing to drastic declines in cotton and grain prices, while 
clothing prices decreased 7 per cent, and the miscellaneous group, 
which is largely influenced by rubber, averaged 8 per cent lower 
than in the preceding year. Fuel prices increased about 3 per cent 
in consequence of the large foreign demand for coal, which resulted 
from the British coal strike. Retail food prices showed a considerable 
divergence from wholesale prices during 1926, making an advance 
of 2 per cent as compared with 1925. The general cost of living 
index, representing retail prices in 32 large cities, in December, 1926, 
was 76 per cent above the pre-war base, but was 1.3 per cent lower 
than at the end of 1925. 
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Transportation. F 

The railroad traffic of the United States in 1926 was substantially 
larger than in any earlier year. Both the number of tons of freight 
carried and the ton mileage increased by more than 7 per cent as com- 
pared with 1925. Operating revenues increased 4.2 per cent in 1926, 
while operating expenses were only 2.8 per cent larger than in 1925. 
Consequently, the net railway operating income reached a record 
figure of $1,214,000,000 in 1926, which was 8 per cent more than in 
1925, and 25 per cent greater than in 1924. The ratio of operating 
expenses to revenues has steadily declined during the past six years 
from 94.3 per cent in 1920 to 73.1 per cent in 1926. The great increase 
of efficiency of our railroads during recent years is indicated by the 
following statistics: Car-miles per car-day in 1926 were 29 per cent. 
greater than in 1922; net tons of revenue freight carried per train were 
14 per cent higher; and gross ton-miles per train-hour increased 28 
per cent. There has also been a considerable decrease in the pounds 
of coal consumed per thousand ton-miles and per passenger train-mile. 
Further evidence of improvement in the railroad situation is found in 
the almost entire freedom from congestion and delays in the movement 
of the greatest volume of traffic in railroad history. 

The tonnage of the American merchant marine declined in 1926 
compared with 1925 but continued to be more than twice as large as 
before the war. The loss was confined almost entirely to the tonnage 
engaged in foreign trade which was still 7 times as great as in 1914. 
Entrances at United States ports of vessels engaged in foreign trade 
totaled almost 77,000,000 net tons in 1926, which was 11 per cent 
more than in 1925, and was also larger than in any previous year on 
record. The weight of cargo exported was 18,880,000 tons greater 
than in 1925 as a result of the large exports of coal, while the weight 
of cargo imported increased only 515,000 tons. American vessels 
represented 35 per cent of the total entrances in 1926 as compared 
with 40 per cent in 1925. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade. 

Total value of wholesale trade, according to the index of the Federal 
Reserve Board, was about the same in 1926 as in 1925, while sales of 
all reporting groups of retail dealers showed substantial increases 
during the year. Of the six important lines of wholesale trade for 
which data are collected on a national basis, sales of meats, shoes, and 
drugs increased, while sales of drygoods, groceries, and hardware 
were somewhat smaller. 

Sales of department stores and mail-order houses showed increases 
of 3.4 per cent and 4.2 per cent, respectively, in 1926, while sales of 
reporting chain stores showed a very much greater expansion. 
Analysis of department store sales by districts shows that trade 
increased during 1926 in practically all parts of the United States. 
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Mail-order business increased during the first three quarters of the 
year, but declined in the last quarter, as a result of the reduced 
buying power of agricultural sections. The total value of chain- 
store business was over 15 per cent larger than in 1925, but a con- 
siderable amount of this expansion may be ascribed to the increase 
in number of stores operated. 


Foreign Trade. 


The foreign trade of the United States continued to expand quanti- 
tatively during 1926. Imports were greater in value than in any 
other year except 1920, and after allowing for differences in price 
level were much the largest in our history. Exports declined about 
2 per cent in value in consequence of the decrease in agricultural 
prices, but their quantitative volume was about 6 per cent larger 
than in 1925. The trade was featured by a continuance of the 
steady upward trend in exports of finished manufactures which has 
been under way for a number of decades. 

The continued expansion of the import trade and the slight decline 
in the value of the export trade resulted in a further decrease in 
excess of exports over imports from $683,000,000 in 1925 to 
$378,000,000 in 1926. Notwithstanding this fact, there were in- 
creases in American capital investments abroad and tourist expendi- 
tures, as well as a net inward movement of gold. 

The most striking changes in the export trade of 1926 were the 
sharp decline in the price of cotton, the large increases in exports of 
coal, petroleum products, and wheat, and the very general expan- 
sion of the export trade in manufactured articles. There was an 
increase of 7 per cent in the quantity of raw cotton exported, but 
the average export price declined nearly 7 cents a pound, causing 
the total value of cotton exports to decrease by $245,000,000 as com- 
pared with 1925. Had there been no change in the price of cotton, 
the total value of our export trade would have been materially greater 
in 1926 than the year before. Foreign shipments of coal and coke 
nearly doubled in quantity and value as the result of the English 
coal strike. Exports of finished manufactures during 1926 reached 
the enormous value of $1,956,000,000, which was 6 per cent greater 
than in 1925, and 51. per cent greater than in 1922. Even after 
allowing for differences in price levels, 1926 exports of manufactures 
were at least double those of the years immediately preceding 
the war. This gain is particularly gratifying since manufactured 
commodities are subject to the most severe competition in foreign 
countries and require the greatest efficiency in production and 
salesmanship. . 

Exports to all regions of the world except Europe and the southern 
part of North America increased substantially during 1926. Exports 
to Asia increased by about one-fifth and after allowing for differences 
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in price levels were greater than in any earlier year. Sales to Canada 
were also in record volume, and exports to South America, Oceania, 
and Africa continued to show steady expansion. Exports to Europe 
on the other hand declined considerably as a result of the decrease 
in the value of various agricultural commodities. There was also 
some decrease in our exports to Latin countries of North America 
on account of the disturbed conditions in Mexico and the reduced 
price of sugar which lowered the buying power of Cuba. 

Imports into the United States from every region of the world 
except Oceania were greater in 1926 than the year before, the in- 
crease being particularly marked in the case of Asia which furnished 
nearly one-third of our total imports. Increases in imports were 
very generally distributed among the different classes of commodities. 
The great prosperity of the country and the general activity of busi- 
ness resulted in large purchases of tropical foodstuffs and of exotic 
raw materials. Imports of rubber and coffee were larger both in 
quantity and value than in any previous year, but there was a slight 
decline in the value of silk imports as a result of lower prices. Sugar 
imports were also somewhat lower in value than in 1925 but were 
quantitatively the largest ever reported. Imports of raw materials 
and semimanufactured products have constituted during the past 
quarter century an ever-increasing share of the materials used in 
our factories and our purchases of finished manufactures from foreign 
countries have also shown a steady though less marked increase. 
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PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT, AND DOMESTIC TRADE 


SUMMARY.—The production and trade of the United States were both in 
record volume during the year 1926. Manufacturing output, according to the 
Department of Commerce index, was about 2 per cent larger than in 1925 and 
8 per cent larger than in 1923, which was the previous peak year. Mineral pro- 
duction increased 7 per cent and was higher than in any earlier year. Harvests 


Chart I—INDEXES OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION, MINERAL PRO- 
DUCTION, BUILDING CONTRACTS, AND RAILROAD TON MILEAGE 


reached a larger aggregate volume than in any year since 1920, while the mar- 
ketings of animal products and crops were larger than in 1925, but slightly 
smaller than in 1924. The output of forest products was smaller than in either 
1923 or 1925, but larger than in other recent years. The volume of manufac- 
turing production increased in the early part of 1926, and reached a record 
high level in the late summer. Factory output declined somewhat in the fall, 
however, and at the end of the year was considerably smaller than a year earlier, 

Indexes compiled by the Department of Labor show that the volume of 
employment and payrolls of manufacturing industries was slightly greater in 
1926 than in the preceding year and that there was an increase in the average 
earnings of factory workers. Owing to the decline in industrial activity during 
the last quarter of the year, however, employment at the end of December was 
about 2 per cent smaller than a year earlier. 

Sales of wholesale concerns reached about the same total value in 1926 as 
in 1925, while sales of department stores and mail order houses both showed 
increases of about 4 per cent. There was another large increase in the num- 
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ber of chain stores operated and total chain store business was about 16 per 
cent greater in value than in 1925. Reflecting the increase in production and 
distribution, car loadings increased about 4 per cent in 1926 and the total of 
railroad ton mileage was over 7 per cent greater than in 1925. 

Commercial failures showed smaller liabilities in 1926 than in any year since 
1920. Bank failures, on the other hand, were larger than in any earlier year, 
owing to the decrease in land values in the west and south. 


Table 1.—Indexes of Production and Sales 


[{1919=100] 

Per 

| | cent 
Branch 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 |change 
| 1925 to 

| 1926 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE PRODUCTION INDEXES 
Manufacturing (64 commodities) ___.___..______-___- 98 81} 101 | 119 | 118 | 126) 128) +16 
Raw materials; toval ee ee, ee ee ee 99 | 103 | 108 114 119} 216. )) 321 +4.3 
Mineralss(Qtcommodities))a.. 08a. bee suet 3 116 93 98 | 186) 126} 133°) 142)]) --6.8 
Animal products, marketings (9 commodities) _._____ 95 98.45 106. 1074) ELF aS | Nets +.9 
Crops, marketings (26 commodities)_-.__.___________ O4)|' 112)|- 188 102:| 118 ¥ iit 117 | +65.4 
Forest products (13 commodities) ---__..___________- 102 86 1 10 | Tote) AIS fet se7! Sars —5.6 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD PRODUCTION INDEXES | 
Agricultural products, marketings (40 commodities)! 91} 105! 110} 108} 117} 111} 115 3.6 
Minerals.(S commodities) 226 fete bake ee 117 92 95 AS2 Ay dD a eel eee Oo cenhet— ae To 
Manufacturing (48 commodities)...__.____..________| 102 80 | 104 124 | 115°) 428 |} 183°) --e.9 
Basic industries (22 commodities) ---___..-_______--- 105 80 98 | 120] 108] 116] 120) +3.4 
OTHER INDEXES 

Rarroad ton mileage. 2. 226 ee cee ae | 113 87 95 115 108 | 115 | 123 | +7.0 
Carloadings, all;cominodities. 25 62 yy } 108 94.) 103). 1195)--116%) - 122), ToT et 
Crops? (production) 02 — 2: See see eee 108 93 | 102] 102] 103] 104| 106| +1.9 

Wholesale trade, value of sales__.-________.________- 112 73 74; 838 82 84 84 0 
Department stores, value of sales_.________.___1____- 120 | 110 111 124 125 1 F131 136 | +3.8 
Mail order houses, value of sales__---..._._._..------ 103 72 79 99) 105] 118] 123| +4.2 


RECENT MOVEMENTS IN MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


General Index of Manufacturing Output. 


The output of American factories reached a new peak in 1926, 
exceeding the previous high mark made in 1925 by almost 2 per cent. 
(Table 1.) This statement is based on the Department of Commerce 
index of the volume (quantity, not value) of manufacturing output 
covering 64 commodities.’ .The manufacturing production index of 
the Federal Reserve Board shows a slightly greater advance over 1925 
(almost 4 per cent), owing to the relatively heavier weighting in that 
index of such commodities as iron and steel, which are particularly 
sensitive to the fluctuations of demand and which made larger gains 
than most other groups. 


1 The annual Department of Commerce index numbers for production in manufacturing industry, and of 
production and marketing of raw materials, shown in the accompanying tables, are computed by taking 
the relative production (in volume not value) of each individual commodity in each year as a percentage 
of its 1919 production (or of whatever common year may be used as the base period) and combining these 
percentages into an average by weighting each percentage by the importance of the particular commodity. 
The weights for manufactured articles are based upon the relative value added to materials in the process 
of manufacture as shown by the census of 1919, while for raw materials the weights are based upon the 
relative total value of the products as shown by that census. Monthly indexes are computed by the same 
method as the annual figures, using the monthly average production in 1919 (or other base year) as a base, 
not the figure for the corresponding month of the base year, 
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Table 2.—Indexes of Production of the Branches of Industry by Months 


_ Norr,—The “ Manufacturing”’ index here given is adjusted according to the varying length of the month 
in working days. _ The ‘‘ Basic Industries” index is adjusted for this and other seasonal factors. ‘The other 
indexes are unadjusted. 


{Monthly average 1919=100] 


Animal 

H A . products 

Manufacturing (adjusted) Minerals (market- 

Month ings) 

1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 
January__._._- 71 81 lll 113 117 122 98 92 124 130 145 122 113 107 
February.__..- 3 85 118 122 124 130 86 95' 110 124 114 113 102 95 
March DActeaes 76 90 124 124 129 132 90 115 125 122 118 130 112 113 
LA a a a Se 78 96 130 118 130 132 84 62 121 108 119 122 115 110 
Wie y eee one ee 82 102 130 108 128 130 95 73 142 126 140 135 114 118 
DUNC! ee tee SS 82 113 126 104 129 130 96 85 147 125 139 144 120 121 
Ob ee 79 108 119 101 128 127 92 85 151 128 145 150 lll 115 
sAtIguUSt=2 2 32 80 107 116 109 122 135 99 92) 156 129 151 156 107 lil 
September. ___ 81.| 103 118 114 122 135 94 114 139 134 133 156 105 111 
October?! & . 85 113 118 116 132 134 104 127 153 141 140 165 115 117 
November. -.- 85 112 113 114 128 122 90 121 136 122 129 158 119 125 
December-__--_- 75 110 109 112 122 114 86 117 125 124 123 150 123 126 
Forest products Basic industries (adjusted) BEN 
January_.---.. 61 90 107 111 116 108 84 86 | 121 121 127 120 |, 119 109 
February__-_.-- 67 86 96 114 111 114 84 91 120 121 124 120 81 79 
Marcha 5s. 80, 99 120 117 125 126 81 95 | 124 117 120 123 75 70 
A Til ses Ss | 84 | 102} 120] 129 130 | 124 79 86, 124; 114 119 122 49 57 
May oe 93 | 122 135 132 133 131 qt 92) 127] 104 lil U7 55 57 
yiine. ease ts 92 | 128 133 | 120 134 128 77 94 |} 122 94 110 118 55 63 
eihyes se 87 | 116 124 111 126 119 74 95 121 95 113 | 118 69 103 
AUC UNSh. 93 125 136 124 132 117 79 95 120 | . 94 109 116 106 114 
September --_- 89 | 118 124 119 134 120 79 100 114 103 | 111 121 191 172 
October____--. 93 | 118 131 123 136 120 83 107 118 109 116 122 196 232 
November- --- 96 | 117 119 114 120 113 86 116 116 108 115 124 174 199 
December... -_- 91°; 98 104 108 118 106 83 116 110 117 121 121 164 149 


ae eee of Commerce, Survey of Current Business; Federal Reserve Board for ‘‘ Basic 

The net change in manufacturing production from 1925 to 1926 
was the smallest in any year since the war, although the change from 
1919 to 1920 was only slightly larger. The close correspondence of 
the 1925 and 1926 outputs extends also to the monthly figures 
(Table 2), but in 1919 and 1920 the monthly figures fluctuated 
between wide extremes, only the yearly averages being close together. 
The 1926 output exceeded the low point of production in 1921 by 
58 per cent. ; 

To better compare the production of one month with another 
without the distortion due to a varying number of working days, the 
Department of Commerce index numbers representing monthly 
movements of total manufacturing output have been adjusted to 
allow for this factor, Sundays and the two nationally-observed 
holidays—Fourth of July and Christmas—being deducted in com- 
puting the number of working days. The effect of such adjustment 
is indicated in Table 3. 
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Table 3.—Index of Production of Manufacturing Industry, Unadjusted and 
Adjusted for Differences in Working Time During the Month 


[Monthly average 1919=100] 


1925 1926 1925 1926 


Month Month 

Unad- | Ad- | Unad-| Ad- Unad-| Ad- | Unad-} Ad- 

justed | justed | justed | justed justed | justed | justed | justed 
Jantiary 2 22-2 a 122 117 122 oN UL yee sae eee 128 128 127 127 
February... .--< 115 124 121 120)! “RUSUSh. 2422s z 122 122 135 135 
Miarehu3- 2222 129 129 138 132 || September_______ 122 122 135 135 
A prices +. 2. ss 130 130 132 132i\1| October=- 225-2 = 137 132 134 134 
Mayer ie. 128 128 130 130 || November--__-_-- 123 128 122 122 
SUMO ee 129 129 130 130 || December ____-_-- 122 122 114 114 


Source: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 


Manufacturing output in 1926 was not quite as stable as in 1925 
(Table 2), its extreme range of 18 per cent comparing with 13 per 
cent the previous year. However, if the first month of 1925 and the 
last month of 1926 are excluded, the extreme range for the 22-month | 
period was only 11 per cent. In the nine months from February 
through October, 1926, the maximum fluctuation was only 6 per 
cent. 

The year 1926 began with manufacturing output about the same 
as in the previous December but well above January, 1925, after 
allowing for the difference in number of working days. Output was 
materially increased in February, paralleling the increase a year 
earlier, and in March the index number rose to 132 (as against the 
1919 average of 100), equaling the previous high record made in 
October, 1925. From March through July, the index remained 
almost stationary, and in August production increased to a new high 
mark, with the index number at 135. The high mark was particu- 
larly noticeable because made in a month when production is usually 
low. September equaled the high August record while October 
showed a slight decline. Production fell off considerably in Novem- 
ber to about 5 per cent below the previous year and a further decline 
took place in December to the lowest point since December, 1924. 
Every month of 1926 showed a higher production than in the 
corresponding month of any year for which records are available, 
except July, November, and December, which were surpassed only 
in 1925. 

The index of unfilled orders, covering chiefly iron and steel and 
building materials (Table 6), declined throughout almost the whole 
year. This index in the past few years has shown a seasonal move- 
ment culminating in December or January and making a low point 
during the summer. In the first half of 1926, it ran true to the sea- 
sonal trend, but it failed to show the usual seasonal rise in the last two 
months of the year. The indications which this index gave of small 
orders ahead, at a season when they are usually fairly large, were 
undoubtedly responsible in some measure for the sharp decline in 
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production during the last two months of the year. The unfilled 
orders index, which was at the end of January 1 per cent below the 
corresponding 1925 figures, gradually fell further behind, showing its 
maximum decline of 23 per cent at the end of the year. November 
marked the low point for the year and also the lowest mark of the 
index since 1922, except for a few months in the summer of 1924. 
Unfilled orders at the end of December increased, but showed less 
than the usual seasonal expansion. 


Chart Il.— INDEXES OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION, UNFILLED ORDERS, 
AND PRICES 


Haas NUMBERS (MONTHLY AVERAGE 1919=100) 


ors Sate. 


ont : pin Wholesale Prices’”*| 


Manufactures by Groups. 

While the total manufacturing production index increased almost 
2 per cent over 1925 (Table 1), decreases occurred in 3 of the 11 
groups into which manufactured products are classified. (Table 4.) 
These were lumber, leather, and nonferrous metals. The greatest 
relative increase over 1925 occurred in the paper group, with a gain 
of 10 per cent, while iron and steel, tobacco products, and chemicals 
and oils followed next, all having increases around 7 per cent. The 
declines in lumber and leather were about 3 per cent from 1925, 
while nonferrous metals were almost 11 per cent lower. ‘The year 
1926 showed new postwar records for iron and steel, paper, chemicals als 
and oils, stone and clay products, tobacco Resets: and the miscel- 
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laneous group, the latter including automobiles and tires. Of the 
other groups, foodstuffs was lower than in 1924, textiles than in 1923, 
lumber than in 1925, nonferrous metals than in 1924 or 1925, and » 
leather than in any other postwar year except 1920, 1921, and 1924. 


Chart IJ].—INDEXES OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION, BY GROUPS 
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As compared with 1919, the chemicals and oils group had the largest 
increase in 1926, amounting to 81 per cent. Nonferrous metals came 
next with a 61 per cent increase, while all the other groups except 
foodstuffs, textiles, and leather showed gains of from 22 to 46 per 
cent. 
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In calculating group indexes of manufacturing production no 
adjustment has been made for the varying number of working days, 
owing to differences in practice among the various industries as to 
observance of holidays and Sundays. (Table 4.) The peak month 


Chart IV.—MONTHLY INDEXES OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION, BY 
GROUPS 
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occurred in March for the textile, iron and steel, lumber, and paper 
groups, though the last made an equally high output in April. 
June was the high point for nonferrous metals, somewhat of a seasonal 
condition. July was the high point for foodstuffs and stone and clay 
products, also a seasonal condition, while’August showed an unusual 
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peak in the miscellaneous group, owing to the high output of automo- 
biles. The leather and tobacco groups made a high point in October, 
while chemicals and oils were highest in December. It is worthy 
of note that neither in August nor September, the months which 
showed the highest monthly output for all industries combined 
(Table 2), did any group except the miscellaneous industries make a 
high mark. This is indicative of the generally high level of produc- 
tion throughout all the groups at that time, though it was caused 
in part by the failure to correct the individual group indexes for num- 
ber of working days. 

Five groups had a higher monthly output in 1926 than in any pre- 
vious year—chemicals and oils, at 210 relative to the 1919 average as 
100, stone and clay products at 174, miscellaneous at 157, iron and 
steel at 150, tobacco products at 137, and paper at 127. All these 
groups except iron and steel and paper had made their previous 
monthly high marks in 1925. The lumber group had its highest 
monthly production in 1925, foodstuffs and nonferrous metals at- 
tained their high points in 1924, while leather and textiles reached 
their peaks in 1923. 

Owing to the short working time in February the minimum 
production occurred in this month in 1926 for foodstuffs, paper, 
chemicals and oils, and stone and clay products. The low point for 
the leather group was in January, for textiles in July, and for lumber, 
nonferrous metals, iron and steel, and miscellaneous products in De- 
cember. The minimum month’s production in 1926 was higher than 
that of the lowest month of 1925 for all but five of the 11 groups. 
For two of these five, lumber and leather, a lower month’s output 
occurred in 1924; for nonferrous metals we have to go back to 1923 
for a lower monthly output, while the stone and clay products and 
miscellaneous groups had a lower output in their minimum month in 
1926 than at any time since 1922. 


Individual Manufactured Articles. 

To compare production in greater detail, the individual commodities 
are shown either by themselves or combined with closely related 
commodities in Table 5. Thus 38 different items are presented. Of 
these 27 showed increased output over 1925, 2 showed no change, 
while the remaining 9 declined. The rate of change in the production 
of individual commodities from 1925 to 1926 was less than between 
1924 and 1925, just as the total index showed less change. No com- 
modity decreased more than 12 per cent between 1925 and 1926, while 
from 1924 to 1925 there were three decreases of over 20 per cent. The 
increases of 1926 over 1925 were also less marked, only two commod- 
ities, locomotives and condensed milk, increasing over 20 per cent, 
while in 1925 three commodities increased by 20 per cent or more over 
1924. 
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Table 4.—Manufacturing Production—Indexes for Groups of Industries 


Nore.—Based 0n 1919as100. These indexes are not adjusted for length of month or seasonal variations. 


| Sole : Stone | Met- F 
| . | Paper | Chem- Mis- 
Period Food-| Tex- poe Lum- Lea and | icals ae bl To- | cel- 
stuffs | tiles ber print-| and : Me ~ | baeco} lane- 
steel and an aie prod- | fer- 
shoes 8 ucts | rous cue 
92 93 119 101 82 110 112 116 109 98 89 
94 93 56 88 79 89 104 90 82 95 65 
102 108 98 121 90 106 118 114 121 99 85 
110 112 129 136 97 108 140 124 156 107 114 
lll 95 105 135 83 107 148 127 167 110 113 
106 104 124 150 86 11 170 138 180 115 133 
109 106 133 146 83 122 181 142 161 123 134 
Per cent change, 1926 
PPO TOUS eo oe eee +2.8 | +1.9 | +7.3 | —2.7| —3.5 | +9.9 | +6.5 | +2.9 |—10.6 |+7.0 | +0.8 
1923 , 
January-March. ____- 103 126 133 126 105 108 132 112 151 102 110 
Vit ig Ee Vt ©: elena 115 119 140 145 | 102 | 113 134 132 153 107 136 
July-September _______ 114 99 127° 141 94 107 140 L32Ne 154 112 104 
October-December _ ____ AD OY 105 116 132 | 88-105 152 120 167 109 104 
1924 | 
January—March_-_______ | 109 108 132 131 87 107 140 109 183 103 123 
Apri Pune 2 113 83 94 140 79 112 142 133 169 110 113 
July-September ________ 120 80 83 133 80 101 148 135 162)} 117 110 
October-December _ _-__ 104 107 a Gl 134 87 | 107 168 129 155 110 105 
| } 
| 
January 113 117 141 144 85 113 169 106 179 111 104 
94 108 127 137 85 99 151 100 171 100 112 
96 112 143 150 94 111 160 125 182 109 139 
98 112 123 | 152 93 116 156 141 184 107 154 
105 99 118 150 82 113 164 154 185 112 152 
119 94 107 153 79 112 167 157 183 124 153 
15 95 105 148 82 106 172 160 189 127 156 
111 91 116 160 90 | 106 171 157 186 120 118 
109 97 118 158 89 106 173 151 183 123 118 
113 108 130 166 96 118 188 158 193 132 148 
98 105 131 144 77 114 181 133 159 116 129 
107 110 134! 142 7 119 187 112 167 104 119 
| 
108 108 140 137 75 122 180 95 167 110 121 
94 106 128 145 77 113 164 85 152 105 132 
106 117 150 159 88 127 173 115 176 127 154 
101 106 140; 154 82 127 | 166 136 168 116 153 
lil 96) 135 151 73 123 172 164 180 118 147 
124 97 128 149 80} 124 170 170 181 135 141 
126 95 125 144 | 78 | 128 177 174 173 128 132 
PUSS 4 tee 2 ee 120 97 |! 135 147 90 122 177 173 175 132 | 157 
September 113 110 132) 151 94 119 187 165 180 133 | 147 
Ostoberk: 2255553: 2b ois 108 112 138 148 | 96 125 207 162 178 137 129 
November 101 113 127 137 | 84 123 205 144 154 128 105 
December 102 116 119 127 82 118 210 115 142 104 86 


Source: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 


The greatest relative gains over 1925 were made by locomotives with 
38 per cent and condensed milk with 35 per cent, while cleaned rice, 
which had the next highest gain, was only 18 per cent above 1925. 
Cottonseed oil, ice cream, cigarettes, and coke also increased 10 per 
cent or more, a total of seven commodities with gains of more than 
10 per cent over 1925, as contrasted with 11 increases at this rate from 
1924 to 1925—a noticeable increase in stability of industrial produc- 
tion. Twenty commodities increased less than 10 per cent between 
1925 and 1926, as against 13 such increases from 1924 to1925. Enamel 
ware showed the greatest decrease from 1925, amounting to 12 percent, 
all other declines being less than 8 per cent. The 9 decreases from 
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1925 to 1926 were well scattered among the various groups, including, 
in addition to enamel ware, butter, cheese, wool, lumber, sole leather, 
boots and shoes, zinc, tires, and prepared roofing. 

As compared with 1923, the year of highest output previous to 
1925, the production of 12 commodities declined in 1926, while only 
9 were lower than in 1925. The decreases were concentrated largely 
in the foodstuff, iron and steel, and leather groups. 

New high annual records (at least since the war) were made in 1926, 
except for zinc, which reached its highest record in 1925, by the 
following 16 commodities, given in the order of their relative increase 
over 1919: Flooring, automobiles, petroleum products, cement, lead, 
cigarettes, ice cream, butter, steel ingots, condensed milk, sugar melt- 
ings, cottonseed oil, newsprint, copper, glucose, and cotton consump- 
tion. The first four of these commodities more than doubled their 
1919 output in 1926, and in addition, enamel ware and rubber tires, 
both of which declined from 1925 to 1926, still had an output double 
that in 1919. It is interesting to note that all of the six commodities 
that had doubled their output between 1919 and 1926 depended upon 
either the automobile or the building industry. 

Eleven commodities were produced in less quantity in 1926 than 
in 1919, one of these, sole leather, showing the lowest output in 1926 
since the war, while shipbuilding, at 5 per cent of the 1919 average, 
was at the same level as in the two previous years. Production of 
oleomargarine, sole leather, and locomotives was less than two- 
thirds of the 1919 output. 


Unfilled Orders for Manufactured Goods. 

With the increase in the so-called ‘‘hand-to-mouth”’ buying in the 
past few years, the index of unfilled orders has not been as sensitive 
an indicator of production as earlier. For this index, covering gen- 
erally the iron and steel and building material industries, the year 
1920 is used as a base, although it was the peak year for orders owing 
to the duplicate bookings made to different manufacturers by con- 
sumers in the scramble to secure goods. 

The decline in the unfilled order index (Table 6) throughout the 
year 1926 extended to all the individual commodities represented 
therein. In some cases, such as locomotives and oak flooring, 
unfilled orders at the end of 1926 were only slightly more than half 
as large as a year earlier, and for the other groups the declines aver- 
aged from 15 to 20 per cent. The average decline for the year 1926 
as a whole was only about 11 per cent, which was considerably less 
than that indicated by the end of the year figures. Only one com- 
modity, oak flooring, declined more than the average, while loco- 
motive unfilled orders averaged higher than in 1925, showing a gain 
of almost 12 per cent. 
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Table 5.—Indexes of Production of Individual Manufactured Commodities 


{Monthly average 1919=100] 


Year December | Maxi- | Mini- 
: = a _| mum mum 
Commodity month,} month, 
1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 1926 1926 
Total, 64 commodities___| 98 81 | 101] 119) 118 | 126] 128) 122) 114 138 114 
FOODSTUFFS 
NG ORG Fo Swen tee De he 92 91 100 115 lll 103 105 122 GE 121 97 
Wheat flour_______ 83 91 94 95 100 94 96 96 95 118 78 
Sugar meltings 104 92 130 107 118 129 133 107 84 153 84 
Eee cream ta 2 oS _ 111 lll 117 138 133 144 165 70 99 309 72 
Bitten tes See 100 121 130 144 151 161 164 129 124 238 121 
Oneese te eet 91 93 | 100} 109} 112] 123] 114 79 94 167 75 
Condensed milk ! 76 71 68 | 103 | 106 112 65 173 135 66 
Glucose and starch 93 OO" 10304 1024) 116.1" 108 6 117" 120 94 137 94 
Oleomargarine_________ 100 58 50 61 62] 65 66 79 81 81 51 
) Le etek eae, Mein Ol a 1 bel caneae al 91 157 | 1381 1120) 03, 88} 104] 123} 146 176 46 
TEXTILES 
Cotton (consumption)________ 99 91 | 103} 110 93 |. 100 |} 113 | d17 ) 198 129. 93 
Wool (consumption)__________ 83 96} 118; 116 97 95 92 97 | 104 107 79 
IRON AND STEEL 
PENT ONS. seen Bn! Nites. _| 119 54 88 131 102 119 128 128 121 137 115 
Stéeliingots,- 3-3. 121 57 99 128 109 131 140 142 | 124 159 124 
GCOMOU VES 228 = ates 89 50 48 | 119 55 39 54 42 52 61 48 
LUMBER 
amber... een | 100 85 110 121 117 127 119 116 102 132 102 
HELOGTITIG 4 gor Bites a oe 105 | 103 | 171 | 208} 216) 258} 270) 259 | 245 294 245 
LEATHER 
Sole Jeather. 2+ = eee 82 79 78 83 65 66 61 57 67 67 53 
‘Boots and shoesi-*_--._.. See eas Pees 98 | 106 94 99 98 88 92 115 84 
PAPER 
EN OWSDIUNU aaa see ss toe ee 110} 89] 106] 108] 107| 111] 122) 119] 118 127 113 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 
WOKoemet_ of 2k. ee 117 58 80 129 99 115 128 138 122 141 120 
Petroleum products___ 2) 116") 119) +187'| 166.| 177 | 2038 | 214 | 2097) 235 235 190 
Cottonseed oil__________ 2&1 * 80 89 65 68 81] 106] 123/ 188] 2381 249 12 
Turpentine and rosin._.._____| 132] 131 | 155 | 170] 169) 161] 166] 138) 211 270 31 
Wood distillation.____________ 86 43 75 94 85 85 89 97 97 101 73 
STONE AND CLAY 
ByCkecs Wee fe Be eh 110 66 94 91 85 93 97 78 82 115 64 
Portland cement___._._______- 124 | 122] 142] 170] 185] 201; 204] 160| 160 256 115 
NONFERROUS METALS 
Copperas seek ee 99 48 64 94] 103} 108] 118] 104) 113 132 102 
PAD Chen ee ee ae ae 105 47 81 | 116] 117| 129] 120] 141} 129 129 109 
Enamel ware__._________ 119 | 122] 188| 228| 243] 263| 231 | 222} 157 271 | 157 
Tegd a Gane te: eee 112 93 | 116| 134] 156] 169| 177 | 184] 195 195 | 166 
TOBACCO . 
Manufactured, and snuff_____- OA SOI CON 97 | O71 O74) 87 1 Sh 80 106 80 
Wigars cans Lee ve itd 112} 96] 98| 97| 94] 92] 93] 80] 79 113 74 
Cigaretiegwieets en ot Py 84 96 | 101} 124] 184) 151 | 168] 141 | 144 192 141 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Shipbuildingses.05- 33 8 7 5 5 5 4 10 10 2 
Automobiles......________ 85 | 131] 203] 181 | 211] 221 | 192] 108 271 103 
Rubber tirest..0 seameees SS LSE Pda LEN 214) 200-9185" | 172 231 171 
Prepared roofing 105 | 122] 122] 181] 134/ 128; 115) 102 168 82 


1 Partly estimated in 1926. 
Source: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, 
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Chart V.— INDEXES OF PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL INDIVIDUAL 
MANUFACTURED ARTICLES 


INDEX NUMBERS" 1913=100 


LOCOMOTIVES, SHI 


COTTON CONSUMPTION 
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Unfilled orders in the latter part of 1926 were lower than at any 
time since the autumn of 1924 and for the entire year averaged less 
than for any year since 1921. As compared with other recent years, 
orders for sheet steel were relatively high in 1926, while total unfilled 
orders of the United States Steel Corporation and orders for maple 
flooring were at a very low point. Orders for oak flooring averaged 
lower than in any of the three preceding years, but were still sub- 
stantially higher than in 1920 or 1921. 


Table 6.—Indexes of Unfilled Orders for Certain Commodities 
{Monthly average 1920=100] 1 


Steel, | Total 
1 = sheet mee 
Period saad Loco- (inde- ee Maple Oak 
weighted motives | pendent Steel flooring | flooring 
con- + 
cerns) | Cation 
LoziM(Tmonthly averages) ee Bo 47 26 34 53 38 84 
1922 (month ysaverage). ss seeet 8 at 62 67 50 56 76 256 
1923 (monthly average). 2.2... ees 74 120 65 60 100 343 
1924 (monthly average) ___....____:____-2_. 52 34 53 40 46 361 
1925 Gnonthly average)-_--------.--.--._-- 56 34 77 43 38 403 
1926 (monthly average)_---___.---_-_1.___. 50 38 TH 39 35 324 
1924 
DVDS WE eet RET 2 UE SE at Set eS 61 40 61 48 66 397 
MNO Cet ree We ee Le ee 43 40 36 33 36 280 
pepltenmers..22- 1s. S2fei eek “ie ARES 46 29 40 35 35 352 
Deceinberee a: a ee eee ees ae ee 62 33 96 48 48 413 
62 31 88 50 48 417 
63 30 82 53 47 408 
58 34 80 49 42 364 
54 36 67 44 35 367 
53 35 58 40 33 394 
51 30 64 37 36 388 
51 29 69 35 41 417 
ENV Tia yho ee 8 SN ae ae Se Se ee es oe 52 23 67 35 42 464 
SEDCOMIDET Se = ees Sate Seer eee ee 52 27 72 37 37 409 
October sis. tas vege ee be kt.  8 ay 53 38 86 41 31 347 
NOM GI DOT oe rosie ees ee ane ee 58 41 92 46 29 392 
Wscemier es wae t er ees ee 8) Fee 64 51 98 50 34 474 
1926 
January____ 61 44 88 49 39 420 
February 57 37 76 46 40 385 
March_ 55 51 78 44 44 351 
April 61 46 69 39 37 329 
May- 48 47 61 36 33 322 
June_ , 48 43 61 35 35 324 
DELS See ee oe eee ee 48 36 75 36 33 304 
NDE DES IY ay Mae ae ene Re eae ee ee 49 34 76 35 37 336 
Beptember.2./--- 22 bo ph Sete mela n ae 49 32 106 36 36 304 
OCLODER we te: 25 Ge NOM Sos abs eee fagte Pune } 46 25 84 37 32 276 
IN O WOLD OF Sec cat ited cg eae in PEE he Se 45 34 73 38 28 253 
MN GOCINDO! sb. aw Se ae see e tele os keene | 47 26 77 40 29 279 
| | 


1 Merchant iron is also included in the general average index, but data are not available for publication 
separately. 2 
Source: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 


PROGRESS OF PRODUCTION AND ADVANCE IN EFFICIENCY 


The marked increase in production and general volume of business 
as compared with 1919, disclosed in the statistics already presented, 
does not reflect an upward swing of the business cycle, since 1919 was 
itself a very active year. To some extent it does indicate the re- 
sumption of normal productive efficiency after the dislocation caused 
‘by the war. For the most part, however, it marks a definite attain- 
ment of a higher level of production and consequently of national 
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well being. This is clearly shown from data as to the longer swing of 
production in the United States. Over a long period of time there 
has been a steady advance in the efficiency of American industry. 
The pace of this progress has accelerated during recent years as the 
result of the cumulation of forces previously at work. 


Increase in Manufacturing Production Since 1870. 


Statistics of value of output are unsatisfactory as a measure of 
changes in production over a long period because of the marked varia- 
tions in the buying power of money. A rough approximation of the 
true movement, however, may be gained by comparing value sta- 
tistics with the general wholesale price index. 

The present population of the United States is somewhat more than 
three times greater than in 1870. The production of agricultural 
products has fully kept pace with this increase in population, as is 
evident from the fact that exports have increased at approximately 
the same rate as the number of inhabitants. This has been done, 
however, with relatively small increase in the number of :persons 
engaged in agriculture. Approximately 7,000,000 persons were so 
employed in 1870 as compared with]'10,500,000 at the present time. 

The increasing efficiency in production of the farms has made it 
possible to set free very large numbers to engage in the more elabo- 
rative industries and in commerce. Thus even though the census of 
manufactures formerly included construction and hand trades, which 
are now excluded, the number of workers in factories at present is 
more than four times greater than in 1870. The production per 
worker in factories has meantime increased greatly. The added use 
of machinery is reflected in the fact that the horsepower of prime 
movers employed in factories is more than 15 times greater than in 
1870. The value added by manufacture to materials is nearly 20 
times greater than at that time, while the index of wholesale prices 
is less than 20 per cent higher, indicating an increase of probably 
fifteenfold or more in the quantitative output. 


Table 7.—Growth of Manufacturing Industry, 1869-1925 


Nore.—Figures for the censuses prior to 1899 include hand and neighborhood industries excluded there- 
after. Other changes in the basis for inclusion in the census affect slightly the comparability of the returns 
for 1919 and 1925 with those for previous years. 


Number of | Horsepower . Wholesale 

ie wane | “okpeine”| Vou iaa |" bk 
earners movers index 

2, 054, 000 2, 346, 000 $1, 395, 000, 000 135 

2, 733, 000 3, 411, 000 1, 973, 000, 000 85 

4, 252, 000 5, 939, 000 4, 210, 000, 000 83 

4, 713, 000 10, 098, 000 4, 831, 000, 000 75 

6, 615, 000 18, 675, 000 , 529, 000, 000 97 

9, 000, 000 29, 422, 000 24, 809, 000, 000 206 

8,384,000 | 35,735,000 | 26, 775, 000, 000 159 


Sources: Bureau of the Census, Department7of Commerce, and Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


There has likewise been an enormous increase in the output of 
mines. The value_of mineral products, according to the reports of 
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the Geological Survey, was more than 15 times greater in 1925 than 
in 1880, the general wholesale price index having meantime increased 
about 60 per cent.” 

Equally marked has been the increase in the volume of railway 
traffic which reflects both the changes in volume of production of com- 
modities and in the distances hauled. The number of ton-miles of 
revenue freight carried during 1925 was about 13 times greater than 
in 1880 and the number of passenger miles about 614 times greater. 

Even were there no statistics of production the census returns as 
to the occupations of the people would furnish clear indication of 
increase in output and of efficiency in industry.’ 


Table 8.—Shift in Occupations, 1880-1920 (Adjusted Figures) 


Number Per cent 
Occupation i 
1880 1900 1920 1880 1900 | 1920 

6) 2 DSN Oy Eo a 2 end 17, 392, 000 | 29,073,000 | 41,854,000 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 

Agriculture, lumbering, and fishing -_-____- 8, 596, 000 | 10, 889,000 | 11, 393, 000 49.4 37.5 | Five 
Manufacturing, mechanical pursuits, and 

ENING eee ee ste ey oe ok 4,449,000 | 7,451,000 | 13, 809, 000 25. 6 29. 1 33. 0 

Trado, transportation, and Clerical work._| 2,122,000 | 5, 444,000 | 10, 383, 000 12.2 18.7 24. 8 

Professional service 2. 2 = Son see ae 603,000 | 1,213,000 | 2,112, 000 3.5 4.2 5.0 

Domestic and personal service -__________- 1, 622,000 | 3,076,000 | 4, 157,000 9.3 10. 6 9.9 


Source: Bureau of the Census; adjustments by Division of Statistical Research, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


In 1880 nearly half of the entire working population was engaged 
in agriculture, forestry, and fisheries (the two latter groups account- 
ing for only a small fraction). In 1920 the proportion had fallen to 
27 per cent and the still further decrease since that time has probably 
brought it down to one-fourth. Every other major group of occupa- 
tions has gained relatively as compared with agriculture. The pro- 
portion for manufacturing, mechanical pursuits, and mining rose from 
25% per cent in 1880 to 33 per cent in 1920. A still greater propor- 
tionate gain appears in the group which includes trade, transporta- 
tion, and clerical services. The increasing efficiency in the produc- 
tion of commodities on the farms and in mines and factories has made 
it possible to set free larger numbers to engage in commerce, while in 
turn the greater multiplicity and elaboration of commodities has 
called for more complex methods of marketing. 

Advancing efficiency of production has also made possible an 
increase in the relative number engaged in professional pursuits and 
in personal services. The gain in the latter field has not been in 


2 Geological Survey reports include some partly manufactured mineral products and are not directly 
comparable with the census returns of the mining industry proper, but down to 1919 (the date of the last 
mining census) the rate of increase shown by the two sets of figures was practically identical. 

3 Owing to changes in the grouping of occupations according to great classes, in the definition of certain 
individual occupations, and in instructions to enumerators (especially as to reporting women and children) 
the census statistics as originally published require regrouping and also certain adjustments which must 
be made by estimate. The margin of possible error involved in these estimates is not sufficient to obscure 
the general nature of the shift which has taken place. 
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household servants; the proportion of these is decidedly smaller than 
half a century ago. It has been rather in persons working in hotels, 
restaurants, laundries, and other activities outside the home. 


Quantitative Increase in Production, 1899 to 1925. 


Calculations as to the quantitative increase in the products of 
agriculture, mining, and manufactures and in the volume of railway 
traffic from 1899 to 1925 are summarized in Table 9. There are no 
long-time data as to construction, a field in which the increase during 
recent years has been exceptionally rapid. Still less possible is it 
to measure the increase in the services (other than rail transport) 
which do not incorporate themselves in tangible goods. 

The data in the table are in part estimates and there may be a 
margin of error of several per cent in some of the items. The broad 
movement is, however, substantially as shown. The percentage of 
increase given for the output of factories is almost certainly an 
understatement. The quantitative figures from which the general 
average is computed are necessarily confined largely to commodities 
of simple type. Highly elaborate commodities in many instances 
can not be reported at all in terms of quantity and in many other 
cases the quantities are not comparable from census to census on 
account of differences of quality, style, shape, and size. In a pro- 
eressing country increase in output is naturally most marked in the 
unstandardized articles. Moreover the quantitative increase in 
articles not themselves comparable quantitatively can not be satis- 
factorily estimated by adjusting the statistics of their value by price 
indexes. Price statistics of articles themselves are either not avail- 
able or not comparable. It is not to be expected that the movement 
of their prices should be parallel with that of standardized commodi- 
ties, since a large proportion of them are newly developed articles in 
the production of which improvements take place with exceptional 
rapidity, while the exceptional increase in output likewise tends to 
reduce cost of production. 


Table 9.—General Indexes of Production and Workers, 1925 in Relation to 1899 


Workers we Value of output 
(thousands) Index 1925 (1899=100) | (minions of dollars) 
Industry ce m b 
-. | Quanti-| Output 
1899 1925 | Work"! tative | per 1899 1925 
output | worker 
ees | | 

Agriculture ne ee Fes eee 10, 500 10, 500 100 145 145 3, 500 12, 400 
MEin iin gs ME Rat Tet SARE. Sweet Fee 600 1, 065 177 480 271 600 4, 300 
Mian iiia CUUres= ee ee eee eee 5, 200 9, 772 188 278 148 4, 830 26, 775 
Transportation (railway) -___--.__--.- 929 1, 846 198 293 148 1,300 5, 620 
Totalior averages:- bess. es 17, 229 23, 183 135 1 247 2 183 10, 230 49, 090 


1 Computed by giving the above percentages weights according to the relative importance of the several 
branches in 1899, as determined by value of product. 
_ ? Obtained by dividing the average index of increase in output (247) by the actual ratio of total workers 
in 1925 to the total in 1899 (135). The figure exceeds the weighted average of the indexes of output per worker 
in the several branches, because the increase in number of workers between 1899 and 1925 was confined to 
branches in which the average value of output per worker is greater than it is in agriculture. 
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The combined output of agricultural, mineral, and manufactured 
commodities, and of railroad transportation increased nearly two 
and one-half times between 1899 and 1925. Population meantime 
had increased 54 per cent, so that, per capita of the total population, 
the output of these branches of industry increased at least 60 per 
cent. 

The increase in production of goods and services not covered by 
Table 9 has been greater than in these fields themselves. This is 
indicated by the fact that the number of workers in these four branches 
increased between 1899 and 1925 by only about 35 per cent as com- 
pared with 54 per cent for the total population, reflecting the shift 
from agriculture, and more recently from manufactures, into com- 
merce, professional and personal service, and construction. It is 
reasonable to assume that the increase in total output of goods and 
services of all kinds, per person in the total population, has been as 
great as the increase in output per worker in the four great branches 
of agriculture, mining, manufactures, and railroad transportation. 
This increase has been over 80 per cent (calculated by dividing 247, 
the relative number for output for 1925 as compared with 1899, by 
135, the relative number for workers).* 

The increase in production per hour of gainful labor has been even 
greater than the increase per-worker. The hours of labor in every 
industry have been cut down during the past quarter century. Cen- 
sus statistics regarding hours of labor go back only to 1909. They 
show a reduction of 11 per cent between that year and 1923 (data 
for 1925 not yet being available). As compared with 1899 the reduc- 
tion in hours for factory workers has probably been at least 15 per 
cent. In the other major branches of industry working hours have 
been cut down similarly. 

Changes in Production From Census to Census. 

More detailed analysis of the available data indicates that there 
was a decided increase in production per person employed in the 
major branches of industry from the beginning of the century down 
to the outbreak of the World War, and a still more rapid increase 
after the close of the war. The movement is to some extent obscured 
by the fact that the year 1914, in which the quinquennial census of 
manufactures was taken, was one of considerable depression. Con- 
sequently little if any increase appeared in the output per worker 
in manufacturing industries between 1909 and 1914. Had the 
census covered the more normal year 1913 the upward trend dis- 
closed by the two preceding censuses would have been found con- 


4 The calculations above summarized deal only with actual quantities, the combined percentages of 
increase being made up by weighting the percentages of change in the individual commodities according 
to their relative importance in terms of value. Roughly similar conclusions may be reached by adjusting 
the reported value of products according to the general wholesale price index, 
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tinuing. From 1899 to 1909 the number of wage earners in factories 
increased about 40 per cent, while the physical volume of production 
increased at least 60 per cent. 

The exceptional demand for certain types of commodities during 
the war resulted in very great activity of business. Many women 
were called from the homes, and many men from the farms, to the 
factories, while the farmers in turn by greater effort were able to 
increase their production. The process of expanding output, 
however, carried with it great dislocation of industry—the employ- 
ment of many workers on unfamiliar tasks, the turning of much 
machinery to purposes for which it was but little adapted, and the 
hasty erection of plants. Consequently efficiency of industry fell 
below normal. Production per worker in factories was no greater 
in 1919 than in the depressed year 1914. A very similar experience 
befell the railways. - 

The Increase in Production Since 1919. 

The increase in production of the major industries since 1919 has 
been rapid and at the same time there has been a diminution in the 
number of workers in these industries, so that the increase in output 
per worker has been decidedly greater. The changes are shown in 
Table 10. In this table also some of the figures are approximate 
only, but it is probable that they understate rather than overstate 
the increase in production. 


Table 10.—General Indexes of Production and Workers, 1925 in Relation to 1919 


Workers (thou- = Value of output 
sands) ! Index 1925 (1919= 100) | (mitlions of dollars) 
Industry | Q C 
| uanti-| Output 
1919 1925 | WotK-| tative | per | 1919 1925 
output | worker 
WeriGuiltiire 8 ee stone ce ceed 11, 300 10, 500 93 108 118 15, 700 12, 400 
IVER Oe Meee Se aoe ee es 1, 065 1, 065 100 133 133 3, 175 4, 300 
Manufacturesis 8 ot shea eee oes 10, 689 9, 772 9144 128144 140 24, 750 26, 775 
Transportation (railway)?___.-_____-- 1,915 1, 744 91 10444 115 4,721 5, 602 
Total-or averages. 2-4... --anee 24, 969 23, 081 93 120 129 48, 346 49, 077 


1 Estimates. 
2 Data based on Class I roads. 

Between 1919 and 1925 the output of the agricultural industry 
increased approximately 8 per cent, of mining 33 per cent, of manu- 
factures 281% per cent, and of transportation ’414 per cent. In each 
of these branches, except perhaps mining, as to which there are no 
complete statistics, there were fewer persons employed in 1925 than 
in 1919, and the increase in output per worker ranges from about 18 
per cent for agriculture to 40 per cent for manufactures. 

For the four branches combined the increase in output (ascertained 
by weighting the percentages of increase in the individual branche 

s 
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by the relative value of their products in 1919) was approximately 
one-fifth, while there was a decrease of about 7 per cent in the number 
of workers. The output per worker, therefore, was nearly 30 per cent 
greater in 1925 than in 1919. 

As already stated, the production of 1919 was relatively inefficient 
so that the increase in output per worker in recent years is greater 
than would have been the case had normal conditions prevailed 
throughout the world. That this is far from being the only explana- 
tion of the increase, however, is shown apart from other evidences, 
by comparison of the normal and prosperous year 1923 with the nor- 
mal and prosperous year 1925. The number of wage earners in Amer- 
ican factories declined by 4.4 per cent but the quantity of output 
increased by 6 or 7 per cent, the output per worker being at least 11 
per cent greater in 1925 than in 1923. Similarly the railways (Class 
I carriers) carried practically the same volume of traffic in 1925 as in 
1923 (slightly greater freight and somewhat less passenger traffic) 
but were able to do so with 7 per cent fewer employees. 

The decrease in the number of workers in agriculture, manufactures, 
and railroad transportation during recent years must not be supposed 
to have resulted in unemployment. There are no available general 
statistics of unemployment but it is certain that neither in 1923 nor 
in 1925 were there any considerable numbers unable to find work. 
Indeed had unemployment been prevalent in recent years the great 
increase in output, especially of manufactured goods, would have 
been impossible, for lack of markets. Those who have left the farms, 
the factories, and the railways have entered other fields. Some 
have gone into construction work which has been extremely active. — 
A large number have engaged in the new forms of transportation 
activity opened up by automotive vehicles. Still more have entered 
mercantile pursuits, notably those arising from the great and rapidly 
increasing automobile traffic. 

Major Factors in Advancing Industrial Efficiency. 

The fact that national output per capita has long been greater in 
the United States than in most other countries is in some measure 
owing to the abundance of agricultural land in proportion to the 
population, and the -abundance and variety of mineral resources. 
During the earlier history of the country its progress was in con- 
siderable part owing to the opening up of new resources. The in- 
crease in output during recent decades, however, can not be attri- 
buted to this cause. There have been some new discoveries of min- 
erals, notably of petroleum, but these contributions have been offset 
by the partial using up of other resources and by the necessity, with 
the growth of population, of extending cultivation to somewhat in- 
ferior lands. The principal factors in the recent increase in produc- 
tivity are, therefore, human as distinguished from natural factors, 
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Education and Research. 

Among these factors is the advance in education and scientific 
research. (Table 11.) Taking account both of the proportion of the 
children in school and of the average duration of attendance, the 
amount of elementary and secondary instruction given in 1924 was 
154 per cent greater than in 1870, and 85 per cent greater than in 
1890. In 1890 about 51% per cent of the children between the ages of 
14 and 17 years were in high schools and academies; in 1924 oVer 33 
per cent. Of persons 18 to 21 years of age about 114% per cent were in 
colleges and universities in 1890, and more than 7) per cent in 1924. 
Meantime instruction has become much better in quality and especi- 
ally more practical and more conducive to thinking power and to 
productive capacity. The rapidly expanding scientific research in 
colleges and universities, in endowed research institutions and in 
laboratories of great industrial concerns, has also proved of great 
practical importance in the progress of industry. 


Table 11.—Progress of Education in the United States 


Item 1870 1890 1910 1920 1924 
Pupils in elementary and secondary schools, per cent of total 
population foro to l7vyears of ages ss ee eee 57.0 68. 6 73.5 77.8 82.8 
Average days’ attendance in the year_._________._-__-_-_--____ 78 86 113 121 132 
Expenditure for elementary and secondary schools per person 
COMM MyeanS ONAL ya 4 4k eae: Pe 5 Aen DES sa ty eee eer $5 $7 $24 $37 $62 
Average annual salary of teachers in elementary and secondary 
Sehools Li) £3.85 eee se)  Senee Cees ett ee PEE 2 $189 $252 $485 $871 $1, 227 
Pupils in high schools and academies, thousands_______________|_-_---_- 298 | 1,032 | 2,041 2, 754 
Per cent of total population 14 to 17 years of age___________|_______- 5.6 14.3 26.4 Bowe 
Pupils in collegiate, postgraduate, and professional courses, 
thousands 2541004. feel Co ep Pa eee EEA eke ee ee ee a 78 204 414 607 
Per cent of total population 18 to 21 years of age___________|________ 1 28 5.6 Wawel 
Receipts of institutions of higher learning, exclusive of addi- 
tionsitorendowment, mmillionsof Gollarss 2225 5. 320 ee sees te eee 78 189 341 
Percentage of illiterates in population 10 years of age and over: 
SATIN CLAS SOG Stee Ste meer ae ye a I Nek gt eh en eee 20.0 13.3 Ga Lg |e 
IAT WANITOSE LE Cee ae CRETE OPES | WS eh PTI Deut aries 11.5 427 5.0 ay0 Meee 
Nativecwitit@si 250. t750o 5. ase pe tat re ee eee rae ee 6. 2 3.0 eh ae Ne 
INGETO AF SeE Ee SER OES. eRe rebe ee Sey 81.4 oak 30. 4 20k ON See saa 
Capital. 


Another factor in the progress of industry is the large and increasing 
use of capital. The reports of corporations for taxation purposes 
furnish significant data as to capital used in production; the great 
bulk of industry is conducted by corporations. The combined 
assets of corporations in the fields of mining, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, and public utilities in 1924 were more than $90,000,000,000, 
of which about $28,000,000,000 were in the form of current assets— 
inventory, accounts receivable, and cash—and the remainder in 
fixed assets—plant and equipment. In the mining industry the 
assets of corporations were equal to about $10,500 per wage earner 
employed (including the wage earners of noncorporate concerns). 
The corresponding proportion for manufacturing industries was 
about $5,250, and for the steam railroads more than $8,000, 
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The amount of capital used is rapidly increasing. The increase in 
the savings deposits in banks, the increase in assets of building and 
loan associations, the premiums paid to life insurance companies 
less the operating expenses, and the additions to surpluses of corpora- 
tions, together total about $6,000,000,000 annually. There are, of 
course, many other forms of savings, apart from these. It has been 
roughly estimated that the total annual savings amount to about 
$10,000,000,000. (See section on Finance.) These savings largely 
go directly to aid production. They include also, however, sums 
invested, as in homes and public improvements, for the purpose of 
producing not saleable commodities or services but a continuous use 
or enjoyment. 

Machinery and Power. 


The use of capital in industry is reflected conspicuously in the 
machine equipment of farms, factories, mines, and other productive 
enterprises. The relative abundance of capital makes it possible 
with advantage to discard promptly the less efficient machine in favor 
of the more efficient. 

A rough measure of the use of machinery is furnished by the sta- 
tistics of the capacity of prime movers. In manufacturing industries 
each wage earner on the average is aided by prime movers of a capacity 
of 4.3 horsepower; in 1899 the average was2.1. The power employed 
on American railways has similarly increased. The average capacity 
of the individual locomotive has doubled since 1900 and it requires 
no more men to operate a locomotive than before. 

A still broader view of the use of power is gained from the data of 
the production of mineral fuels and of water power. (See section 
on Fuel and Power.) The output of these fuels and water power, 
reduced to the terms of equivalent of coal, has averaged during recent 
years about 74% tons per capita of the entire population, a figure 
four or five times greater than half a century ago, and about twice as 
great asin 1900. Moreover the heat and energy derived have increased 
much more still by reason of the growing efficiency with which fuels 
are utilized. 

Mass Production. f 

Except in agriculture, where the so-called one-man farm has thus 
far proved more efficient, American industry is characterized by 
large-scale production. 

In 1923 there were more than 10,000 manufacturing establishments 
in this country with an output each exceeding $1,000,000, and these 
together contributed two-thirds of the value of all factory products. 
(Table 12.) There were nearly 1,000 factories each employing more 
than 1,000 wage earners and these together reported 2,100,000 
employees out of an aggregate of 8,800,000 in all plants. Con- 
siderably more than half of the total number of factory workers were 
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in plants employing 250 or more wage earners each. The relative 
importance of large plants has increased materially; in 1909 (the 
first year for which comparable statistics are available) 43 per cent of 
all factory wage earners were in plants with more than 250 employees. 


Table 12.—Relation of Power Equipment to Numoer of Workers 


Manufacturing industries 
Year Wace Horsepower |Horsepower 
of prime per wage 
CHIE movers earner 
ISO A cosas See et ETO LOT 4,713,000 | — 10, 000, 000 2.1 
AIO). ok SU, oa ee Set one ae ean das ae aeee sakes wccatesse etcseebuce 6, 615, 000 18, 675, 000 2.8 
7 ae ee ee ee rey | ae ee eee ee ee 7, 036, 000 22, 437, 000 3.2 
4910 2 owcc cells andy asdteaslaus-voteeebascseeuw as cewesuaee bane oe 9, 096, 000 29, 504, 000 3. 2 
NODS oe cet bc cewen een enece ae apast aekmees = adeerweceat saasooe 8, 778, 000 33, 094, 000 3.8 
1925 2 See ee ec badass ay saad spon oes e beeen de oeeweeesaee 8, 384, 000 35, 735, 000 4.3 
Mining and quarrying 
TO0O LA Sc ot bs ee Ae oe ee cater ees satee sete geoee. see 581, 728 2, 867, 562 4.9 
1000 5 Ceol oh Lees Shea sest Ouahraabeaiamcl steers ape banenes 1, 065, 283 4, 608, 253 4.3 
TO1G oo os ck cmc Svea wan uate nae axe Mec e we aebins S Bik sagas aia ae 1, 088, 189 6, 723, 786 6. 2 
Railways 
Per employee 
Aggregate 
Number of| tractive i er hel er 
employees | power oflo- y ints & Tracti C 
comotives BREE: ar 
power | capacity 
Thousands 
Fiscal years: of pownds Tons Pounds Tons 
TOO PA owen ote cn secan cena cemeneae 929, 000 1660, 000 | 134, 980, 000 710 37.7 
BO08 Aon ee as cheat eae parewet 1, 503, 000 | 1, 549, 000 73, 665, 000 1, 030 49.0 
pO pes che Se, Spee ener a at Pope qs aed a 1, 710, 000 1, 932, 000 90, 977, 000 1, 1380 53.2 
Calendar years: 
Class I— 
NOLO pees Se 4852 3k ete sw ee 21,935,000 | 2,313, 000 99, 001, 000 1, 200 51.2 
OCB ace ee eee ees cosa eae es 11,879,000 | 2, 544, 000 101, 318, 000 1,350 53.9 
ar ee pe Sel eee ee ee eS 11, 769,000 | 2,587,000 | 105, 570, 000 1, 460 59.7 


1 Number of locomotives, 36,703; estimated average capacity, 18,000 pounds. Number of cars, 1,295,510; 
estimated average capacity, 27 tons. : 
2Including Class I switching and terminal companies; 1919 estimated as to such companies. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce and Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Large scale production is particularly conducive to low costs where 
processes are repetitive—that is, where large quantities of the same 
product are turned out. The big plant can in such cases introduce 
highly specialized machinery adapted to the various particular tasks, 
whereas the smaller plant must often use machines intended for more 
general purposes, turning them first to one and then to another 
operation. Repetition also permits close specialization of labor. 

The great magnitude of the domestic market has much to do with 
large-scale operation of plants. The United States has a population 
much greater than that of any other country of high standard of 
living and the per capita income of its people averages much higher 
than in most other countries. For many manufactured articles the 
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Chart VI—MANUFACTURES: IMPORTS AND EXPORTS IN RELATION TO 
THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
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American market is greater than that of all other countries combined. 
In Europe the many national boundaries place barriers on the dis- 
tribution of products, and tend to limit the size of the plants producing 
any given article. 

The relation of manufacturing to imports and exports is shown 
graphically in Chart VI. 

Elimination of Waste. 

Much of the progress of industry, especially during recent years, 
has been owing to the fact that problems of production and distribu- 
tion have been systematically studied. The result has been to render 
discovery, invention, and improvement largely an organized and con- 
tinuous process rather than a haphazard one. This movement has 
come to be commonly designated as ‘elimination of waste” or 
‘simplified practice.” These systematic movements are conducted 
by individual corporations and other concerns, by associations of 
producers, dealers and consumers, by special research organizations, 
by universities, and by the Federal and State Governments. There is 
a growing practice of cooperation among all interests toward this end. 

One of the several important directions taken in recent years has 
been concerted agreement for the simplification of products. In 
scores of branches of industry, producers, dealers, and consumers 
have agreed to the cutting out of unnecessary sizes, shapes, and 
varieties of products, concentrating production on a limited number 
of standard forms, with the consequent marked reduction in, average 
unit cost. The Department of Commerce has played a large part in 
this movement, which is discussed under the heading ‘‘ Developments 
in simplified practice”’ on page 33. 


CENSUS STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES 
Census of 1925. 


Complete statistics of manufacturing are furnished by the censuses 
which were taken decennially up to 1899, quinquennially from that 
time to 1919, and since then biennially. The results of the 1925 
census have recently become available and the totals for the princi- 
pal items are shown in Table 13, with comparison for similar data 
for each census since 1899. As the totals for output are necessarily 
expressed as values, which are affected by price changés, the general 
wholesale price index of the Department of Labor is also included in 
this table. The data are shown graphically in Chart VII. The 
number of wage earners* in 1925 was 78 per cent greater than in 
1899, 22 per cent greater than in 1914, and 21 per cent greater than 


5 The average number of wage earners is ascertained by taking the actual number at a given day each 
month, adding, and dividing by 12. In the case of seasonal industries the number thus reached is much 
less than the number actually employed during -the active season,-and in all industries the effect of un- 
employment is eliminated, but not the effect of over-time or part-time work. These characteristics of the 
statistics of wage earners should be borne in mind in considering average earnings obtained by dividing 
the amount of wages paid by the number of wage earners. 
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in 1921, but was smaller than in either 1919 or 1923. There were 
384,000 less workers reported in 1925 than in 1923, a decrease of 
about 4 per cent. Every census since 1899 shows an increase in the 
average earnings of the workers. The average earnings per worker 
in 1925 amounted to about $1,280, which was almost three times as 


Chart VII INDEXES OF CENSUS STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 
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much as in 1899; over twice as much as in 1914, and about 2 per cent 
greater than in 1923. These figures indicate that the payments to 
wage earners have increased relatively more during the first quarter 
of a century than the cost of living, although there has been a con- 
siderable decrease in working hours during this period. 
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Table 13.—General Census Statistics of Manufactures 4 


Note.—The census.statistics as originally published covered, for years prior to 1921, all establishments 
with products valued at $500 or more; but for 1921 and subsequent years no data have been included for 
establishments whose products were valued at less than $5,000. The statistics for groups of industries and 
individual industries in Tables 15 and 17 are as originally published, so far as the minimum value of products 
limit is concerned, but in Table 13 the figures for number of establishments, average number of wage earn- 
ers, and value of products for 1914 and 1919 have been revised by excluding the data for establishments with 
products valued at less than $5,000, thus rendering the figures for these items strictly comparable for the 
last five censuses. Such revision is not, however, possible in the cases of salaried officers and employees, 
salaries, wages, and primary horsepower and consequently these items are not strictly comparable as 
between 1919 and earlier years, on the one hand, and 1921 and subsequent years, on the other; and likewise 
the average rates of annual earnings in 1914 and 1919 were actually slightly less than appears from the table. 
(The average earnings as given on p. 27 are computed from the data as originally published and are closely 
comparable for the censuses for 1909 to 1925.) As to all items except number of establishments, the change 
in basis had only a negligible effect on the comparability of the figures as between different census years. 
In fact, the establishments reporting, at the census for 1919, products valued at less than $5,000 contiibuted 
only a fraction of 1 per cent of the aggregate number of wage earners and value of products. 


[Salaries, wages, cost of materials, and values in millions of dollars; number of establishments, salaried 
officers and employees, wage earners, and horsepower in thousands] 


General 
Wage Value 
Num- |Salaried ‘ whole- 
ber of | officers ie mone date Bo Cost of Value added sale 
Period ! estab- | and |,“¢Vel- | Wages h Y | mate- Mi price 
lish- em- Bove RS) Spon rials Dred a tps index 
ments | ployees ber) ture wet 
208 364 4, 713 381 2,008 | 9,961 6, 576 | 11,407 4, 831 75 
216 520 5, 468 574 2,610 | 138, 296 8, 500 | 14, 794 6, 294 86 
268 790 6, 615 939 3,427 | 18,552 | 12,143 | 20,672 8, 529 97 
177 963 6, 896 1, 274 4,068 -| 22,291 | 14, 278"| 23, 988 9, 710 98 
214 1, 429 8,990 | 2,864 | 10,453 | 29,298 | 36,989 | 61,737 | 24, 748 206 
196 1, 141 6, 938 2, 551 8, 193 (2) 25,155 | 43,427 | 18, 272 147 
196 1, 350 8,768 | 3,001 | 10,999 | 33,057 | 34,481 | 60,258 | 25,777 154 
187 | 31, 256 8, 384 | 32,921 | 10,729 | 35, 735 | 35,931 | 62,706 | 26,775 159 
10 293 1, 488 1, 647 6,661 | 13,444 | 21,653 | 38,718 | 17,065 
5.6 30. 4 21.6 129.3 163.7 60. 3 J51..7 161.4 175.7 


1 Data for the coffee-roasting and spice-grinding industry are included for 1914 and earlier years, but not 
for 1919 and subsequent years. 

2 Not called for in schedules for 1921. 

3 Not including 84,646 salaried officers and employees of central administrative offices, with salaries 
aggregating $225,512,798. For purposes of comparison with the figures published for earlier years, these 
figures should be added to those given in the table, making combined totals of 1,340,147 salaried officers and 
employees and $3,146,774,676. 

Source: Bureau of the Census. 

Labor has been much aided by the constantly increasing use of 
machinery, which usually results in a greater quantitative output 
per wage earner. One indication of greater use of machinery is the 
increase in the horsepower of prime movers installed in manufactur- 
ing establishments. From 1914 to 1925 horsepower increased by over 
60 per cent, which is about three times as large a percentage gain 
as that in the number of wage earners. This growth in horsepower 
does not fully reflect the increase in efficiency of machinery, but 


only that in the quantity or magnitude of the machinery. 


Table 14.—Percentage of Change in Census Statistics of Manufacturing - 
Industries 
[Based on Table 13] 


Per cent increase or decrease (—) 
Item 1899 to | 1914 to | 1919to | 1923 to 
1925 1925 1925 1925 
Wage earners 77.9 21.6 —6.7 —4,4 
Wagess iss oe 434.3 163. 7 2.6 —2.5 
Cost of materials 446.4 151.7 —2.9 + 4.2 
Valucolproductsaesse ee. ee eee ee 449, 7 161.4 1.6 4.1 
Value added by manufacture 454, 2 175.7 8. 2 3.9 
Primary? horsepower: teae ee Se ee eee 258. 7 60.3 22.0 8.1 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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There is a great amount of duplication in the aggregate cost of 
materials and value of production as reported by the census owing to 
the use of partly finished goods produced by one establishment as 
materials for other establishments in the same or other industries. 
The total value of production, which includes this duplication, 
amounted to $62,706,000,000 in 1925, which was about five and 
one-half times as much as in 1899, over two and one-half times as 
great as in 1914, and was 4 per cent more than in 1923. | 

The value added to materials by manufacture is a net figure and 
represents the real service of manufacturing industries, though not, 
of course, the net value of manufactured products. This value as 
reported by the census of 1925 was $26,775,000,000, which was about 
five and one-half times as great as in 1899, 176 per cent more than 
in 1914, and 4 per cent more than in 1923. 

The increase in manufacturing industry from 1914 to 1925 becomes 
appreciably greater if the manufacture of distilled, malt, and vinous 
liquors, which has been reduced to a minimum by the prohibition 
amendment, is excluded. The principal items for these two censuses 
with the liquor industries omitted are as shown in the following table: 


Per cent 

Item 1914 1925 of 
increase ! 
Wage earners (average number) -_-__--____---_--__--_____- 6, 817, 000 8, 383, 000 23.0 
WWEGeS ald = 7 ait von eee nk Rg ete oes $4, 004, 778,000 | $10, 727, 869, 000 167.9 
Waelerotmnoguct: aos8 sete we eS, $23, 172, 078,000 | $62, 652, 572, 000 | 170. 4 
Walne added by mantiactirels = =o. <<< Se $9, 190, 322,000 | $26, 757, 254, 000 | 191.1 


1 As to the comparability of the data for the two years see headnote, Table 13. 


Manufactures by Groups of Industries. 

The Bureau of the Census divides manufacturing industries into 
16 major groups. (Tables 15 and 16; see also headnote, Table 13.) 

The value added by manufacture in 1925 was greater for each of 
these groups than for 1914 and was also greater than for 1923 for 
all groups except musical instruments, railroad repair shops, textiles, 
leather, and lumber. The largest increases for 1925 as compared 
with 1923 were shown by tobacco manufactures, rubber products, 
paper and printing, and chemicals, while the value added to products 
by manufacture showed a most significant decrease in the case of 
musical instruments and railroad repair shops. 

The number of wage earners was greater than in 1914 for all groups 
except tobacco manufactures and musical instruments, the increases 
ranging from 91 per cent for rubber products to 5 per cent for stone, 
clay, and glass products. Comparisons with 1923 showed a decrease 
in number of wage earners for all industries except rubber products, 
paper and printing, and stone, clay, and glass products. The principal 
decreases in wage earners were shown by the musical instruments, 
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Table 15.—Manufactures: Census Statistics by Groups of Industries: 


[Figures for wage earners and horsepower are in thousands; wages, cost of materials, value of products, and 


value added by manufacture are in millions of dollars. 


See headnote, Table 13, p. 26] 


1899 | 1914 | 1919 | 1921 | 1923 | 1925 | 1899 | 1914 | 1919 ' 1921 | 1923 | 1925 
Item = 
Food and kindred products Tobacco manufactures 
§ | | 
Wage earners_..-.--------- 312] 536] 723) 618| 672) 665, 142) 179) 157) 150, 146) 132 
Wa SOS alee abana see 129) 303 766| 737 786 794 50, 78 124 121) 120 112 
Cost of materials__.__-..-.- 1, 838] 3, 907/10, 009| 5, 957| 6,766] 7,749] 107) 207 484) 608} 516) 426 
Value of products.__._- 2, 274] 4, 978/12, 444) 8,041] 9, 227/10, 419 283) 490) 1,013) 1,048) 1, 044 1, O91 
Value added by manufac- | 
tITOss 4 eae ae 436} 1,071) 2,435) 2,084) 2,461) 2,670 176| 283 529 440 528 665 
Primary horsepower - ------ (1) | 2,504) 3,173) @) 3, 686] 3,882) (1) 35 43) (1) 43 42 
Textiles and their products Leather and its manufactures 
t | 
Wage earners. ------------- 1, 030} 1, 506} 1, 610) 1, 510) 1, 715) 1, 627 238 307 349 280 345 315 
Wagecs:. oS. oe Sa 342 676) 1,481] 1,472) 1, 744) 1, 654 100 169 363 314 389 356 
Costiof materials._--------- 896] 2,014] 5,380) 3, 801] 5,395) 5,348) 396) 753) 1,714) 934] 1,083) 1,015 
Value of products___-.----- 1, 637| 3,445] 9, 211) 6,957] 9, 463] 9,123] 584) 1, 105} 2,610) 1, 544) 1,880} 1,768 
Value added by manufac- 
turelnt 4. Peel eee 741) 1,431) 3,831) 3, 156} 4, 068) 3,775 188 352 896 610 797 753 
Primary horsepower --_--- (1) | 2,717) 3,248} ©) | 3,784) 3,986} () 311} 383) (4) 413} 414 
Rubber products ? Paper and printing 
| 
Wage earners... ...-=-.--=----|-.---- 741 159 103} 138] 141) 298] 453! 510) 467) 527) 6537 
Wiatesn bic soe ee ee ee Sere 44 194 124 182 191 140 296 565 637 743 806 
Costiof tnaterials:< 33-2 eae ee 163 594 378 501 719 214 581} 1, 308} 1,332) 1, 544) 1,614 
Value of products. 2. --.---|22222. 301} 1, 138 705 959] 1,255} 606; 1,456] 3,015] 3, 150) 3,772) 4,144 
Value added by manufac- 
A Di as Sh gl ee a eed Pil ea 138 544) 327 458 536 392 875) 1, 707| 1, 818) 2, 228} 2, 530 
Primary horsepower - ---.--|------ 199} 429) (@) 606} 657} () | 2,039] 2,346} (1) | 2,744} 3, 061 
Tron and steel and products 3 Nonferrous metals and products 
Wage earners. ------------- 734| 618} 859) 572| 893) 851) 191) 238) 304 212 297; 275 
Wighesee wine tote a 382 422) 1, 244 731} 1, 325) 1, 284 97 154 359 256) 394 381 
Cost of materials____------- 987| 1, 316] 3,424) 2, 140] 4,153) 3, 734 497 964| 1, 737 886) 1, 767| 1, 947 
Value of products.___------ 1, 793) 2, 138] 5, 890] 3, 456} 6, 829] 6, 462 749] 1,328] 2,517] 1,407) 2, 634) 2, 834 
Value added by manufac- 
PULCL = sce sea eee ee 806 822) 2, 466] 1, 316) 2, 676) 2, 728 252 364 780 521 867 887 
Primary horsepower - - ----- () | 4,588] 6,430) @) | 7,202) 7,519) () 549} 952) () | 1,169] 1,158 
A Transportation equipment, air, land, 
Machinery 4 Eri dWAtSEe z 
IWiagejearnenss 2-2-2052 =| ecm 619 998 662 908 859) 363 313 859 406 606) _ 560 
Wages__-.---- oe i 3535/22 25 412} 1, 240 833] 1,254) 1, 225 189 231) 1, 259 591 964 908 
Cost of materials: <52- ssa 663} 1, 973) 1, 361} 1,892) 1, 985 302 640) 3, 201) 1,803) 3, 394) 3, 389 
Valuerof products: =. -+-2-2\._.22: 1, 582} 4, 769} 3, 235) 4, 728] 5, 020 583] 1,137) 5, 627] 3, 018) 5, 333) 5, 452 
Value added by manufac- 
UID) ps 5 a ee se 5 a eee, 919) 2,796] 1, 874} 2, 836] 3, 035 281 497| 2,426) 1, 215) 1, 939) 2, 063 
Primary horsepower -_--.!_-___- 1, 257} 2,060) @) | 2,300} 2,714' (A) 602} 1,454] () | 1,624] 1,889 
Railroad repair shops & Lumber and allied products 
Wage earnerss-2 2) Se eal See | 366 516) 418} 528 458 547| 865 864 703 932 921 
Wages. <2... ie aa oi see | 253 727 672 773 668 212 447 860 670 963 978 
Cost of materials______ 262 548; 507 631 564 561 766] 1, 368] 1,198) 1, 666] 1, 725 
Value of products 553} 1, 354) 1, 267} 1,520] 1,333] 1,031} 1,616] 3,113] 2,457] 3, 633 3, 989 
Value added by manufac- ; 
CLIT CRESS eee Poe teen ees (aaa 291; 806) 760) 889) 769} 470) 850) 1, 745) 1,259] 1, 967| 1,964 
Primary horsepower ----.._|_---.- 479| 645) (4) 806} 942) () | 3,176) 3,410} (@) | 3,336] 3,473 


1 No data. 


2 Included in ‘‘ Miscellaneous industries”’ in 1899. 

3 Includes ‘‘ Machinery ’”’ for: 1899. 

4 Included in “‘Iron and steel and products”’ for 1899. 
5 Includes “‘ Railroad repair shops” in 1899. 

6 Included in ‘‘Transportation equipment, air, land, and water’’ in 1899. 
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Table 15.—Manufactures: Census Statistics by Groups of Industries—Con. 


1919 | 1921 


1925 


2 Included in ‘‘ Miscellaneous industries’’ in 1899. 
7 Includes ‘‘ Rubber products”’ and ‘‘ Musical instruments and phonographs”’ in 1899. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


1899 | 1914 1923 1899 | 1914 | 1919 | 1921 | 1923 | 1925 
Item Teor. : 
ews es; @hemlcals, Taivieral fuels, and 
Stone, clay, and glass products alcohole liquors 

Wageeanners. 2. 2... 26.5 245) 336) 303) 253 352 353 164 349) 461 314 384 381 

_ Wag |S RE soy ee ee 109} 206) 333) 307) 454) 467 81 225) 550) 404) 501 506 

Gost-ofmaterials:-c-e 95) 241 423) 428) 573) 604! 478) 1,485) 3,904] 3,112] 3, 680} 4,180 

Value of products_________- 294 619} 1,112} 1,033} 1, 563) 1, 641 978} 2, 685] 6,091] 4, 595) 5, 707] 6, 430 
Value added by manufac- 

OuO= =: 5 ee ee ee 199} 378 689} 605) 990) 1,037} 500} 1, 200} 2, 187] 1, 483] 2,027] 2, 250 

Primary horsepower___.---| (4) | 1,494] 1,585] (1) | 1.936] 2,348} (1) | 1,920] 2,425) (1) | 2,740) 2, 983 

age reenact and Miscellaneous industries 7 

Wiage earners». <22- 2 49 69 45 58) 47 483) 216; 291 224| 272) 262 

Witigess!t- ated Shoes 31 76 54 75 63} 203 120) 312} 268} 334 337 

Cost of materials_______ 49} 137 95} 124 99} 490) 349) 842) 614, 794) 834 

Value of products 120} 321 213) 283 232| 1,004 664| 1, 664) 1, 300) 1, 684} 1, 816 
Value added by manufac- 

pures = — Reed: ee See | 71 184 118 159 133 514 315 822} 686) 890) 982 

Primary horsepower--_____|_____- 58) 91} () 90 97} (1) 362] 623; (4) 578) 605 

1No data. 


Table 16.—Percentages of change (minus (—) sign indicates decrease) from 
1914 and 1928 to 1925 in Census Statistics of Manufactures, by Groups of 


of . 
Pudiistries [Based on Table 15] 
1914 to | 1923 to | 1914 to | 1923 to | 1914 to | 1923 to | 1914 to | 1923 to 
1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 
Item 
Food and kin- | Textiles and Rubber Tron and steel 
dred products products products and products 
Wings earmers-< 7 8 eee 24, 1 1.) 8:0] —5.1 90. 5 2.2 Sauk —4.7 
Wiages--— Sous. : 4 162.0 LS) 144.7 —§.2| 334.1 4.9 204. 3 —3.1 
Cost of materials___ 98.3 14.5 165. 5 — .9| 341.1 43.5 183.7 —10. 1 
Value of products 109.3 12.9 164.8 | —3.6 | 316.9 30.9 | 202.2 —5. 4 
Value added by manufacture 149.3 8.5 163.8 —7.2 | 288.4 L700} 231.9 1.9 
Primary borsepowers... 9225... 3-25. 55. 0 5.3 46.7 5.3 | 230.2 8.4 63.9 4.4 
; Ales Musica] instru- 
A Railroad repair |Stone, clay, and a 
Machinery eee Z ments and 
shops glass products phonographs 
Wage earners_____----.-------------- S828 | 8 2604 See. 1112-19. 4 te cpea be mmoalil arn | 19° 
WALES eek oe ee PS So 197.3 —2.3 164.0 | —13.6 126. 7 2.9 103. 2 —16.0 
Cost ofmateniais ss 7 78s 20 ie 199. 4 4.9 | 115.3 | —10.6| 150.6 5.4} 102.0 —20. 2 
Value of products___.-..----..-- 217.3 6.2] 141.0 | —12.3 165. 1 5.0 93.3 —18.0 
Value added by manufacture____ 230.3 7.0] 164.3 | —13.5 174.3 4.7 87.3 —16.4 
Primary horsepower. ---------------- 115.9 18.0 96. 7 16.9 57.2 21.3 67.2 7.8 
Tobacco manu-| Leather and Paper and Nonferrous 
factures manufactures rintin metals and 
Cee Dp 8 products 
Wee aoe ee —26.3| —9.6 2.6] —8.7| 18.5 19-156 | 7.4 
Wages. £2. 27.. 24 43.6 —6,7 110. 7 S50 172.3 8.5 147.4) —3.3 
Cost of materials____- 105.8 | —17.4 34.8 | -—6.3 | 177.8 4.5 | 102.0 10. 2 
Value of products 122.7 4.5 60.0 | —6.0| 184.6 9.9} 113.4 7.6 
Value added by manufacture____ 135. 0 25.9 113.9 —5.5 189, 1 13.6 143.7 23 
Primary horsepower... 20 2... -. 4. -s-- 20. 0 —2.3 33.1 .2 50. 1 11.6 110.9 | —.9 
Ee. 5 Chemicals, 
Pr ds eae Lumber and | mineral fuels, | Miscellaneous 
ranean mh >! allied products | and alcoholic industries 
and, and water liquors 
Wage earmerss oe. psseesc-2sess se ace Aone 7.16 6x0 Cio” asl oie Coa 
WiAS6S 5 sa F258 52. 3. —5.8 118.8 1.6 124.9 | 120) 180.8 9 
Cost of materials____- : —.1] 125.2 3.5 | 181.5 18.6] 139.0 5.0 
Value of products } 2.2 | 128.3 15) 139.5) 127) 173.5 7.8 
Value added by manufacture________- 3165..1 6.4 | 131.1 —.2 87.5 TIS Os 2h 10.3 
Primary horsepower----------------- 213.8 16.3 9.4 4.1 55. 4 8.9 67. 1 4,7 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 17.—Manufactures: Comparative 


[Wages and values in millions and tenths of millions of dollars; wage earners and horsepower 


Average number of wage Horse- 
earners Wages power 
Industry 
1914 1921 1923 1925 1914 1921 1923 1925 1914 

Bitions * -3 een ee pose eee aes 14.1 18.5 | 20.8 17.8 10.1 22.9 25.5 | 22.3 91.4 
Condensed milk: 2-222. 2-232 Se 6.0 9.5 8.7 Te a Seal LOLS. ll lOn6 8.4 19. 6 
Slaughtering and meat packing_____- 98.8 | 117.0 | 182.8 | 120.4 | 62.1 | 152.9 | 167.6 | 159.4 | 252.1 
Canning and preserving, fruits and | 62.9] 51.7] 72.5| 85.9} 23.1] 86.8] 57.2| 67.4] 106.5 

vegetables. 
Flour and grain mills___._____-______- 39.7 35.4 35. 2 32.0 24.6 | 43.1 41.7 39.7 | 821.4 
Bakery productse .- = see eee 124.1 | 148.5 | 162.6 | 160.4 | 76.9 | 198.9 | 214.6 | 219.6 | 106.8 
Sugar refining (cane) 11,3) 18.5.) 15.31) 14.6 7.8| 19.5} 20.0} 19.0 49.7 
Beverages 2. 2. ses = an ees 15,6 || 33.2) 29.35) - 27.4 85.99) AB. 7 | 87. (= |- oOo 24,7 
Cotton g00d sos --k a= eae ee ee oe 379.4 | 412.1 | 471.5 | 445.2] 146.1 | 328.2 | 396.6 | 353.9 |1, 563.8 
Kit OOS. et eee een een 150.5 | 161.9 | 194.2 | 186.7 59.8 | 132.2 | 168.3 | 168.7 122.9 
Silkimanufachures.2—-.- eee ee 108.2 | 121.4 | 125.2 | 182.5 | 47.1 | 113.4 | 126.8 | 142,7 111.4 
Woolentgoods),etee. ae a aeeee ae 190.0 | 185.3 | 229.8 | 199.1 | 90.7 | 203.6 | 271.5 | 234.7 | 418.4 
Clothing, men’s and women’s-_--_--_- 342.7 | 310.1 | 328.0 | 300.8 | 179.4 | 387.0 | 411.9 | 378.9 63.1 
Blast furnaces: 32 2h ee ees 29.4) 18.7] 36.7] 29.2] 22.8] 29.4] 58.9] 45.3 |1,222.3 
Steel works and rolling mills_______- 248.7 | 235.5 | 388.2 | 370.7 | 488.1 | 325.0 | 637.8 | 615.0 |2, 703. 6 
Stoves and hot-air furnaces_________- 29.5) 24.5] 33.0] 29.4] 20.8) 29.8] 45.9] 41.5 41.1 
Tools and cutlery, ete: -1- 25 2.--2-4- 42.3 | 41.2] 55.8} 50.7| 24.4) 44.7] 69.5] 65.8 92. 4 
Steam fittings, ete... os 2-42 26.4] 30.8] 44.1] 43.3] 16.7] 39.6] 64.8] 64.0 38. 4 
Structural iron works 3___________..- 47,2] 32.9] 51.6] 483] 383.4] 47.5] 80.8] 77.4] 109.1 
Hardware, nviess= So Ree ee 43.7 | 35.2) 52.2] 52.3 23.8] 36.2] 68.57) 65.6 56. 8 
Lumber and timber products_-___-.-| 479.8 | 364.2 | 495.9 | 474.0 | 240.0 | 313.5 | 476.0 | 456.7 /2,190. 4 
Planing-mill products fe i 103.0 | 111.3] 61.9] 96.0 | 183.3 | 146.6 | 410.3 
Furniture. foe ees k ‘ 168.1 | 180.9 73.3 | 144.1 | 204.5 | 225.2 239, 7 
eather, tanneds 2-6. = Ss2 cee 5 $977) 68.0} 3109°) 87.7 1978.8. |) 66,8 > V7 
Boots and shoes, other than rubber_.| 191.6 | 183.5 | 225.2 | 207.0 | 105.7 | 205.0 | 250.3 | 225.8 96.0 
Rubbenproducts 4235s) -2-s28see. cee 74.0 | 108.3 | 137.9 | 141.1 44,2 | 123.6 | 182.1 | 190.6 199. 2 
Paper and wood pulp E 88.5 | 105.3 | 120.7} 123.8} 53.2 | 127.0 | 151.5 | 160.1 {1,612.0 
Printing and publishing, and allied | 272.1 | 268.1 | 291.0 | 296.3 | 195.5 | 407.7 | 459.9 | 502.1 | 327.1 

industries. 
Cheniicalssnie.:9:80 5. So 5 ee ee 82.3} 46.3| 74.9] 55.7] 22.1] 580] 99.8] 80.4] 267.9 
OKe>. 25 ea eee 21.1 16.1 28.4 23. 2 14.3 23.8 48.1 36.8 Tt 
Fertilizers 22.8 16.9 18.6 19.6 10. 5 16.0 16. 4 a te Rr 113.9 
Gas, illuminating and heating__-___- 43.8) 35.0] 42.3] 47.0] 26.8] 53.3] 59.6; 67.4] 213.3 
Cottonseed oil and cake-_______-_--- O15) IG 22874 61652 8.5: |) 1283 7.9 | 11.4] 249.8 
Paints: and varnishes 22.) 5 ss 16/L iS: O11, 22284) 6255) 10025)" 23.58" 2129-9) 35, 4 67.6 
Petroleum refining --__ 25.4) 63.2] 66.7] 65.3] 19.4 | 102.3 | 103.8 | 104.6 | 128.2 
SOdp etm aes, - oo Leese Dee 14,2 16.6 17.0 14.9 8.1 18.9 20.8 18.0 34.1 
Marble, slate, and stone work_______ 54.9] 30.3] 40.1] 36.6] 38.0] 44.1] 61.6] 59.6] 206.1 
(OLS eles ale Peat 7 0 apes geen, SAN 4 a Tew 27.9} 26.2) 36.1 38.4 18.2 34.4 49.7 53.9 490. 4 
@lay-products= 212 227s eee ase 100.2 | 68.8} 102.7] 102.8] 54.9] 73.7 | 123.8 | 127.1 | 442.5 
Pottery, including porcelain ware.-.-| 26.7 | 28.5 | 36.8] 36.5| 16.7] 35.4] 46.7] 46.8 22.3 
Glass: eee I) ee Ae 74.5 | 54.7) 73.3] 69.4] 48.7] 68.2] 89.9] 867] 162.9 
COD Der ea seek eee. See eee Se La: 8.3 20.7 15.6 16.1 11.2 31.3 22.6 195.0 
LA S00 PaR a e S eS 7.4 4.5 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 8.8 9.0 29.7 
Brass, bronze, and alloys_-__-__.---- 40.3 | 39.8! 64.7] 62.9! 25.1] 463! 888] 90.6} 122.0 
Aluminum manufactures_._-.______--| 4.6 9.6) 16.38| 14.4 2.6} 10.8| 19.8] 19.8 12.3 
Tobacco and snuff, ete_-_.___.__-_-- 26.0 | 16.6) 16.3] 15.0 Ca eP ari) bel Abt y 21.3 
Cigars and cigarettes_______________- 152.9 | 133.4 | 130.0 | 117.1] 68.3 | 108.2 | 107.7} 99.4 13.5 
Agricultural implements-_-_________- 48.5 | 30.4] 31.0] 28.7] 34.6] 39.8] 40.5| 37.4] 121.3 
Electrical machinery__-____---...---- 118.1 | 161.2 | 234.9 | 239.9) 78.8 | 194.2 | 305.5 | 323.8] 226.3 
Engines and water wheels___________ 29.7 | 35.6 | 48.5] 51.1] 21.4] 52.0] 70.9] 73.6 62.1 
Foundries and machine shops §______ 362.5 | 373.7 | 517.8 | 462.5 | 244.1 | 476.4 | 735.8 | 684.2 | 763.8 
Motor vehicles (excluding cycles) .--| 79.3 | 143.7 | 241.4 | 197.7 | 66.9 | 222.0 | 406.7 | 341.2] 105.0 
Motor-vehicle bodies and parts__---- 47.8 | 69.1] 163.5 | 228.4] 35.0] 96.8 | 253.1 | 372.7 67.9 
Locomotives 7_________ foas tea em eeee = 17.4 16563)|— S057) O12-85 |) LE Us 2025 mole oles 50. 4 
Cars, steam and electric railroad 7_._| 58.1 | 48.0] 80.6) 50.4] 43.9] 70.9 | 129.2) 77.2] 185.9 
Shipbuilding, steel_-____.____._____- 33.°5: |" (9853) | 6.52.10), 38.851) 20.2 )) 1375) |" 76.4) 66.7 83. 7 
Steam-railroad repair shops. __--___- 339.5 | 385.0 | 488. 5 | 425.2 | 234.5 | 624.2 | 737.7 | 619.8 | 433.9 


1 Cereal beverages (‘‘near beer’’ and similar soft drinks) for 1921, 1923, and 1925, included under “ Bever- 
ages’’; for earlier years included in ‘‘ Liquors, malt.’ 

2 Includes ‘‘ Woolen goods,” ‘‘ Worsted goods,”’ and ‘‘ Carpets and rugs, wool.” 

3 Similar products are manufactured to a large extent by steel works and rolling mills. The figures here 
given refer only to establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of the specified classes of products. 

4 Includes “‘ Rubber tires and inner tubes,” “Boots and shoes, rubber,” and ‘‘ Rubber goods, not else- 
where classified,” and also data formerly classified as ‘‘ Belting, rubber.’ 


Census Statistics by Major Industries 
in thousands and tenths. 
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Horsepower not reported for 1921. 


See headnote, Table 13, p. 26] 


ol 


Horedbow ery Value of products Value added by manufacture 

Industry 
1923 1925 1914 1921 1923 1925 1914 1921 1923 1925 
126. 4 126.9 | 243.4 | 479.7 654. 5 683.6 | 30.8 72.2 93. 2 80.2 | Butter. 

48.3 53.9 69. 2 176.8 | 200.1 171.2 13.4 44.3 35.4 31.2 | Condensed milk. 
382. 1 441.5 |1, 652.0 |2, 200.9 |2, 585.8 |3,050.3 | 210.3 332.7 | 409.8 | 425.1 | Slaughtering, etc. 
V5.4 | 187.5.) 21021 | 3866.7 |) 515.3 > 616.1), 71.1 128.0 | 216.3 | 230.5 | Canning and_pre- 

serving fruits, etc. 
709.9 | 669.9 877.7 |1,179.7 |1,048.6 |1, 298.0 | 125.4 185. 9 162. 6 172.6 | Flour mills. 
193. 2 227.3 | 491.9 |1,090.0 |1, 122.9 |1, 268.2 | 217.6 | 491.4 548.4 | 600.2 | Bakery products. 

(PVE 89.1 279.4 | 466.6 726.2 | 606.6 | 25.3 40.0 44.4 56.7 | Sugar refining. 

221.3 168. 9 58.4 | 287.6 | 228.7 | 237.8 31.6 121.5 129. 2 139.3 | Beverages.! 

2,153.3 |2, 236. 4 676.6 |1, 278.2 |1,901.1 |1,714.4 | 245.0 | 570.8 753. 8 637.2 | Cotton goods. 
183.7 176.6 | 258.9 634. 1 848.2} 810.0 | 112.2 | 273.6 | 364.2 356.0 | Knit goods. 

206.0 | 212.6) 254.0 583. 4 761.3 | 809.0 | 109.6 | 245.9 282. 3 324.9 | Silk manufactures. 
592. 3 633. 3 448.6 859. 5 |1, 262.0 |1,146.7 | 159.8 | 409.3 541.8 | 422.1 | Woolen goods.? 

80.3 69.1 932.1 |1, 957.5 |2, 585.4 |2, 380.9 | 449. 7 942.2 |1, 191.0 |1,099.2 | Clothing. 

1, 832.9 |1, 380.4 317.7 | 419.8 |1,007.6 | 765.3 53. 1 58. 7 180.0 147.9 | Blast furnaces. 

4,110.2 |4, 763.5 918.7 |1,481.7 |3, 154.3 |2, 946.1 | 327.8 476.5 |1,109.9 |1, 134.1 | Steel works, etc. 

65. 4 63.5 67.9} 101.6 | 155.8 | 140.8] 44.1 60.6 | 102.4 93.6 | Stoves and furnaces. 
142.9 156. 2 77.6 145.7 | 240.0 | 241.8 50. 8 96. 4 166. 0 170.5 | Tools, cutlery, ete. 

91.1 109.3 63. 9 127.4 222.0 | 228.9 37.0 77.2 138. 7 151.6 | Steam fittings, ete. 
205. 5 211.7 159. 4 250. 1 406. 1 421.0 71.8 99. 1 180. 6 183.3 | Structuraliron work? 

84.0 98. 3 77.4 120.6 216.0 225.1 46.5 79.1 135, 4 147.5 | Hardware. 

1, 932.1 |2, 049.5 715.3 | 902.5 |1,494.5 |1,421.2 | 433.4 524.6 |} 921.4 841.7 | Lumber and timber. 
493. 4 597.1 307.7 462.6 692. 8 710.9 | 123.4 190.6 | 291.6 | 307.6 | Planing-mill prod’ts. 

| 485.3 | 402.5 | 270.9 | 550.2 | 776.5 | 868.1 | 147.2 | 296.6] 434.3 | 483.6 | Furniture. 

230.2 | 222.7 367. 2 383.4 | 488.9 | 462.0 83. 0 105. 6 167.1 155.4 | Leather, tanned. 
128.6 139.6 | 501.8 | 867.5 /|1,000.1 925.4 | 191.4 389.0 | 472.6 | 443.8 | Boots and shoes. 
605.6 | 656.8 | 301.0 | 704.9 |. 958.5 |1,255.4 | 138.0 | 327.0] 457.4 536.6 | Rubber produets.! 

2,178.6 |2, 427.0 332. 1 667.4 | 907.3 | 971.9 | 119.0 | 221.4 | 333.6] 366.0 | Paper, wood pulp. 

405. 2 458.8 | 901.5 |1, 999.9 |2, 222.5 |2, 482.1 | 643.7 |1, 352.6 |1, 574.6 |1. 808. 1 Se and pub- 

lishing. 

669. 3 657.9 158. 1 390.8 | 630.9 547.0] 68.6] 200.3} 314.0 275.4 | Chemicals, n. e. s.5 

332.6 | 409.6 99.3 | 221.3 516.9 | 3786 30.1 52.5 162.9 100.9 | Coke. 

161.8 152. 2 153. 2 180. 4 183. 1 206.8 | 45.2 35. 4 55. 1 69.0 | Fertilizers. 

358.6 | 428.1 220. 2 411.2 | 450.1 455.5 | 143.5 208.9 | 259.0 | 277.0 | Gas. 

223.7 | 239.0; 212.1 217.2 226. 4 295.7 | 31.2 22.4 28.9 51.4 | Cottonseed oil, etc. 

114.3 143.1 145.6 | 274.3 | 404.1 470.7 | 57.2 102.9 155. 2 176.8 | Paints, varnishes. 

391. 2 393.8 | 396.4 /1, 727.4 |1, 793.7 |2, 376.7 ANE 345.3 | 368.6 | 487.0 | Petroleum refining. 
74.8 54. 7 127.9 | 240.2 | 276.4] 270.3] 39.1 89.8 | 102.9 89.9 | Soap. 

213.1 240.3 , 107.1 137, 2 191.5 193.0 | 69.3 84.2 124.7 126.1 | Marble, etc. 

642.8 | 871.6 | 101.8} 203.6 | 264.1 300.9 | 49.8 101.3 163. 3 186.7 | Cement. 

| 480.6 | 517.2) 135.9 194.3 | 333.4 333. 7 93. 2 126.1 230.1 233.7 | Clay products. 

44.5 50.1 36.9 84,2 114.4 i tS eI 24.9 59.0 80. 8 77.2 | Pottery. 

240. 5 271.6 123.1 213.5 | 309.4 296. 0 77.1 127.4 196. 2 182.3 | Glass. 
432.9 | 326.5 | 444.0) 234.9 | 636.9} 665.2] 64.9] 29.0] 90.2] 92.0 | Copper. 

42.4 47.2 171.6 150.6 | 227.7 | 283.0 17.6 16.5 20. 4 28.2 | Lead. 

305. 8 361.2 162. 2 214.9 611.5 519. 7 46.7 84.3 179.7 182.1 | Brass, bronze, etc. 

58. 3 62, 4 19.6 45.8 106.9 127.8 5.2 19.9 40.3 42.8 | Aluminum manu- 

factures. 

18.6 17.5 175..3-| 241.7 | 223:0'| 216.2 | 98.7 85. 3 76. 6 121.8 | Tobacco and snuff. 

24.9 24.5 | 314.9] 806.7] 821.2] 874.8 | 184.4] 354.5 | 451.7 543.5 | Cigars, cigarettes. 
122.0 115.3 164, 1 163. 8 151.3 169.5 | 90.6 76. 6 87.8 95. 6 mesure imple- 

ments. 
480.3 589. 4 335.2 | 834.0 /1, 293.0 |1,540.0 | 180.4 | 489.9 744.4 | 903.3 | Elec. machinery. 
165.1 224, 2 72.1 199.5 | 267.0 313.6 | 40.7 87.8 142.5 167.8 Engines, etc. 

1, 399. 8 |1, 633. 4 866. 5 |1, 762.2 |2, 614.9 |2, 530.2 | 508.4 |1, 039.9 |1, 588.0 |1,553.0 | Foundries, etc.6 
435.5 | 509.8 | 503.2 /|1, 671.4 |3, 163.3 |3,198.1 | 210.6 | 564.3 |1,015.9 |1,089.9 | Motor vehicles, ; 
463.1 662. 3 129.6 | 408.0 |1, 013.1 |1, 523.3 66. 0 194.1 449.0 | 660.6 | Motor vehic. bodies. 

91.2 114.2 43.4 102.0 | 215.4 65. 4 19.8 46.6 91.1 23.7 | Locomotives.? 

250. 1 243. 9 205.3 | 340.5] 604.4 | 390.8) 66.7 128.6 | 190.7 124.7 | Cars, steam and elec- 
tric railroad.” 

280. 4 259. 5 66.2 | 356.2 177.7 132, 4 36.9 | 202.4 105. 8 82.9 | Shipbuilding, steel. 

744.1 871.8 | 514.0 /|1, 180.0 |1, 433.7 |1, 248.9 | 270.2 | 707.0 | 834.3 715.0 | Repair shops. 


5 Chemicals, n. e. s. include rayon for 1923 and prior censuses, but not for 1925. 

6 “Foundries and machine shops’’ includes ‘‘ Machine tools’”’ and ‘‘Textile machinery and parts’; for 
1914 includes also ‘‘Iron and steel processed and welded”’ and ‘‘Steel barrels, drums, and tanks, portable,” 
now reported as separate industries but of minor po el 

7 Not made in railroad repair shops. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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railroad repair shop, tobacco manufactures, and leather manufactures 
groups. The number of horsepower of prime movers was largely 
increased for all groups of industries in 1925 as compared with 1914, 
being more than tripled for rubber factories and transportation equip- 
ment plants and more than doubled for machine shops and nonferrous 
metal plants. Increases in horsepower were also shown for all groups 


Chart VIII—INDEXES OF MANUFACTURES, BY 16 GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


Note.—Indexes are based on the total value of production for each group as shown by the census. 
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of industries except tobacco manufactures and nonferrous metals 
during the period from 1923 to 1925. 
Principal Individual Manufacturing Industries. 

The census classifies manufacturing establishments into about 350 
industries. Hach establishment is assigned to an industry according 
to the character of its major product. It often appears that an 
establishment makes a considerable quantity of goods falling outside 
its classification. It is necessary in some cases to.change an estab- 
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lishment to some other industry at a later census on account of the 
change in the relative importance of the different kinds of merchan- 
dise made by it. For this reason statistics for a few of the industries 
are not closely comparable from one census to another. Table 17 
shows data for the principal individual industries in 1914 and each 
of the last three censuses. In a good many cases costs of materials 
and value of products involved considerable duplication even within 
a single industry. It should also be borne in mind in comparing 
the rates of increase in values for the several industries that there 
have been considerable differences among them as regards the changes 
in the prices of materials used and the products made. 

Some of the industries showing particularly large increases in 
value added by manufacture for 1925 as compared with 1923 were 
petroleum refining, printing and publishing, tobacco manufacturing, 
motor vehicles, motor vehicle bodies, electrical machinery, rubber 
products, silk manufactures, furniture, and bakery products, while 
marked decreases were shown by the cotton goods, woolen goods, 
clothing, pig iron, lumber, chemical, boots and shoes, coke, and 
railroad equipment industries. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 


Simplified practice as a practical method of reducing industrial 
waste is now widely recognized as one of the most significant eco- 
nomic and industrial developments. Approved by labor and carry- 
ing the indorsement of the consumer, simplified practice is being 
applied more and more widely to eliminate avoidable waste growing 
out of the production of needless variety in types and sizes of 
commonplace articles. 

Since its establishment by Secretary Hoover in 1921, the Division 
of Simplified Practice has served as a neutral and friendly meeting 
ground for producers, distributers, consumers, and other groups 
concerned with waste elimination. It has cooperated in surveys of 
production and demand and in the analyses of such surveys. Upon 
these analyses, the groups have decided the extent to which excess 
variety could be eliminated with mutual benefit. This action, when 
applied on a collective basis, has become known as simplified prac- 
tice. It has resulted in savings of millions of dollars annually. 
The manufacturer has benefitted through lower investments and 
equipment costs, through improved production, faster turnover, 
ability to handle more complete and compact lines, and reduced 
selling and handling expenses. The consumer has gained through 
better quality, improved service, and lower maintenance costs, and 
through the sharpening of competition. The worker has benefited 
through the stabilizing of operation, increased output, and increased 
earning power, as the production has been concentrated on fewer 
lines. 
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During the year 1926, group conferences held under the auspices 
of the Division of Simplified Practice, resulted in the adoption of 
simplified practice recommendations for 12 different commodities, 
9 of which are shown in Table 18. Data are not available covering 
the reduction of variety for three of the commodities, viz, iron and 
steel scrap, carbon brushes and brush shunts, and white glazed tiles 
and unglazed ceramic mosaic. 


Table 18.—Progress in Simplified Practice, 1926 


Reduction in vari- 
cei Per cent 
Item reduction 
From TO. | 
Steel:reintorcingspitalss-2 vec. s2ceeeu econ. see it 3 57 
Storlingisiiverfiatware o-oo se ee eee eens 190 62 67 
Tinware, galvanized, and japanned ware-_----__- 1, 154 873 | 24 
Shovels, spades, and Scoops! ._ 2-222 oo oo et ne ee 5, 136 2,178 | 57 
Wrought iron and wrought steel pipe, valves, and fittings: 
SIZOS GU ALEIG wae oc a RD Je air a eee Oe aan aes ne 62 49 21 
Sizes oftvalves ana Wittings se: oot sso nee Sen. ea eee ee +20, 000 19, 238 4 
(Paintiandivarnish prises: ie ca ee eee 480 138 71 
Staple vitreous china:plunibing Mxtures-s-e. = soe ene eee 441 58 87 
Veneer stock for wirebound boxes: 
BOF.) 41-40) ¢ Wiel en tyler SPE RA Ee SOMA ARNT Gs Se Ne ho 102 6 94 
Wid te ee er ween at eee eh ase ae Aion. ere een eee neethe 65 5 92 
Ticks). NONE ae ae he Se Nhe ig gs Sle 5 en eee Da ea 9 4 55 
Metallic:cartridges:Ae Sey ue oS ae ae et eee ee eee 348 256 26 


Source: Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce. 


In addition to the above meetings, preliminary conferences were 
held with a number of groups considering the development of simpli- 
fied practice programs for their industries. Among these were manu- 
factures, distributers, and users of ball and roller bearings, fertilizer, 
casket hardware, steel sash, metal doors and trim, pyroxylin plastics, 
jewelry, knitted underwear containers, horseshoes, typewriter ribbons 
and carbon paper, millwork, wooden desks, trap-screw ferrules, 
radiators, punches and dies, tents and awnings, binder board, flash- 
lights, razor blades, and porcelain insulators. 

Because of the wide use of the materials covered, Simplified Prac- 
tice Recommendation No. 57 covering wrought-iron and wrought- 
steel pipe valves and fittings and Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tion No. 52 for staple vitreous china plumbing fixtures are perhaps 
the outstanding simplifications developed during the past year. 

Wrought-iron and wrought-steel pipe are integral parts of many 
manufacturing processes and form the arteries and veins of modern 
heating, plumbing, and other piping systems, domestic as well as 
industrial. As these processes and systems have grown in complexity 
there have crept into the open market a great variety of sizes of pipe, 
bringing in their wake a commensurate diversity in the dimensions 
of valves and other fittings. The consumers have had to sustain, 
with the manufacturers and distributers, the burden of cost caused 
by this excessive variety. 
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In 1924 the Manufacturers’ Standardization Society of the valve 
and fittings industry inaugurated a survey of current practice, the 
ultimate purpose of which has been to discover which sizes of pipe 
could be dropped from production with consequent advantage to 
all concerned. A study of the situation brought out the fact that 
the mention of a ‘‘special” size in the catalogue of an individual 
manufacturer inspired other manufacturers to adopt similar sizes, 
until finally the total list of advertised sizes’ assumed unwieldy 
proportions. The subcommittee discovered that the turnover of 
some of the sizes was exceedingly small and that the requirements 
which prompted the specification of the odd varieties could be met 
satisfactorily with those sizes for which there was a recorded major 
demand. Therefore the immediate purpose of the survey has been 
the lightening of the burden that is at present sustained by all 
interests. 

The survey of existing practice was completed in December, 1925, 
and a general conference was convened in Washington, on May 28, 
1926, to discuss the proposed list of pipe sizes. The combined efforts 
of this general conference resulted in a reduction from a total of 62 
sizes to 49 sizes of pipe, and an elimination of 762 sizes of valves and 
fittings. 

When consideration is given to the equipment that is necessary to 
make these seldom called for items, the causes for heavy overhead 
production costs for the manufacturers, the excessive storage and 
inventory expenses for the distributers, and the final cost’ to the 
ultimate consumer become obvious. One concern has stated that 
their sale of the 414, 7, and 9 inch sizes alone represents only one- 
third of the investment that is required to produce them, so heavily 
does the fabrication and stocking of the odd sizes drain their resources. 
If this condition characterizes the entire industry, it is plain that 
potential economies rest within this program. 

In January, 1925, the Division of Simplified Practice was requested 
by a group of manufacturers of vitreous china plumbing fixtures to 
assist in an effort to secure a more uniform grading of this type of 
ware. Several preliminary conferences were held in Washington and 
elsewhere during 1925. At a general conference of manufacturers, 
distributers, and consumers in September, 1926, a simplified practice 
recommendation was adopted which resulted in the establishment of 
standards for staple vitreous china plumbing fixtures. This recom- 
mendation included grading rules, standard nomenclature, definitions, 
marking and labeling, and dimensional standards. ‘The varieties 
were reduced from 441 to 58 items, to become effective October 1, 
1926, subject to revision at the end of one year from the effective 
date. 
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General conferences, attended by representatives of manufacturers, 
distributers, and users, held under the auspices of the Division of 
Simplified Practice, have resulted in adoption of over 60 simplifica- 
tions since 1921 which have been accepted by 250 trade associations 
and 5,000 individual firms or organizations. The division has also 
cooperated in surveys of production and demand in the analyses of 
such surveys. At the present time over 50 industries are conducting 
surveys to determine the extent to which excess variety could be 
eliminated with benefit to all concerned. These surveys will be 
studied by a simplified practice committee appointed by the industry 
concerned and a tentative recommendation will be formulated for 
presentation at a subsequent general conference of all interests. 
After formal acceptance by a very substantial majority of interested 
groups and individuals, the recommendations are published by the 
department as one of the series of simplified practice recommenda- 
tions, subject to periodic revision by a similar general conference or 
by action of a standing joint committee representing the industry. 

The appointment of simplified practice committees in 1925, by a 
number of the State manufacturers’ associations, undoubtedly 
stimulated considerable interest in the simplification movement. 
The circularizing of their memberships for recommendations as to 
items in greatest need of simplification has resulted in a large number 
of requests for information and many items were suggested as fertile 
fields for the application of simplified practice. 

The ‘California Manufacturers’ Association and the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts are particularly active in supporting the 
simplification movement. Also the Manufacturers’ Associations of 
Washington, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Virginia, Iowa, Florida, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and other State associations are giving 
attention to simplified practice as a waste-elimination measure. 
The National Association of Purchasing Agents and a number of the 
State and city associations have been very active in bringing simpli- 
fied practice to the attention of their members. 

During the year a score of visitors from England, Japan, Ire- 
land, Wales, Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Australia, made care- 
ful inquiry into the division’s work; while engineering bodies, educa- 
tional leaders, and trade associations in foreign lands asked for 
publications of the division and for information about its operation. 
Considerable attention has been given to simplified practice in foreign 
publications, notably in Great Britain, Germany, France, and Italy. 

Significant in the year’s operation was the attitude of a number 
of industries toward the revision of simplified practice recommenda- 
tions. Asa part of the division’s procedure, every general conference 
which adopts such a recommendation is asked to provide for a stand- 
ing committee, representing every factor of the industry, which shall 
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act as a board of review. The function of the committee is to receive 
complaints and suggestions, and to make recommendations, based on 
changing demands and changing trends in the industry, for revisions 
which they deem will make the simplified practice recommendations 
better serve the purposes for which they were set up. During the 
year 25 of the simplified practice recommendations were brought up 
for revision or reaffirmation. 

Perhaps the most significant and outstanding development during 
the year was the factual survey to determine the degree of adherence 
to the simplified practice recommendations. It was found that in 11 
different lines, the average adherence to the simplified practice recom- 
mendations was 79 percent. In other words, an average of practically 
four-fifths of last year’s output in these lines conformed to the sizes, 
dimensions, etc., specified in the simplification programs adopted 
through joint conference of representative manufacturers, distribu- 
ters, and consumers concerned. This degree of support for simplified 
practice demonstrates that the companies cooperating in simplifica- 
tion have found that it pays. 

According to leaders in the industries concerned, a total estimated 
annual saving of over $300,000,000 has resulted through the adoption 
of simplified practice recommendations for paving brick, sheet steel, 
reinforcing bars, warehouse forms, range boilers, invoice forms, and 
lumber. 

PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION 

Mineral production made a new peak in 1926, according to the 
index number of the Department of Commerce, which stood at 142, 
as compared with 100 for the 1919 average. This represented an 
increase of 7 per cent over the 1925 output and of about 5 per cent over 
1923, the best previous year. Gold and silver alone of the minerals 
had a smaller output than in 1925, while petroleum output remained 
practically stationary. The largest gain over 1925 was made by 
anthracite coal, with a rise of 35 percent. The 1925 output, however, 
was curtailed by the strike in the anthracite mines in the latter part 
of the year, which continued into February of 1926. All the other 
increases over 1925 were less than 11 per cent each. As compared 
with the previous high year, 1923, anthracite coal, iron ore (shipments), 
and silver alone showed declines in output. 

New production records since the war were made for the year 1926 
in the bituminous coal, copper, lead, zinc, and petroleum industries, 
while iron-ore shipments were only slightly below the high record of 
1923. Petroleum output was more than double the 1919 production, 
while lead output was 76 per cent higher. Copper production has 
increased in each of the past five years and in 1926 was more than 
five times as large as in the abnormally low year 1921. 
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Table 19.—Indexes of Mineral Production 
[Monthly average 1919=100] 


Year December | Maxi- | Mini- 

al mum | mum 
Product month,| month, 

1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 1926 1926 
Total 2-2 eo Fee 116 93 98; 186) 126] 183} 142] 128) 150 165 113 
Petroleum: 3 cae 2 ee. 117 125 146 192 187 202 203 195 229 229 173 
Bituminous coal----22---s2-222 122 89 87 | 118] 104 112 | 124 136 | 149 154 101 
Anthracite: oi£2 2879 Sse. 102 103 60 108 102 72 97 3 103 122 2 
Iron ore (shipments) 1_______- 124 47 90 125 90 115 1245) eee 1 272 0 
Coppernstsstsc tke ees ae 61 27 77 115 131 139 144 138 143 150 135 
WiGaGhe Svcs FAP pee ease 112 94 116 134 155 169 176 184 191 191 166 
ZADES IER. Oe Pe ae eel eres 101 47 81 117 117 128 138 138 146 149 126 
Golde aT aes ee eee 82 81 88 85 92 89 87 96 90 113 59 
Silvers Sst eS 5 ae) eee 100 95 98 115 113 110 108 104 119 119 99 


1 Owing to close of navigation, shipments cease during winter months. 
Source: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 


Monthly figures of mineral production were lower in the first two 
months of 1926 than in the corresponding months of 1925, owing 
largely to the shutdown in the anthracite mines. Thereafter, 
however, mineral production exceeded that for the corresponding 
month of 1925, except in May. The increase in the last four months 
of the year was particularly marked. As shown in Table 20 this 
was owing largely to the low output of anthracite coal in the latter 
part of 1925, but was also ascribable in part to high production of 
petroleum, anthracite, and copper during the last quarter of 1926. 
Iron ore shipments are of comparatively little account at that period 
owing to the closing of navigation on the Great Lakes in December. 
Bituminous coal output in each quarter of 1926 was greater than in 
the corresponding quarters of the two previous years, while copper 
output for every quarter of 1926 was greater than in any quarter of 
either 1924 or 1925 except the first quarter of 1925. Petroleum 
production, after falling behind that of 1925 during most of 1926, 
made a new high mark in the fourth quarter. * Total mineral output 
was lower in the first quarter of the year than in either 1924 or 1925, 
but thereafter it exceeded the figures for the two previous years, 
and in the final quarter was more than 20 per cent greater than in the 
corresponding period of either of those years. 


Table 20.—Indexes of Quarterly Production of Principal Minerals 
(Quarterly average 1919=100] 


cota gpee Petroleum Pee Anthracite Copper 
Quarter 
1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1924 | 1925] 1926 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
January-March SMA 125 | 126 | 122 | 181 | 187 | 185 | 121 | 110 | 126 | 107 98 50 | 180 | 144 142 
April=vune nesses eee 120 | 133 | 184 | 191 | 210 | 195 | 81 91 | 104 | 101 | 106 | 114 | 129 | 139 144 
July-September -______ 130 | 143 | 154 | 193 | 212 | 208 96 | 113 | 119 | 102 79 | 114 | 129 | 135 142 
October-December ----| 129 | 180 | 158 | 183 | 199 | 223 | 117 | 185 | 148 99 2 |.107 | 135 | 137 147 


Source: Depart neat of Conmerce, Sirvey of Current Business. 
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FOREST PRODUCTS 


The production of forest products follows closely the trend of 
lumber production, as lumber constitutes a large proportion of the 
total forest output. The total forestry production index declined 
from 1925, was also less than in 1923, and only exceeded 1924 very 
slightly. Lumber and pulpwood output decreased from 1925, while 
naval stores and wood used in distilling for the production of acetate 
of lime and methanol increased in output over 1925. For lumber, 
naval stores, and distilled wood the 1926 output was third best since 
the war, while pulpwood production in 1926 was less than in four 
previous years. The total forestry index was below the 1925 figures 
in each month except February and March. The peak 1926 output 
was in May, which was earlier than usual. 

All the species of lumber included in the index of forestry produc- 
tion declined from 1925 to 1926, except the group comprising western 
and sugar pine and white fir. In the case of hemlock, the output was 
the lowest since the end of the war, while for maple, birch, and beech 
the 1926 output was lower than in any postwar year except 1922. 
Redwood output was the lowest since 1921, yellow pine the lowest 
since 1923, while Douglas-fir production was exceeded only in 1925, 
and western and sugar pine and white fir equaled the record pro- 
duction of 1925. 


Table 21.—Indexes of Output of Forest Products 


[Monthly average 1919=100] 


Year December | Maxi- | Mini- 


Commodity or kind rs month, | month, 
1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 |; 1925 | 1926 1926 1926 


TOUAI Hiss gs ee eS 102 86} 110] 121) 118) 126) 119} 118] 106 131 106 
ATSC 2) aS Ee eo 100 85 110 122 117 127 119 116 102 132 102 
eR WOOdS oso rt 2 106 74 99 101 114 | 109 100 | 120 97 132 62 

‘Rosin and turpentine_-_-_____- 132 | 1382) 147 | 176 | 168! 162| 166 151} 209 263 31 
Distilled wood-_-..-___-_--- Sa eo, 46 90 117 98 96 103 112 102 115 88 


KINDS OF LUMBER 


Bellow pines. 2 eee: Ae ee 85 93 112 114 115 121 114 113 112 121 110 
Western and sugar pine and 

eyiliite fir 276 £2 eh. 28 one 130 72 117 157. 148 169 169 117 107 221 82 
Moucaahr: =. 2 soto 118 81 119 138 | 133 148 141 143 114 166 114 
MeGOWOOU.22ce. 28 ~s saec oe sek 116 | 116 143 154 141 127 124 137 90 146 90 
EIGN) es RS eee 105 56 74 82 59 67 55 $4 43 73 43 
Maple, birch, and beech-_--_--_- 101 78 75 | 100 88 | 102 77 70 40 141 29 


Source: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


While the marketings of livestock and animal products in 1926, 
according to the Department of Commerce index, were slightly higher 
than in 1925, they were exceeded by the marketings in 1923 and 1924. 
Hog marketings declined 9 per cent from 1925 to the lowest point 
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since the end of the war, while cattle and calves were 1 per cent lower 
than in 1925. All other animals and their products were marketed 
in larger quantities than in 1925, except eggs, which reached about 
the same volume in both years. Poultry, fish, and milk marketings 
all made new high records in 1926; egg marketings were exceeded in 
1922 and 1923; cattle and calves in 1919 and 1925; and sheep in 1919 
and 1921. Four of the eight products had lower marketings in 1926 
than in 1919, while poultry had the largest increase during the period, 
which amounted to 52 per cent. 

The monthly index of animal marketings was lower than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1925, during the first two months of 1926, and also 
in April, but for the other months the 1926 marketings were higher. 
By reference to Table 23 it will be noticed that hog marketings in 
each quarter of 1926 were the lowest in four or five years, except that 
the marketings for the third quarter were higher than in the corre- 
sponding 1925 period. Cattle marketings in the first half of the year 
were unusually large while in the last half they were lower than for 
several years. Sheep marketings were large throughout the year, 
reaching record volume for the postwar period in the third quarter. 


Table 22.—Indexes of Marketing of Animal Products 
[Monthly average 1919=100] 


Year December | Maxi- | Mini- 

4 mum | mum 
Commodity | month,} month, 

1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 1926 

Motalsee ee ewer el 95 98) 106") 217) “liv |) 213") 114) 123°)" 128 126 95 
WiOOIE ese seme orks aoe a = ea | 49 67 89 68 94 62 79 31 56 253 27 
Cattle and calives._-_-..___-_- 90 80 94 94 96 98 97 | 100 90 130 76 
FLOR Gan Mec emer Aaa EEN 95 92 98 | 123 | 124 98 SOW LET Ol) OS: 115 v6) 
SCOP seme sate een cree Seen 87 89 82 81 83 81 88 71 75 145 66 
OCR cele Neel es ea Ss Ae | 86] 104] 114] 117] 105 | 109} 109 53 63 190 49 
POU th yeh ses a od 97 |= 109) 119) |) 2447) 751) 1365) 152%) 345 1 38s 388 71 
Wish sot Mise. US eee 2 Seo 90 73 94 92 OF Poel 27 54 77 185 77 
ISA Co eS ee ee ee 109) 114) 119 |; 182 )) 133) 188) 142) 136')/ 141 152 124 


Source: Medi of PGorateton Survey of Current Business. 


Table 23.—Indexes of Quarterly Marketing of Animal Products 


(Quarterly average 1919=100] 


Total, 8 animal products | Cattle and calves 
Quarter | j | 
1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
Januiary—March_____._____ 94 96 | 107| 110] 109] 105) 71 76 78 80 85 85 
ANDi Une besa sees LOZT) LSS LLOM 20) i 69) as 75 83 85 85 86 89 
July-September -__-.._____- 94 102 115 lil 108 112 83 102 104 102 104 101 
October-December _-_____- 101 114 | 124] 125 119 | 123 92.) 117 110°) EL? i YG: 113 
Hogs Sheep 
January-March __-_______- 108 101 131 147 127 100 74 | 69 65 66 64 70 
ACpril- JUNG meee tao see 90 94} 116] 116 90 83 80 68 69 62 vat 76 
July—September_--________ TRAN scl SIO 94 72 76 | 101 86 90 99 94 107 
October-December ______- 97 | 117] 148 | 138] 104 96 99 | 105 | 100) 100 96 99 


Source: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 
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CROP PRODUCTION AND MARKETINGS 


Crop production according to the index compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reached a greater volume in 1926 than in any 
year since 1920. (Table 1.) Production, which declined sharply - 
in 1921 and increased considerably the following year, has shown a 
gradual increase since 1923. Of the more important crops, wheat, 
rice, cotton, potatoes (both white and sweet), sugar (both cane 
and beet), apples, peaches, and pears were harvested in greater 
quantity in 1926. Declines from 1925 occurred in the harvests of 
corn, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, hay, and tobacco. The 
total acreage of crops increased less than 1 per cent over 1925. The 
farm value of crops, taken as of December 1 of each year, which had 
declined about 5 per cent from 1924 to 1925, made a further decline 
of about 11 per cent from 1925 to 1926. About half of the 1926 
decrease is accounted for by the decline in the price of cotton and a 
large part of the remainder by the lower price and smaller output 
of corn. 

Crop marketings increased 5 per cent above those of 1925 and were 
only 1 per cent below the high mark made in 1924. Except for a 
shght decline in vegetables, all groups had larger marketings than 
in 1925, the fruit group showing an increase of 19 per cent. Fruit 
shipments were much larger than in any other postwar year. Cotton 
products were also marketed in record volume, while vegetable 
marketings were only slightly below their maximum. Grain ship- 
ments were, however, 23 per cent smaller than in the record year 1922. 

Monthly crop marketings in 1926 exceeded those for the cor- 
responding months of 1925 except in the first three months of the year 
and in September and December. All groups fell below 1925 for 
each of the first three months of the year, except fruits, which over- 
took the 1925 marketings in February and thereafter were well above 
the 1925 figures except in April, June, and September. The October 
fruit marketings reached an exceptionally high seasonal peak. Grain 
marketings exceeded those of 1925 in April and with the exception 
of May continued higher through August, while the large winter 
wheat crop was being harvested. While the smaller spring wheat 
and coarse grain crops: were arriving at the markets, receipts were 
less than in the previous year, except in October. Vegetable market- 
ings were smaller than in the corresponding month of 1925 until 
June, but thereafter, with the advent of the new crops to market, 
they exceeded the 1925 marketings except in August and September. 
Cotton marketings in April, May, and June were above 1925, but for 
the third quarter of the year, marketings were smaller than a year 
earlier. The full influence of the large 1926 cotton crop was not felt 
in the marketings until the last quarter of the year, owing to the 
lateness of the season, but in October, November, and December 
large increases were shown over the 1925 receipts. 
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Table 24.—Indexes of Marketing of Crops 


Notr.—Wide range between maximum and minimum is largely due to seasonal variations. 


{Monthly average 1919=100] 


Period Allcrops| Grains Ventre Fruits aa 

94 95 102 118 89 

112 130 121 120 98 

113 136 140 134 91 

102 109 133 154 87 

118 133 140 154 105 

111 101 140 141 126 

117 105 138 168 132 

+5, 4 +4.0 —1.4 +19. 1 +4.8 

Janverya Mares os = 52 ee poet | 83 | 103 137 92 52 

April-June: sis. i ta? ree) Se a a aye 62 132 122 30 

JulysSeptember.. 2.5.2. eee es ee Ce ee 132 187 136 192 78 

October=Decem bers 12 ets 2 A eg eee 200 181 153 208 261 
1925 

Rah OT a aed Ae Re Pematrige See tes S. WIL PE eet rks ee 119 zo Lok 130 83 128 

Pebruaryi2i2s8s. 2: ek lee el oe EL 2 ee \ 81 82 129 69 79 

Marche sty. toe sree Sv 5 ee AR ee 75 80 137 71 70 

AMpeile S Faz. tah S Se wa oo See Pe he ie ea 2 ae 49 43 134 86 42 

1 es ae Sea ar SES Sea PTs Es “Tee Aloe, oO 55 61 + 142 118 28 

VUMOR Rs A oe ee te ee ee as aN 55 79 147 83 12 

Jtllye ee sb Phe a ek ee eee ey ie Pee ee 69 104 113 162 14 

ANUS OSGeo ee as es EO I I ht en RO 106 138 105 152 75 

Septem bere: se ber OR ee ly oo, ogee ee eee 191 156 199 332 234 

Octo bers ten eae Oe eS hae otal een 196 106 234 274 310 

Novemibers <-vs-) 5 Owe.) iti ee eg ae Serko 174 110 121 175 277 

Decem bet aeie be Se ee ee ye eg 164 137 86 83 239 
1926 

JANUAL YL = 9.22 se Se Od ee Se a ee F 109 105 111 77 114 

Bebroary 2s men 2 ds eee ee ee ee 79 82 97 75 74 

March: a nsiwe) et Py ceees 2 ids ee eek yyy? tees Seibel 70 68 133 87 65 

April_ Eo 57 56 102 84 52 

i hp ee eee See re 57 56 124 128 43 

June-_-_.- 63 87 175 70 20 

JULY os = SS a te ek ee Re ate eee 103 175 138 224 12 

Appust cee & op ae ee ee oe. cee 114 169 102 240 48 

Sepreniber. 5 ae be es eee ee EUR 172 133 180 327 213 

OptODeR a: 6h 8 ce Pt a oe Sh Gee ee 232 135 250 399 346 

INGVemIDeE ie cee ee ae ee ot eee ae ee ee 199 108 137 202 343 

Decompberut 45s Boe Va. ge AS ieee OE Pe 149 90 104 104 251 


1 Includes white and sweet potatoes, tomatoes, onions, cabbage, and celery. 
Source: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 
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Because of the multiplicity of merchandise handled by wholesale 
and retail dealers practically all existing sales statistics are expressed 
in dollars and are consequently considerably affected by price move- 
ments. The advance in prices during the war and the period of 
postwar inflation and the decline in 1920 and 1921 wereso great that 
trade statistics throughout that entire period can only be interpreted 
in the light of price indexes. Indexes of price changes are shown in 
the next section. 

The value of sales in six principal lines of wholesale trade, as re- 
ported by the Federal Reserve Board, is shown in Chart IX and 
Table 25. Wholesale trade has shown comparatively little expansion 
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during recent years on account of the fact that there is an increasing 
tendency for manufacturers to sell through their own retail outlets 
and for large scale retailers, such as mail-order houses, department 
stores, and chain stores, to either purchase directly from manufac- 
turers or in some cases to engage in manufacturing. Consequently, 
changes in wholesale trade do not reflect very accurately the changes 
in total volume of commodities distributed, except for short periods 
of time. 

Sales of wholesale dealers in 1926 were about equal in value to those 
in 1925, but there was probably a considerable increase in the volume 


Chart IX.—WHOLESALE TRADE AND DEPARTMENT STORES—INDEXES OF 
VALUE OF SALES 


INDEX NUMBERS (1919 =100) 
250 


os os - al 


ry ny g 
af vv Wnolesale Trade 


of distribution as the average level of wholesale prices was 5 per cent 
lower in 1926. Price declines which continued throughout most of 
the year probably account for the fact that the value of sales in the 
fourth quarter were substantially smaller than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1925, whereas trade had shown moderate increases in each 
of the first three quarters of the year. Wholesale trade in all the 
reporting lines except groceries is quite seasonal, so that monthly or 
quarterly figures, being adjusted for seasonal variations, are chiefly 
significant for -the changes they show in comparison with correspond- 
ing periods of previous years. 
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Table 25,—-Indexes of Value of Wholesale Sales 


Nore.—General wholesale price index, 1913=100. If 1919 were taken as 100, the index would be 2,)ttle 
less than one-half as high, nial 


¥ 


[Monthly average 1919= 100] 


fiesera! 
sae Total, 6| Gro- Dry eee Hard- ge 
Period pranches| ceries | Meats | goods | SBOeS | ware | Drugs oe, 
index 
1920 Se ah et eee 112 113 84 115 88 116 112 226 
192) 24s 3s 3 ee bee. SSR eee ee 73 77 55 83 68 82 97 147 
VOZ2 ON 22 Sea ee eens aaa eee ee 74 76 56 83 65 86 100 149 
928 st oe eR ee eer VY aw 83 83 65 95 68 104 pal 154 
LQ D4 oi See ee ee neh ee oe ae ees 82 84 67 90 58 99 113 150 
926 a Sa es ee ee ee oe 84 84 75 92 58 103 114 159 
19263. FMS RAL AT. Ree ee 84 83 79 87 63 102 118 151 
1924 / 
January Maren. oS o.oo se asec ceees 79 79 64 95 54 95 114 151 
Aprilia: eerages ot ee ace ee Heh 81 63 73 59 1038 110 147 
July=Septemiberss save = sass ee ee wees 85 86 69 99 56 97 i 149 
October-December. -=2--1--.------= 86 91 71 90 60 102 115 154 
1925 
VM i 52 eek. ey eee eee ees 79 80 71 82 43 89 116 160 
BORLUGE ( . cepeeee ce epee see 76 73 69 88 46 90 109 161 
1 gel ee Oa Se Lee Nae 83 79 73 96 63 107 121 161 
PN ol ae Ce Ee: Ca eee ee Tae 79 49 68 85 65 107 115 156 
0 (2), i ee . eee eee See 79 79 75 77 54 101 106 155 
5 i. Gee ae | emer, 8 83 84 79 82 54 105 110 157 
TU eee tc ary Oa ee 83 85 79 85 47 99 111 160 
I og ae Ec ol ae ee 87 83 78 106 65 98 108 160 
September. oseccle ssl soo oe Poe 94 92 82 112 72 109 120 160 
OCtOD ets = 2d. ee ee eC 101 99 87 118 res 122 134 158 
INGVemiberss. 225. S48- oases 86 90 72 92 59 103 110 158 
December 22) -.se wee eee ee 80 83 72 75 54 101 111 156 
1926 
AMWAY ee eee 78 07. 79 79 43 86 111 156 
Fe pruany see c 42 ean bee eee ee od 76 71 75 85 50 87 110 155 
Eldest. Ris an Oh Ae ee Fae, oe 85 81 75 93 73 106 133 152 
BATON Coos A eee Ian ee ee 80 79 76 77 59 103 123 151 
ik or 0 ee, Bee St eee See 82 80 81 78 60 107 111 152 
Jne s2e Soe see ete ese 84 86 82. 77 59 105 116 152 
JM ene Re ens Soe ee Ree 82 84 ee 78 52 99 113 151 
Bguasts SP ae eo ke ae 88 82 81 102 73 99 115 149 
September scene seesaw eee 97 92 86 114 84 112 124 151 
OCOD epee mere eaen ee eee ere ee 94 91 85 102 76 114 133 150 
INGvermbersas2- = eee ne en te eee 86 87 76 91 67 104 117 148 
Decemperstas: So se ew See ate 2 78 80 73 71 60 99 110 147 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


For the six lines combined the index was higher than in 1925 during 
the months of March, April, May, June, August, and September, 
but was lower in all of the other months except November. Fo¢ 
the year as a whole sales of shoes, meat, and drugs increased wh.” 
sales of drygoods, groceries, and hardware were somewhat smaller 
in value. Shoe sales were larger in nearly every month of the year 
and drug sales evidenced a consistent growth. The declines in value 
of sales of drygoods and groceries, on the other hand, were probably 
largely a result of lower prices. 

Changes in wholesale trade in several Federal reserve districts 
indicate that there have been some variations in trend between 
different sections of the country. (Table 26.) 

Sales of groceries, for example, were smaller in 1926 than in 1925 
in the Boston, New York, Cleveland, Richmond, and Kansas City 
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districts, but were slightly larger in other sections. Drygoods were 
siualler in all reporting districts except Atlanta, while shoe sales 
showed increases for all reporting districts except Minneapolis. 
Hardware sales decreased in all sections of the country except the 
Cleveland, Richmond, Dallas, and San Francisco districts. 


Table 26.—Indexes of Value of Wholesale Sales, by Federal Reserve Districts 


[1919=100] 
7 ee 4 : : 
i ; Min- | Kan- San 
Article and year | New | Phila- | Cleve-| Rich- | 4 tiantal Chi- | neap- | “sas | Dallas| Fran- 
York |delphia) land | mond cago lis City ison 
| 
HARDWARE 
1023 Ue ee eee 100 113 111 100 84 103 148 81 | 101 113 
1 eee eee 96 115 102 94 79 100 143 77 102 104 
O25 soo edo oe a acea =e | 98 115 104 88 96 101 152 83 110 106 
O26 Eee se 96 114 105 91 94 99 144 79 120 106 
SHOES 
PO2obecee anes eae je Cee eee 65 71 61 59 69i) Sessa pesca cee 80 
1924 ee eee 56) 2222-55 58 58 51 47 OGNisen see al wot ene 66 
LIS sh ps ee ee ey 5 Sees 58 62 52 37 (AD) mea bee 70 
AS Pee eee Bey nea & ho Sars 63 70 55 43 SjMletss a aieee eae 91 
| 
GROCERIES 
US Roe Bs See = ened 80 88 | 79 83 85 74 85 99 79 101 
Ly oe ee ees 78 87 81 84 90 77 85 110 83 97 
NO25 Re acon sake eee 78 86 79 89 90 72 86 109 85 97 
LE Ee ee 76 93 77 75 90 74 87 106 86 97 
DRUGS 
1023 Sooo. so ese eens TIS tie Ss. 126 100:|-5=2--=- LOOM a eeee oe 98 94 132 
ey ee 126) 2 22S 119 LO3)|cs-s iy We OT) | eos es 96 104 144 
192525 seen se eee en oe by Eee 124 | eee OQ ea ee ae 103 104 147 
1926 soo aad os asees 129) 22-2 132 1060] So sase LOI Se = 98 106 153 
DRY GOODS 
1923 ate na ee asnncneen eel aaa anes 99 87 79 roe sea Be 99 98 109 
1904 oe ese Sas i Eee 80 76 76 Sone amen 107 102 101 
OZO see oaeaeec on 105) |osS-- == 77 69 80 Sialloeoe aes 120 90 93 
Ly ee ee ee ee oe O83 ae ses 74 67 82 JO aan eo 120 86 90 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


Inventories carried by reporting wholesale firms averaged smaller 
throughout the year than in 1925. Stocks of dry goods and shoes 
were consistently smaller throughout most of the year while inven- 
tories of drugs were larger in each month than in the corresponding 
month of 1925. Stocks of meat and hardware showed some tendency 
+- accumulate during the year, whereas grocery’ stocks were reduced 
in volume. 
OUT Ea? RETAIL TRADE 

Retail trade in the United States is handled by a number of differ- 
ent types of stores. It is extremely difficult to study the general 
trend of retail trade because it is only possible to secure statistics for 
mail-order houses, department stores, and chain stores, all of which 
are large scale organizations. No statistics are collected for the 
small retail stores which do a very large percentage of the total busi- 
ness. It is entirely possible that at certain times the trade of the 
reporting retail organizations may show increases because of the 
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opening of new stores and new departments, whereas the total retail 
business of the country may actually be declining. 


Mail-Order Houses. 


Mail-order houses make most of their sales by sending out cata- 
logues and receiving orders by mail. They naturally cater largely to 
customers in agricultural districts who otherwise are unable to buy 
from large scale retailers carrying a varied stock of merchandise. 
Consequently, their sales are generally considered to be a barometer 
of the purchasing power of the agricultural communities. Certain 
of the mail-order houses have, however, in recent years opened stores 
in the more important cities so that a considerable part of their trade 
is now urban. : 

Sales of mail-order houses have shown a rather steady expansion 
during each of the past five years and in 1926 were 4.2 per cent 
greater than in 1925. Sales were larger in each month of 1926, except 
October and December, than in the corresponding month of the pre- 
vious year. (Table 27.) The decline in business in the last quarter 
of the year was largely caused by the reduced buying power of agri- 
cultural sections, which resulted from the lower prices of cotton, 
grain, and other important crops. 

After adjustment of the data to allow for the large seasonal varia- 
tions, it appears that sales were remarkably steady during the first 
five months of the year; showed a large expansion in June; continued 
in large volume through July, August, and September; were con- 
siderably curtailed in October; and advanced to the high point of 
the year in December. 


Table 27.—Indexes of Value of Sales of Four Mail-Order Houses! 


Note.—Index for value of sales (unadjusted) in 1920 was 103. Sales are affected both by price changes 
and seasonal movements. 


[Monthly average 1919=100] 


Unadjusted Adjusted for seasonal variations 
Month 
1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1921 | 1922 | 1928 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
Wear: Dose e ees oo" 72 78 OD) 105s Tiss 18ses OS. oe alee Be Ne eee 
Jaudaryis.e 5 SP eee 69 65 89 98} 108] 116 71 67 91 100 | 110 118 
ebruarysoe oot eee 65 59 84 96 105 111 72 66 92 101 116 122 


AUQUISU Es Poe tee see 56 57 73 74 89 98 75 76 97 98 | 118 130 
Septemperea=cwes sone ss ae 73 75 92} 106) 114) 120 77 80 97 | 112") 120 127 
Octohersiasessaee ease 89} 109} 134] 141) 170] 150 68 84) 104) 109] 131 116 
November ce -nass ss oeeee 83 | 110} 122] 131) 144] 153 67 89 98 | 105 | 116 122 
Decenmiberz: saan eee 80} 108} 118] 148) 168] 165 67 90 98 | 123 | 140 138 


1 Sears, Roebuck & Co., Montgomery Ward & Co., Larkin Co., and National Cloak & Suit Co. 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
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Department Stores. 
Sales in department stores located in more than 100 leading cities 


throughout the United States exceeded all previous records in 1926, 
averaging 3.4 per cent higher in value than in 1925. 


Table 28.—Indexes of Value of Sales of 359 Department Stores 
Nore.—Sales are affected by price movements and are also highly seasonal. 


[Monthly average 1919=100] 


Unadjusted Adjusted for seasonal variations 
Month es 
1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 

Wear reese. fate DELI S i) LOA Ob eI Sie SG Nae 2 Sie Cel ae eee ee 
PAMUAT Yee ok ene ee 2 103 90} 102} 110} 108} 114] 118] 108} 116}; 126) 124 130 
Mera nye se = ee ete ee 91 81 90 102 101 104 118 105 117 128 131 135 
March ee ee eee n R lyg 102 124 115 121 130 aly 102 124 115 121 130 
iN OE 5: Beas ae ee tee E 115 114 120 133 136 133 112 111 iW 4 131 133 130 
BV or eet Seance ed 113 116 129 127 128 137 109 112 124 123 124 132 
AE es = SOR Me ered 111 110 126 120 126 130 lll 110 126 120 126 130 
Upilye S eee ee e 80 80 89 91 95 99} 108] 108} 120| 123} 128 133 
PA OUTS ne oe SR 85 88 101 93 98 105 109 113 128 118 125 134 
Pepsemben —sesees ese 95 107 113 119 121 131 104 118 125 131 134 144 
Octoberi. = =~ -| 124 131 149 141 165 158 | 109 115 131 124 | 145 139 
November--___- -| 120 132 142 141 145 157 107 117 127 126 129 139 
iDecem bere". ie 174 189 202 210 226 234 108 118 127 131 141 146 


Source: Federal Reserve Board, 


During the first four months of the year weather conditions in the 
northern and eastern sections of the country were rather unsatis- 
factory for retail trade and sales were smaller than is usual at that 
season. From May to September, on the other hand, trade was 
in unusually large volume, averaging about 6 per cent more than in 
the corresponding period of 1925. Sales in October and November 
showed less than their customary seasonal expansion, but in Decem- 
ber reached the largest volume of any single month on record in con- 
sequence of the large holiday business. 

Analysis of department-store sales by districts shows that trade 
increased during 1926 in all districts except Minneapolis. (Table 
29.) Increases range from about 1 per cent in the Cleveland district 
to about 7 per cent in the Chicago district, while sales in the Min- 
neapolis district were over 7 per cent smaller than in 1925. 

Merchandise stocks of department stores showed a moderate decline 
in value during 1926. In the first three months of 1926 inventories 
were at an unusually high level, but they commenced to decline in 
April. and were reduced by the end of the summer to the lowest 
point in two years. After a considerable expansion in the fall months, 
there was another moderate reduction in stocks during December 
and at the end of the year they were about 1 per cent smaller than a 
year earlier. 
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Table 29.—Indexes of Value of Sales of Department Stores by Federal Reserve 
Districts 


Norte.—A verages are not adjusted for seasonal variations. December is always the maximum month. 
Comparisons are affected by changes in level of prices. 


[Monthly average 1919=100] 


Total Phila- * « | Min- San 
P Bos- | New Cleve-| Rich-| At- | Chi- Dal- 
Period 359 del- neap- Fran- 
ne es) ton | York phia land | mond | lanta | cago | Gigi | 1481 | cisco 
LOU coc ee cote eee ee 120 116 120 118 127 113 119 124 112 120 121 
4 eae a ee EES 111 114 115 112 112 107 101 110 103 | 99 116 
O22 2S. eae So ee 112 119 118 114 112 104 94 115 99 92 122 
1023 <2. 2 ke Thea Peoria <a 124 127 127 127 130 111 104 133 | 105 99 139 
O24 sys aac CEES 125 126 132 126 128 117 101 133 104 102 143 
O20 eee eae ee 131 128 138 129 131 124 106 142 107 109 149 
1O26sE 3 200 eee eee 136 134 143 133 132 129 110 153 99 113 158 
1925 
January-March. -_---_- 110 105 117 110 113 100 89 115 90 96 128 
April-June =- 222.2 22 130 133 135 127 134 124 104 142 109 105 143 
July-September. --_____ 105 99 104 94 105 94 82 121 92 87 134 
October-December - -_-_ 179 175 196 185 171 179 150 191 136 146 193 
1926 
January—March.-..__. 116 114 121 118 114 108 96 128 85 100 135 
April-June...-___._... 133 134 138 131 132 126 111 151 101; 110 148 
July-September -_--_.._- 112 104 lll 97 110 100 85 133 89 | 95 144 
October-December - -_-_ 183 182 200 185 174 181 148 200 123 148 205 
DECEMBER 

O21 2 eee 3 eee eee 174 188 193 179 166 179 155 165 140 149 181 
WOOZ ares eee ee 189 200 202 191 190 188 162 192 157 149 206 
ODS era om see Sa eecn 202 210 215 203 204 195 168 210 156 158 236 
LOZE SS eee eee 210 215 226 213 207 213 173 217 162 171 238 
O25 Serre age eet cae oe 226 225 243 222 218 230 190 245 167 183 253 
BOZGT Sse ee See 234 235 254 228 |* 223 235 189 251 157 185 278 


1 Base figures for 1919 estimated. 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


Chain Stores. 


The great expansion in trade of chain stores during recent years 
has been owing in considerable part to the increase in the number of 
stores operated by the reporting chains. (Table 30.) The chains 
reporting to the Federal Reserve Board increased the number of 
stores which they operated from about 31,000 in 1925 to about 
34,000 in 1926, and their total sales expanded from $1,580,000,000 
to $1,825,000,000, an increase of over 15 per cent. This huge 
expansion in chain-store business indicates the growing popularity 
of this type of retail distribution rather than a real increase in the 
aggregate volume of retail trade itself. The sales of each of the 
seven reporting classes of chain stores increased during the past 
year; sales of grocery chains were 20 per cent larger than in 1925 
and drug chains showed an increase of 16 per cent, while the volume 
of business of 5 and 10 cent variety stores was 9 per cent greater. 
There was an exceptionally large increase in the volume of business 
of candy chains, amounting to 88 per cent, but this was probably 
primarily owing to the great increase during the past two years in 
the number of stores operating. 
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Table 30.—Indexes of Value of Sales of Chain Stores 


Notge.—The business is affected by seasonal causes. December in each year for each group is nearly 
always the maximum month. Comparisons are affected by changes in price levels. 


(Monthly average 1919= 100] 


Period Grocery 5-and-10 Drug Cigar Shoe Music Candy 
(27 chains)| (5 chains) | (9 chains) | (3 chains) | (6 chains) | (4 chains) | (5 chains) 
NOD0 Seas. ee ne 145 120 121 133 120 109 138 
1 i a ee See a Se a 130 124 123 132 113 86 142 
1922 eke ae 8 151 140 127 129 114 101 147 
La Rte RS EO Ae 188 165 144 135 123 113 176 
IR PRE «AAI Sa ae 214 185 151 138 133 101 190 
LOZ Se iw See A 264 209 169 142 139 122 199 
Ly ea eee. See ee 317 229 196 154 148 128 275 
1925 
CV EUDEE TOR eet ey uate 250 151 155 122 107 92 162 
(Rebrmiianr ys eee a 233 156 146 119 100 99 175 
March pose hoe ee See eS. 252 177 160 131 127 105 188 
ING CS aa ee eee ee 258 195 159 134 177 107 210 
IVES Vecss ue = or ee 254 191 163 143 149 96 195 
WER Os SA re ee ries FET 254 187 167 134 152 99 184 
Halves seo eeee Sew ee 259 183 166 136 122 104 181 
SACHEG TES EP Ee ee ae 243 195 171 142 120 128 202 
Neptember--= os sa 245 191 169 142 129 136 202 
Octobert soo ee Fr 318 237 179 151 164 141 215 
Novemberss. 3 o- e 272 220 167 136 136 139 195 
Mecembers-=. 222-7 332 427 225 212 188 214 280 
1926 
DANUArY . eters <5 286 166 178 127 108 101 167 
HOODY UAT. = es ne 287 170 172 12% 97 103 173 
Nat ch tae 7 ee 302 199 194 142 143 112 206 
ENG 0 a i ll RS Se ae 329 202 191 150 166 lil 226 
ates Os ran SL ee 322 214 188 160 174 109 220 
RUIN Ce ak ca 309 204 184 152 153 118 204 
Ai Lh: ey, | at Saget aa 317 206 195 155 145 108 210 
VISU MG ees ces Aen es 296 204 193 148 122 121 194 
peptembersie:. 2. 5 SS 307 211 192 153 142 eu 218 
DECOIRE + 5 ee 334 257 206 162 158 151 227 
November. 2am 347 247 198 | - 150 150 146 232 
Wecember.-- = 2-5 = | 373 466 261 222 215 223 303 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
STORES 

Roe eee eee 15, 362 1, 819 492 Qian 343 59 1120 
ODE ee sk. ae eg ss 18, 351 1, 958 525 2,776 407 55 1134 
ei ae 22, 244 2, 084 553 38, 015 488 56 219 
WOQG te See ey eee 25, 423 2, 268 644 38, 328 551 60 256 
December, 1924_________- 19, 707 2, 033 527 2, 841 452 54 179 
December, 1925..._-.-..- 24, 190 2, 136 615 3, 259 521 60 234 
December, 1926...___-_.- 26, 357 2, 301 733 3, 434 576 61 259 


1 Four chains prior to January, 1923. The average number of stores for 1923 and 1924 is also for 4 chains 
only. The index numbers, however, are fairly comparable for the entire period, as allowance has been 
made for the extra chain in the base beginning with 1923. 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
MISCELLANEOUS TRADE INDICATORS 


The volume of advertising and the value of postwar money orders 
issued indicate in a rather general way the trend of business in the 
United States. (Table 31.) Magazine advertising occupied about 
8 per cent and newspaper advertising about 3 per cent greater space 
in 1926 than in the preceding year. Both newspaper and magazine 
advertising have shown upward trends since 1921, and the volume 
of newspaper advertising in 1926 was greater than in any earlier 
year. The space occupied by magazine advertising during the past 
year was 54 per cent greater than in 1921, but was a little less than 
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in the peak year 1920. Magazine advertising reached a larger volume 
in each quarter of 1926, than in the corresponding period of 1925, and 
this was also true of newspaper advertising except for the last quarter. 

The value of domestic post-office money orders has shown an 
increase in each of the past five years and in 1926 was 7 per cent 
larger than in 1925, the previous record year. The value of money 
orders issued was larger in each quarter of the year than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1925. 

Real estate conveyances in 41 large cities were slightly greater in 
value in 1926 than in 1925 and exceeded all previous years. (Table 
31.) Conveyances during the first quarter of the year were 7 per cent 
larger than in the corresponding period of 1925, but in the second 
and third quarters were exactly the same as a year earlier. These 
figures showed a decline in the fourth quarter of the year and were 
about 6 per cent smaller than the corresponding quarter of 1925. 
Detailed information concerning construction activity may be found 
in the section on Construction, presented on page 312. 


Table 31.—Miscellaneous Distribution Indicators 
{Monthly average 1918=100] 


Value of Value of 
Maga- | News- eee Real Maga- | News- nga Real 
. zine paper estate . zine paper estate 
Period adver- | adver- A ed convey- Period adver- ad ver- eee convey- 
tising ! tising 2 orders | 22¢ces # tising )| tising 2 orders | 22¢es * 
issued 3 issued 3 
122 114 PLS 113 
78 103 108 99 
83 109 113 119 101 113 142 150 
103 116 129} 150 125 124 141 178 
108 115 1374 152 91 106 135 165 
111 121 143 166 127 139 154 172 
120 125 153 167 
111 118 149 161 
104 113 139 154 134 134 151 178 
125 123 137 159 100 113 146 165 
86 98 128 144 136 136 164 162 
115 125 145 152 


1 These figures represent the number of lines of advertising carried by 60 leading magazines. 
2 Compiled from 22 identical cities. 

3 Total of 50 cites transacting two-thirds of the total money-order business of the country. 

4 From official records of 41 large cities, covering value of sales. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, which lists original sources. 
Commercial and Bank Failures. 


Commercial failures increased slightly in number during 1926, 
but liabilities were smaller than in any year since 1920. (Table 32.) 
Liabilities aggregated $409,000,000 according to Dun’s Review, 
which was 8 per cent less than in 1925 and about 35 per cent less 
than in the year 1921, a period of marked business depression. 
Liabilities were smaller for all types of reporting businesses, the 
decrease being most marked in the case of agents and brokers. 
Monthly statistics for 1926 showed about the usual seasonal changes; 
failures declined during the first half of the year and in August were 
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smaller than at any time during the last six years. They continued 
at a low level through November, but were considerably larger in 
December, which is a rather customary development at that period 
of the year. 


Table 32.—Commercial Failures: Number and Liabilities, by Months 
(Liabilities in millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 


Number Liabilities 
Month 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 | 1921 | 1922 | 1928 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
2,126 | 2,108 | 2,317 | 2,296 | 52.1 | 73.8 | 49.2 | 51.3 | 64.4] 438.7 
1,508 | 1,730 | 1,793 | 1,801 | 60.9 | 72.6 | 40.6 | 35.9 | 40.1 34. 2 
1, 682 | 1,817 | 1,859 | 1,984 | 67.4 | 71.6 | 48.4 | 97.7 | 34.0] 30.6 
1,520 | 1,707 | 1,939 | 1,957 | 38.6 | 73.1 | 51.5 | 48.9 | 87.2] 38.5 
1, 530 | 1,816 | 1, 767 | 1,730 | 57.1 | 44.4 | 41.0 | 36.6 | 37.0] 33.5 
1,358 | 1,607 | 1, 745 | 1,708 | 34.6 | 38.2 | 28.7 | 34.1 | 36.7] 29.4 
1, 231 | 1,615 | 1,685 | 1,605 | 42.8 | 40.0 | 35.7 | 36.8 | 34.5 29. 7 
aoe 1,319 | 1,520 } 1,513 | 1,593 | 42.9 | 40.3 | 34.3 | 55.2 | 37.2) 28.1 
September_ 1, 226 | 1,306 | 1,465 | 1,437 | 37.0 | 36.9 | 28.7 | 34.3 | 30.7 | 30.0 
October--_- 1, 673 | 1,696 | 1,581 | 1,763 | 53.1 | 34.6 | 79.3 | 36.1 | 29.5] 33.2 
November-.-- 1,704 | 1,653 | 1,672 | 1,830 | 53.5 | 40.3 | 50.3 | 31.1) 35.9 32.7 
December =: == == - 2 444 1, 841 | 2,040 | 1,878 | 2,069 | 87.5 | 58.1 | 51.6 | 45.3 | 36.5 | 45.6 
| 


Source: Dun’s Review, New York, N. Y. 


Bank failures which have been very numerous in the years since 
1920 were larger from the standpoint of liabilities in 1926 than in any 
previous year on record. Most of these failures were in the States 
west of the Mississippi River and Florida and Georgia. The bank 
failures in the Western States resulted largely from the decrease in 
value of agricultural land and the inefficient management of certain 
small banks. Failures in Florida and Georgia, on the other hand, 
were principally a consequence of the collapse of the Florida land 


boom. 
Table 33.—Commercial and Bank Failures, by Classes 


Number of failures Liabilities (in thousands of dollars) 
Commercial Commercial 
Year :: = 
Manu-| mrad. SS ene Banks Want: , peeuise Banks 
Total | factur-| ~. Total | factur- | Trading 
in ing kers, : kers, 
g etc. 18 OCs 
| 
HOUQ ss SoS o5 12,652 | 3,280) 8,929 443 119 | 201,757 | 88,917 | 74,991 | 87,849] 41,097 
iC) eee ee 13,441 | 3,502} 9,480 459 107 | 191,062 | 87,372 | 84,240} 19,450 | 25,512 
ht FR See) eae 15,452 3, 839 | 11,011 602 79 | 203,117 | 86,720 91,780 | 24,618 24, 220 
302) ee Rs ees 16,037 | 4,243 | 11,145 649 120 | 272,672 | 128,123 | 115,115 34,435 | 31, 546 
MV Ss apes) ee ee 18,280 | 4,620 | 12,851 809 212 | 357,909 | 135,636 | 165,865 56, 408 56, 005 
ON Be ccs ae wee 22, 156 5,116 | 16,030 1,010 133 | 302,286 | 112,026 | 150,234 | 40,026 | 37,223 
LONG oo oss ee 16, 993 4,196 | 11,923 874 50 | 196, 212 73,000 | 91,374 31, 839 10, 397 
OIE ES Solem 13, 855 3, 691 9,430 734 42 | 182,441 79, 544 70,117 | 32,781 18, 452 
BOIS Re ose eee 9, 982 2, 766 6,494 722 20 | 163,020 73, 382 57,911 31, 727 5, 182 
HOLOLES S221 Coes 6,451 1,865 | 4,013 573 50 | 113,291 | 51,614 37,670 | 24,007 16, 521 
i ee 8, 881 2,635 5, 532 714 119 | 295,122.| 127,992 | 88,558 78, 571 50, 708 
Cys ee See ers 19,652} 4,495 | 13,999] 1,158 404 | 627,402 | 232,907 | 254,794 | 139,700 | 173,028 
HOZZoEs ey Ces 2 23, 676 5, 682 | 16, 923 1,071 277 | 623,896 | 214,925 | 271,388 | 137, 583 77, 736 
NOQS 02 ees oe 18,718 | 4,968 | 13,064 686 578 | 539,387 | 281,316 | 209,930 | 48,140 | 203, 739 
194 ee hr es oe 20,615 | 5,208 | 14,393] 1,014 613 | 543,225 | 286,770 | 203,190 | 53,265 | 202, 926 
Den on tien of 21,214 5,090 | 15, 161 963 464 | 443,744 | 167,685 | 215, 369 60,691 | 164,699 
O2GEne Lee ITS 21,773 | 5,395 | 15,268) 1,110 608 | 409,232 | 158,042 | 201,334 | 49,856 | 212,075 


Source: Dun’s Review, New York, N. Y. 
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EMPLOYMENT, IMMIGRATION, AND WAGES 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL 
Recent Changes in Factory Employment. 

The most comprehensive measure of the volume of employment 
in manufacturing industries is based on data collected for one week 
of each month by the Department of Labor. These statistics cover 
54 industries, comprising the 12 groups shown in Table 36, pages 55 
and 56, and are based on reports from over 10,000 establishments em- 
ploying approximately 3,000,000 persons. Comparisons are made 


Chart X.— INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 


INDEX NUMBERS (1923 =100) 
120 


1923 =/00 


Py 
Pay Rolle" 


from month to month for identical establishments, with the result that 
the wage earners and pay rolls of any newly established plants do 
not count in the aggregates. Over any considerable period of time, 
therefore, in a progressing country, the actual increase in the number 
of wage earners employed in industry and the amount paid them is 
necessarily greater than appears from the figures as originally pub- 
lished. This no doubt holds true in some measure even for a period 
as short as two or three years. This defect is inherent in the nature 
of the method necessarily used; it appears also in other indexes of 
employment. Changes over longer periods in volume of employment 
can be judged only by censuses covering all plants. The indexes 
are entirely satisfactory for showing the fluctuations in employment 
from month to month. 
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The variations in the amount of pay roll are normally more marked 
than those in the number of persons on the rolls, since the amount 
reflects both changes in the number employed and changes in the 
average working time, besides such changes as may occur in wage 
rates. The two indexes, however, almost invariably move in the 
same direction. 


Table 34.—Department of Labor Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls 


{Indexes based on monthly average 1923=100. Statistics cover 54 industries comprising the 12 groups 
shown in Table 36 and are based on reports from over 10,000 establishments employing approximately 
3,000,000 persons. Indexes are weighted according to relative importance of industries included] 


Index of employment Index of pay roll 
Month = : js : 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 

Average________ 100. 0 90.3 91.2 91.9 100. 0 90. 6 93.6 95.8 
ANIar yee) ee ee 98.0 95.4 90.0 92.3 91.8 94.5 90.0 93.9 
Re bTUatVoc see eee 99.6 96.6 91.6 93.3 95, 2 99. 4 95.1 97.9 
March: sess eo! 101.8 96. 4 92.3 93.7 100. 3 99.0 96.6 99.1 
PAST) EID Soe ee a hee ee 101.8 94.5 92.1 92.8 101.3 96.9 94. 2 97.2 
15 ON pela OR tee ae ee 101.8 90.8 90. 9 91.7 104.8 92.4 94.4 95.6 
ETING washes Serge eae 101.9 87.9 90.1 91.3 104.7 87.0 91.7 95.5 
pully motes ee tee 3! 100. 4 84.8 89.3 89.8 99.9 80.8 89.6 91.2 
SATIS USE 2c oe ee = 99. 7 85. 0 89.9 90. 7 99.3 83. 5 91.4 94.6 
Septeinber__ 99.8 86.7 90. 9 92. 2 100. 0 86.0 90. 4 95.1 
October __ 99.3 87.9 92.3 92.5 102.3 88. 5 96. 2 98. 6 
98. 7 87.8 92. 5 91.4 101.0 87.6 96. 2 95.4 

96.9 89.4 92.6 90. 9 98.9 91.7 97.3 95. 6 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


Factory employment in 1926 averaged slightly higher than in 1925, 
continuing the advances begun in the latter part of 1924. This 
increase in employment extended through the spring of 1926. The 
slight recession in the summer of 1926 was accounted for largely 
by seasonal conditions but in the fall the index did not make the 
usual seasonal rise and in December it fell below the corresponding 
month of 1925. In this, it followed closely the trend of manufac- 
turing production, although with smaller fluctuations. The pay-roll 
index showed similar changes; fluctuations were wider than for the 
employment index, but were much less than the fluctuations in the 
manufacturing-production index. At the end of the year both the 
employment and pay-roll indexes were lower than at the end of 
either 1923 or 1925, though higher than at the end of 1924. 

Pay rolls are increasing faster than the number of workers; be- 
tween July, 1924, the most recent low point, and December, 1926, 
employment increased 7.2 per cent, while pay rolls increased two 
and one-half times as much, or 18.3 per cent. As the hours of labor 
are shown in Table 43 to be declining and wage changes have recently 
been comparatively small, elimination of part-time work and in- 
creased overtime are apparently the chief factors in this increase in 
average earnings per worker. 
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In comparing the annual index of employment for 1926 with, 1923, 
the apparent decrease of over 8 per cent in number of workers in 
factories is evidently partly owing to the fact that new establish- 
ments do not get into the index. By comparing the decline between 
1923 and 1925 in this index, which amounted to 8.8 per cent and in 
the average number of workers reported by the census of manufac- 
tures for those years (Table 13), which declined only 4.4 per cent, 
it is seen that the actual decline in employment has been only about 
half that recorded by the index. Pay rolls which decreased 6.4 
per cent between 1923 and 1925 on the basis of the monthly index, 
were only 2.5 per cent below 1923 on the basis of the wages paid in 
all manufacturing industries as collected through the census of 
manufactures. 

Table 35.—Indexes of Employment of Labor and Pay Roll in Manufacturing 
Industries in Certain States and Cities 


[Base years: New York, 1914; Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 1923; Wisconsin, 1915; Illinois, 1922; 
Detroit, 1920) 


New York ! Pennsylvania New Jersey Wisconsin 2 | Lllinois?| Detroit ‘ 
Month | 
Employ-| Pay |Employ-| Pay |Employ-| Pay |Employ-) Pay |Employ-|Employ- 
ment roll ment roll ment roll ment roll ment ment 
1924 
Miarch= =a ye or 113 256 95 95 95 96 126 289 108 134 
JEne Se es ee 102 224 86 80 88 88 111 243 101 111 
September-_-_----- 102 231 85 79 87 86 114 248 97 111 
December--------- 104 237 89 90 89 90 116 267 98 54 
1925 
WMarehie se sae aa 107 245 92 91 87 88 120 279 99 127 
SALE Co a ate eh 103 231 90 85 85 87 122 285 97 135 
September-_---_-- 105 238 90 83 91 89 124 287 98 145 
December-_--__-_---- 108 252 93 92 95 100 124 291 100 73 
1926 
JAnUaryer-= see ee 107 251 92 88.| ) 94 98 123 282 99 147 
February?.s222-25 108 248 94 92 94 97 125 302 101 152 
March aseeccnn 108 252 93 92 93 98 125 303 102 152 
i 106 247 93 90 91 96 123 299 102 142 
104 241 92 89 89 95 122 285 101 138 
104 242 92 89 88 96 121 281 101 127 
102 236 92 84 89 96 126 271 101 131 
JANUISTISEe a2 aoe ee 102 237 93 87 90 98 126 282 101 135 
September __-_-____- 105 247 95 89 97 106 124 278 103 132 
October. ae 106 250 96 94 97 110 121 286 102 124 
November-_-._---- 105 245 95 91 97 109 119 262 101 116 
December2._ = <2 ss. 104 245 93 92 96 111 116 254 100 49 
1 


1 Relative to average of 7 months, June to December, 1914. 

2 Relative to first quarter of 1915. 

3 Based on the number on the pay roll nearest the 15th of the month. 

‘ Based on the figures for the last week of the month; the December index is low on that account. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, which see for original sources. 


Reports from various State labor bureaus and from the city of 
Detroit indicate movements in employment generally closely parallel 
to the general index of the Department of Labor. (Tables 35 and 
38; in the latter all the indexes being converted to the same base, 
1923 taken a3 100.) In the last quarter of 1926, in which employ- 
ment and production in factories declined in general, increases over 
the corresponding period of 1925 were shown in Pennsylvania, New 
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Jersey, and Illinois, while in New York, Wisconsin, and Detroit, 
declines took place. The States in the first group all recorded 
increases for the year in employment, while the others showed little 
change from the 1925 average. The decline in automobile produc- 
tion is illustrated in the decrease in Detroit employment figures for 
the last quarter. 


Indexes for Groups and Individual Industries. 


Separate indexes of the number employed and of pay rolls are 
computed by the Department of Labor for 12 major groups of manu- 
facturing industries. (Table 36.) These group data are subject to 
the same defect regarding comparisons over long periods of time as 
the general index. Increases over 1925 average employment were 
made in the iron and steel, other metals, paper, chemicals and oils, 
stone, clay, and glass products, vehicles, and miscellaneous groups, 
while declines were made in the food products, textiles, lumber, 
leather, and tobacco groups. Pay rolls showed the same trend in 
each group in comparison with 1925 as did employment except that 
in food products a slight decline in average employment was accom- 
panied by increased pay rolls, while for the vehicle industry payments 
were smaller despite larger employment, evidently owing to shorter 
operating time. 

At the end of the year, employment and pay rolls were lower than 
a year previous for all groups except leather, paper, and miscellaneous, 
while for chemicals payments were larger but employment less. 
Table 36.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Roll Totals in Major Groups of 

Manufacturing Industries 
{Monthly average 1923=100. Combined index for each group is weighted according to relative importance 


of el bey covered. Figures represent number on pay roll and amount of pay roll for one week of each 
month 


Food Textile Iron and steel | Other metal | Lumber and Leather 
products products products products manufactures| products 
Yearly average 
and month r 
Em- | Pay | Em- | Pay | Em- | Pay | Em- | Pay | Em- | Pay | Em- | Pay 
ployed; roll |ployed| roll |ployed| roll |ployed| roll |ployed| roll |ployed) roll 

1923 average__--_- 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
1924 average_____ 95.6 | 97.9 88.2 | 86.8 86.3 86. 6 92,7 91.6 | 94.8] 97.3 90. 6 88. 3 
1925 average____- 90.9 93.7 | 89.3] 89.5 87.3 90.6 | 96.7 97.9 93. 1 98.1 92.0 | 89.4 
1926 average_-____ 89.8 93. 8 86.1 85.9 92.0 97.2 97.5 98. 5 90.8} 97.7 {| 90.3] 87.8 

1924 
Wiaroh 20 sae) 96. 7 98.6 96. 0 96.9 94.6 | 99.5 | 101.6 | 105.3 96.8 | 100.8 | 97.0] 96.1 
Ba sea oe 94,2) 97.7 81.7 78.9 | 865.1 82.1 91.3 86.7 | 94.6] 98.9 83.0 79. 1 
September--_---- 97.1 99. 6 83.7 83. 5 79.9 77.1 85.0} 83.6] 93.4 95.6 | 90.6 91.2 
December---_---- 95.6 | 100.1 88.7 90. 3 84.5 | 88.5 93. 4 95.5 92.7 96. 7 90. 8 88.3 

1925 
Marcu. 2st eee 90.1 92.6 | 92.4 97.0 88. 8 94.0! 97.3 99. 9 92.5 97.9 95. 4 96. 0 
UNC? care cass 89.3 93. 3 87.8 84.8 86.6 | 88.7 95.9 97.0 93.7 | 100.2 85.9 82.3 
September -_---- 92.3 93.0 86.9 83.2 86. 4 85. 4 96. 3 92.6 | 94.2 99. 7 94.8 90. 6 
December------- 92.5 96. 7 89.6 90. 0 90. 1 96.9 | 101.5 | 105.7 91.6 99. 8 89. 2 84.3 

1926 
Viarchepsce< 2222 88.3 91.9 90. 0 93.0 | 93.1 | 100.7 | 102.9 ; 106.9 | 89.7 96.3 91.4 90. 2 
Apt hates een ela 88.7 | 93.9] 84.0] 81.4] 92.6} 98.2] 963) 97.5 | 92.1] 100.0} 85.3] 82.7 
September_.---- 92. 4 96. 3 84. 2 82.9 92.6 96. 0 95.7 93.6 | 91.8 | 100.2 93.9 93. 6 
December------- 90. 4 95.2 87.7 89.2 89.8 96. 3 93. 6 95.6 | 88.2 96. 4 90.9 86. 0 
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Table 36.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Roll Totals in Major Groups of 
Manufacturing Industries—Continued 


Paper and Chemicals, Stone, clay, Tobacco , Vehicles Riise ae: 
printing etc. and glass manufacture industries 
Yearly average 
and month | [a - : 
Em- | Pay | Em- | Pay | Em- | Pay | Em- | Pay | Em- | Pay | Em- | Pay 
ployed} roll |ployed| roll |ployed| roll |ployed| roll |ployed| roll |ployed roll 
i F | 
1923 average_._-- 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 ; 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
1924 average_._--| 100.2 | 102.2 91.6 92.7 96.7 | 101.3 94. 0 95. 6 88. 6 87.5 87.8 90. 6 
1925 average----- 100.8 | 102.9 94, 2 95.9 | 97.6 | 103.5 92.0 92.7 91.0 93.5 91.6 94. 6 
1926 average.-_-- 103.6 | 111.5 98.4 | 101.8 99.7 | 106.4 85. 6 87.7 91.2 92.8 96.8 | 101.9 
1924 
Match =secees see 101.2 | 104.2 | 102.5 | 101.4 99.1 | 105.2 95.4 98.0 | 95.9 96. 5 95.7 | 99.2 
JONG. sea ses 99.4 | 101.0 84.6 | 88.6 99.4 | 104.0 92. 2 95. 4 85.3 84.4 84.8 86. 1 
September. ----- 99.8 | 101.2 88. 0 89. 0 95. 0 97.6 | 94.9 96. 6 84.2 81.6 82.2 84.5 
December-.----- 101.7 | 106.1 90. 2 91.9 94.3 | 100.3 96.3 | 102.5 85. 4 86.1 87.2 90. 4 
1925 
March's 22_ 23: 101.5 | 106.0 | 99.0 | 100.3) 95.5 | 101.9) 93.6) 90.4) 89.9) 95.6 | 93.2 98. 1 
JUNCSt ee seeee 99.4 | 102.6 | 87.1 91.0 | 100.7 | 106.0 | 90.6 92.3 90.3 92.6 | 90.9 92.8 
September --.---- 100.2 | 102.5 |} 97.3 95. 6 99.8 | 103.4 92. 0 91.9 92.1 90. 9 90.1 90. 6 
December------- 103.6 | 112.5 98.0} 100.6] 98.3 | 106.3} 95.0 | 101.2 | 92.7] 96.9] 94.2] 98.9 
1926 Pits 
March.... 1127 |-105;2) 1) 105.8 96.3 | 103.8 88.2 90. 1 96.1 | 100.2 98.3 | 102.9 
JUNCsacoe 110.8 93.7 | 100.0 | 104.0 | 112.4 86.7 88.6 | 92.1 94.7 94.8 | 100.3 
September 110.8 | 100.3 | 102.5 | 103.6 | 108.1 85.1 89.1 91.3 91.3 96. 4 99, 3 
December.------ 106.1 | 116.3 97.0 | 103.5 96. a 104.8 | 86.5 89.8 82.6 82.3 | 101.0 | 109.7 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


Compared with the 1923 base, paper and printing showed the 
greatest increase in both employment and pay rolls; in employment 
it had the only gain between 1923 and 1926, while in pay rolls, the 
chemicals and oils, stone, clay, and glass, and miscellaneous groups 
also made gains. The principal declines from 1923 were made in 
textiles and tobacco products, with decreases of from 12 to 14 per 
cent in both employment and pay rolls. 

Pay roll and employment indexes for the principal individual 
industries (Table 37) show as a rule trends corresponding to the 
respective group totals. In three groups, however, different trends 
since 1923 are shown by important industries. In the iron and steel 
products group, employment at iron and steel mills has shown much 
less decline since 1923 than employment at foundries and machine 
shops. Employment at paper and pulp mills has been consistently 
below 1923, while in newspaper printing establishments a large 
increase has taken place, which resulted in a gain in the index for 
the total paper and pulp group. Automobile employment was well 
above the 1923 average in 1925 and 1926, but the decline in employ- 
ment in railroad car factories, amounting to almost 20 per cent since 
1923, has pulled down the vehicle group average. In the textile 
group, however, the important cotton goods and woolen and worsted 
goods industries in general kept fairly close together, although cotton 
goods employment shows only a small decrease from 1925 to 1926 
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and in woolens the decline was over 9 per cent. At the end of the 

year woolens had recovered to the level of cotton goods. 

Table 37.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Roll Totals in Leading Individual 
Manufacturing Industries 


{Monthly average 1923=100. Figures represent number on pay roll and amount of pay roll for one week 
of each month] 
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Slaughtering Foundry and 
and meat | Cotton goods |_ Woolen and | tron and steel | machine-shop| Boots and 
packing worsted goods products shoes 
Yearly average 
and month 
Em- | Pay | Em- | Pay | Em- | Pay | Em- | Pay | Em- | Pay | Em- | Pay 
ployed| roll |ployed} roll /ployed| roll |ployed) roll |ployed| roll |ployed| roll 
1923 average_____ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
1924 average_____ 93.7 | 94.4 | 83.0] 80.7] 91.0) 90.1 | 93.5) 98.9] 80.6] 78.8] 91.4] 87.9 
1925 average___._ 85.0 86.7 84.0 81.9 | 889) 87.2 95. 9 99. 1 80.7 81.8 | 92.6 88. 6 
1926 average_..__ 81.4 84. 5 83.1 81.0 | 80.3} 78.9 97.9 | 102.8 | 86.7 90. 3 90. 0 85. 5 
December, 1925 | 86.6) 90.3] 85.4] 85.7] 87.4] 85.4] 98.1/105.1| 82.7] 87.1] 88.5| 80.3 
1926 
Marche sos22 5" = 79.4] 81.8] 86.8] 87.5 | 78.1] 76,1 | 99.6 | 107.3 | 87.7] 93.4] 90.8] 87.6 
punes 24 Sse 354 79.7 | 83.6 81.7 | 77.4 | 76.4 | 74.7 | 97.2 | 102.0} 88.8] 93.6] 84.8] 80.2 
September--____ Si.7 | 36.2) SiO) 78.1 79.9 | 77.1 98.2 | 102.0} 87.2} 88.3] 94.4 93. 4 
December.__-_-- 84.4 | 88.9] 85.6] 86.6] 85.4 | 87.1 94.7 | 101.3 | 85.3 | 89.9] 89.5 | 82.4 
ee Electrical 
Ma. Car building : 
Paper and Printing, Petroleum . ae machinery, 
pulp newspaper refining Automobiles eee Sater apparatus, 
Yearly average ~ {and supplies 
and month - 
Em- | Pay | Em-! Pay | Em- | Pay | Em-| Pay | Em- | Pay | Em- | Pay 
ployed| roll |ployed) roll |ployed| roll |ployed| roll |ployed} roll |ployed) roll 
1923 average____- 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
1924 average____- | 94.3 96.8 | 104.1 | 106.1 92.1 | 89.8] 93.6) 91.1 85.5 | 85.0 |) 93.8 | 97.7 
1925 average__-__- 94.4 | 99.2 | 106.7 | 110.1 94.3 93.2 | 106.5 | 111.3 81.3 82.2 | 90.9] 95.0 
1926 average____- 95.6 | 102.5 | 111.8 | 118.3 | 100.3 | 97.9 | 107.6 | 108.7 80.8 | 82.7 98.7 | 103.1 
December, 1925 | 94.8 | 103.3 | 111.2 | 119.0 99. 1 95.6 | 112.4 | 120.1 80. 1 82.1 99.4 | 107.0 
95.6 | 103.5 | 110.8 | 117.0 | 97.4 95.8 | 118.2 | 125.4 | 82-57 84.6} 98.9 | 104.9 
95.9 | 102.9 | 110.7 | 117.7 | 100.9 | 100.4 | 108.5 | 108.5 82.0 86. 2 96.7 | 103.2 
95.9 | 101.6 | 111.5 | 117.2 | 102.7 99.8 | 108.0 | 109.3 80. 5 79.6 99.4 | 100.2 
94.4 | 102.8 | 116.1 | 124.9 | 101.1 99. 6 90. 1 81.8.) 77.9 82.3 99.0 | 105. 4 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, -Department of Labor. 


Among these individual industries, printing made the greatest 
gain in employment from 1923, almost 12 per cent, while employ- 
ment at automobile factories increased 8 per cent. Employment 
in all the other groups was below the 1923 average though gains in 
pay roll were made by iron and steel, paper and pulp, and electrical 
machinery. The greatest employment gain over 1925 occurred in the 
electrical industry, followed by foundry and machine-shop products, 
petroleum refining, and printing. Woolens showed the only large 
decrease from 1925 to 1926. 

Further information regarding variations in the time worked by 
factories is shown in Table 35 dealing with hours of labor and earnings. 


Changes in Factory Employment Since 1919. 
As previously pointed out, changes in employment and pay rolls 
over a long period of time can be accurately indicated only if new 
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establishments are added from time to time, as.in a complete census. 
The United States census of manufactures, taken formerly every 
five years and since 1919 biennially, is the most complete and satis- 
factory measure of general changes. The census figures have also 
been used to adjust the indexes of employment compiled by various 
States, as well as that prepared by the Federal Reserve Board, 
which otherwise is based on the same original data as the Depart- 
ment of Labor index, except for the exclusion of certain industries, 
like shipbuilding. (Table 38.) 

Employment in 1923 was over 2 per cent smaller than in 1919, 
but this decline was confined largely to the shipbuilding industry. 
Shipbuilding was abnormally expanded in 1919 and, being an industry 
closely allied with construction, many of its employees were later 
absorbed in construction work rather than by other manufacturing 
industries. 

Decreased employment was reported for 1925 as compared with 
1923 in the railroad equipment factories and railroad repair shops,’ 
in textile mills, in foundries and machine shops, and in a large number 
of less important industries. The increased efficiency of labor and 
of plants explains the discrepancy between this decline and the gain 
in production in this period. 

Total payments to wage earners were also smaller in 1925 than in 
1923 on the basis of census returns but were larger than in 1919, 
especially when shipbuilding is excluded. 


Table 38.—Annual Average Indexes of Employment of Labor and Pay Roll in 
Manufacturing 


[Base 1923100 (recalculated from varying bases in original sources). The indexes of certain series for 
1914 are omitted as incomparable; census data aie available only for years shown] 


Source 1914 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 | 1926 
EMPLOYMENT 

Census, average number of wage earn- 

ers, United States Sears See ee al G86 | 10255 Lees AE Win ES ee 100; 0" sce ee iy aE 
Same, excluding shipbuilding_.__--__-- TSiBi ey O8sSslese es TODD ees ee, LOORON Eee Ca Peres 
Federal Reserve Board, United States_|-.____- 96.2 | 99.2| 78.9} 86.9} 100.0} 91.3] 91.7] 91.9 
Department of Labor, United States 

(unadjusted) =ss2ssce ss eae 2 eee 108.2 | 109.9 | 85.1) 88.4] 100.0 |] 90.3} 91.2] 91.9 
New York (State bureau) ____--------- 86.2 | 103.4 | 106.9] 83.6) 90.5 | 100.0} 91.4] 90.5] 90.5 
Massachusetts (State bureau) ____----- 93.8 | 110.3 | 107.6 | 89.5] 94.8] 100.0] 84.7] 85.5 | 84.2 
Wisconsin (State bureau)-_....-..---.--|------- 109.7 | 108.9 | 75.8 | 86.3] 100.0] 94.4] 98.4] 99.2 

PAY ROLL 


Census, total wages paid, United 


States tees 0 eee eee erence 36.9 74.5 |. ea MOO 0 icece <2 
Same, excluding shipbuilding !_______- 36.9 ! 3. Cee = STOO ON See = ae 
Federal Reserve Board, United States_|______- 88.3 | 109.1] 73.9] 78.8] 100.0 | 92.0 
Department of Labor, United States__|_-___-- 103.6 | 125.9 | 80.0] 79.9 | 100.0} 90.6 
New York (State bureau). -2.--_-..-_- 39.4 89.4 | 110.6 79.1 83.1 | 100.0 92.5 
Wisconsin (State bureau) -_.----_..-_---|--.---- 105.2 | 126.7 | 70.7 | 77.8 | 100.0 | 97.0 


1 Figures for 1914 and 1919 are not strictly comparable with later years because of the inclusion in the 
earlier years of establishments with products valued at less than $5,000, as a separate tabulation was not 
made for wages by value of product groups. The increase from 1914 and 1919 to 1923 was actually some- 
what greater than these figuies indicated. k 
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RAILROAD, CONSTRUCTION, AND FARM EMPLOYMENT 


Employment on the railroads was greater in each month of 1926 
than in the corresponding month of 1925. The average number of 
employees was 2 per cent greater than in 1925 and exceeded 1924 
by about the same ratio. Employment was about 3 per cent less 
than in 1923, however. The increases over 1925 were more marked 
in the summer months when the peak traffic loads were being moved. 

The only current index on employment in the construction industry 
is that prepared by the Bureau of Business Research of Ohio State 
University covering construction in the State of Ohio. In marked 
contrast to the manufacturing and railroad figures, construction 
employment in 1926 according to this index showed a decline of over 
8 per cent from 1925 and was smaller than in any year since 1922. 
During the first two months of 1926 this index was higher than in 
the corresponding months of 1925, but thereafter it fell behind the 
corresponding months a year earlier. 

Comprehensive figures on the employment of farm labor are 
available only once a year as ratios of supply and demand. The 
Department of Agriculture prepares as of April 1 each year a report 
of the percentage which both supply of farm labor and demand for 
farm labor represent of normal. By dividing one percentage by 
the other, a rough indication of the relation of supply to demand is 
obtained. 

Farm labor supply on April 1, 1927, was slightly larger than for 
the two previous years, considerably larger than in 1923 and 1924, 
but less than in 1921 and 1922. The supply of farm labor was 
greater relative to demand on April 1, 1927, than at any time since 
1922. 


Table 39.—Farm Labor Supply and Demand: Condition on April 1 


Item 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 1927 
Farm labor supply------- per cent of normal__| 72.9 | 95.5} 99.7] 84.2] 84.1} 90.0} 89.2] 90.8 
Marin labor demand - oo. anne moan saan do_.--| 105.2 | 87.3] 888] 93.6] 90.6] 90.4] 91.0] 886 


Supply as a percentage of demand___---------- 69.3 | 109.4 | 112.3 | 90.0] 92.8) 99.5] 98.1 102. 5 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 


Variations in volume of immigration and emigration exercise some 
influence on the general industrial situation through their effect on 
labor supply, but in view of the restrictions imposed by recent laws 
it is no longer possible to discern any important influence of changes 
in the general activity and prosperity of industry upon the number 
of immigrants. Since July 1, 1924, the permissible number of immi- 
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grants, except from North and South America, has been limited to 
2 per cent of the number born in the given country of origin who 
were resident in the United States in 1890—certain relatives and 
minor classes being exempt from the limitation. There was a similar 
but much less drastic limitation in effect from 1921 to 1924. 

More immigrants were admitted in the calendar year 1926 than 
in the previous year, the first full year during which the new law was 
in operation. The total immigration in 1926 amounted to 336,000 
which was 16 per cent more than in 1925. (Table 40.) Departures 
of aliens have decreased for the past two years, so that the net 
immigration in 1926 was 26 per cent more than in 1925 and only 
slightly less than in 1924. Compared with 1925, net immigration 
increased by 54,000 or over 25 per cent. 


Table 40.—Immigrant Aliens Admitted and Emigrant Aliens Departed 


ea 


Years ended Admis- Depar- | Excess of || Calendar years | Admis- Depar- Fo SM 
June 30 sions tures admissions and periods sions | tures Ge 

1910-1914, total__| 5, 174, ee 1, 442, 892 |+3, ih 809 1925 
1915-1919, total__| 1,172, 6 618, 223 +554, 456 |! ¥ 
1920-1924’ total__| 2°7747600 | 392, 984 |-+-1, 881, 616 pone tpaeiMey clita crea Cu bes od 
MON cee So. ee Se 805, 228 247, 718 +557, 510 | 
1620 sem? 309,556 | 198,712 | +110, 844 Total. ---- 290,725 | 81,689 | +209, 036 
(ys) Seca 522, 919 81, 450 +441, 469 1926 
192422 2s 706, 896 76, 789 +630, 107 
1926s cee ae 294, 314 92, 728 +201, 586 || January-June --- 160, 340 30, 400 +129, 940 
1926S se ree oe 304, 488 76,992 | -+227,496 || July-December__| 175, 955 42,779 | +133,176 


otal _==s- 336, 295 73,179 | +263, 116 


Source: Reports of the Commissioner General of Immigration, Department of Labor. 


While between 1924 and 1925 European immigration increased 
almost 50 per cent and arrivals from other places declined markedly, 
1926 showed increases from all parts of the world. (Table 41.) 
Immigration from American countries showed the greatest increases, 
both numerically and relatively. The most noteworthy increase 
was shown by the countries to the south of us, which increased their 
immigration by 70 per cent. Europe, however, still furnished over 
half of our immigrants, though the total increase from that continent 
was relatively small. 
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Table 41.—Immigrant Aliens Admitted and Emigrant Aliens Departed, by Region 
of Last or Future Permanent Residence 


From or to other 
From or to Canada From or to other 
From or to Europe and Newfoundland oe ee Bene countries 

Year FA | ae : 

Admis- | Depar- | Admis- | Depar- | Admis- | Depar- | Admis- | Depar- 

sions tures sions tures | sions tures sions tures 
FISCAL YEAR 
1910-1914, total____- 4, 524,169 | 1, 176, 037 329, 316 195, 872 177, 366 34, 056 148, 850 36, 927 
1920-1924, total____- 1, 787, 303 758, 619 526, 853 22,980 | 357, 136 58, 062 1038, 308 53, 323 
O23 eee eee 307, 920 61, 656 117, 011 2, 775 82, 976 8, 849 15, 012 8,170 
1974023 9e Seren 364, 339 58,988 | 200, 690 2, 601 118, 223 7, 630 23, 644 7, 570 
ODD e re can cere at. 148, 366 75, 064 102, 753 2, 580 38, 743 8, 981 4,452 6, 103 
LOE ME on tc wees 155, 562 60, 040 93, 368 2, 456 51, 025 9, 029 4, 533 5, 467 
CALENDAR YEAR 

TODA aes Seemeen. ot Ns 108-884 73,036 | 160, 181 2,524| 73, 758 7,977 | 12, 002 6, 584 
tO 20226 = Fae | 158,394 63, 846 87, 696 2, 629 40, 5388 9, 349 4, 097 5, 865 
NO202-8 See a eee | 165,171 56, 604 96, 275 2, 196 69, 740 8, 335 5, 109 6, 044 


Source: Reports of the Commissioner General of Immigration, Department of Labor. 


HOURS OF LABOR, WAGES, AND EARNINGS 


Average Weekly Earnings per Capita. 

The working time in factories has varied little in the past seven 
years, according to the index compiled by the National Industrial 
Conference Board from data in 1,678 manufacturing plants. Actual 
hours worked, which vary from the total working time on account of 
part-time employment of some of the force, averaged the same in 
1926 as in 1925, but was greater than in 1924 when there was less 
full-time employment. 

Average weekly earnings increased slightly over 1925, owing en- 
tirely to the increased earnings of skilled workers. Earnings in 1926 
were the highest since 1920, except for women, whose earnings 
were larger in 1923, and for unskilled male workers, whose 1925 
earnings were slightly larger. In 1920 earnings were considerably 
larger than in 1926 for all groups, owing to the boom period of 
prices. Weekly earnings of all classes, according to this index, 
more than doubled since 1914. Reports on factory earnings in New 
York and Illinois showed increased earnings in 1926 over 1925, the 
figures for New York even showing a gain over 1920. Earnings in 
Wisconsin averaged the same as in 1925, while for Massachusetts a 
third successive annual decrease in earnings was recorded, largely 
because of depressed conditions in the textile industry. 

Wages of common road labor averaged higher in 1926 than in any 
year since 1920. Road labor wages increased generally throughout 
the year, the maximum being reached in December, in which month 
particularly large increases were shown in the New England and 
South Atlantic States. For the year 1926 as a whole increases over 
1925 were generally recorded in wages of road labor throughout 

42874—27—_—6 
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the Atlantic seaboard and in the eastern North Central States, while 

decreases occurred in the States west of the Mississippi outside of the 

southern group. 

Table 42.—Indexes of Hours and Earnings of Labor in Factories and of Wages 
of Common Labor on Roads 


[Indexes based on monthly average for 1914 taken as 100 except for Illinois, where base period is last half of 
1922; for Wisconsin, first quarter of 1915; and for common road labor, the year 1915] 


Index of Wages 
average hours| Index of average weekly Conn 
worked (1,678 earnings (1,678 plants) Index of average weekly ee 

plants) earnings in specified States aad 

1914=100 pig ss labor 4 

Year or month 
Nomi-| Actu- Mas- . 
nal al eels Male, ee Wo- | sa- | New | Mli- ee United 
opera- | opera-| “ on< skilled skilled) ™en chu- | York 2) nois 3 a States 
tion | tion setts 
ODO weet he eae 491 495 | 4235 | 4235 | 4253 | 42334 227.6 220. eee 254 245 
LOOT So Nek te ek ae ae 90 88 188 188 191 205 | 196.8 206 sete 202 180 
i ty es Se ee ne ny, FF 591 596 | 5192} 5194] 5192 ‘204 | 196.6 201 | 100 =| 196 160 
ALVA Se hae Soha 8. Bd 91 96 209 213 211 223° || 223.8 218 | 110 218 190 
O24 We ee oe ee 90 | 91 209 212 213 215 1 210.8.) 222 Wy 110 223 190 
NO2QC re See oe es eae 2 91 94 215 218 221 220 | 187.3 227 | 113 233 190 
1.026 Oh ae ee a eee 91 94 217 220 220 220 | 182.1 233 | 116 233 195 
1923 
Laren, ote ct a 91 97 204 208 201 218 | 220.7 216 | 104.6 | 210.4 165 
Fier SIAL ANS Soe 91 | 96 216 218 216 229 | 229.5 223 | 114.7 | 225.6 195 
Septemibers- 2 = s2- 228 90 93 213 215 216 225 | 230.0 220 | 112.3 } 221.2 200 
December. 2.222 2252522 90 93 215 214 213 222 | 228.0 224°| 114.4 |)221, 7 200 
1924 
WE ATOR GC <2” os aene 91 93 214 213 221 222 | 221.1 226 | 111.8 | 230.8 205 
UDC LSE. S5i ooo roe 91 88 203 213 214 203 || 21875 218 | 110.9 | 218.5 195 
September__._-.------- 90 90 207 210 211 218 | 192.4 225. | 310. 1 | 218, 2 195 
December! 242-5 91 91 214 216 215 219 | 190.1 226 | 114.8 | 229.1 185 
1925 
March 2 sons oes ee 91 94 217 220 223 225 | 188.9. 228 | 112: 1 | 2381.7 190 
June. ts Sts Ae 91 92 211 216 217 216 | 182.9 224 | 113.8 | 232.4 190 
September-..-_--------- 91 94 215 218 219 217 | 186.5 227 | 107.6) 2311 190 
December. #22242: 91 95 219 223 225 222 | 187.8 233 | 116.4 | 235.2 190 
1926 2 
Mar Che ee ess a ae 91 |. 95 219 225 226 221 | 184.8 233 | 116.1 | 241.9 195 
JUGS. 2 Somer ee eee ee 91 91 216 222 225 218 | 178.7 232)| 117.5 | +236. 6 190 
September-_.__...--__-- 90 94 218 222 224 921 |, 181.0 235 | 113.2 | 229.3 195 
December: -.£..-2 =.=. 90 93 216 217 220 221 | 181.3 236 | 116.9 | 223.0 200 


1 Gomiied by Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agriculture; since January, 1922, relates exclu- 
sively to labor on Federally aided roads. 

2 The base upon which the index numbers are calculated is an average of June to December, 1914. 

3 Relative to last 6 months of 1922. 

4 Average of last 7 months of the year. 

5 Average of last 6 months of the year. 


* Source: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, which lists original sources. 


The Department of Labor does not compute from its statistics of 
employment and pay roll payments a consecutive index of average 
per capita weekly earnings, but percentages of change are calculated 
for identical establishments as compared with a month previous and 
a year previous. For 1926, the month-to-month trends were the 
same as in 1925, except for May, June, and November, the greatest 
increases over the previous month being made each year in October 
and February, while January of each year showed the greatest decline 
in earnings from the previous month. The per capita earnings in 
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1926, however, were consistently greater than in the corresponding 
months of the previous year, the. greatest relative increases over 1925 
taking place in August and September, which were also the two months 
of highest production. 


Union Scales of Wages. 

The combined index of union wage rates compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, as of May 15 each year, shows for May, 1926, the 
hourly rate at two and one-half times the 1913 rate. (Table 43.) 
This was owing to a further slight reduction in the full-time hours 
per week and a continued increase in the weekly wage rates. The 
increase in both weekly and hourly rates was greater between May, 
1925, and May, 1926, than in the previous 12 months’ period. In 
1926 the wage rates, both weekly and hourly, were the highest 
recorded and full-time working hours the lowest. This index which 
represents the minimum rate specified in agreements between trade 
unions and employers covers only a few branches of industry, chiefly 
the building trades and printing trades, although formerly the metal 
trades were well represented. Since wages in the building industry 
have moved differently from those in other industries, being depressed 
in the war years and advancing more rapidly than other industries 
during the later expansion in building construction, this index is 
hardly typical of wage changes for all skilled labor. 


Table 48..\_Index Numbers of Union Wage Rates and Hours of Labor in the 
United States as of May 15 


[1913=100] 
Index numbers Index numbers 

Year Rate of |Full-time| Rate of Year Rate of | Full-time) Rate of 
wages hours per ok wages hours per ieee 

per hour | per week full iret ' per hour | per week full iter 

NOR encore. rs 89.7 102. 6 Ube LOL ee ee 114.2 98.4 112. 4 
15 ea lel = apa” Dae 91.0 102.1 OOP Gn OLS. snore ote mee. o 132. 7 97.0 129.6 
OOU Swe Woon soe 91.9 101.9 98531 tO loves set 7 Se Le 154. 5 94.7 147.8 
ROLQEER te See aoe 94. 4 101.1 05.2) 1O2DL p58 Sek aee 199.0 93. 8 188. 5 
QUE Sekt oe 96. 0 100. 7 sta la | td Es 205. 3 93.9 193.3 
JS) jie ea Ry eee ae 97.6 100. 3 O77 I) 19205 Seca csce Ss 193, 1 94, 4 183. 0 
HOTS Sate ye eee tS 100. 0 100. 0 400/02 || P9238 ce. 22-222. 210. 6 94.3 198. 6 
1G14s See es ee 101.9 99. 6° POUSGi O24. See ae es 2k 228.1 93.9 214.3 
NC ees 102. 8 99. 4 pT A | 6s erro aoe 237.9 93.0 222.3 
LO ee ee eee 107. 2 98.8 TOG 2 WwlO26. 5 See oe 250. 3 92. 8 233. 4 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


The hourly rates for the principal occupations making up this 
index are given in Table 44. Bakers, job press assistants, and hod 
carriers have had the greatest increases since 1913 of the occupations 
listed, while the various newspaper-printing occupations made the 
smallest relative gains. With the exception of bakers, sign painters, 
and newspaper machinists (both operators and tenders) all occupa- 
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tions listed showed increases in hourly rates over 1925. As compared 
with these four decreases during the year ending May, 1926, there were 
seven decreases in hourly rates during the year ending May, 1925. 
Most of the increases were relatively greater during the year ending 
May, 1926, than a year earlier. Increases of 10 per cent or more in 
hourly wages between May, 1925, and May, 1926, were obtained by 
parquetry-floor layers, stonemasons, and granite cutters. 


Table 44.—Average Union Wage Rates Per Hour, and Index Numbers of Hourly 
Rates, in Specified Trades, as of May 15 


Average rate of | Index, Average rate of | Index, 
wages per hour rates wages per hour rates 
of of 
wages wages 
Trade per Trade per 
hour, hour, 
1922 1925 1926 | 1913= 1922 1925 1926 |1913= 
100; 100; 
1926 0 1926 
Baketsrs 42. s-oeo= $0. 891 |$0. 979 |$0.925 | 277.2 || Press assistants and 
feedersi sas. es: $0: 781 |$0. 818 |$0.827 | 281.9 
BUILDING TRADES Pressmen, cylinder --} 1.052 | 1.097 | 1.119 | 230.5 
a ae Pressmen, platen._.-| .859| .890| .932| 255.8 
ricklayersose=.ss=-— 1.164 | 1.475 | 1.565 226.4 - 
Building laborers..__| .714 | .773 | 851 | 254.9 || PRINTING AND EU 
Carpenters... —..----- . 973 | 1.184 | 1.267 | 238.4 PAPERS - 
Parquetry-floor lay- 
Ors iic se sete ee tees 1, 254 | 1.226 | 1.489 | 258.1 || Compositors, day- 
Engineers, portable Work. 32ste ree 1.013 | 1.103 | 1.120] 196.7 
and hoisting__-_---] 1.033 | 1.265 | 1.336 | 217.2 |) Machine operators, 
Hod carriers. --..---- -721 | .920 | 1.002 | 273.8 daywork: | 
Painters, house_----_- 1,009) | 1.282 | 1.305) 257.5 Piecework--_.---- 1.189 |1.151 |}1.154 | 138.5 
POSCORL SS Coe 1.074 | 1.198 | 1.199 | 220.1 Timework------- 1.031 | 1.115 | 1.1385 | 201.6 
Signs ewe Le 1. 231 | 1.530 | 1.523 | 240.4 || Machine tenders 
Plasterers soe oneee 1.178 | 1.485 | 1.595 | 236.1 (machinists), day- 
Plasterers’ laborers--| .792 | 1.000 ! 1.058 | 257.2 WOUK3= = cos0 ees 1. 064 | 1.090 | 1.089 | 185.2 
Plumbers and gas ; Machinist operators, 
Atlers so seek 1. 043 | 1.281 | 1.381 222.7 daywork.-----.-_- 1.007 | 1.079 | 1.038 171.9 
Stonemasons--_-___- 1.097 | 1.401 | 1.545 | 253.1 1) Pressmen, web 
Structural-iron work- presses, daywork_-| .871 | .994 | 1.013 | 212.2, 
CIS. ao ee ee 1.086 | 1.271 | 1.358 | 218.5 || Stereotypers, day- 
Works. 2. 52 so thios .922 | .973 | .992| 188.1 
PRINTING AND PUB- 
LISHING, BOOK AND MAO DITTO 
JOB Chauffeurs"). -----2 -574 | .649] .657 |] 226.3 
Teamsters and j 
Bookbinders-_-_.___--- . 855 - 958 . 975 240.8 GLI CRS= eee eee aes . 590 . 667 . 673 256. 6 
Compositors___-.---- 1.001 | 1.064 | 1.085 | 242.1 || Freight handlers, 
Blectrotyperss- 222 se eee eee W197} 3.200") 252;'3 longshoremen__-_-_- 7722)! “828 1" 2835.) 2420 
Machine operators, Granite cutters _____- 1,089 | 1.110 | 1.250} 244.1 
time work 2225-2252 1.062 | 1.103 | 1.121 | 215.2 || Stone cutters________ 1.151 | 1.288 | 1.404 | 241.9 


1 Rate per 1,000 ems. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
Other Indexes of Wage Rates. 

While no comprehensive index of wage rates for manufacturing 
as a whole is available, data for several individual industries are 
compiled by the Department ‘of Labor, usually at intervals of two 
years. (Table 45.) The hourly wages in these industries have 
increased from 100 to 200 per cent over 1913 except for tin-plate 
mills and sheet mills in the steel industry. Except for these two in- 
dustries and lumber, for which the latest data cover 1925, the hourly 
rates have increased far more than has the cost of living. The men’s 
clothing industry shows the greatest gain over 1913 in hourly wages, 
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closely followed by open-hearth furnaces. Open-hearth furnaces 
was the only industry which showed an increase in wage rates for 
1926 over 1920, since which year there has been a decline of 15 per 
cent in living costs. Wages in the cotton-goods industry have shown 
the greatest decline since 1920, but the increased proportion of 
cotton-goods workers in the Southern States, where wages were 
comparatively low, accounts for much of the decrease in this industry. 
As compared with 1924, decreases of from 6 to 12 per cent or more 
were made in hourly wages in cotton mills, woolen mills, tin-plate 
mills, puddling mills, and sheet mills, while smaller declines occurred 
in men’s clothing establishments and blast furnaces. Increases of 
from 7 to 9 per cent over 1924 were shown by hosiery and underwear 
factories, open-hearth furnaces, and plate mills, with smaller in- 
creases in shoe factories, bar mills, bessemer converter plants, bloom- 
ing mills, and rail mills. 


Table 45.—Indexes of Wages Per Hour for Specified Industries 


(1918=100) 
Industry 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1922 | 1924 | 1926 
Textile industries: 
Cotton-goods manufacturing._| 88) 100] 103 |___-_- 121) JSG ess. 3 324 | 223] 251 222 
Men’s clothing industry______ BST Ae OO G2OO shat on leon onl omermere Tie |pecken 283 | 296 292 
‘Woolenteoods= <5 252 Ses 90 100 LOSMeeeee 127 198 ie0d50 355 268 | 301 277 
Hosiery and underwear-__-____- S21 PLO0u) nA OL ees ee ae ESSileaece. 213 | 246 267 
Boot and shoe industry__-___-._-- Oot ACON AOL laos = 108 | 240 }L=2 ec. 232 | 208) 214 219 
Tron and steel industry: 
Blast furnaces. sca se se tee (?) 100 | 100 (?) 279 | 194] 254 252 
Open-hearth furnaces_-_-_-_---- () 100 | 100 () 283 | 203 | 268 286 
Bapeiiilsewe te San ee eee (2) 100 97 (©) 248 | 169] 203 205 
‘Tin-plate millss See () 100 102 (2) 228 156 191 169 
Bessemer converters_ (2) 100 90 (?) 238 | -165 | 220 226 
Puddling mills___ () (3) 100 (2) 270 | 151] 220 200 
Blooming mills__ (2) 100 | 102 () 249 | 178) 2381 237 
Plate mills___.__- (2) 100 | 101 (2) 263 | 187] 220 238 
Standard-rail mills__._...._-__ (2) 100 99 () 249 | 185] 226 234 
Seep amils =e se eens () 100 101 () 215 144 167 157 
Lumber industryzi ss. 222s. OF WeHLOON eae ee. 194 | 4166 | 4180/4178 | (3) 


1 Data is for 1911. 

2 Data for 1910 and 1919 not comparable with other years. 
3 Data not collected. ; 

4 Data represent 1921, 1923, and 1925, respectively. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
Farm Wages. 

Farm wage data as compiled by the Department of Agriculture 
show an increase in 1926 of 60 per cent over 1913. Wages on the 
farms in 1926 were the highest since 1920 and made a larger gain 
over 1925 than did that year over 1924. Farm wages are affected by 
seasonal conditions and are usually highest in the fall, at the peak of 
crop harvesting. 


WHOLESALE, RETAIL, AND FARM PRICES 


SUMMARY.—Wholesale and farm prices averaged lower in 1926 than in 1925, 
while retail food prices increased to a point higher than in any year since 1920, 
The indexes for December, 1926, showed an accentuation of these tendencies, 
being lower, in the case of wholesale and farm prices, and higher, in the case of 
retail food prices, than the corresponding averages for the whole year 1926. 
The general cost of living index showed practically no change between 1925 and 
1926 and in December, 1926, was about the same as its average for that year. 


Chart I—COMPARATIVE MONTHLY INDEXES OF WHOLESALE, RETAIL, AND 
FARM PRICES / 
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Wholesale prices showed more variation during the course of 1926 than during 
the preceding year. The range from lowest to highest month was 6 per cent in 
1926 compared with 3.7 per cent in 1925. There was a very marked downward 
movement during 1926, and the December index was the lowest of any month in 
the year. The decline in wholesale prices which took place during the past year 
extended to every group of commodities except fuels. The declines in the prices 
of farm products, of cloths and clothing, and of miscellaneous commodities were 
especially marked, continuing throughout the year with very few breaks. 

Retail food prices decreased during most of the period from January to August, 
but increased during the remainder of.the year. In December, 1926, they were 
considerably out of line with wholesale and farm prices in the extent to which 
they had risen over pre-war levels. In that month they stood at 162 compared 
with 147 and 127 for wholesale prices and farm prices, respectively. Retail 
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prices did not reach such a high peak during the war and postwar boom as whole- 
sale prices, but they have declined less during the postwar years and show a 
greater advance over pre-war levels, although this does not necessarily indicate 
higher costs of distribution. 


Table 1.—Comparative Index Numbers of Wholesale, Retail, and Farm Prices 


{Index numbers based on 1913 as 100] 


Whole-| Retail Cost of Whole-| Retail Cost of 
Year sale food ee living, Year sale food Farm living, 

prices | prices | P total prices | prices DECeSsletoral 
190% 32 eee 100. 9 93.0 226. 2 203. 4 205 208. 5 
SOUT. ees ee 93.0 | 92.0 146. 9 153. 3 116 177.3 
ih bee ae 99.1) 97.6 148. 8 141.6 124 167.3 
1OISa= wee Ser 100. 0 100. 0 153. 7 146. 2 135 171.0 
UN EE Baap es Be’ ees 98.1 102. 4 149.7 145.9 134 170.7 
LORS ERA. Se hee | 100.8 101.3 158. 7 157.4 147 175.7 
TONG Soe te 126.8 113. 7 ; 151.0 160. 6 136 175. 2 
. i i ST ae ee 177.2 | 146.4 176 142.4 | December, 1925_-] 156. 2 165.5 143 177.9 
TOUS” = sper’ (3 194.3 168. 3 200 174.4 || December, 1926.-} 147.2 161.8 127 175. 6 
TOLO aS eek 206. 4 185. 9 209 188. 3 | 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor; Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. For further explanations see subsequent detailed tables. 


Table 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale, Retail, and Farm Prices, by Months 


[Index numbers based 0n 1913as100. Anasterisk (*) indicates the minimum and a dagger (¢) the maximum « 
month of each year] 


Year Aver- Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.|Sept.} Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


ZOE Se sene tw 226. 2| 233. 2) 232.4) 234.4] 244. 6/1246. 7) 243.3) 240.7} 231.4) 226.2) 211.3) 196. 4|*179. 2 
1921. eee. 146. 9!¢169. 8} 160.1) 155, 4] 147.9] 145. 5) 141.6) 141.0} 141. 5! 141. 5) 141. 6) 140. 7/*139. 8 
S022 eae 8 148, 8/*138, 3] 141.4] 142.2) 142. 6] 147. 6; 149. 6] 154.9} 155.0} 153, 3] 154. 1] 155. 5/7156. 2 
Le. fe eee Seer 153. 7; 155. 8} 156. 7| 158. 6/158. 7| 156. 2) 153. 5) 150. 6|*150. 1) 153. 7] 153.1) 152.1) 151.0 
1925. ee 149.7} 151. 2) 151.7) 149.9} 148. 4] 146. 9|*144. 6} 147.0) 149.7) 148.8) 151.9) 152. 7|t157.0 
Ly tee See oe Dome 158. 7| 160.0} 160. 6\f161. QO} 156, 2/*155. 2) 157. 4) 159.9} 160. 4) 159, 7) 157.6} 157.7] 156. 2 
TO26 ste Ae Sarbl 355 151. 0 ¢156. 0} 155.0) 151. 5} 151.1) 151.7} 152, 3) 150.7) 149. 2) 150.5) 149. 7| 148. 1]*147. 2 

Retail food prices: 

7. (pee SOLAS See 203 201 200 | 200 | 211 215 |{219 | 219 207 | 204 198 193 |*178 
1S Se ee 153 sifi72 158 156 152 | 145 |*144 148 155 153 153 152 150 
iC 7S ee ae 142 142 142 /*139 |*139 |*139 141 142 /*139 140 143 145 |f147 
| 9s pee 2S are 146. 2) 144.4] 142, 3)/*141. 9] 143.1) 143.4) 144. 3) 147. 2) 146.4) 149.3} 149. 8)7151.1) 150.3 
TODAS eee ates 145. 9} 149.1) 147.3! 143.7] 141. 3/*141. 0) 142.4) 143. 3] 144. 2) 146. 8} 148.7) 150. 1/4151. 5 
WG pee SAE SEE 157. 4; 154.3) 151. 4| 151. 1|*150. 8) 151. 6) 155.0 159. 9] 160. 4) 159. 0} 161. 6/4167. 1} 165. 5 
P9268 FSS ese 160. 6 1164. 3} 161. 5) 159.9] 162. 4] 161.1) 159.7] 157. 0)*155. 7} 158. 5} 160. 0) 161. €} 161.8 

Farm prices: 

Oye ce. ae 205 219 221 | 222° | 230 |T285 | 234 224 209 194 178 158 |*140 
hop) ee eee Bae 116 ./f135 128 123 115 112 |*110 lil 116 118 120 116 115 
VY) pe 124 |*114 118 123 123 127 128 126 120 119 123 126 | f131 
O28 ee ea 135 134 136 136 |f137 135 133 130 |*128 132 134 136 137 
1024 2 eee 134 137 136 131 180 |*129 130 132 7139 132 138 137 |f139 
ROP sila St yg eee rie a 147 146 146 151 147 146 148 149 |{152 | 144 |*143 144 /*143 
RO 2G eee et 136 |f143 |f143 140 140 139 139 136 133 134 130 130 |*127 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor; Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


The broader movements over a series of years in the general index 
of wholesale prices have been attributable largely to changes in the 
relation between the volume of currency (including certain forms of 
credit) and the volume of goods exchanged. The short time fluctua- 
tions also may be affected by changes of this general character, but 
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they are usually owing more to variations in the degree of business 
activity and in the supply and demand of certain major articles which 
exercise a great influence in the index. The index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics includes a larger proportion of crude materials than 
of advanced products, and the former normally fluctuate in price 
more rapidly than the latter, so that the index is, over short periods 
of time, more variable than would be the case if it were possible to 
include all commodities. Farm products account in the weighting 
assigned for practically one-fourth of the entire wholesale price index, 
and food products, which are naturally largely dependent on prices 
of farm products, for approximately another one-fourth. Farm 
products vary more in price than most other commodities. It seems 
probable that, were there a larger representation of the more elabo- 
rated manufactured commodities, the index would show for recent 
years somewhat less advance over the pre-war period. Improve- 
ments in methods of production and increase in volume of output 
often lower, at least relatively, the cost of such articles, especially 
those of comparatively new introduction. 


. The General Index. 

After declining from a peak of 247 (1913 taken as 100) in May, 
1920, to a minimum of 138 in January, 1922, the general index of 
wholesale prices rose gradually to 159 in the spring of 1923 (Table 2). 
Somewhat lower levels prevailed for some time thereafter, the low 
point of 144.6 being reached in June, 1924. Largely because of the 
advance in farm products, the index then rose rather rapidly to a 
maximum of 161 in March, 1925. During the second half of 1925 it 
registered a rather steady decline which continued throughout most 
of 1926. Wholesale prices decreased in each month of 1926 except 
May, June, and September, and the total decline for the year 
amounted to nearly 6 per cent. The index number for December 
was 147.2, which was lower than that for any month since July, 1924, 
and was about 8% per cent below the 1925 peak. The wholesale 
price average for the year 1926 as a whole was 151, as against 158.7 
for 1925, but was slightly higher than the average for 1924. 


Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups. 

Considerable differences in price movement appear among the 
nine major groups of commodities making up the general index 
(Table 3), although the index for every group except fuels was less 
in1926thanin 1925. The greatest decreases took place in the indexes 
for farm products, cloths and clothing, and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties. Farm products averaged 10 per cent lower than in 1925 owing 
to drastic declines in cotton and grain prices, while clothing prices 
decreased 7 per cent in consequence of the slackening in demand for 
many types of textile products. The decline in the miscellaneous 
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group was largely owing to the fall in the price of rubber from the 
extraordinarily high point which it reached in 1925. The indexes 
for all other groups except fuel averaged considerably lower in 1926. 
The fuel index increased on account of the large foreign demand for 
coal which resulted from the British strike. 

Of the groups included in the index of farm products, clothing, 
chemicals, house furnishings, and miscellaneous products showed a 


Chart II— MONTHLY INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY MAJOR 
COMMODITY GROUPS 
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downward movement throughout most of 1926. Metals, building 
materials, and food products receded in the spring or early summer 
and showed little change in level during the remainder of the year. 
Fuel prices, after declining to the low point for the year in April, 
advanced over 9 per cent and reached a peak in November. Decem- 


ber prices for all commodity groups, except fuels, were at close to the 
low point for the year. 
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Table 3.—Wholesale Price Index Numbers, by Major Commodity Groups 


{Index numbers based on 1913=100. An asterisk (*) indicates the minimum and a dagger (f) the maxi- 
mum month of the given year] 


All Cloths Metals | Build- | Chem- | House F 
Year, quarter, or com- F rel Foot and Fuels and ing icals fur- pea 
month modi- es x oh ~ | eloth- @ prod- | mate- | and nish- eee 
ate) | RO as ing ucts | rials | drugs | ings 
1920. £52... a aeesecee 226. 2 217.9 219. 7 295. 5 241.4 191.7 264. 1 199. 7 253. 8 195. 5 
LO Des See P. eee ae 146. 9 123.7 144.0 179. 5 199. 4 129.0 165. 4 135. 6 195.1 128. 1 
1920-22 ott ee 148.8 133. 3 138. 4 180. 8 217.5 122.0 168. 4 124, 2 175.8 117.5 
19023) 20 see eee 153, 7 141.2 143.8 200. 1 185.1 144.4 189. 1 131.0 183. 1 122.7 
VOOR oo ache tecesue ate 149, 7 143, 4 144. 2 190. 9 170.3 134. 5 175.1 130. 4 172.8 116.7 
1925. 22a ee 158. 7 158. 1 157. 5 189. 6 174.7 129. 9 175.1 134. 4 169. 2 134. 7 
4926.. tee ceo cece 151.0 142, 2 152.9 175.9 179.9 126.7 173. 4 130. 6 161.8 123. 9 
1923 
January-March__-_-- 157.0 142.6 141.5 | 198.9] 212.2 140. 4 192.6 132. 7 184. 4 125. 6 
April-June: Sa Sone 156.1 139. 2 143.6 | 201.4 192.0 151.3 200. 0 133. 8 186.7 124.7 
July—September-.-_-- 151.5 139.1 143. 4 195. 8 179.0 144.7 185.8 127.9 184.0 120.6 
October-December-_-_| 152.1 | 144.7] 147.8] 201.0] 167.1 | 141.5] 180.5] 129.8] 178.4 118.1 
1924 
January—-March__._- 150.9 { 141.5] 142.4] 195.8] 176.5 | 142.8} 181.7 | 1380.9] 175.5 114.3 
April=yianert =. ie 8 146. 6 136.3 136. 4 187.7 176.9 135.1, 178.2 127.4 173.0 112.1 
July-September--_-_-- 148. 5 143.1 143. 5 188.0 170.3 129.7 169. 6 129.1 171.0 114.4 
October-December-__| 153.9 151.8 154.4 190. 1 163. 2 129. 6 172.5 133. 6 171.8 123.8 
1925 . 
JADA eee oe ne 160.0 | 163.4 | 159.8 | $191.1 | *167.9 | $186.3 | 179.3 | 135.2 | 172.6 127.1 
Februaryoeseserees2 7160. 6 161.5 156. 9 191.0 | $177.5 135.6 | $182.8 134. 5 172.5 *124.5 
March). 2225. = 161.0 161.3 158. 9 190.7 174.4 133. 7 179.8 134. 2 170.1 125. 4 
AS rid se aes Se ce 156, 2 153. 0 154.0 189.9 169. 0 128.7 174.4 133. 6 170. 5 128.8 
MSV eee earn ae *155,2 | *151..9! || *153,.2 188. 4 168. 2 127. 2 173. 6 133.1 170. 5 131.3 
JUNG Joe e eee ee 157. 4 155. 4 155. 3 188. 2 172.6: |) *126, 1 170.7 | *132.8 169.9 137.8 
Julyesoo eee 159. 9 161.8 157.3 188. 8 172.1 126.4 | *170.1 133.3 169. 2 $143. 4 
AUG IStE 2 eee ome 160. 4 163.1 159. 2 189.7 170.0 127.3 172.4 134. 6 169. 2 137.9 
September --__---_--- 159.7 160.4 | 7160.3 189.3 169.3 127.2 174.1 | $135.6 167.6 134.9 
October ese 157.6 155. 3 157.6 189. 5 1 ie ae 127.9 173.9 134.9 167.9 138. 0 
November ---------- 157.7 153. 9 160. 2 187.9 174.8 129.8 175. 6 135.4 | *165.9 142.0 
December-_---------- 156, 2 152. 2 157.1 | *187.1 174.8 129. 5 177.0 134.5 | *165.9 138. 2 
1926 
Santiary- =e ee 7156.0 | $151.8 | 156.2 | 185.5 176.5 | 128.9 | 7177.9 | 133.2 | $164.9 $135. 3 
Febraryice. ses a2 155. 0 149. 9 153. 2 183.9 179. 4 128. 4 177.1 132.3 163.9 132.9 
Maren - 2508 cee 151.5 144. 0 151.4 180. 5 175.1 127.7 175. 5 131.6 163.9 128.3 
April: 2es4 ewoek ieee. 151.1 144.9 153. 2 176.8 | *174.0 126. 5 173, 2 130. 3 163. 4 126. 5 
IVES Voor ae eee = ce 151.7 144. 2 153. 8 176.1 178.7 125, 2 171.6 130. 7 162. 2 124.7 
JUNCS2 he ee sewer 152.3 143.7 156. 6 175.1 17952) 325) 0 17, 2 131.1 161.7 122.5 
Jitihy eee ee 150. 7 140.8 153. 6 173.3 177.0 126. 2 171.5 130.9 161.1 122.5 
AUPUSG ant see 149, 2 137.9 | *150.8 174.7 179.5 126.6 171.8 130.8 160. 8 121.8 
September--_--..--- 150. 5 141.1 152.0 175, 2 182.0 127.0 172.4 130. 8 160. 4 120. 4 
Octeber..22222.-5252) 149.7 138. 4 152.0 171.5 184, 4 126. 7 172.1 129.3 160. 3 118.6 
November i... 2.225 148.1 | *134.6 151,1 169.9 | t)90. 2 126. 5 174.0 128. 5 159. 9 abe wl 
December... ....-.-- *147.2 134, 9 151.0 | *168. 6 182.9 125. 7 L727, PF 12852 ||) #159064 117.8 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


The movement of the subgroups (Table 4) was less uniform than 
that of the main groups. Prices of grains, ‘‘other farm products” 
which is dominated by raw cotton, cotton goods, cattle feed, and 
‘“‘other miscellaneous products” which is largely influenced by rubber, 
all showed decreases of over 10 per cent, while prices of woolen goods, 
silks, chemicals, furniture, house furnishings, and leather were also 
substantially lower. Among the subgroups which showed increases 
in 1926 were anthracite and bituminous coal, ‘“‘other fuel’? which 
consists largely of petroleum, fertilizer materials, and drugs. 

Most of the decrease in the prices of grains, ‘‘other farm products,” 
woolen goods, cattle feed, and ‘‘other miscellaneous products”’ 
occurred in the first half of the year, while prices of cotton goods and 
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silks which also decreased in the first half showed a further sharp 
decline in the last quarter of the year. Prices of livestock and 
poultry, meats, ‘‘other fuel,’’ drugs, and paper and pulp increased 
during the first half of 1926 but declined in the latter part of the year. 


Table 4.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Commodity Subgroups 
Nortr.—Each of the 9 groups covered by Table 3 is divided into from 2 to 4 subgroups. 


[1913=100] 

Year De- Sep- | De- 

8 = cem- |March,| June,) tem- | cem- 

mberou ber, 1926 | 1926 | ber, | ber, 

1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1928 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925 1926 | 1926 
Grains sa Se 256 | 134 | 124 | 125 || 141 | 172) 148.) 165 152 | 145} 139 142 
Livestock and poultry___| 175 108 | 116} 110{] 112] 140] 135 131 184 | 144! 141 129 
Other farm products_____ 241 134 154 179 174 167 144 166 148 142 141 136 
iVileats ete Meee ----| 180] 134) 130] 128 | 129} 155} 154} 151 150 | 164} 157 147 
Butter, cheese, and milk__| 194 145 133 152 140 148 149 156 148 143 150 159 
Other toodss ea 2 eee 247 149 144 151 153 162 T5o 162 154 159 151 152 
Boots and shoes__________ 278 205 181 183 182 186 185 187 186 186 184 184 
Cottonso0ds 22. 2 3 329 | 159 | 172] 199} 195} 181 | 160) 176 167 | 159 jb, VOL 147 
Woolen POOUS es - = ere 301 179 184 211 209 213 194 | 207 201 193 189 189 
SUks) Ot@vs. S26 Son 235 | 165 | 194) 219] 163] 172] 159) 180 162 | 158| 162 148 
Amt hraci testes 22 yas 183 | 204/ 206] 212| 222] 218) 226 (1) 232 | 223 | 225 227 
Bituminous coal________- 271 243 310 248 206 | 201 206 | 207 200 196 202 222 
Other fuel="~ if. se 247 178 170 144 139 144 154 142 146 160 161 149 
Jron and:steel. 2. &.2 219} 148] 135] 162) 149] 188] 1385] 137 136), 1345) 135 135 
Nonferrous metals_______- 129 86 92} 104] 101} 111} 108| 113 109 | 106] 111 105 
Lumber eh ee eet 308 |* 164 183 207 183 185 185 190 189 183 182 185 
Bricks Bar rt ares Se ahs. 2 279 | 232] 202) 214] 213 | 206] 205 | 205 206 | 204 | 205 204 
Structural steel__________ 187 135 115 160 148 133 130 129 129 123 132 132 
Other building materials_| 218 | 169] 156 | 169] 167 | 167 | 163 | 167 163 | 161 | 164 161 
Chemicals st =o 52. - 197 128 112 118 123 127 118 125 118 | -119 119 115 
Fertilizer materials_______ DUG) | 1262) 112 oh SIL 98 | 107 | 109] 110 115 |} 108} 108 105 

Drugs and pharmaceu- 

RiGee ee es eee 193 165 167 183 180 180 183 182 182 184 183 182 
BUTHIbUTe. abe ak 237 181 163 166 153 149 142 145 144 141 140 140 
House furnishings________ 311 241 219 241 237 235 228 233 231 228 227 223 
(Wathleieed 2-5 5. a 222 105 128 143 131 134 116 128 113 iE 110 123 
qeathetes: +. 5 ae 267 | 156 | 146 145 | 137 | 145 | 187 | 140 140 | 136 | 136 136 
Paper and pulpe 22265. ce 296 | 190 | 155 168} 168 | 176 | 172! 170 180 |} 175} 164 158 
Other miscellaneous_____- 140 105 96 99 93 120 107 130 112 105 105 100 


1 Insufficient data. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


Prices of Individual Commodities. 

Even the subdivision of commodities into as many as 28 subgroups 
fails to bring out some of the main disparities in price movement as 
among major individual commodities (Table ’5), although there were 
fewer of those disparities in 1926 than in most recent years. Prices of 
all kinds of grain, many of which had risen in 1925, showed marked 
decreases in 1926, the greatest being the decrease in the price of corn. 
Wheat prices were considerably lower than in 1925, but averaged 
higher than in any other year since 1920. The price of cotton de- 
clined throughout the year with an exceptionally sharp drop in the 
last quarter. Its average price in 1926 was 25 per cent lower than in 
1925 and 40 per cent lower than in 1923. In December cotton de- 
clined to the same average price as in the year 1913. 
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Table 5.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Leading Individual Commodities 


Norte.—Each item represents some specific grade or type of the commodity specified, at some particular 
market, these having been selected in certain cases from among several grades, types, or markets, quoted 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. An exception occurs in the case of anthracite and bituminous coal, 
for which the figures here given represent averages of several grades and markets. 


{1913=100] 
| aS 
Year | De- : foe De- 
a“ ares _.. cem- |March,| June, | tem- | cem- 
Commodity | ber, | 1926 || 1926'| ber, | ber, 
1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 1926 
= Es [2 . t 

Wheat, spring... ____ 293 168 | 154 135 148 184 177 198 180 | 182 j 162 | 163 
Wheat, winter ---__- 256 146 | 126 119 130 179 |} 156 | 182 } 170 | 150) 138 142 
orn 2 Fee 226 93 100 131 155 166 121 127 119 1l4 127 | 121 
Ostg?? a ee 212 103 105 117 137 124 115 112 110 108 113 | 134 
Barloyateor sf 202; 102) 101; 106] 131 185 | 111} 115 106} 109) 107; 119 
YOr Asha Se eee 294 191 | 139 118 144 177 150 | 163 133 143 | 152 152 
‘Tobacco, Burley--__-- 259 | 222; 208] 210; 197 | 188 170 | 189} 189 159 159 159 
Cotton, middling_-__-- 265 118 166 | 229] 225! 183}; 187) 158 152 | 145 133 100 
Woolscourcd 3 26" 206 108 | 166 208 212 | 212] 181 201 190 171 175 179 
Cattle, steers______ 170 | 108 111 117 ll4 1256 | 112] 118 li¢ n3 120} 114 
Hogs, heavy Cer | 170} 101 112 92} 102; 146/ 148} 1380 137 167! 148 i141 
amps 2 ee 204} 129; 169} 173 184 195 176 | 205 163-207 liz 155 
Flour, standard patents..__| 277 | 182 | 159] 139] 157] 193] 184] 200 192 | 189} 169 167 
Sugar, 96° raw_¢=..22-2.— 372 135 133 200 170 124 | 124 118 115 118 | 127 | 146 
Sugar, granulated ___ 297 144 139 | 198 | 174| 128] 128); 123 116 | 127 182 148 
Cottonseed oil __-___ 212 109 | 1389) 155 149 | 149 163 | 146 | + 166 215 | 155 3 
Beef, fresh carcass_____ S 178 126} 116 122 132 | 189] 127 } 131 124 124) 126 131 
Pork, smoked hams_____-- 201 161, 159 127 122] 163 185 | 168 177 205 193 169 

/ | | 
Cottonivarns2— ee 284 134 | 161 196 192 169 145 | 162 155 141 | 148 126 
Cotton print cloth__ 364 149} 190 | 217 198 | 190 151 177 164 146 | 1851 135 
Cotton sheeting 344 142 | 168 | 200 184 170 151 | 167 160 | 152} 152 130 
Worsted yarns____________ 235 | 152] 182} 223] 218 | 222/| 185 | 200 193 | 180} 180] 180 
Women’s dress goods, wool! 238 | 157 | 149| 182] 184| 187} 190,| 193 192 | 192] 186 184 
Suitings™ woolke: 2262 22 271 190 | 201 235 | 237 | 237} 220] 233 227 213 213 213 
Silk, raw, Japanese__......| 227] 166; 198 | 226] 163 | 174] 163 | 187 166 | 162) 168 154 
Hides, green, salted_.___.__| 170 76 98 91 80 7 76 85 66} 72] 82 & 
@aliskins? 21238525 =a) 395 79 85 83 7 107 92 102 90! S89} 4} sg 
Leather, sole._....._____.- TOTS} T2216.) AIS 4h) 1005)" 107 98-108 103 | 2%] 96 96 
Leather, chrome calf.--.--| 366 | 193 | 164] 164] 169 | 175 | 168} 171 177i | 167] 267 167 

Boots and shoes, men’s | | 
blackvcalpive. 2202 wees 288 | 225! 209] 206] 201 205 | 206 | 206 206 | 206 | 206 206 
Coal, bituminous__.__-___ 271 | 243; 310} 248] 206] 201 206 | 207 200 | 196 202 222 
Anthracite == se- eee? 183 | 204) 206 | 212] 222! 218] 226) @) 232 | 223) 925 | 227 
Coke, Connellsville..-..._| 476 150 | 305 228} 145 166 168 182 134 ll6 | 143 160 
Petroleum, crude__-_____ 364 185 | 192 154 155 179 | 202 166 193 | 219; 219 | 187 
Pig iron, foundry 281 157 | 169 176 141 135 129 | 139 139 123 121 128 
Steel billets___.._.____ 218 133 | 182 162 147 138 136 | 1386 136 | 136 136 136 
Copper ingots__.____ 114 80 85 92 83 89 88; 88 88 | 87 89 85 
Lead pigs = eet eae 184 104 132 168 188 | 207 192} 211 193 183 | 200 178 
Aine pig ees ees 112 67 72 95 112 | 129 146 | 140 144 | 185 154 152 
ALO Sipe ee cen Ee eee 139 88 104 120 115 137 1382 14 132 128 133 127 
Lumber, pine, yellow_-_-_| 233 156 197 | 207 182 202 196 | 216 208 | 194 186 179 
Lumber, Douglas fir______ 325 | 129] 166) 211 | 187! 187] 179 | 168 179 | -179 | 179 188 
Brick, common red_.-----| 279 | 232] 202] 214] 213 | 206} 205} 205 206 | 204} 205 204 
Cement, Portland 197 186 174 181 177 172 168 | 168 168 | 168 168 167 
Steel, structural_______ 187 | 135 | 115] 160] 148} 1838] 180/ 129 129 | 123] 132 182 
Rubber, Para...____.. 41 23 23 3L 26 71 47 | 95 56) 43 42 32 
Sulphuric acid __~_-_____.- 112 91 76 % 71 70 73 70 70} 7S] 7% 75 


1 Insufficient data. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


Prices of lamb declined about one-fourth in the last half of the year 
and prices of hogs, which advanced considerably during the early 
part of the year, showed a somewhat less marked decline during the 
third and fourth quarters. 
changes from month to month than those of other meat animals, 
but averaged about 10 per cent lower than in 1925. 
both raw and granulated sugar which declined during the first 


Cattle prices showed less pronounced 


The prices of 
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quarter, showed a steady upward movement during the remainder 
of the year, and averaged exactly the same asin 1925. Sugar prices 
at the end of 1926 were substantially higher than a year earlier. 
Quotations for cottonseed oil soared during the first half of 1926, 
but later declined sharply and ended the year at a very low level. 


Chart III.—_ COMPARATIVE ANNUAL INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES, FARM 
PRICES, AND COST OF LIVING 


INDEX NUMBERS (1913=100) 
250 


Prices of cotton textiles showed a decided downward trend through- 
out 1926, which corresponded closely to the movement of raw cotton, 
Silk prices also declined throughout most of the past year, while 
there was a somewhat less marked decrease in the quotations for 
various woolen textiles. Hide and leather prices which have been 
at a very low level throughout most of the postwar period showed a 
small decline in 1926, while shoe prices were practically unchanged. 

Quotations for coal and coke declined in the first half of 1926, but 
were substantially higher in the latter part of the year as a result of 
the large foreign demand and the sustained activity of the domestic 
steel industry. Petroleum prices on the other hand advanced sharply 
in the first half of the year, but later fell off, as a result of increased 
stocks. Prices of all the principal metals except tin and of the more 
important building materials averaged somewhat lower than in 1925, 
but their movement during the year was less pronounced than that of 
most other commodities. Rubber quotations which were at a very 
high level at the beginning of 1926 declined sharply, and December 
averaged only about one-third as high as a year earlier. 

It should be noted in considering Tables 4 and 5 that the index 
numbers are based on the single year 1913, and that certain indi- 
vidual items were more or less out of line with their usual relations 
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to other prices. Consequently, the relative increases from 1913 to 
any given postwar year do not in some cases accurately reflect the 
broader changes in price levels; for example, the wheat index would 
appear about 8 per cent lower if based on 1910-1914 instead of on 
1913. Indexes for cotton on the other hand would be higher if 
based on the 1910-1914 period. 

In spite of these qualifications it is still evident that there have 
been marked changes in relationship of groups and individual com- 
modities when one compares their present prices with the pre-war 
period. Among the subgroups the year 1926 shows prices of coal, 
brick, and house furnishings more than twice as high as in 1913, 
while prices of nonferrous metals, chemicals and fertilizer materials, 
cattle, food, and ‘‘other miscellaneous products” were less than 30 
per cent higher than before the war. 

Among the individual commodities listed prices of wool suitings, 
shoes, bituminous and anthracite coal, crude petroleum, and brick 
were over 100 per cent higher than in 1913, while quotations for 
hides, calfskins, sole leather, copper, rubber, and sulphuric acid were 
actually lower than before the war. It should be noted, however, 
in the case of rubber, that the immense increase in output and the 
complete change in methods of production account for the reduction 
or more than one-half in its price level. 

Comparison for the past four or five years shows that the dispersion 
between the group indexes is gradually diminishing, since prices are 
eradually getting back to a relationship which more nearly corre- 
sponds to that existing before the war. Among the 28 subgroups 
there was in 1922 a spread from a maximum of 310 to a minimum 
of 92, which has diminished year by year and in 1926 was reduced 
to a range of 228 to 107. In 1922 the highest index among the 
individual articles shown in Table 5 was 310 and the lowest, apart 
from rubber, 72, while in 1926 the highest was 226 and the lowest, 
apart from rubber, was 73. 


The Longer Swing of Prices. 

The yearly movement of wholesale prices for the entire period 
since 1890, for which the present system of index numbers has been 
computed, is shown in Table 6, together with five-year averages for 
the period from 1860 to 1889, inclusive, which were based on the 
so-called Aldrich Report of 1893. The year 1913, used as the base 
for these index numbers, was fairly typical of the period which 
immediately preceded the war, but the price level at that time 
stood much higher than during the closing years of the last century 
or the early years of the present century. Broadly speaking, prices 
declined materially from the Civil War period, when they had been 
inflated by large paper-money issues, until about 1897, after which 
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they advanced gradually as the result of increasing world production 
of gold and greatly expanded credit facilities until the outbreak of 
the war. The general index in 1926 was over twice as high as in 


Chart IV.—ANNUAL INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY COMMODITY 
GROUPS 
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1897, and was over 50 per cent higher than in 1913. Prices of farm 
products showed a more marked advance than most other groups in 
the period from 1890 to 1913. 
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Table 6.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices—General Average and Major Commodity 


Groups 
[1913=100] 
General General General General General 
Year index Year index Year index Year index Year index 
1860-1864 - 115 76. 6 7 ae a A) 93::0) 119205 226. 2 
1865-1869 - 157 68. 7 85.5 OM: 4 JOST ee 146.9 
1870-1874 _ q2i 70.0 85.6 100.0 || 1922_.__... 148.8 
1875-1879 _ 95 | 66.7 86.2 98.1 |) 1923__ 153. 7 
1880-1884 - 92 66, 8 88.6 100.8 || 1924__ 149.7 
1885-1889 _ 82 69. 6 93. 5 126.8 || 1925 158. 7 
1890 See ee 80. 5 74.9 90. 1 T7752 WoLO2H 2: soe 151.0 
ASOT Ds eee 80.0 |) 80. 5 96.9 194.3 |, 
1892.20. 74.8 |) 79.3 100. 9 206. 4 
Harn Cloths | Fuel | Metals| Build- | Chemi-| House . All 
POd= ale oOdS and and and ing | cals (furnish- Miscel-| com- 
Year Le ts cloth- | light- | prod- | mate- | and ing /|laneous| modi- 
ing ing ucts rials | drugs | goods ties 
1891-1895___ - 67.4 79. 7 85. 7 59.3 85.7 tO) “Si 83. 6 92.1 74.0 
1896-1900 Ss 62.3 73. 4 79.1 63. 8 88.0 (Pee) 94.0 79.4 96. 8 hed 
1901-1905 By 78. 4 82.5 85. 8 84.8 97.6 80. 9 105.1 88. 4 103. 4 84,2 
1906-19102 S22 90. 7 92.4 98. 8 84.7 103. 1 95.9 99.0 93. 6 122.0 94.0 
TOL SIONS ot oo a eee 100. 2 101.4 97.8 88. 2 94, 4 96.4 107.4 97.5 102.3 98. 2 
1016-1920. 22. aes 195.9 180. 6 215. 7 177.4 186. 7 183.0 193.4 164. 3 159.1 186. 2 
PZT =1020- Se ee 139. 9 145. 6 188. 2 189. 4 132.0 174.6 131.1 179, 2 123. 9 151.6 
1926 225222 Sees 142, 2 152. 9 175. 9) 179.9 126. 7 173.4 130.6 161.8 123.9 151.0 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


FOREIGN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Comparison of price movements in foreign countries with those of 
the United States is made difficult in a number of cases by the 
inflation of their currency and the variation in the rate of exchange 
for dollars. In certain countries, such as France, Italy, and Rumania, 
present prices in terms of local currency are many times higher than 
before the war, but this increase is in large part the result of the 
greater volume of paper currency outstanding. If these paper 
money prices are converted to terms of dollars on the basis of current 
exchange rates the resultant figures, while they show approximately 
how much the dollar would buy, may by no means represent the 
change in prices as it actually affects the purchasing power of the 
people of the country. Such rates are often subject to influences 
which do not similarly affect internal prices. In the years immedi- 
ately after the war the currencies of most of the principal countries 
of Europe fluctuated widely. During the past few years, however, 
one after another of these countries has stabilized its currency and 
exchange rates so that at the present time only a few currencies 
continue to show sharp fluctuations. The currencies of the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Netherlands, Sweden, and Denmark have been 
restored to their pre-war parities with the dollar, while the gold value 
of the currency units of Belgium, Austria, and Hungary has been 
changed and these currencies also have been stablized. 


FOREIGN WHOLESALE PRICES Te 


Table 7 shows wholesale price indexes on a 1913 or 1914 base for 
a number of the principal countries. These indexes differ materially 
as regards the number, character, and weighting of the articles covered 
and for that, as well as the reason above mentioned, they may not in 
all cases reflect accurately the relationship of general price movements 
as between the several countries. 


Table 7.—Comparative International Indexes of Wholesale Prices 
[1913 or 1914=100] 


. United Swit- India 
. United ; Swe- Can- Aus- Ger- 
Period King- | France | Italy zer- Japan >. | (Cal- 
States ‘dom den Tani ada tralia cutta) many 
226 307 509 | 631 | 359 |.....-- 244 | 259 218 71) ee eee 


147 197 345 | 577 | 222 197 | 172] 200 167 L815 | Eee sees 
149 159 327 | 562 | 173 168 | 152] 196 154 180 184 
154 159 419 | 575 | 163 180 | 153 | 199 170 176 95 
150 166 489 | 585] 162 176 | 155 | 206 165 178 122 
159 160 551 | 690 | 161 163 | 160] 202 162 164 130 


OO s ese ne ane 151 148 703 709 149 148 | 156] 179 161 148 125 
1924 
January-March________- 151 166 512 | 574] 162 182} 156} 208 170 176 118 
Agr —JUNO = sos a 147 164 458 | 572 160 180 | 151 204 165 175 121 
July-September_.__.____ 149 165 481 573 160 171 155 200 162 179 121 
October-December-_-____ 154 170 503 621 167 169 159 213 164 179 130 
1925 
January—Marchb_________ 161 169 514 | 659] 169 171 | 164! 209 162 170 136 
Aprii—June!.- oe 8 156 160 525 667 | 162 164 158 | 200 160 163 132 
July-September-_.._._._- 160 157 557 720 | 159 160 | 158} 200 162 158 131 
October-December-._..- 157 154 603 | 714] 155 158 | 160] 197 163 162 122 
1926 
January—March_.._-___- 154 148 634 | 702 151 154 162] 188 161 155 119 
Ppril- JUNC. oe ee 152 145 692 | 700 150 147 158 | 178 166 147 124 
July—September-..__._._- 150 150 797 732 | 147 146 | 154 177 161 146 127 
October-December-___-_-- 148 150 687 | 701 | 149 147} 151 | 172 155 145 131 
December, 1925._____-_- 156 152 633 715 156 157 164 194 160 159 122 
December, 1926.._-__-_- 147 146 627 681 150 148 | 151 170 155 146 131 


1 Average of last month of each quarter of 1922. 
Sources: Compiled from original foreign sources by Federal Reserve Board and the Department of Labor. 

All of these countries, except France and Italy, showed a decrease 
in average price level during the year 1926. Most of these decreases 
ranged from 5 to 10 per cent and indicate that there was a substan- 
tial decline in the world price level during the past year. Prices in 
Japan decreased over 10 per cent, reflecting not only this general 
movement, but also an appreciation in the value of the yen. 

The decline of over 7 per cent in the average prices of the United 
Kingdom was partly a result of the stagnation of business caused by 
the prolonged coal strike. Prices in Germany, though averaging 
slightly lower than in 1925, were actually rising during most of the 
year, but this was owing largely to the advance in a few agricultural 
staples and the fact that German prices are still relatively lower 
than those of most other countries of the world. 

The increases in the French and Italian prices resulted chiefly 
from fluctuations in the exchange value of the currency. Prices in 
France during 1926 averaged 28 per cent higher than in 1925, but 
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this great advance was caused entirely by the sharp decline in the 
value of the franc last summer. The value of the franc increased 
in the fall and prices declined, the indexes at the end of the year 
being slightly lower than at the end of 1925. Italian prices averaged 
3 per cent higher in 1926 than in the previous year but the index 
for December was about 5 per cent lower than in December, 1925. 
The increase in the yearly average was caused by higher prices in 
the summer months which resulted from a sharp decline in the 
exchange value of the lira. The lira advanced in the fall and prices 
declined to much lower levels. For variations in the exchange rates 
of leading countries during recent years, see the section on Finance 


and Banking. 
FARMERS’ PRICES 


The Department of Agriculture compiles each month weighted 
averages of prices which farmers receive at the farm for their principal 
products throughout the United States. These are combined, with 
due weighting, into indexes of price movements. ‘The general farm 
price index is shown in Tables 1 and 2 and the indexes for the groups 
making up the total are shown in the table on page 179, where a more 
detailed discussion of farm prices is also presented. 

The movements of farm prices are roughly parallel to those of the 
wholesale prices of farm products in central markets already dis- 
cussed. The level of the farm price index as compared with its pre- 
war base, however, is lower than that of the index of wholesale 
prices of farm products. This is in part owing to differences in 
method of weighting and in part to the fact that freight charges 
and marketing costs are considerable factors in the prices of farm 
products in central markets, and that these did not decline much 
at the time of the general postwar fall in prices. The average index 
of farm prices for 1926 was 136 (base 1910-1913 as 100), as com- 
pared with 147 in 1925, 134 in 1924, 116 in 1921, and 209 in 1919, 
the maximum yearly average. The index which stood at 143 in 
December, 1925, decreased steadily during 1926 to 127 in December, 
the lowest it had been since November, 1922. 

The general farm price index, however, fails to bring out the 
marked differences in movement among different classes of farm 
products, or the differences in their levels as compared with pre-war 
years. The farm prices of the grain group showed, for 1926 as a 
whole, an increase of 29 per cent over the average for 1910-1914, 
the fruit and vegetable group increased about 89 per cent, meat 
animals 46 per cent, dairy and poultry products 41 per cent, cotton 
and cottonseed 26 per cent, while unclassified articles showed a de- 
crease of 12 per cent owing to the great decrease in the price of 
horses. Average prices for the year 1926 were much lower than for 
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1925, in the case of grains and of cotton and cottonseed. The index 
for farm prices of fruits and vegetables was 29 per cent and that for 
cotton and cottonseed 42 per cent lower in December, 1926, than in 
the corresponding month of 1925. On the other hand, the index for 
meat animals was 3 per cent higher at the end of 1926. 


RETAIL PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


Retail prices tend to change somewhat less rapidly than wholesale 
prices of similar articles. Food prices are collected by the Depart- 
ment of Labor from retail dealers each month, but only semiannual 
(formerly quarterly) figures are collected as to other commodities 
entering into the general cost of living index. 

Food Prices. 

There is usually a fairly close parallelism in movement between 
retail and wholesale prices of food. (Tables 1, 2, and 8.) Retail 
prices, however, did not reach as high a peak in 1920 as wholesale, 
nor fall to as low a point in 1921. Furthermore, retail food prices 
showed a considerable divergence from wholesale prices in 1926; 
retail prices advanced 2 per cent, while wholesale prices averaged 
3 per cent lower than in 1925. Retail prices receded during the 
first three quarters of the year, but advanced during the last quarter, 
whereas the wholesale index declined in the first quarter, advanced 
in the second quarter, and then declined during the remainder of 
the year. 


Table 8.—Comparative Indexes of Food Prices, Wholesale and Retail 


[Index numbers based on 1913=100] 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Year and ; ; —, =- 

month | Whole-| Re- | Whole-| Re- | Whole-| Re- |Whole-| Re- | Whole-| Re- | Whole-| Re- 

sale tail | sale tail | sale tail sale tail sale tail sale tail 
NGS 144.0 153 138.4 | 142 143.8 | 146.2 144, 2 | 145.9 157.5 | 157.4 152.9 | 160.6 
March -..--- 151, 2 156 136. 7 139 143.2 | 141.9 140.8 | 143.7 158.9 | 151.1 151.4 | 159.9 
ENG ae oe oe 137. 2 144 140.4 141 142.0 | 144.3 135.6 | 142.4 155.3 | 155.0 156.6 | 159.7 
September_-_| 142.3 153 137.9 140 147.3 | 149.3 147.7 | 146.8 160.3 | 159.0 152.0 | 158.5 
December---| 135.7 150 144.6 147 146.9 | 150.3 157-9 | 151.5 157.1 | 165.5 151.0 | 161.8 


Source: Bureau of Labor ©-atistics, Department of Labor. 


Gene.al Cost of Living Index. 

The ceneral index of the cost of living represents retail prices 
in 32 large cities; it is possible that the movement in smaller cities 
and towns is slightly different. As against 177.9 for December, 1925, 
the cost of living index was 174.8 in June and 175.6 in December, 
1926. Although the index was lower at the end of 1926 than a year 
earlier, it was higher than at any other time since May, 1921. (Table 9.) 
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Table 9.—Index Numbers of Cost of Living in 32 Cities 


[1913 = 100] 
Furni- 
j Fuel ture, | wriscella- 
Period Total Food | Clothing | Housing and house 
light furnish- | 7°°US 
ings 
1914; December-2-2552. 2522-5. 103. 0 105.0 101.0 100.0 101.0 104. 0 103. 0 
1915) Decembersas) eee 105. 1 105. 0 104. 7 101.5 101.0 110.6 107. 4 
1916*<December:£2...22-2 22448 4 118.3 126. 0 120. 0 102. 3 108. 4 127.8 113.3 
1917; December... 2-3-2 2k5-2-25 142.4 157.0 149.1 100. 1 124.1 150. 6 140. 5 
1918sDecembers.-< 22 25 se Ss 174. 4 187.0 205. 3 109. 2 147.9 213. 6 165. 8 
LOO eDecembent: ste etee. Bases) 199. 3 197.0 268. 7 125. 3 156. 8 263. 5 190, 2 
POROU SUNO = oy. sete ee oe ee 216.5 219.0 287. 5 134, 9 171.9 292. 7 201.4 
1920; sDecemberss 2: eS 200. 4 178. 0 258. 5 151.1 194. 9 285. 4 208. 2 
LOZUS Nay at Sao een eee eee! 180. 4 144.7 222.6 159. 0 181.6 247.7 208. 8 
1921 Decemberz.=- 22 ee 174.3 149.9 184. 4 161. 4 181.1 218. 0 206. 8 
1922, quarterly average --_____-_- 167.3 141.5 W257 161.2 180. 0 205. 1 201. 6 
1928, quarterly average__-____-_- 171.0 146.5 175.5 164. 2 183. 0 22152 200. 9 
1924 
Marche: ess Sa 170.4 143. 7 175.8 167.0 182. 2 221.3 201.1 
VUNG eee ewer Gee ane ey ee 169. 1 142.4 174.2 168. 0 177.3 216.0 201.1 
DOpEGRIDer 2222 ae eee eee 170. 6 146. 8 172.3 168.0 179.1 214.9 201.1 
IWecembDerss seeders eee eee 172. 5 1516 171.3 168. 2 180. 5 216.0 201. 7 
1925 
ps oes oc Pe sens Seek Soe OE Le ena, Saar 173,.5 155. 0 170. 6 167. 4 176.5 214.3 202. 7 
(Decemberee an ca” eee eee 177.9 165. 5 169. 4 167.1 186. 9 214.3 203. 5 
1926 
CL COTS NS er ny 2B OEOES AUER Dew 5 174.8 159. 7 168. 2 165. 4 180. 5 210. 4 203. 3 
Decentbert= ss een ee 175.6 161.8 166.7 164. 2 188. 3 207.7 203. 9 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


The advance in the cost of living index in 1925 and 1926 over the 
previous three years was attributable primarily to the advance in 
retail food prices, food having a large weight in the index. Also the 
index for fuel and lighting was high in December of both the last two 
years. The indexes for clothing, housing, and furniture decreased 
slightly, while that for miscellaneous commodities remained about the 
same. As compared with pre-war years the increases in retail prices 
of furniture and miscellaneous commodities have been substantially 
higher than those of food, clothing, and housing. 

The fact that the general index of the cost of living stands much 
higher compared with the 1913 base than the general index of whole- 
sale prices is not necessarily due wholly, or even in large part, to 
increased cost of retail distribution. Many commodities covered by 
the wholesale price index enter little or not at all into retail trade, and 
the wholesale prices of such commodities have, on the whole, risen 
less than the wholesale prices of articles commonly distributed through 
retail channels. This fact is brought out by a comparison of the 
several groups of commodities making up each of the indexes. (Table 
10.) Such a comparison can not be close since the items entering 
into a given retail group are not exactly the same nor subject to the 
same weighting as those entering into the nearest corresponding 
wholesale group; indeed theré is no comparability between the whole- 
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sale and retail indexes with respect to the miscellaneous group, which 
is very differently constituted. It will be seen that with respect to 
food products, cloths and clothing, fuel and lighting, and building 
materials, no very great difference as to increase over pre-war levels 
appears between the wholesale and the retail index, but the retail 
index for house furnishings shows a much greater advance than the 
wholesale index for such furnishings. 


Table 10.—Comparison of Indexes of Wholesale Prices and Cost of Living (Retail 
Prices), by Nearest Similar Group 


[{1913= 100] 
| 
All | parm | Food | Cloths| Fuel | Metals} pig. | Chem-| House 
Year com: | prod- | prod- and and and ing ma- icals fur- 
modi- ets mete cloth- | light- | prod- araTen and nish- 
ties ing ing ucts drugs ings 

1920—Wholesale_------------ 226.2) | 9217-9") $219: 7] 5295; 6" -24l4 | 191. 7) 2641 |) 199):7 253. 8 
Lo Cit eee See eee US aa |S eee 198.501) 27S sO USde4o oes oes a Ey ae eee 289. 1 
1921— Wholesale__-.___------ 146.9 123.7 144.0 179.5 199. 4 129. 0 165. 4 135. 6 195.1 
PCUGH He seen Bak en ee UGB net cone 5 149. 2 199. 7 AST uliele. eae iN (De eet 230, 1 
1922— Wholesale-__..--.------ 148.8 133.3 138. 4 180. 8 217.5 122.0 168. 4 124. 2 175.8 
Gtalleerses sae eos | Cy 65S meen ee 141.5 172.7 TSOP OT See. aoe GE Qi saee ns 205. 1 

1923— Wholesale. ------.----- 153. 7 141. 2 143.8 200. 1 185. 1 144.4 189. 1 131.0 183.1 
Retail te ts oe ‘CSS eee 146. 5 175. 5 LSZsOR ee sees 164,-2ui\ese= sas. 221. 2 
1924— Wholesalé____-__------ 149.7] 143.4] 144.2] 190.9] 170.3 | 184.5} 175.1} 130.4 172.8 
(inl aan Se aes Sa VON pee o> 146.1 173. 4 AO Ste eee GT. She 24 ne 217.4 
19256—Wholesale.__...---=-..2 158.7 | 158.1] 157.5} 189.6 | 174.7 | 129.9] 175.1) 1384.4 169. 2 
Retaisissbe 228-232 -24 OWS fie 160/327 0: Ol ee 17 a eee GGG |e eee 214. 3 
1926— W holesale_.__---.----- 151.0 142. 2 152.9 175.9 179.9 126. 7 173.4 130. 6 161.8 
Peta tts Bes Ube ae es 160;:8° | AGTE5 ily 18454 ee ee 164. 8 u/s 209. 1 


1 Retail index represents rent of houses and apartments. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 


SUMMARY.—The year 1926 was a satisfactory one in our foreign trade. It 
witnessed a continuance of that steady upward trend in exports of finished 
manufactures which has so conspicuously characterized out trade history for a 
number of decades past and more particularly during the postwar years. Agri- 
cultural exports affected by fluctuations in crops and in prices, fell off somewhat 
in value, with the result that the total value of all exports declined by about 2 
percent. ‘This slight decline, however, is more than explained by price changes; 
eliminating the effect of these, an increase of about 6 per cent appears in the 
quantities of the various commodities sold abroad. This is a highly satisfactory 
showing. : 


Chart I—MERCHANDISE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 1890-1927 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
9 


Imports in 1926 were greater in dollar value than in any other year except 
1920, and, after allowing for differences in price levels, decidedly the greatest 
in our history. The average prices of imports declined in 1926 as compared 
with the year preceding, so that the increase in quantity was even greater than 
the increase in value. 

The excess in exports over imports during the year just closed was $378,000,000, 
only slightly exceeding the balance of 1923 and much below the average balance 
of recent years. Notwithstanding this fact, there was a net inward movement 
of gold and also an increase in the new placements of American capital in foreign 
countries as well as in tourist expenditures. 
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The most striking changes in the export trade of 1926 were the sharp fall in 
the price of cotton, the large increases in exports of coal, petroleum products, 
and wheat, and the very general gains in exportation of manufactured articles. 
The total value of exports of finished manufactures last year reached the huge 
sum of $1,956,000,000, an increase of 6 per cent over 1925, and of no less than 
51 per cent over 1922. Even after allowing for the difference in price levels, 
the 1926 exports of this class of commodities were at least double those of the 
years immediately preceding the World War. 

As might be expected from the decline in the value of our agricultural exports 
in 1926, exports to Europe fell off considerably, and for the first time in many 
years were less than one-half of the total to the entire world. There was also 
some decrease in our exports to the Latin countries of North America, resulting 
from the disturbed conditions in Mexico and still more from the reduced price 
of sugar, which lowered the buying power of Cuba and other countries of that 

egion. On the other hand, our shipments to all other continents and regions 
of the world showed decided gains. Particularly gratifying was the increase of 
nearly one-fifth in exports to Asia, which after allowing for differences in price 
levels, were greater in 1926 than in any other year of our history. Our sales 
to South America, Oceania, and Africa continued their steady upward movement, 
the gain in the case of South America being 10 per cent. Sales to Canada also 
reached record figures. 

Increases in imports were very generally distributed among the different 
classes of commodities. The high prosperity of the country and general activity 
of business resulted in large purchases of tropical foodstuffs and of tropical 
and other exotic raw materials. Imports of rubber, which have become the 
largest single item, increased by 4 per cent in quantity and 18 per cent in value. 
There was a slight decline in the value of silk imports, owing to lower prices, 
but coffee imports reached unprecedented figures both in quantity and value. 
Imports of sugar were also the greatest ever reported, but on account of the 
lower price the value declined slightiy. 

Imports of raw materials and semimanufactured products have constituted 
during the past quarter of a century an ever increasing share of the materials 
used by American factories. The ratio of exports of manufactures to the total 
output of our factories, on the other hand, has remained relatively constant, 
owing to the great expansion of our domestic market. 


GENERAL MOVEMENT OF TRADE 


Total Merchandise Imports and Exports. 

Both the value and the volume of the foreign trade of the United 
States (exports and imports combined) increased during 1926 for the 
fourth consecutive year. The import trade showed a particularly 
large growth and reached an aggregate value of $4,431,000,000, which 
was 4.8 per cent greater than in 1925 and 42.4 per cent more than 
in 1922. As import prices averaged lower than in 1925, the increase 
in quantity of merchandise imports was even larger than the value 
figures indicate. The growth was very general in all lines of import 
trade and noteworthy increases in quantity were shown for coffee, 
newsprint, refined petroleum products, and many types of finished 
manufactures. 

Merchandise exports totaled $4,809,000,000 in 1926, which was 2.1 
per cent less than in 1925, but 25.5 per cent greater than in 1922. 
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Export prices showed an average decline of about 8 per cent for the 
year, so that there was apparently an increase of several per cent in 
the quantity of goods shipped. If the price of cotton, which declined 
sharply during the year, had remained at the same level as in 1925, 
the total value of exports would have increased by over 4 per cent. 
Quantitative changes in total exports and imports are compared to 
changes of value in Chart III, on page 89. The most significant 
changes in the export trade during the year were the drastic decline 
in the price of raw cotton, increases in the quantitative exports of 
coal, petroleum products, iron and steel, and machinery, and decreases 
in the quantity of meat and sugar exported. A large increase in 
exports of wheat was about offset by a marked curtailment in ship- 
ments of other grains. The entrepdt trade continued to be small as 
the value of reexports amounted to only $97,000,000, as compared 
with a value of $4,712,000,000 for exports of domestic merchandise. 
Trend of Trade. © 

The longer trend of our merchandise trade is shown by Chart I 
and also in Table 1, while the amount and percentage by which the 
trade of 1926 increased over or decreased from various other years is 
given in Table 2. 


Table 1.—Exports, Imports, and Balance of Trade of the United States 


[Data cover period beginning July 1, 1876, and ending December 31, 1926. Values in millions of dollars] 


c Excess of exports (+) or im- 
Merchandise ports (—) 
Yearly average or year Exports Per cent 
imports} Mer- Merchan- 
_ Total | areof | chan- Gold | Silver | dise, gold 
Total poms: Foreign imports exports | dise and silver 
ic 
LS16-1880ce. 52 ee ee 677 664 13 493 72.8 | +184 —12 +9 +182 
BSI AL Shho = Se ve coes eee 792 775 17 667 84. 2 +125 —21 +11 +114 
18861800255 ee eee 738 726 13 717 97.1 +21 +3 +13 +38 
LROt= 1 S00 oe ec ate ee 892 876 16 785 88.0 +107 +38 +20 +165 
L396=1900 2s oo ee eee 1,157 1,136 21 742 64.1 +416 —24 +27 +419 
LOOIST90GEIE SEzEw Ss eres aes 1,454 | 1,427 PAE 972 66.9 | +482 +1 23 506 
TOQG=1010 Fae ae 1,779 | 1,751 28 | 1,345 75.6 | +434 —15 aby ee 
LOLTH1915 2 Se ase be 2, 371 2, 332 39 1, 712 72.2 +658 —3 +23 +678 
1915-19202 2 a 6, 521 6, 417 105 3, 358 51.5 |+8,163 —149 +79 +3, 093 
EOZI=19252 Pose ee eS 4,397 | 4,310 87 | 3,450 78.5.) +947 —265 +10 +692 
1910-1914 (fiscal) _.._______ 2,166 | 2,130 35 | 1, 689 78.0 +477 +17 +20 515 
1913 (calendar)__.......___ 2,484 | 2,448 36 i 793 72.2 +691 +28 +27 Tea 
1OLO2 Se geet Se ey 7,920 | 7,750 171 | 3,904 49.3 |+4,016 | +292 150 4,457 
19p0IS MAN ES 8,228} 8080] 148] 5,278] 64.2 |42,950| —95 | Ties 880 
10218 ee ae ee 4,485 | 4,379 106 | 2,509 55.9 |+1, 976 —667 —12 +1, 297 
L022 See Es ee ae 3, 882 | 3, 765 67 | 3,113 81.2 | +719 —238 —8 +473 
LO2S eR ae eee eae Se AS 4,167 | 4,091 77 | 3,792 91.0 +375 —294 —2 79 
10245 oe Ses eee eee 4 591 4,498 93 | 3,610 78.6 | +981 —258 +36 ae 
LOQG Se See See BAe 4,910 | 4,819 91 4, 227 86.1 +683 | +134 +35 +852 
9262 Me sete ae tu 2 a ee 4,809 | 4,712 97 | 4,431 92.4 |) +878 |). 984] hos +302 


1 Period July 1, 1915, to Dee. 31, 1920. 
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Foreign trade has shown a rather steady growth throughout the 
history of the United States, except for brief periods of time when 
conditions were disturbed by domestic and foreign wars. Exports 
increased steadily from the beginning of the present century to 1914, 
and were enormously expanded during the war and postwar boom, 
partly by increases in quantities and partly by great price advances. 
After a very sharp decline in values during the years 1921 and 1922, 
which resulted largely from lower prices, there has been another 
period of expansion which has now lasted for over four years. The 
trend of imports has been similar to that of exports, except that the 
expansion during the war years was not so great, whereas the i increase 
in recent years has been relatively greater. 


Table 2.—Increase or Decrease of Foreign Merchandise Trade 


{Amounts in millions of dollars] 


Exports Imports 


Yearly average or year 
Amount | Per cent | Amount | Per cent 


1926 as compared with— 


TOTO —IGIAN (ECA) so te. tae tetra hae ean Sees oe +2,643 | +122.0| +2, 742 +162. 4 
th 1925-(calendar)os Aas. tose eh soe sk oe oh +413 +9. 4 +982 +28. 5 

OO hg ee ha ee Ue Ss en ae ee eee “1-979 +25.5 | -+1,320 +42, 4 
1933 ee Ee SS Se ee Se ee es see +643 +15, 4 +640 +16. 9 
Ue) Se ae eS Sa SS 5 ee +219 +4.8 +823 +22. 8 
OZ) se ere ae ea aE RE aren osha se anee Ses aeons —101 — VAAN +204 +4, 8 


Imports have had an increasing importance in our total trade in 
recent years and bore a higher ratio to exports (92 per cent) in 1926 
than for over 30 years. This ratio practically always increases at a 
time of business activity and prosperity and declines as business 
becomes less active or depressed. 

The increase in the export trade of the United States as compared 
with pre-war years is particularly noteworthy in view of the fact that 
the trade of many other countries, after allowing for price changes, 
is considerably smaller than at that period. British exports at 
present are smaller than before the war, and those of Germany show 
an even more pronounced decline. Of the total exports of all impor- 
tant commercial countries of the world the exports of the United 
States constituted 12.8 per cent in 1913, 17 per cent in 1924, and 16.3 
per cent in 1925. The decrease in the proportion of United States 
trade to the total in 1925 as compared with the previous year was 
owing entirely to the great expansion of trade in other countries, as 
there was actually a considerable increase in the exports of the United 
States. 

The gain of the United States in export trade as compared with 
the years before the war is indicated by the import statistics of other 
countries which show the ratio of the goods they receive. Compari- 
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sons showing the proportion of the United States in the imports of a 
number of leading countries in different parts of the world are shown 
in Table 3. The table indicates that the United States furnished a 
larger proportion of the imports of each reporting foreign country 
in recent years than in the year 1913. Comparison of regions for 
1925 with those for 1924, however, indicate that our proportion of 
the trade of Cuba, Mexico, China, Japan, and Australia declined 
considerably, while the only country where it showed a substantial 
increase was Argentina. 


Table 3.—Share of the United States in the Imports of Leading Countries 


Note.—Figures for Chile and Peru include precious metals. Australian figures are exclusive of 
imports from Alaska and Hawaii. 


{Values in thousands of dollars] 


. Imports from the United | United States share 
Total imports i States of imports 

Country eres 

1913 1924 1925 1913 1924 1925 1913 1924 1925 
Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
633, 692 808, 145 890, 267 | 410, 928 524, 688 580, 176 64.8 64.9 65. 2 
140, 132 289, 831 297, 324 78, 937 194, 197 189, 380 56.3 67.0 63.7 
93,111 | 155,110 | 188,239 44,616 | 112,349 | 132,325 | 47.9| 72.4} 70.3 
478,859 | 647,478 | 801,283 | 70,457 | 142,723 | 188,491 | 14.7 | 22.0 23.5 
326, 865 305, 181 411, 845 51, 358 73, 810 102, 231 15.7 24, 2 24.8 
120,270 | 120,340 | 147,691 | 20, 088 28, 279 40,995 | 16.7] 238.5 27.8 
29,631 | 73,829) 74,158] 8,542 | 28,857] 28,665/ 28.8] 39.1| 38.6 
1, 625, 317 |2, 103, 246 |2, 096,595 | 172,685 | 292,523 | 304,279] 10.6] 13.9 14.5 
2, 565, 339 |2, 176,076 |2, 958,061 | 407, 588 407, 020 523, 510 15.9 18.7 ae 
703, 608 844, 948 |1,041,066 | 101,128 202, 555 245, 610 14.4 24.0 23. 6 
3, 741, 048 |5, 642, 5380 |6, 377, 660 | 689, 442 |1, 065, 482 |1, 184, 809 18.4 18.9 18.6 
594, 521 774, 755 820, 226 15, 544 44,979 50, 259 2.6 5.8 6.1 
427,711 925,736 | 816,370 25, 845 170, 124 120, 552 6.0 18.4 14.8 
368, 622 {1,010,451 |1, 055, 721 61, 066 276, 353 272, 888 16.8 27.3 25, 8 
380, 541 641, 160 716, 918 53, 103 181, 851 169, 958 14.0 28. 4 23.7 


Changes in Foreign Trade During 1926. 


The usual seasonal movement of our foreign trade was somewhat 
accentuated during 1926. ‘Table 4 shows the total value of exports 
and imports during each month for the last six years, while Chart 
II shows the same figures reduced to a daily average basis in order to 
eliminate fluctuations due to the number of days in different months. 
Exports, as a result of the influence of agricultural products, reach 
a low point in the early summer, rise to a peak in the fall, and gradu- 
ally decline throughout the winter and spring. The United States 
export trade was unusually small in the early months of 1926 as a 
result of our small wheat crop of 1925 and the restricted demand for 
our cotton in Kurope. Exports did not, however, decline as much as 
usual in the summer months because an exceptional foreign demand 
for American coal developed as a result of the British coal strike. 
These large shipments of coal continued throughout the fall months 
and there were also very heavy shipments of wheat and cotton. In 


i 
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fact, our export trade reached a record volume in the last quarter of 
the year although this fact was partially concealed by a sharp decline 
in the price of raw cotton which somewhat reduced the aggregate 
value of the trade, as compared with the previous year. 


Table 4.—Monthly Merchandise Exports and Imports 


[Values in millions of dollars] 


Exports Imports 
Month 
| 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
January -_--.-- 654 279 335 395 446 397 209 217 329 296 346 417 
February-_-_--- 486 251 307 366 371 353 215 216 303 332 333 387 
Mareh 2222 387 330 341 340 454 374 252 256 398 320 385 443 
Aprilecs- sel 340 318 325 347 398 388 255 217 364 324 346 398 
Mayet cos ese 330 308 316 335 371 357 205 253 373 303 328 321 
JONOsa2 See 337 335 320 307 323 338 186 260 320 274 325 336 
Jmalty:. -- eo Oe 325 301 302 277 340 368 178 252 287 279 326 339 
‘Aagust. 5222 2s 367 302 311 331 380 384 195 281 275 255 340 336 
September____- 325 313 381 427 420 448 179 298 254 287 350 343 
October. --=-.- 343 371 399 527 491 455 188 276 308 311 374 377 
November__---| 294 380 401 494 448 480 211 292 291 296 376 374 
December----- 296 344 427 446 468 465 237 294 288 333 397 359 


Chart II.—DAILY AVERAGES OF TOTAL MERCHANDISE EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS (paiy averaces) 


20 oe =p ‘er 
ee \/ ? 
%. le a © 
Imports “ 


ae ee Oe erm enol oe Sh PIF eS ths VM IeA ie eel 1924 


Imports into the United States usually reach a peak in the early 
-part of each year, decline during the spring and summer, and show a 
moderate expansion in the fall. In 1926 this seasonal movement was 
very much exaggerated as a result of the wide fluctuations in the 
price of crude rubber. Imports reached an exceptionally high value 
in March, but declined very sharply in the three succeeding months, 
as there was some curtailment in their quantity and the average im- 
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port value of rubber decreased by almost one-half during this period. 
The import trade expanded moderately in the last quarter of the year, 
but was much smaller in value than in the first quarter. 


Table 5.—Exports, Imports, Per Cent Change, and Balance of Trade, by Quarters 


[Values in millions of dollars] 


1 
Per cent change in 
mie re Mame 
trade as com- 
Merchandise pared with cor- aise ees eee Ds 
responding quar- 
Period ter one year be- 
fore 
Mer- « 
Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports anandice Gold Silver 
1924 
January-March .22.------22--- <5 1,101 948 +11.9 —8.0 +152 —113 5 
April-Jjiunies. 22280" eS Te 989 901 +2. 8 —14.7 +88 —110 +12 
July—September= 2-2-2 2222. - 1, 035 820 +4.0 +.5 +214 —36 7 
October-December------------- 1, 466 940 +19. 5 +5. 9 +526 +1 +12 
1925 . 
1,271 1, 065 +15. 4 +12. 3 +206 +133 +7 
1, 093 999 +10. 5 +10. 8 +94 +17 +11 
1,140 1,016 +10. 2 +23. 8 +124 —6 +7 
1, 407 1, 147 —4,1 +22. 0 +260 —10 +9 
1926 
January-March so 2s--scees ees 1, 124 1, 247 —11.6 +17.1 —123 —77 +6 
April-June sais 2soee2-2 1, 083 1, 055 —.9 +5.6 +28 —4 +7 
July-September. = 2-2-2252 s 1, 201 1,019 +5.4 +0. 3 +182 +10 +4 
October-December------------- 1, 401 1,110 —.4 —3. 2 +291 —26 +6 


Balance of Trade. ; 

The excess of our merchandise exports over our merchandise im- 
ports declined from $981,000,000 in 1924 to $683,000,000 in 1925 and 
$378,000,000 in 1926. In addition to the decline in the excess of 
merchandise there was a net inward movement of gold during the 
past year and a slight decline in the net exports of silver. The com- 
bined excess of exports of merchandise, gold, and silver totaled 
$302,000,000 in 1926, which was smaller than in any year of the past 
decade except 1923. New foreign loans and investments by the 
United States, however, increased substantially during the past year 
and there was also some increase in the amount of tourist expenditures 


abroad. 
QUANTITY AND PRICE CHANGES 


During certain periods of time changes in the value of exports and 
imports do not measure at all closely to changes in their quantity. 
It is, therefore, very desirable to eliminate the effect of price fluctua- 
tions upon trade statistics. In order to arrive at a satisfactory 
estimate of quantitative changes in exports and imports it is necessary 
to calculate the percentage of change in each particular commodity 
and combine these with proper weighting, according to the relative 
importance of the commodities, into a general average. The indexes 
shown in Table 6 and Chart III wore calculated in this manner. 
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Table 6.—Indexes of Changes in Quantity, Price, and Value of Imports and 


Domestic Exports 


Domestic exports Imports Domestic 
Wien .: 4 wholesale 
eri price 
Quantity | Price Value | Quantity| Price Value index 

| 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
289 | (2) 87 Q) ©) 94 98 
123 | 144 176 151 126 192 151 

| 
142 | 223 317 125 174 218 206 
137 241 330 139 213 294 226 
120 150 179 120 117 140 146 
112 138 164 154 118 174 149 
115 | 146 167 161 132 212 154 
130 143 184 156 129 201 | 150 
137 144 197 166 142 236 159 
146 133 192 178 139 247 151 

1923-1925 taken as 100: 
11 LK sie seco 5 Bk ee: See oT 79 | 69 55 62 75 46 65 
1010-10148 Sore ses 270 (2) 48 (2) () 44 64 
1921-1925 ete ut ete 96 100 96 94 94 89 98 
1919 112 155 173 78 130 101 134 
1920 108 167 181 86 158 136 147 
1921 94 104 98 75 87 65 95 
1922 88 95 84 96 84 80 97 
1923 90 101 92 100 98 98 100 
1924__. 102 99 101 97 96 93 97 
1925_.. 108 100 108 103 106 109 103 
1926 115 92 105 110 104 114 98 


1 Fiscal years. 


2 Indexes of quantity and price were not calculated for 1910-1914. The quantity index of exports for the 
average of 1910-1914 is estimated by assuming that the relation of export prices in 1910-1914 to 1913 was the 


same as that for domestic prices, 


Chart ITII—CHANGES IN VALUE AND QUANTITY OF FOREIGN TRADE 


Note.—For the quantitative indexes by which the effect of price changes is eliminated, the average 
quantities of the several commodities for the three-year period 1923-1925 are taken as the base (100) in 


the case of both exports and imports. 
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The increase in quantity of merchandise exported in 
In 1923 


the average price of exports increased rather sharply. Prices of 
export commodities on the average showed only moderate changes 
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in 1924 and 1925, but declined very sharply in 1926, reaching a 
point about 3 per cent lower than in 1922. The price decline in 
1926 was particularly marked in the case of raw cotton, the most 
important commodity in the trade. 

The value of import trade was over two and one-half times as 
great in 1926 as the average for the pre-war years 1910-1914. Since 
1921 import trade has shown exceedingly marked expansion, amount- 
ing to about 75 per cent. This great increase in recent years has 
been due to a combination of much larger purchases with considerably. 
higher average prices. The quantity of goods imported in 1926 
was 48 per cent greater than in 1921, while prices averaged 19 per 
cent higher. Prices of rubber and coffee imported were more than 
twice as high in 1926 as in 1921. The price of sugar advanced in 
1923 but declined in 1925 and 1926 to a lower level than it had 
reached in 1921. Imports of rubber, tin, copper, and sugar have 
all shown exceptionally large quantitative increases since 1921. 


RELATIONSHIP OF EXPORTS TO PRODUCTION 


Our exports represent a much smaller proportion of total produc- 
tion than is true of a number of leading countries. The United States 
is self-contained to an extraordinary degree and meets a smaller 
proportion of its consumption requirements than most countries by 
means of imports. Consequently, it needs to export only moderate 
quantities of merchandise in order to pay for its imports. Such 
countries as the United Kingdom, Belgium, Netherlands, and Ger- 
many are much less able to supply their requirements directly from 
domestic production, and consequently are obliged to export a much 
larger proportion of their domestic production in order to pay for 
imports, especially raw materials and foodstuffs. Similarly coun- 
tries such as Canada, Australia, and Argentina, which are primarily 
agricultural, export a large proportion of their products to pay for 
manufactured articles imported. 


Table 7.—Production of Exportable Goods and Proportion Exported 


Nore.—Agricultural production excludes duplications and seeds. Value added by manufacture is used 
to represent manufacturing and it is partly estimated for the year 1925 on the basis of preliminary returns. 
Value of mine products in 1909 and 1919 are census figures, while estimates for other years are based on 
data of the Bureau of Mines. 

{Millions of dollars] 


Agricul- Aran: Freight Exports 


Year tural Mining | receipts Total domes- Per cent 
products factures (railroad) ‘ tic) of total 

3, 450 4, 831 600 1981 9, 862 1, 253 1 

4, 600 6, 294 850 11,415 13, 159 1, 426 1 


6, 100 8, 529 1, 238 11,801 17, 668 1, 701 
7, 500 9, 709 1, 450 1 2, 082 20, 741 2, 071 
15, 700 24, 805 3, 158 3, 625 47, 292 7, 750 
9, 200 18, 332 2, 900 4, 004 34, 436 4, 379 
11, 300 25, 850 4, 300 4, 713 46, 163 4,091 
12, 400 26, 800 4, 190 4, 650 47, 950 4,819 


| all sual anal 
SLNPSOSN 
rOoONR OD ON 


far 


1 Mean of preceding and following fiscal year. 
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The fact that the export trade of the United States, notwithstand- 
ing its marked increase in absolute amount, is not a larger proportion 
of the total domestic production than a quarter of a century ago, 
is readily explainable. With its abundant resources it has been able 
to keep pace with its increasing requirements. In contrast with 


Chart IV.—EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED GOODS IN RELATION TO DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTION 
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APPROXIMATE PER CENT OF PRODUCTION EXPORTED 


actual declines in production in many countries resulting from the 
war and with slow increases in most of the others, the United States 
has been fortunate in rapidly increasing the volume of its output 
during the past decade and raising the standard of living of its people. 
The rest of the world has lacked growth in buying power to keep 
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pace with the growth in producing power in this country. The signifi- 
cant aspect of the statistics is not that the exports of the United 
States have increased slowly but that its production has increased 
very greatly. 

The ratio of exports to domestic production has varied consider- 
ably in the case of agricultural products. It declined for about 15 
years preceding the war, but by reason of the stimulus given to food 
exports during the war the ratio for the five-year period, 1921-1925, 
was somewhat higher than for 1910-1914. Approximately one-sixth 
of the total value of our agricultural products has on the average fer 
recent years been shipped overseas. 

Leaving out of account manufactured foodstuffs, the value of ex- 
ports of products of American factories at the present time is six 
times as great as at the beginning of the century. Even after elimi- 
nating the effect of higher price levels, the quantitative volume has 
trebled. Nevertheless the proportion which exports of nonfood 
manufactures form of the total output is practically no greater to-day 
than 25 years ago, as there has been an equally marked expansion 
in the domestic market. 


Table 8.—Export of Manufactured Goods in Relation to Domestic Production 


Note.—The value of materials entering factories is necessarily approximate, and hence is expressed as a 
maximum or minimum. 
{In millions of dollars] 


Value of domestic product Exports 
Year Materials, a ae 
excluding rane M Total Amount | Per cent 

duplication fachare 
2, 300- 2, 800 4,830 | 7,100- 7,600 745 | 9.8-10.5 
3, 100- 3, 700 6,300 | 9, 400-10, 000 863 | 8.6- 9.2 
4, 300- 5, 200 8, 530 | 12, 800-13, 700 1,001 7.3- 7.8 
bs 5, 300- 6, 500 9,700 | 15, 000-16, 200 1,505 | 9.3-10.0 
1919... oS ee a ened ee 12, 500-14, 500 24, 800 | 38, 300-40, 300 5,449 | 13. 5-14. 2 
Nd Peder By-Pass ap es eee 8, 000- 9, 400 18, 330 | 26, 300-27, 700 2,722} 9.8-10.3 
O23 SO re eae ae ee tet ee eee 11, 500-13, 200 25, 850 | 37, 300-39, 100 2,625 | 6.7- 7.0 
Sees PraReReat TS Cay Teas EeT Re 12, 000-18, 500 | 1 26,780 | 38, 500-40, 000 3,079 | 7.6- 8.0 
S00 ee ns sho Oe ey at ee 1, 300- 1, 500 415 | 1,700- 1,900 312 | 16. 4-18. 4 
N00 42S ott ee ok ree eee eases 1, 700- 2,000 540 | 2, 250- 2, 550 296 | 11. 6-13. 2 
ein EERE ES RR ae ee 2, 200- 2, 700 750 | 2, 950- 3, 450 281 8.2- 9.5 
OE ie gee tec eee eee Reem 2, 700— 3, 300 1,070 | 3,750- 4,350 374 | 8.6-10.0 
ae ls ASR as Sree 5 Ra Ree aN 7, 000- 8, 400 2,500 | 9, 500-10, 900 1, 963 | 18. 0-20.7 
Lea oe haere ene anaes 4, 100- 4, 800 2,140 | 6, 250— 6, 950 685 | 9.9-11.0 
Ti Tenn emvetan Thi! Pee meee 4, 700- 5, 500 2,520 | 7, 200- 8, 000 583 | 7.3- 8.1 
Pinel Real tN Ar ee tas 5, 400- 6, 200 12,670 | 8,000- 9,000 574 | 6.4- 7.2 
Lod PRESTR SERNA Sta me Sree pag 1, 000- 1, 300 4,415 | 5,400- 5, 700 433 | 7.6- 8.0 
Aidg rr stenen at seaaaercde reer 1, 400- 1, 700 5,760 | 7, 150- 7, 450 567 | 7.6- 7.9 
+0 aes peeipecdeademenmmranrieemers 2, 100- 2, 500 7,780 | 9, 900-10, 300 720) 7,0- 7.3 
VOM anna anne ecenenneanenne 2, 600- 3, 200 8, 630 | 11, 250-11, 850 1,131} 9.5-10.1 
OLD. - n-nonane anc oeecnennn ne 5, 200- 6,400 | 22, 300 | 27, 500-28, 700 3, 486 | 12.1-12.7 
92) =n nanan an nnenneeceennnne- 3,800- 4,700 | 16,190 | 20, 000-20, 900 2,037 | 9.7-10.2 
eat attire Se 6, 600- 7, 900 23, 330 | 29, 900-31, 200 2,042 | 6.5-6.8 
DEE SRS a ES ADT I TEE 6, 500- 7,800 | 124,110 | 30, 000-32, 000 2,505 | 7.8- 8.3 


1 Approximate, 


It is impossible to answer with entire precision the question as to 
the proportion which exports of manufactured goods form of the total 
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production. The census reports of the value of products involve an 
immense duplication, owing to the use of partly manufactured 
products for further elaboration in other establishments. It is, 
however, possible to estimate fairly closely the net value of manu- 
factures by summarizing the available information as to the value of 
the major individual raw materials and of the imported partly manu- 
factured materials used by factories. It is believed that this method 
gives totals for the cost of materials, exclusive of duplication, that 
are subject to a margin of error not greater than 10 per cent. The 
value added by manufacture is a definite figure obtained by deducting 
from the sum total of the value of all products the sum total of the 
cost of all materials. Since this value added by manufacture is, 
in the case of products other than foodstuffs, more than three times 
as great as the value of the raw and imported materials used, the 
combined total net value of product (materials plus value added by 
manufacture) is subject to only a relatively small margin of error— 
perhaps 3 or 4 per cent up or down from the estimated figure. To 
avoid giving the appearance of exactitude, however, the accompany- 
ing table and chart present the figures of net value of manufactures 
in the form of maximum and minimum range. 

The tendency with respect both to domestic production and exports 
is different for foodstuffs manufactures than for other classes of goods. 
The figures in Table 8 somewhat exaggerate the decline in the 
proportion of manufactured foods exported during recent years as 
compared with the beginning of the century. The manufacture of 
certain classes of food products has been increasingly transferred from 
the farm and the home to the factory. 

In 1899 more than one-sixth (somewhere between 16.4 and 18.4 
per cent) of the reported production of manufactured foodstuffs was 
exported, in addition to much exportation of unmilled grain. While 
the exports of flour continued fairly steady, a marked decline occurred 
in the export of meats, with the consequence that in 1909 and again 
in 1914 the exports of manufactured foodstuffs were less than one- 
tenth of the reported domestic output. With the extraordinary war 
demand of the allied powers for foods, exports of manufactured food- 
stuffs during 1918 and 1919 reached very large proportions, not far 
from one-fifth of the total output. The deliberate efforts of the 
American people to economize food at that time also served to 
increase the proportion sent overseas. After the war the gradual 
recovery of agriculture in Europe, the increasing competition of other 
food-producing countries, and the growth of population in the United 
States caused a decided decrease in exports of manufactured foodstuffs, 
so that the proportion of domestic production fell in 1925, the latest 
census year, to below 7 per cent. The exports of manufactured 
foodstuffs in 1926 were smaller still. 

42874—27—_8 
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It is natural that with the steady growth of population in the United 
States, much exceeding the rate of growth in European countries, 
and with the rising importance of Canada, Australia, and Argentina 
as sources of food supply, there should be some decrease in the relative 
importance of exports both of crude and of manufactured foods. 

Quite different has been the history of the export of manufactured 
commodities other than foodstuffs. In 1899 the value of the domes- 
tic output of such manufactures was in the neighborhood of $5,500,- 
000,000, and the value of the exports $433,000,000—exports thus 
representing between 74% and 8 per cent of the total. In 1925 the 
value of the output was more than $30,000,000,000, and that of the 
exports a little over $2,500,000,000; the proportion was practically 
the same as in 1899—around 8 per cent. 

These percentages show remarkably little change despite the 
immense increase in the absolute figures both of domestic production 
and of export, reflecting the great progress of the country in efficiency 
of production. The ability to produce more and more goods in this 
country has carried with it the ability to consume more and more. 


Table 9.—Ratio of Exports to Production of Important Agricultural, Forest, and 
Mineral Products 


Note.—Production and exports are both for calendar years in the case of meats, milk, lumber, and 
mineral products, years ended July 31 for cotton; production represents calendar years and exports years 
ended June 30, for other crops; for naval stores exports are for years ended June 30 and production for years 
ended March 31. 


Production H Exports Per cent exported 


Item 
1914 1923 1926 | 1914 | 1923 | 1926 | 1914 | 1919 | 1923 |1926 


AGRICULTURAL AND FOREST PRODUCTS 
¥ 


Meat products:1 Million pounds---.--- 14,956) 20,695) 19,569; 956; 2,080) 1,198) 6.4| 13.6; 10.1} 6.1 
Beef and veal: Million pounds----__ 6,088; 7,743) 8,418 93 42 38; 1.5) 3.8) .5) .5 
Mutton and lamb: Million pounds_ 712 571 643 5 3 2 ira mate Ee eeO|pese 
Pork: Million poumds:-—22-_-2---.- 6,530} 9,595; 8,181; 393] 960) 425) 6.0) 24.0) 10.0) 5.2 
Lard: Million pounds_-_.----------- 1,657} 2,783) 2,324) 465) 1,075! 733} 28.1] 38.7) 38. 6)31.5 

Milk, condensed: Million pounds_-_-._- 894, 1,914] 21,910; 23) 197) 2151} 2.6) 38.8) 10.377.9 

Wheat: Million bushels_--------------- 763 868 676} 146) 222) 106] 19.1) 31.2) 25.6'15.7 

Oats: Million bushels-_..---.---------- 1,122) 1,216) 1,488 3 25 40} 2) 7.1) 21) 2.7 

Ryes Million bushels=-2.24-2-222- 22. 41 103 46 2 52 13} 5,515 40.0150, 012722 

Core Million¥pushelszess2 5-52 "ns- eee 2,447) 2,906) 2,917 ll 97 Oley cm ZOl) Koco ete So: 

Tobacco, leaf: Million pounds___-----_- 954} 1,247) 1,377) 450) 454) 537| 47.2) 43.7) 36. 4/39.0 

Cotton: 1,000 bales (500 lbs.) -------_-_- 14,795) 10,370} 17,219) 9, 256] 5,049) 8,377| 62.6) 45.1| 48. 7/48. 6 

Rosin: 1,000 barrels (500 Ibs.) _.----..--- 2,132} 1,500) 1,579} 1,354] 1,040] 1,086) 68. 5) 44.3) 69. 3/68. 8 

Turpentine: 1,000 gallons_____-_-._-.-_- 32,000} 22,394) 23, 922/18, 901} 9, 012/10, 241) 59.1) 47.3] 40. 2/42. 8 

Lumber: Million board feet__-_-----__- 40, 500} 39,000) 37, 500} 2,103} 2,368) 2,695} 5.2) 4.3] 6.1] 7.2 


Coal, anthracite: 1,000 short tons______- 90, 822) 93, 339] 85,000) 4,290) 5,090) 4,030) 4.7) 5.6 5.5) 4.7 
Coal, bituminous: 1,000 short tons_-__- 422,704) 564, 565} 578, 290]15, 458/21, 454/35, 272) 3.7) 4.3) 3.8] 6.1 
Petroleum, crude: 1,000 barrels 3______- 265, 763) 732, 407| 766, 504) 2, 970/17, 061/15, 406) 1.1) 1.6) 2.3] 2.0 
Gasoline and naphtha: 1,000 barrels 4___| 34, 763] 179, 903] 299, 734} 4, 993'20, 136/42, 539| 17.6) 9.4| 11. 2/14. 2 
Kerosene: 1,000 barrels 3____-___.____._- 46,078} 55,927) 61, 768)}24, 058/20, 189|21, 736] 52.2) 41.8) 36.1!35. 2 
Gas and fuel oil: 1,000 barrels $______.__ 88, 907| 287, 481] 365, 195]15, 102/29, 252/34, 516| 17.0} 7.7| 10.2| 9.5 
Lubricating oil: 1,000:barrels 3__________ 12,329] 26,128) 32, 293] 4, 563| 8, 296! 9, 266] 37.1] 31.3] 31. 8/28. 7 

5 8) 28. 6| 41. 9/41. 2 


Copper: 1,000 short tons_-__------_____- 767 990) 1,173) 420) 415) 483) 54. 


1 Production includes small quantity of goat meat not given separately. 
2 Data are for 1925. 
3 Barrels of 42 gallons. 
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The table negatives the idea that the growth of the export trade 
of the United States has been due to the war and the consequent 
cutting down of the productive capacity of leading European indus- 
trial nations. After allowing for the changes in price levels, the 
increase in the export of manufactured goods (other than foodstuffs) 
from 1899 to 1914 was at a rate even more rapid than that between 
1914 and the present time. The fact that the proportion which 
exports form of domestic production of manufactured goods is lower 
in recent years than it was at the outbreak of the war shows that the 
primary cause of the absolute increase in our export of such goods 
has been the growth in the domestic production of them. 


Table 10.—Ratio of Exports to Production of Important Manufactured Products 


Notre.—Production and export figures are for calendar years. 


{Quantities and values have 000 omitted] 


NOWON AMR TO FF ONDBO OGD PNW HH 


Production Exports Per cent exported 
Manufactured products 
1914 1923 1925 1914 1923 1925 | 1914} 1919 | 1923 | 1925 

Leather boots and shoes-_--__- pairs__| 292, 666) 351, 114) 323, 553) 10,180} 7,697) 6,875! 3.5) 6.5) 2.2) 2. 
Rubber boots and shoes------ do_..-| 61,236} 95,315) 82,078) 1,939) 5,270) 6,655) 3.2) 6.3) 5.5) 8 
Pneumatic tires for automobiles 

ee ee ee number-_- 8,021) 45,426) 58,.784|_---2 =| 1,363 1,.628)...._|:.._-| 3.0) 2 
@igarettess 325. 2.232 thousands_-| 16,870) 66, 734] 79,976) 2,407} 12,253) 8, 146) 14.3] 30.5) 18.4] 10. 
@ovbon yarns. - oe pounds-_-_| 515, 039) 635, 632) 636, 258)_.-___- 12,081} 21, 892)___.. 8. 3) 191 3: 
Cotton hosiery-------- dozen pairs__| 61,410! 57,620) 50, 403)__-___- 5,160! 5, 584)__-__ 115.6) 9.0! 11. 
Tron and steel plates and sheets | 

ee ee RD Res Ot eee LONSS = 4,719 9,498; 9,808 280 386 387, 5.9) 14.1) 4.1!) 3. 
Skelp iron or steel__--_--__-- do 1,982} 3,734) 3, 230)..-.._- 105 ral eee levees 228) 2 
Tinplate, terneplate, ete. ---.do_-_- 931 1, 507 1, 658 60 124 161} 6.4) 17.8) 8.2) 9, 
Structural shapes_-_-..------- do_---, 2,031) 3,405! 3,604 182 199 166, 9.0) 18.8 5.8) 4. 
GTISSRA so 2te Soot t MAE E doz2- 1,945} 2,905) 2,785 175 267 152 0} 29.6) 9.2) 5. 
Wrought pipe and boiler tubes | 

pe ee a wee DAM TNS 38 ee tons_- 1, 738 3, 351 3) OSL eee 194 pee | ONO" SS ee7s 
Locomotives (steam) ----- mom per 1. 22-3 3, 598} 1,191) 269) 266 363)-_---| 28.1) 7.4} 30. 
Sewing machines, cases, and 

aitaehments:—....s2..l 22 dollars__| 27,238] 42,933) 45,131) 8,659] 10, 905] 10, 634] 31.8] 22.0) 25. 4) 23, 
Cash registers and parts_---- do_-__| 15,935] 44,382] 42,326 3, 200 3,579} 5, 340) 20.1) 18.9) 8.1) 12. 
Typewriters and parts__----- do___.| 20,517| 39,521) 50,190) 7, 573) 14, 362) 19, 652) 36.9) 40.2) 36.3) 39. 
Agricultural machinery ?-_...do__._|__------ 364, 854) 392, 457) 24,733) 50, 571) 77, 565|__--- eee | 18.9} 19. 
Alitomopiles2 = so == number--_ 573} 3,890, 4,165 26, 152 303; 4.5) 4.4) 3.9) 7. 
Mistoreyeles 22.2. . 022.2202 ra Pc aoe 62 42 39 7 22 23) 10.5) 41.4) 52.8) 59. 
TEQUS OKO Pap Gaye = Spe ae ceria ee Moles. 326 348 822 6 18 21) 1.8 4.9) 53] 6, 

1 Expressed in full number; 000 not omitted. 2 Production figures are ‘“‘ Farm equipment.”’ 


Small as is the proportion exported of our manufactures considered 
as an aggregate, theré are many individual manufactured articles of 
which a relatively large share is sold abroad. There are a number 
also of which the proportion exported during recent years is consider- 
ably greater than it was before the war or at the beginning of the 
century. In the case of illuminating and lubricating oils, approxi- 
mately one-third of domestic production is shipped to foreign coun- 
tries. Exports constitute from 15 to 20 per cent of the total output 
of agricultural machinery, from 20 to 30 per cent of that of sewing 
machines, approximately one-half of that of motor cycles, from 10 to 
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20 per cent of that of cash registers, from 30 to 40 per cent of that of 
typewriters, and from 15 to 20 per cent of that of cigarettes. 

Among commodities of which exports at the present time represent 
a larger share of the total output than before the World War may be 
mentioned automobiles, automobile tires, motor cycles, pianos, and 
various classes of chemicals—notably coal-tar products and ferti- 
lizers. There has been a very great growth of the chemical industry 
in this country in the last decade or so, and it has begun to export a 
number of chemical products for which formerly it was largely 
dependent on foreign countries. In the case, however, of many of 
those articles which are considered typically American and which 
find ever greater favor in foreign markets, the domestic use has in- 
creased so greatly that the proportion exported is no larger now than 
in the earlier years of the century. 


RELATION OF IMPORTS TO TOTAL MATERIALS USED IN MANUFAC- 
TURING 


Foreign trade is of greater importance to our manufacturing 
industry in furnishing its raw materials than in providing markets 
for its finished products. During the past quarter of a century 
imports of raw materials and semimanufactured products from 
foreign countries and our noncontiguous territories have formed an 
ever-increasing part of the total materials used by American factories. 
The census of manufactures does not segregate materials by their 
sources, but the accompanying table shows careful estimates of the 
various domestic materials and the exact value of our imports of 
foreign materials for factory consumption. It should be borne in 
mind that these figures may slightly exaggerate the importance of 
foreign materials owing to the nature of the products, as certain of the 
domestic materials such as iron ore are much more highly elaborated 
in the course of manufacture than most of those which we import. 


~ Table 11.—Value of Factory Raw Materials, Including Imported Materials and 
Semimanufactures 


[Millions of dollars] 


Item 1899 1904 1909 1914 1919 1921 1923 
Agricultural (domestic) a ee aoe te 1,450 | 1,900 | 2,500 | 3,200] 7,300] 4,050 5, 200 
Borestry:t it sos) oe Meee ee ick 25 see 75 125 150 200 400 350 400 
DN Bab 6Y° 9g sess a eA ae a 250 350 600 700 | 1,600} 1,500 2, 300 
Tm POrbedasse a Seer ees ea ee eee S| 500 725 | 1,000) 1,225} 3,100 | 1,725 2, 850 
HYPO Joe ee aoe Loe Seen tee ee eee 250 350 450 500 900 ; 1,000 1,175 
ROG el Be See es apa 2,525 | 3,450 | 4,700 | 5,825 | 18,300 | 8,625 | 11,925 


Table 11 indicates that the ratio of the value of imported mate- 
rials to the total has shown a rather steady growth since the beginning 
of the present century. This ratio, which was slightly less than 20 
per cent in 1899, increased to about 24 per cent in 1923 and, according 
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to preliminary estimates, was over 26 per cent in 1925. The great 
expansion in the use of imported materials in recent years has been 
largely owing to the growing importance of rubber, silk, and wood 
pulp in our manufacturing industries. We are now also importing a 
very substantial proportion of the wool, copper, and petroleum 
used in our factories and refineries, whereas most of these materials 
which were used in manufacture by us in earlier years were produced 
in the United States. We also import practically all of the tin, 
nickel, sisal, manila hemp, and flax used in our factories, as well 
as a large number of less important materials. 

Imports of food for manufacturing bear a slightly smaller ratio 
to the total materials used by food factories than imports of other 
raw materials bear to the total materials used by nonfood factories. 
In 1923 food factories imported about 19 per cent of their raw mate- 
rials while nonfood factories imported 2714 per cent. Sugar and cocoa 
beans are the foods which are imported in largest quantity as materials 
for factories. Most of the coffee which we import is roasted after 
it reaches this country, but this is not generally considered to be a 
manufacturing process. 


COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE 


Trade by Economic Classes. 

Exports and imports are divided into five great economic classes 
of commodities according to their use and degree of manufacture, 
and analysis of the changes in these groups (Tables 12 and 13 and 
Chart V) gives some idea as to the significance of foreign trade in 
its relation to domestic agriculture and manufacturing. 

Exports of crude materials and manufactured foodstuffs declined 
considerably in value during 1926 and there was also a small decrease 
in exports of semimanufactures. Exports of finished manufactures, 
on the other hand, were substantially larger and there was a moderate 
increase in exports of crude foodstuffs. The decrease of 11 per cent 
in value of crude material exports, as compared with 1925, was 
entirely owing to the lower price of cotton, while the decrease in 
exports of manufactured foodstuffs, which amounted to 12 per cent, 
resulted principally from a drastic decline in shipments of refined 
sugar and a general falling off in exports of packing-house products. 
Exports of finished manufactures were 6 per cent larger than in 1925 
and were three times as great as in the average of the years 1910- 
1914. This steady expansion in the shipments to foreign countries 
of highly elaborated goods from our factories, which has been the 
most interesting feature of our trade in recent years, has resulted 
from the superiority of our manufacturers in producing on a large 
scale and at low unit cost goods requiring a large amount of capital 
and inventive genius. 
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Table 12.—Foreign Trade of the United States by Economic Classes 


[Data cover period beginning July 1, 1876, and ending December 31, 1926. Values in millions of dollars| 


Crude mate- | Crude food- |Manufactured|Semimanufac-| Finished 
rials stuffs foodstuffs tures manufactures 
Yearly average or year roa 
Per Per Per Per Per 
Value} cent Value sath Value | cont Value Bent Value} cent 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
1876=1880 >. [oe Sete ass 32, 2 159 23.9 162 24.4 30 4.5 99 14.9 
1881-1885_ 33.8 163 21.0 197 25. 5 37 4.8 116 14.9 
1886-1890 _ __ 38. 1 109 15.0 182 25.0 40 6.5 119 16. 4 
1891-1895_ _- 33.7 151 17.2 239 27. 2 55 6.3 136 15. 6 
189631900 | 3 23.265 2S 22 26.1 215 18.9 273 24.0 110 9.6 242 21.3 
JOOIS1905 ns Se. 30.3 174 12.2 316 22. 2 161 11.3 344 24.1 
1906-1910__ 31.7 156 8.9 317 18.1 249 14,2 474 27, 1 
1911-1915__ 30. 7 206 8.8 334 14.3 359 15.4 716 30. 7 
1915-1920 ! 18, 2 588 9.2 | 1,133 IVEof 987 15.4 | 2, 540 39. 6 
19021-19262 23225 ee , f 27.5 420 9.7 601 13.9 537 12.5 | 1, 566 36.3 
1910-1914 (fiscal) ______- 2, 130 713 33. 5 127 5.9 295 13.8 342 16.0 654 30. 7 
1913 (calendar)____---.- 2, 448 CAH onlin 2 Cag 170 6.9 325 13. 3. 397 16. 2 780 31.9 
22. 5 673 15.4 685 Toad 410 9.4 | 1,627 37.1 
26.3 459 12. 2 588 16.6 438 11.6 | 1, 292 34.3 
29.6 257 6.3 583 | 14.3 564 | *13.8 | 1,478 36. 1 
29. 6 393 8.7 573 | 12.8 611 | 13,6 | 1, 588 35.3 
29. 5 318 6.6 574 11.9 662 13.7 | 1, 843 38.3 
26.8 335 71 503 10.7 656 13.9 | 1,956 41.5 
18.5 89 | 18.6 106 | 21.5 61 | 12.4 145 29.4 
20. 0 99 14.9 128 19.1 92 13.7 215 32.2 
22. 6 113 15.8 118 16.5 113 15.8 210 29.3 
23.6 147! 18.7 141! 17.9 113} 14.4 200 25.5 
29.5 112 15.1 118 15.9 99 13.4 194 26. 2 
33.4 126 12.9 120 12.4 162 16.6 240 24.7 
34. 6 148 11.0 159 11.8 240 17.8 334 24.8 
34.9 219 12.8 215 12.6 297 17.4 383 22. 4 
40.1 408 12.2 545 16.2 574 17.1 484 14.4 
37. 4 383 | 11.1 448 | 13.0 609 | 17.7 720 20.9 
1910-1914 (fiscal) ______- 1, 689 595 | 35.2 203 | 12.0 194 |} 11.5 307 | 18.2 389 23.1 
1913 (calendar) _-_-_--- 1, 793 620 | 34.6 221 | 12:3 198))/= 11 340 | 19.0 413 23.1 
34. 2 300 | 12.0 368 | 14.7 362 | 14.4 620 24.7 
37.9 330 10.6 387 12.4 553 17.8 663 21.3 
37.1 363 9.6 530 | 14.0 721 | 19.0 771 20.3 
34.9 425 11.8 522 14,4 656 18.2 749 20. 8 
41.4 495 | 11.7 433 | 10.2 755 | 17.9 796 18.8 
40. 5 540 | 12.2 418 9.4 804 | 18.1 876 19.8 


1 Period July 1, 1915, to Dec. 31, 1920. 


Table 13.—Increase or Decrease in Foreign Trade by Economic Classes 
{Amounts in millions of dollars] 


Change in 1 i a A 
eee bata (domestic) Change in 1926 imports from— 
Cl 
ae 1910-1914 1925 1910-1914 1925 

Amount | Percent |Amount | Percent ||Amount | Percent |Amount | Per cent 

+121.2) 107} 2.2 || +2,742 | +162.4] +204 +4.8 

+76. 9 —161 | —11.3 || +1,198 | +201. 4 +45 +2.6 

+164. 9 +17} +5.4 +336 | +165. 6 +45 +9. 1 

oe A ae —12, 8 +223 | +114.9 —15 —3.5 

om : _ -. 497 | +161 4 3. 
Finished manufactures - __-_. +1, 302 | +199.0 +113 +6. 1 +437 195 i te +1044 
| fea 
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Chart V.—DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED STATES BY 
ECONOMIC CLASSES 
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Imports of all economic classes except manufactured foodstufts 
increased in value in 1926. The largest growth was shown by finished 
manufactures and crude foodstuffs, which increased 10 per cent and 9 
per cent, respectively. Coffee was responsible for most of the increase 
in crude foodstuffs, whereas the growth of the manufactures group 
resulted from increased purchases of a large number of different 
commodities. A further decline in the price of sugar was primarily 
responsible for a decrease of 4 per cent in the value of manufactured 


foodstuffs. 
Chart VI.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE BY ECONOMIC CLASSES 
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Chart VI and Table 12 indicate that finished manufactures have 
become much the most important group of exports in recent years and 
amounted to 41.5 per cent of the total in 1926, as compared with 
30.7 per cent in 1910-1914, 34.3 per cent in 1922, and 38.3 per cent in 
1925. This steady growth in the proportion of exports of manu- 
factures is a natural consequence of the increasing importance of 
manufacturing in our total domestic production. Exports of crude 
materials and foodstuffs, on the other hand, are slowly declining in 
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relative importance, while exports of semimanufactures have formed 
almost the same proportion of the total in each of the past four years. 

The changes in relative importance of various classes of imports 
have been less pronounced than in the case of exports. There has 
been evident a general tendency for crude materials to increase in 
importance and for finished manufactures to decline, which is a 
logical result of America’s great industrial development; but this 
change has been very gradual. During the year 1926, in fact, the 
ratio of crude materials to the total declined somewhat as a result of 
lower prices of silk, wool, and other materials, while our great pros- 
perity and large purchasing power caused a further increase in imports 
of a large number of different manufactured articles. Our exports of 
finished manufactures are, however, at the present time two and 
one-quarter times as great as our imports of this class of merchandise. 


Table 14.—Economic Character of the Foreign Trade, by Quarters 


[Values in millions of dollars] 


1924 1925 1926 


Class 
Jan.—| Apr.—| July-| Oct.-| Jan.-| Apr.-| July-| Oct.-| Jan.-| Apr.-| July-] Oct.- 
Mar. | June | Sept.) Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.} Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.) Dec. 


Domestic exports_ 


961] 1,015) 1, 448] 1,251) 1,069] 1,117] 1,882) 1,098) 1,056) 1,179) 1,378 
Crude materials 


5 
221; 248) 529; 421) 202) 261) 537} 286) 211) 268) 496 


Manufactured foodstufis-_-- 114; 130) 167/ 156} 124; 143} 151) 130! 106] 126) 140 
Semimanufactures_-_----..- 155} 148) 158)" (171) 174)" 160) 156] «153! 164) 161) = 177 
Finished manufactures- ---- 432; 383} 388) 422) 477| 467) 477) 485) 514) 493) 464 

EM ports! 62 oes = Ss 948) 901) 820} 940) 1,065} 999) 1,016) 1,147) 1, 247) 1,055) 1,019) 1,110 
Crude materialsi- 2522-22 331} 305) 276) 3846) 425) 406; 416) 501) 572) 416) 391) 414 
Crude foodstuffs _-__-------- 98) 107; 100) 121) 125; 106) 124). 139) 142) 125) 123) 150 
Manufactured foodstuffs..-| 164) 151) 111 95} 119) 126 97 91/ 105) 108 92) 112 
Semimanufactures_-_------- 181; 152) 144 179; 203 175) 182) - 195; —220; 196 193) 195 
Finished manufactures- ---- 174; 186| 189) 200) 193 186} 196) 221; 208) 210) 220) 239 


Quarterly changes in the foreign trade by economic classes are 
presented in Table 14 and monthly figures reduced to a daily average 
basis in Chart VII. In the last quarter of 1926 exports of crude 
materials (dominated by cotton) were exceptionally small and in the 
third and fourth quarters exports of crude foodstuffs showed the 
usual seasonal expansion on account of large shipments of wheat and 
fresh fruits. In the last quarter of 1926 imports of crude materials 
were $414,000,000 as compared with $572,000,000 in the first quarter, 
the decline being caused very largely by the lower price of rubber 
which averaged 77 cents and 39 cents in the two periods, respectively. 
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Chart VII.—DAILY AVERAGES OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY ECONOMIC 
CLASSES 


Crude Foodstuffs 
& Food Animals 
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Table 15.—Exports (Domestic) of Leading Commodities 


{Values in millions and tenths of millions of dollars, i. e., 00,000 omitted] 


Quantity Value 


Commodity 


19141 | 1925 | 1925 | 1926 | io141 | 1995 


Cotton, unmanufactured_-._million pounds--| 4,420 | 3,420 | 4,384 | 4,692 | 551.9 | 805.0 |1, 059.8 | 814.4 
Petroloumpandyproducts essence soee tees lle ee ee he oe 127.7 | 405.1 | 473.0 | 554.2 
Refined OUseeneesn ene s== million gallons_.| 1,665 | 3,211 | 3,945 | 4,554 | 113.4 | 364.0 | 422.9 | 497,5 
Crude (orl eee see Se dosse |) 181 560 551 647 6.4 | 22.5 24.3 | 28.5 
Machineryi3 ee iceee ees ns eee 159.1 | 320.9 | 368.0 | 400. 2 
Electrical, and apparatus ----------__.--- 21.1) 691] 73.8) 84.2 
Agricultural, and implements------._--- 37.9 | 52.1 77.6 | 85.7 
industrial Sis tee eee ae me es eae 83.4 | 166.7 | 172.9 | 179.7 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories 3 
Kanwnstawancohnkase nan. saab vase thousands-- 19 150 303 305 | 23.4 | 177.2] 318.4 | 320.2 
Wheat and flour_____....._- million bushels_-| 105 227 137 191 | 106.2 | 321.9 | 233.8 | 284.7 
Wheat, Cg lineata i sO SE Gor—-- 57 159 87 138 | 55.1 | 228.3 148.7 | 201.6 
Packing-house products_____ million pounds--| 1,218 | 1,936 | 1,553 | 1,416 | 146.5 | 279.6 | 268.2 | 234.8 
Moeatss02 Ss 7. eee eae eee do_-.-| 484 809 611 481 | 62.7 | 183.2 | 117.9 | 98.7 
Fats and oils______- EGOLe2 734 | 1,126 942 935 | 83.8 | 146.4] 150.3 | 136.1 
ard oe edo ss 474 861 689 699 | 52.1 | 115.6) 118.1 | 108.6 
Coalland cokes. £- 8 meee ae million tons_- 18 21 19 36 | 55.7 | 131.1] 107.0 | 203.9 


Iron and steel-mill products___thousand tons.-| 2,194 | 1,953 | 1,757 | 2,166 | 87.0 | 166.8 | 144.1 | 174.1 
Copper, including ore and manufactures 
Sr ae million pounds--| 811 892 | 1,081 965 | 120.8 | 129.8 | 161.2 | 141.2 


Tobacco, unmanufactured __.___.__-__-- dols-si= 392 503 477 487 | 44.8) 164.6 | 153.8 | 136.9 
Cotton manufactures, including yarns, etce_--|_.-.-__|____-__]__-_-_-|------- 44, 135.0} 148.2} 181.1 
Cloths million square yards_--| 399 525 543 BIBS I) yy 79.9 85.0 | 74.6 


Fruits and nuts 


Sawmill products 


2 
6 
Boards and timber_-_million board feet_-| 2,704 | 2,145 | 2,502 | 2,695 | 6 
4 
2 


9 99.0 | 96.6 

Tron and steel advanced manufactures___..---|_...---|.----_-|_.---.-]------- 68. 4 76.2 | 75.7 
Chemicals (coal-tar, industrial,m edicinal)____|....._-|.-_.---|.--.---|------- 56. 2 59.7] 65.2 
Rubber and manufactures_________-_--------- 12. 38. 6 51.3 | 59.2 
Automobile casings___......-thousands-_-|._.._-_|4 1,392 | 1,628 | 1,497 |_-.---- 16.3 21.1] 24.4 
eathere pease 2 ee Fy oes a8 39.1 | 44.3 52.2 | 49.8 
Wood manufactures, advanced 26.2 | 30.8 36.1] 37.9 
Naval stores, gums and resins_-_--___---_-_--- 23.4 | 22.4 31.8 | 36.9 
Pgper exceps printed wuatlorses eee eee ol aa eo see i. See 10.8 | 24.6 23.8 | 26.8 
Oilcake and meal--------__- million pounds_-} 1, 668 | 1, 166 | 1,488 23) Balms 31.7 | 26.5 
Murs andimannutactires ss = eee ee TAT | 2255 26.6 | 23.2 
Books and printed matter 9.2) 19.9 21.0} 21.9 
Big Tk ee eae pe ee ee, Be Ee oe St es eee One 18. 0 20. 7 19.9 
DITO DEOG U CES sete ete eae ee eed See ea See ee ee 3.3 | 30.1 23.6} 19.0 
eathersmantitactlices 9:5 esa me wee ed |e ee eel to aanks 19.0) 21.8 20.6} 18.5 
Barley and malt__- _-million bushels-_- 8 26 34 17 5.3) 24.4 32,6 | 13.8 
Ryorand Houts 5 2e--. eee eee oa. 1 35 29 12 .6 39. 5 37.5 12.4 
Oats*and oatmeal. 2-5 25) eee eee 2 do_s.2 10 21 38 19 4,2 11.9 22.1 11.9 
Sugary refined 29s 55) 28 million pounds_- 71 883 759 214 3.0 | 39.9 28. 2 7.6 


1 All data are for fiscal years except ‘‘iron and steel-mill products.’’ 

2 Includes office appliances and printing machinery. 

3 The number is that of automobiles only; the value includes that of parts and accessories. 

4 Average for years 1922-1925. 

Exports of Leading Individual Commodities. 

The changes in value and quantity of our exports and imports of 
leading individual commodities are shown on Chart VIII and in 
Tables 15 and 16. Of the 35 export commodities and groups of 
commodities shown in Table 16 (excluding items which are partial 


duplications), 16 increased in value during 1926 while 19 decreased. 
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Table 16.—Per Cent Change in the Leading Domestic Exports and Percentage 
Which Each Forms of the Total Value of Exports 


Quantity Value 
E of total exports 
Geiumodiey Per cent change | Per cent change | Per cent Dp 
1910-1914 {1925 to} 1910-1914 |1925 to] 1910—| 1921— 1925 | 1926 
to 1926 1926 to 1926 1926 | 1914 | 1925 
Cotton, unmaniwtactured_ 2225 - aa eee nae +6.1 | +7.0 +-47.6 |—23.1 | 25.9 | 18.7 | 22.0 | 17.3 
Petroleum and productsss. 2222-2 2assseones +181. 8 |+15.7 +333.9 |+17.2| 6.0) 9.4] 9.8] 11.8 
Renn OUGLNE toto Ee J Sic oo ene +173.6 |+15.4 +338. 6 |+-17. 6 5.3] 84] 88 10.6 
Griide:olle Sees nd ee a eee +257.8 |+17.4°-}. +346.5 |+17.4 3 5 5 6 
Machinery-__-_---- be bak oon bawenw een ch os bees Sets +151.6 | +8.7|] 7.5) 7.4] 7.6 8.5 
Blectrical, end apparatus 2. =<. 2-.onelesa-e- == elaneeaes +299. 3 |+14.1 T2001 HEC ae: 1.8 
Agricultural, and implements. 2-222 .-- R22. 2 seo +126.2 |+10.4) 1.8] 1.2] 16 1.8 
WnGgastrial_ 7. 2 es he ee eee ee eee +115.4 |+3.9|] 3.9) 3.9] 3.6 3.8 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories-_-------- +1, 509.6 | +.8 |4+1,270.5} +.6] 11] 41] 66 6.8 
Wiheat aiid flodwre i. -fo0t: eee Pee +82.3 |+40.2 | +168.1 |+21.8} 5.0!] 7.5] 4.9 6.0 
Wiheat, orainis-J2\0oa=2. keen oe oe +142.6 |+59.6 +266.1 |+35.6 | 2.6 5.3 3.1 4.3 
Packing-house products-_------------------- +16.3 | —8.8 +60.3 |—12.4) 69) 65) 5.6 5.0 
ORES) A See has Ses ee ee See : —.6 |—21.3 +57. 5 |—16.3 2.9 3.1 2.4 2 
Bats andsOus: os-2- 02a aeon hoe aes 427.4! —.7 +62.4 | —9.4|] 3.9|[ 3.4] 3.1 2.9 
1 DEY 6 een A nes RR EE Ee | en O +47.4 | +1.5 +108.5.) —8.0) 2.4 | 2.7 2.5 2.3 
Coaland'icokes es eee eee +98.3 |+86.6 | +265.9 |+90.5 | 2.6) 3.0] 2.2 4.3 
Iron and steel-mill products_._....-.-_..-.- —1.3 |+23.3 | +100.2 |+20.8 | 4.1] 3.9] 3.0 Bey) 
Copper, including ore and manufactures_ __ +19.0 |—10.7 +16.9 |-12.4] 5.7| 3.0] 3.3 3.0 
Tobacco, unmanufactured___......-..>.---- +24.2 | +2.0 +205.7 |—11.0 |: 2.1 OS le ae 2.9 
Cotton manufactures, including yarns, etc_|----------|------- 192s Gaeta Sak eau 2.8 
COE EEN Se UR MRL ie Pee SI Saye a +28.8 | —5.5 +175.8 |—12.3 1.3 1.9 1.8 1.6 
Brinitstan den ass a eee oe ee eae el | ee 29050 ONG HLS seed On eae 2.4 
SSw Dall products== = ee = Lee ee ae +45.3 | —2.2; 3.1) 2.0] 2.1 21 
Boards and timberse-— aga ae ee —.3 | +7.7 SPOTL t= 2) Sie CeOu i eeeoiie 2:31 2.1 
Iron and steel advanced manufactures_._-.-|----------|------- SEOONG i STAVE 2h QE Ga 16 LEG: 
Chemicals (coal-tar, industrial, medicinal) __|----------|_- Bee ee EAL Oe Ne=}-O some cha) mpl) Lo, 1.4 
Rubberandunanufacturesss.- see we see eee = eee eee ee +875. 8 |+15.3 .6 SOR 1, 
IAUIGOM ODIO CASINGS Sa. oe esas see ee ee ees = 8. ON Mens see ate Losi hia| = Sees | saiaeea ee 4 a5) 
Leathers: 2.2) Bebe Pike Bas ee ee ee ee eee +27.4 | —45) 1.8 1.0 i inal 
Wood! manufactures advanced sees son eee ne eee +44.5 |} +4.9] 1.2 ay aT 8 
Naval stores; gums andgresins=>--c2- 2 a8" er | ose sere loa +57.8 |+15.9 | 1.1 50) ove 8 
Paper, except printed matter_______ pees 28. (Sa 2, eee 2 +147.5 |+12.5 +5 .6 A) 6 
Orlcakerand measles 22 ee 5 nee eee nes —13.1 | —2.6 +11.9 |—16.4 | 1.1 6 as .6 
Murs andumantifactiresmes eee cscessec ee a eee ce eee ce eels 08.3) [dead we 25 .6 .5 
Books and printed matter_._.......--------|----- eee sl escaee +138.6 |.+4.3 Htc 5 of 5 
ISD Se 22 ae a es ee ee eee a | See ea eee +105.0 | —4.0 a) .4 4 4 
Dairy*products-22.2, 2-5 BUGLE ob sige Heel Loe ee eon +469.8 |—19.3 .2 He 5 .4 
Beathenmanufactires: =o). 22 ye BI ee eee —2.5 | —9.9 9 .5 .4 .4 
BarleysanG@ Malye. Stes. So ee ee +108.5 |—49.9 | -+163.0 |—57.7 .2 0: NZ .3 
ivyetan Geflour ea: 2° as ee ee +1, 255.3 |—58.3 |-+1, 896.6 |—67.0 | (3) .9 .8 ous 
Oats andoatimeal: — = 2k 2 ie tee +99.0 |—49.3 | +186.6 |—46.1 2 -3 An) 33 
SUCAPTOHNOC E28 see te ae nt ee ee ea +201.2 |—71.8 | +155.0 |—73.1 wll 9 .6 .2 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Exports of coal showed the largest increase in both quantity and 
value in consequence of the prolonged British coal strike which 
caused a great expansion in demand for American coal from Latin 
America and Asia as well as Europe. Other commodities which were 
exported in substantially larger volume were wheat, petroleum and 
products, agricultural implements, electrical apparatus, other ma- 
chinery, iron and steel-mill products, chemicals, naval stores, and 
paper. Exports of raw cotton and tobacco increased in quantity 
but both, especially cotton, were very much smaller in value; while 
exports of automobile tires decreased in quantity but had a sub- 
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stantially larger aggregate value. There was a slight increase in the 
quantity and value of our exports of automobiles, parts, and acces- 
sories. Exports of sugar, meats, dairy products, barley, rye, oats, 
and copper decreased materially in both quantity and value. Refined 


Chart VIII—VALUE OF LEADING DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
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sugar exports showed an exceptionally drastic decline, amounting to 
only about one-quarter of their 1925 volume. Practically all of our 
leading exports were larger in quantity, as well as in value, in the past 


year than in the average of the years 1910-1914. 
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Imports of Leading Individual Commodities. 

The leading commodities in our import trade, shown in Tables 17 
and 18 and Chart IX, showed very few changes of relative importance 
in 1926. Of the principal imports or groups of imports, 20 increased 
in value during 1926 and 11 decreased. Imports of coffee, paper, 
copper, oilseeds, diamonds, and cocoa beans increased substantially 
in quantity as well as value. 


Chart IX.— VALUE OF LEADING IMPORTS 
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Table 17.—Imports of Leading Commodities 


[Values in millions and tenths of millions of dollars; i. e., 00,000 omitted] 


Commodity 


SUK Tawi. een oe tn Se eee 
Sugar (cane) Z 
Paper, except printed matter___._.__._______- 

INGwsSDEintseee a = lee million pounds-_- 


Petroleum and products 


Tudeoucem. 2 -— _--million gallons__ 
Refined products sec... 226s 2st goss 
Pape PASO SUOCKS ooo. ee eee ee Cue 
IWiOOGipULD seer eet «oe ee thousand tons_- 
Hursiandananuisctures:=.. 2925-5 Jee oo he 
Wool and mohair____________ million pounds__ 
Tin (bars, blocks, and pigs)____________ Coss 
Copper, including ore and manufactures_do____ 
PIOeESaN Gaskins ae es ee eee ee Coe 
EYULCSHAN Cen Wisma ees Ee eee a 5a ot 
Je Yub te c\chae gh Sts De a aa million pounds-__ 
Vegetable oils, expressed______________-- d0u = 


Sawailitproditcts: 2 es. -! ae ee 


Boards, planks, and deals____million feet__! 


Wool manufactures, including yarns, etc--____ 


OilsoedsBatens ame ee million pounds__ 
IAXSOO CS: #5 eee ha thousand bushels-__ 
MOreiliZorst, a8 yee oe es ee thousand tons_ 


Diamonds oes wes! ee aoe ee thousand carats__ 
Tobacco, unmanufactured___.million pounds_-_ 
Chemicals (coal-tar, industrial, medicinal) -__- 
PASE OURS ck een Mt a ee ee eee aes 


Flax, hemp, and ramie manufactures_____-___- 


Cotton, unmanufactured_--_- million pounds__ 
Cocoa eATISeH ee oe tose eee eee dol 
Vegetables and preparations_____.------------ 

Rag TIE oe 7S Sa de cet ape million pounds-_- 


Quantity Value 
1921- 1921- 

1925 1925 1925 1925 
888 i 192.9 | 429.7 
64 A 348.1 | 396.3 
1, 284 f 205. 8 | 286. 2 
: 8, 920 295.4 | 246.0 
EEN Ee) ENE 10.4 |.105.2 | 119.2 
2,375 | 2, 897 4.8 | 90.9 | 103.7 
Es ee | Soe go 6.2 | 90.8 | 107.7 
3, 984 | 2, 597 24.9] 68.0] 75.4 
527 686 SO cence oles 
[ote A he i 27.5 | 94.2] 118.8 
1,165 | 1, 485 14.6) 67.0] 81.8 
Peta era 23.1 | 79.8 | 115.3 
340 339 39.3 | 102.4 | 142.0 
132 iP 41.5 56. 5 95.1 
598 653 47.8 | 77.8} 84.3 
430 362 104.6 | 93.1] 96.8 
phone etme ih as a eh 42.3 | 75.5 | 88.7 
559 626 29.4 | 60.4] 85.0 
612 742 26.5.) 59.7.) 75.0 
eee cere 20. 9 68. 4 78.2 
1, 593 | 1, 846 17.6 | 49.8] 568 
(se a eee 21.5 | 64.6) 73.9 
1,393 | 1, 483 VGel le Ole2alOtry 
16, 934 |16, 510 1293") 84505) 8937 
1, 608 | 2, 268 40.7 | 56.9] 78.1 
See ee eR 67.4! 86.6! 79.3 
639 732 34.7) 62.6 | 61,1 
67 78 31.7] 64.8] 71.5 
Cet Ee 41.5] 44.1] 48.8 
piece Ceres ee 35.0} 31.2] 46.9 
Eat Ge ihe CS 32.3 | 48.9] 48.7 
eas aS aoe 31.8 | 44.8] 47.6 
166 157 20.7; 46.3) 52.8 
365 382 16.0); 30.341 38.2 
ee sae ee 14,4 26. 2 36.3 
94 101 16rT | 2523 | 8106 


1 All data are for fiscal year. 


2 Includes a small quantity of refined products for years 1910-11. 


3 Average for years 1912-1914. 


Crude rubber, which continued to be the most important com- 
modity in the trade, was also imported in larger volume than in 1925. 
The average import price of crude rubber, which advanced to 80 
cents in February, 1926, declined to 38 cents in October, but the 
average price for the year was 55 cents, as compared with 48 cents 
in 1925, and there was consequently a considerable increase in the 
Imports of wool, fertilizers, and un- 
manufactured tobacco declined in 1926, while imports of silk, sugar, 
and raw cotton increased in quantity but were smaller in value than 
in 1925. Imports of nearly all leading commodities, except hides: 


total value of rubber imports. 


and skins, were much larger in 1926 than in pre-war years. 
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Table 18.—Per Cent Change in the Leading Imports and Percentage Which Each 
Forms of the Total Value of Imports 


Quantity Value 
Commodity Per cent change || Per cent change | Per cent of total imports 
1910-1914 |1925 to || 1910-1914 |1925 to | 1910-| 1921-| j995 | 3996 
to 1926 1926 to 1926 1926 | 1914 | 1925 
MUD DStn ClUde@s ena Sen eee oe een te cece ae +775.7 | +4.2 +485.8 |+17.7| 5.1] 56] 10.2} 11.4 
SilkseraWceceecstesss-seel wn ceee -| +179.1 | +4.2 +409. 7 =—.9 4.6 | 10.1 9.4 8.9 
Coffee, das. 7} 466.0 [+163 | +2181/+128| 60] 60] 68| 7.3 
Sugar (cane) -| +114.9 | +5.6 +122.4|; —5.5| 62) 86] 5.8 5.2 
Paper, except printed matter..__._- Sl Wetcow eet oe +34. 7 |+17.1 Opps bee 28 3.1 
INTC WSDNIN Uae oe a eee eee +1, 453. 8 |+27, 8 ||4-2, 480.8 |-+19. 5 -3| 26) 2.6 2.8 
Petroleum*‘and productsi.c-22—- 2. - sate ona le cee eee eeeneee +1, 892.3 |+15.7 oA 26a e256: 2.8 
O@rude ollie Se ee eee +755.9 | —2.3 ||+1, 506.4 | +5. 2 Vest 2 Oupelas: 1.8 
Refined products:..-.--.------- a 0 |/1+2,805.3 |4+-42. 6 oa .6 a 1.0 
Paper base stocksiss_22- 5 --- == x “Fea iGifsteees | LiGsie 2a) eee 2.7 
Wood pulpito-- os. s-6- nana ee eae é : 02s. ict ble © Pile MR Be 2.1 
Furs and manufactures. +408.5 | +1.8} 14), 2.3] 2.7 2.6 
Wool and mohair... -_.------- 5 +171.8 |—24.8] 2.3] 3.0] 3.4 2.4 
Tin (bars, blocks, and pigs) . Te +152.4 |110.2) 25) 1.6] 23 2.4 
Copper, including ore and manufactures___| -+110.9 |+19.2 +108.5 |+18.4]} 2.8}; 2.3] 2.0 2.3 
Hides'and/skinsi-s22- tae ssa saso see —30.6 | +1.7 —7.4 @” «6 2) 207 I 23 2.2 
Wriulisiand Mts maes senator ae a eee 4106.5) —1.5] 25] 2.2) 21 2.0 
Birlaps esa so ee cana wee scasaee . 5 +179.5 | —3.3 Te 1.8 2.0 1.9 
Vegetable oils, expressed -._-------- ; : +197.9) +5.4/ 1.6] 1.7] 1.8 1.8 
Sawimill:products..- 2-2-2622... e +256.2] —4.6]) 1.2) 20] 18 Uae 
Boards, planks, and deals $214.2 | —2.6| 10) 1.4) 1.3 1.2 
Wool manufactures, including yarns, etc._..|----------|---_--- 4-298, 3 [454i 13 1 ON dae 1.6 
Oilseeds +366.0} +8.9 9 1.5 15. 1.6 
Flaxseed +235.8/ 443] .7| 10] .9| .9 
Fertilizers +70.0|—-11.3| 2.4} 1.6] 1.8 1.6 
Cotton manufactures, including yarns, etc___|.-...-----|_-._-_- —.4/-15.3; 40] 2.5) 19 1.5 
DIAM ONGS eases eee ee ye le ee te 491.5/ 486) 21] 1.5] 14 1.5 
Tobacco, unmanufactured-.........-------. +91.0|-15.2) 1.9] 1.9] 1.7 1.4 
Chemicals (coal-tar, industrial, medicinal) __ +29.8|410.5| 2.5] 13] 1.2 1.2 
JADU WOCKS noe aaee mera Boece ee ae +52.6 |+14.1| 21 5Oupodad 1.2 
Silk manufactures, including waste-_-....-__- +-56..2. |\-+-3.4 | (1.9) 1.4), 12 fe 
Flax, hemp, and ramie manufactures ieee SE CER ae: Ser ae +52.5} +2.0] 1.9] 13] 11 that 
Cotton, unmanufactured.___- e +63. 5 |4-15.8 +123.9 |-12.4] 12) 13] 1.2 1.0 
Cocoa beans...---.-----.--- -| +200.6 )+11.6 |} +167.0 |+11.8 9 9 9 1.0 
Vegetables and preparations-. Sete. el eee +166.6 | +5.9 9 .8 29 -9 
(OS i et ee a ee ea +.8 | —5.0 +87.4 —-.3 1.0 au mal ra 
1 Increase over 1912-1914 average. 2 Increase of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Tables 19 and 20 show the value of shipments to principal countries 
of destination for certain of our leading exports, and the value of 
shipments, by country of origin, for a number of our principal 
imports. 
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Table 19.—Principal Exports by Leading Countries of Destination 


[Values in thousands of dollars] 


109 


Commodity and coun- 


1910- 


1925 1926 Commodity and coun- | 1910- 
try 1914 try. 1914 1925 1926 

Hams, shoulders, and x Somer 
sion aoe ees cation vives omen Daisies eevee tase 
Belginm se ee ee oe 1, 584 2, 087 755 Vioxicn ss eine eanmiee : 294 4, 496 2 807 
Geran yence sees 152 2, 372 1, 405 (Gi AEE Sane eke 1, 467 10, 041 9. 780 
Netherlands_.....--| 538} 1, 003 646 Rraltlee so? ara ce 1,500} 4,709 | 2, 240 

United Kingdom---| 35,633 | 64,143 | 55, 715 Argentina...__.__.. "184 ‘ ; 
Canada 1, 451 1,476 | 1,924 Comber 963 é O72 402 
Cubsce eee 1, 627 7,066 | 5,020 Philippine Islands.| 4,187] 11,513 | 13,362 
Mard® - 1 soe eee f 52,098 | 118,090 | 108, 600 Central America.._| 2, 068 8, 655 6, 820 
oo a 1, 852 2, 778 1, 728 Chiler.2 a... S ee 2 731 3, 491 3, 227 
Rates oo 1, 236 744 584 |! Coal, anthracite.___._.._ 18,183 | 31,761 | 41 086 
Seti es a aa Canada 31,016 | 40,274 
Netherlands 4,052 6,074 7, 208 || Coal, bituminous 68, 403 | 155, 839 
United Kingdom-__| 18, 403 36, 258 | 34, 766 PANO Ses Be =e 1, 097 2, 933 
IMexicos. 285-2852 795 8,451 | 7,522 italyeeeee seme 3,535 | 8, 108 
Cubase > 4,601) 13,223] 12,037 ees Hsesesceae she ee a 6, 522 
Corn, grain.._.________- 25,231 | 14,253 | 19, 840 pres , pee 
Netherlands__--___- 3, 178 741 2, 538 cues Cee Eee | oP nee 
United Kingdom___ 838 1, 876 Gasoline and naphtha-_ 197,492 | 263, 557 
Canada vine se. 6, 134 7, 403 EN NC eer 83,478 | 41, 255 
Cubase see 2, 728 1, 714 United Kingdom__. 45,060 | 83, 323 
Mexico._.___- 2, 903 3, 982 Bo 2 os a 257 
§ TAZ es we cee ee , 546 
ide Seer --n- 2-2-2 cals Sees Argentina.._---___- 11,890} 6,730] 5,773 
athena ids 2 9005 834 Australia________-.__ 967 16,428 | 16,929 
Norway 3 330 1. 339 New Zealand_-______ 656 8, 592 9, 383 
Ganndaaee 10. 945 4 301 Netherlands_-_____- 855 5, 108 9, 843 
Wheat, grain 148, 717 | 201. 79 || Luminating oil....._..- 64,098 | 84,700 | 99, 184 
Belgium 3, S80NOHI0;015 HI" | CN therlanas a1 S| Leno Lv eees 
rance: oc... wees 14,384 | 13, 290 EGS 7 Bera , , EEO 
Germnnn 4302 | 10.473 United Kingdom___| 8, 511 6, 434 9, 835 
Fialy v cate od Bracilon ss see 2, 989 3,985 | 4, 419 
Netherlands 10,607 | 21, 759 eal Gee 
United Kingdom _-_- 29, 405 55, 215 8 580 13, 690 
Gansdas 22 ee 29,613 | 37, 566 3. 793 4, 039 

WEERICO cee 2, 213 2, 887 : : ; 
Ching =e a 662 1,091 || Fuel and gas oil?_______ 11, 027 49,040 | 45, 354 

, 

USpanens so2 3 sas 5,441 | 11, 040 ely chap 2 Pea Lae 222 1, 989 472 
CLMAMY. aan oe 231 1, 879 1, 694 
sali edemceee rete ggasi United Kingdom. 7194 | 9,272 
United Kingdom...| 13,753 | 8,742 | 9.497 A pn tage Pao ee ra 
Netherlands_---..__| 4, 290 6, 620 8, 279 Chiles 6, 688 4, 289 
Central America.--| 2, 225 4, 486 4, 222 Japan____ 2 290 2 214 
Cabace = 22 ee 42465 9,815 | 8, 734 PAATAe 5. 564 5 647 

Other West Indies_| 4, 406 5, 220 4, 921 GTR Ue AUP tg @ a” 
Philippine Islands-| 1, 126 4,148 | 4,137 || Lubricating oil 91,063 | 86, 822 
Brazileess.. Pie 6, 193 7, 574 elgiuin sess 5, 118 4, 353 
China Hie" 1, 446 3, 066 Prance.2 a s22-) 14,198 | 12, 044 
Hongkong.-_- 2, 827 2, 809 ao Depy. i 7, Hs 6, 005 
ted Kingdom__-_ 17, 54 17, 026 

Sugar, refined 28,160 | 7,570 mh , ? 
France 1) 1, 024 426 NE ia get iat ec 

United Kingdom-__-_| 1, 626 13, 647 968 || Copper, refined, in in- 

Wruguaysas seo. = ) 2, 530 1, 481 gots, bars, rods *______ 112,377 | 148,319 |; 128, 088 
Dpat tobaces2 2. Le.) 153, 351 | 186, 675 pee Aiea tain 
Wrances.-2.. ees 2, 894 CDG ia| |e my papene nena ete ee, , oH 

Germany 5, 125 5, 416 eeeDy, re ae te ee 
eset vd Bae ee spat . ‘ 
ete car EWES Netherlands 13, 363 | 9, 085 
United Kingdom... 84,405 | 67, 333 Gres een Uh ae. 
Canada 3, 417 4, 214 Japanese ees sy 1 181 5 279 
China. 19,100 | 20, 547 Canada Pe 4613 | 4.017 
Japan ~ 3, 299 2, 379 i Z 
Australia 8, 333 8, 895 || Automobiles and trucks-_| 19,330 | 222, 589 | 223, 561 
Cigarettes 15.043 | 17, 898 United Kingdom-_-.-| 3, 605 18, 736 7, 840 
Bere aac See ; . 9 
China eee 9,283 | 12, 066 Tie ete oe 
Straits Settlements_| 1, 211 1, 692 1, 268 22° 240 19, 165 
Cotton, 1awW.--2-e-e- oe 551, 890 |1,059, 751 | 814, 429 11,125 | 12,893 
Mrances! te. eae 68,783 | 117,567 | 95, 581 40,290 | 44, 329 
Germany-_--_------- 154, 456 | 246,315 | 175, 114 1, 253 1, 892 
Ttaly. Shs es aes 31, 293 91,493 | 76, 594 ibi 6, 061 4, 504 
Spaing st. sacs 17, 147 39,497 | 29,739 British Africa-_-__.-- 642 13, 649 | 14, 949 
Russia in Europe-_-| 5, 508 41,061 | 32,783 Spaingec 24. 136 77 6, 953 6, 193 
United Kingdom-..|221, 708 | 304,418 | 208, 358 
TaD AN a =) eee 18, 548 | 120, 888 | 107, 860 3 


1 Less than $500. 


2 Averages shown in 1910-1914 column are for years 1913 and 1914. 
- 3The figures for 1910-1914 include old and scrap, and plates and sheets and are larger than they would 
be on the present basis of classifications 
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Table 20.—Principal Imports of the United States, by Leading Countries of Origin 
{Values in thousands of dollars} 


Commodity and coun- 


Commodity and coun- 


1910- 


ne i914 | 1925 | 1926 ty | “i914 | 1925 | 1926 
Cheese and substitutes__| 8,795 | 17,349 | 21,084 || Cotton, unmanufactured-| 20,651 | 52,775 | 46, 240 
Rrance sie: = eee 1,548 | 1,349 United Kingdom... 1,590} 1,582| 2,088 
Ttaly eat 8 8,576 | 10, Ae Mexico. 2, me , ae 
Switzerland 5, 571 5, 21 (See ee ee - 4 
Sure India a be bd oe 
Cattle hidesses) tee) 26,695 | 22, 103 China. -- 5 5 
IP raoo cee Lee aw 768 f £452 Mey pts sais £2. eee 37, 874 32, 205 
@anadgoss (ee tee 4, 891 4, 331 
Argentina 15,195 | 12, 237 || Cotton cloth 26,424 | 16,258 
Uruguay-.--_-_- 397 1, 182 France 1, 020 851 
Colombia 1, 308 959 United Kingdom- --- 21,988 | 12,130 
Japan S_-. See es 790 329 
Sheep and lamb skins___| 11,025 | 28,459 | 18,795 
United Kingdom__-__| 5,030 4, 455 3,192 || Burlaps______ Soe ee 85,028 | 82,238 
AT Senuina: - teens 610 3, 625 2, 812 United Kingdom___-_| 5,049 9, 256 8, 513 
New Zealand_-._-_-. 750 6, 272 5, 032 British Indias 2. 24, 084 72, 744 70, 734 
Goat and kid skins__- 39, 084 || Wool and mohair, un- 
PAlticee ee 2, 224 manufactured ___.____- 89, 260 | 141,957 | 106, 721 
Bra 7zilame ee 2, 539 United Kingdom_-__-| 14, 874 29,514 | 23, 057 
British India_. 14, 100 Argentines... ..2.52 5,340 | 15,097 | 12,519 
hing. 2. Vee 6, 020 Wrugnayt 2. =e 1,060 | 13,425 | 12,845 
Chir 32 2 Be 4,071 | 17,736 5, 935 
Furs, undressed 107, 250 Avistralige:: —— ee es 4,384 | 35,919 | 24, 546 
elgium 5, 474 British South Africa 47 4, 6, 980 
Germany 8, 881 : 
United Kingdom___ 21,852 Silkyraw- sss. 5 eee 392, 760 
Ganadarge 2 ene 11, 927 France 667 
Argentina-_- 3, 588 Cal y tire ee: eee en 6, 480 
inden ee 15, 101 Ching eo 22 eee 50, 118 
Australia _ 11, 829 Vv ODST a cee eee 328, 903 
France 4, 478 
Boards, planks, etc 53, 774 
Wheat, grain 19, 691 anada 52, 773 
Wanadateic. eee 19, 687 
Pulp wood 14, 176 
Plaxseed= es seers 41, 383 Canada 14, 104 
Canadares. 2 ee 6, 053 
Argentina, 34, 936 || Chemical wood pulp 82, 974 
Finland 5, 015 
Cocoa or cacao beans____| 16,009 | 38,246 | 42,749 Norway 5, 856 
Dominican Repub- Sweden 29, 203 
Cio: Se ee oe ae 2, 706 3, 802 4, 237 Canada 35, 162 
British West Indies_| 4, 242 4, 660 5, 351 Germany 5, 623 
IBrazilseaee se; See 1,775 6, 633 8, 814 
Benad one eee 1,911 5, 411 3,355 || Standard newsprint 123, 982 
British West Africa. 11,055 | 12, 847 Germanys Seer 1, 606 767 
Sweden 2,749 
Coffee: sh acl. 4 say 101, 455 | 286,235 | 322, 746 Canada 111, 924 
Mexico__ 4, 522 7, 049 7, 206 
i 73, 424 | 184,793 | 199, 663 || Crude petroleum ! 79, 308 
7, 849 54,915 | 74, 279 exico. 46, 778 
5, 736 13, 364 12, 829 Colombia 7, 264 
4,383 | 13,839 | 20, 148 Venezuela 6, 870 
Dutch West Indies-_- 9, 690 
16,732 | 31,454] 31,349 Peru 7, 029 
3, 180 9, 334 8, 173 
2, 898 2, 586 3,016 || Diamonds (cut, not set)__| 24,699 | 49,621 | 51,362 
7,957 | 6,456 | 6,898 Beleitun ae eames 10, 294 | 21,337 | 20,876 
1, 721 9, 357 9, 152 Netherlands__--..._| 9,655 | 25,264 | 27,079 
Sugar (cane)_.._._______- 103, 517 | 246,008 | 232,530 || Copper, unrefined, in- 
Uupazeer eens 91, 686 | 199, 780 | 198, 895 cluding ore ?__________| 47, 748 69, 157 79, 801 
Philippine Islands__| 5,827 | 42,130] 29, 606 Canada i 13, 300 
Mexico aan. 14, 458 
Rubber, orwdel 2s Eanes 86, 345 | 429,705 | 505, 818 Chile===-2. 8, 288 
United Kingdom____| 27,511 | 47,951 | 33, 536 IPObU et coe es eee 10, 175 
Brazilgeeae = 2) ees 29,991 | 16,174] 11,845 Portuguese A frica___ 10, 389 
British East Indies__| 7, 183 | 282,180 | 362, 356 Spanier s eee 4, 906 
Dutch East Indies_- 90 | 65,639 | 87, 157 ’ 
Tin (bars, blocks, etc.)___| 41,511 | 95,121 | 104, 793 
Tobacco, unmanufac- United Kingdom___-_| 22,678 | 22,607 | 29,330 
Sured’s 2. yes oe 31,704 | 71,464 | 60,570 Straits Settlements_-_| 14,853 | 60,612 | 56,327 
Turkeys 28. - <2. 7, 857 5, 582 5, 530 
Greeces?2- 241 | 20,396 | 11,425 || Sodium nitrate__________ 17,615 | 52,531 | 42,781 
Netherlands-_--_____- 7,148 | 14,769 | 14, 485 Chilegia see ae | 17,069 | 51,842 | 41, 885 
Ups sas. Seen 15,144 | 23,111 23, 338 


1 


1 Includes small quantity of refined products for years 1910-11. 


* The figures for 1910-1914 include a small quantity of refined, old and clippings, and composition meta] 
and are larger than they would be on the present basis of classification, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE 


The increase in United States import trade and decrease in value 
of exports which occurred in 1926 was accompanied by a number of 
important changes in the geographical distribution of our foreign 
commerce. A larger part of our total export trade went to South 
America and Oceania in 1926 than in any previous year. Shipments 
to Europe, for the first time in the history of the United States, 
amounted to less than one-half of the value of the export trade, while 


Chart X.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN TRADE, BY CONTINENTS 
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imports from that continent formed a smaller proportion of our total 
imports than in any years on record except 1916 to 1920, when 
European production was much curtailed as a result of the World 
War. The decline in our exports to Europe was very largely a 
result of a sharp decline in the price of raw cotton, the principal 
commodity in the trade. Other noteworthy developments were large 
increases in our exports to southern and southeastern Asia; a marked 
decrease in exports to southern North America, caused primarily 
by the reduced purchasing power of Cuba; and increases in the value 
of our imports from all continents except Oceania. 
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Table 21.—Foreign Trade by Continents and Great Trade Regions 


(Data cover period beginning July 1, 1876, and ending December 31, 1926. Hawaiian Islands are included 
in Oceania prior to 1901; the Philippine Islands are in Asia for all years. See Table 1, p. 84, for total 
value) 


| Values in millions of dollars] 


North America ete 
ou i bee ’ 
enerica Europe Asia Oceania Africa 
Yearly average or Northern ; Southern 
year 
Val-| Per |Val-| Per |Val-| Per Per Per |Val-| Per |Val-| Per 
ue | cent | ue | cent | ue | cent | V4} cent | V8] cent | ue |cent| ue lcent 
EXPORTS 
1876-18802 0-225. 34 5.0 36 5.4 22 3.3 562 | 88.1 11 ved F Wise 4 0.6 
T88i-1 S85 a Se 43 5.4 45 5.7 23 3.6 642 | 81.0 18 Pipe i A LCG 4 a3) 
1886-1890_.___.--_--- 39 5.2 43 5.8 32 4.3 586 | 79.3 20 2.8 15 di 226 3 a) 
T8OV-1895 2 oe = 49 5.5 61 6.8 33 3.7 709 | 79.5 21 23 14] 1.6 5 .6 
1896-1900 5235 22 80 6.9 65 5.6 36 3.1 887 | 76.7 45 3.9 26 | 2.3 17 1.5 
LOOT=T O05 Een se 125 8.6 98 6.7 46 Bo2 | 105k 72. 8 fi 5.3 30 | 2.0 28 1.9 
L906 1010 eee eae 181 | 10.2 | 155 Sr 82 4.6 | 1,213 | 68.2 97 SND: 3211.8 18 1.0 
TOLIATOUG = Sacer 337 | 14.2 | 182 Ted | 122 5.2 | 1,517 | 64.0 133 5.6 52 | 2.2 27 ie 
TOU GAG 20 eee 780 | 12.0 | 504 Toko oo: 5.5 | 4,124 | 63.2 562 8.6 | 109 | 1.7 82 1.3 
19QI=1OD5 esses Eee as 627 | 14.3 | 445 | 10.1 | 297 6.8 | 2,318 | 52.7 499 J. 3 | 141 | 3.2 70 1.6 
1910-1914 (fiseal)____| 820 | 14.8 | 181 8.4 | 121 5.6 | 1,350 | 62.3 121 5.6 48 | 2.2 25 ea 
1913 (calendar) _____ 409 | 17.0 | 192 8.0 | 147 5.9 | 1,500 | 60.0 154 ing 7/ 54 | 2.2 29 i By? 
13.4 | 529 | 11.8 | 278 6.1.) 2,364 | 52.7 533 | 11.9 | 113 | 2.5 73 1.6 
15.2 | 332 8.7 | 226 5.9 | 2,083 | 54. 4 449 | 11.7 | 102 | 2.7 56 1.5 
15.8 | 426 | 10.2 | 269 6.5 | 2,093 | 50.2 511.\,12.3.).446 | 3.5 61 1.5 
13.8 | 456 9.9 | 314 6.8 | 2,445 | 53.3 old | 11,27) 157 | 3.4 70 1.5 
13.4 | 480 9.8 | 403 8.2 | 2,604 | 53.0 487 9.9 | 189 | 3,9 89 1.8 
15.5 | 429 | 8.9 | 444 9.2 | 2,210 | 48.0 565 | 11.7 | 213' | 4.4) 101 21 
IMPORTS 
IS7G=LS80 22 = ese es 28 5.6 87 | 17.6 68 | 13.8 248 | 50.3 56 | 11.3 5 .9 2 5 
1881-1885__._____._- | 42 6.3 96 | 14.4 76 | 11.4 368 | 55.1 70 | 10.5 SE es Br 4 6 
ISS6418900: boa. tL Ae 40 5.6 99 | 13.8 S820 lie 402 | 56.0 74 | 10.4 16 | 2.3 3 5 
VOLTS Ob ees 36 4.6 | 128 | 16.3 | 117 | 14.9 398 | 50.6 85 | 10.8 16 | 2.1 5 .6 
1896180022 sess es 37 5.0 76 | 10.3 98 | 13.2 390 | 52.6 108 | 14.6 | 23 |] 3.1 10 1.3 
LOOT 1905 at ees 53 5.4 | 130) 13.3 7 122 11273 498 | 51.3 THO) 1504 9 9 ll sod 
1906=1010 Se eee 80 5.9 | 180 | 138.4 | 157 | 11.7 690: | 61.3 205°) 15.2 7 || 12 17 1.2 
OPT EROS eee ae 131 7.7 | 249 | 14.5 | 220 | 12.8 798 | 46.6 272) 9508 19 | 1.1 24 1.4 
19ITS-1920' toe ees 425) 1 12.7 | 688) 7b | SOu |) 17.6 682 | 20.3 O10) 274 10 | 2.1 91 AGE 
NS DIS) 7 AD 397 | 11.5 | 514 | 14.9 | 421 | 12.2 | 1,049 | 30.4 943 | 27.3 54 | 1.6 71 201 
1910-1914 (fiseal)___.| 119 We ON 229 1 ASEH 207.) 1252 836 | 49.5 259 | 15.3 7 |) 10 23 1.3 
1913 (calendar) _____ | 143 6.7 | 246 | 13.2 | 198 | 12.0 865 | 49.2 299 | 16.4 17 9 24 1.5 
| 13.5 | 417 | 16.6 | 296 | 11.8 765 | 30.5 618 | 24.6 35 | 1.4 40 1.6 
11.8 | 456 | 14.6 | 359 | 11.5 991 | 31.8 827 | 26.6 49 | 1.6 65 2.1 
11.0 | 583 | 15.4 | 467 | 12.3 | 1,157 | 30.5 | 1,020 | 26.9 59 | 1.6 87 2.3 
11.1 | 593 | 16.4 | 466 | 12.9 | 1,096 | 30.4 931 | 25.8 49 | 1.4 73 2.0 
10,9" |) 522) | 12.3 || 519° 12,3" 1,238 "2053", S19 sie? 78 | 1.8 92 2.2 
| 10.9 | 526 | 11.9 | 568 | 12.8 | 1,286 | 29.0 | 1,401 | 31.6 68 | 1.5 96 202 


1 Period July 1, 1915, to Dee. 31, 1920. 


Distribution of Trade by Continents. 


Europe continues to take a much greater share of our export trade 
than any other continent in consequence of its large population of 
relatively high purchasing power. Its proportion to the total trade, 
however, has been declining for over 30 years. Exports to Europe, 
which amounted to 79.5 per cent of the total in 1891-1895, declined 
to 72.3 per cent in 1901-1905, to 64 per cent in 1911-1915, and to 
52.7 per cent in 1921-1925. This ratio showed a further decline to 48 
per cent in 1926, which was the first year on record in which less than 
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half of the United States exports were shipped to Europe. The 
decrease in the relative importance of Europe in our export trade is a 
natural consequence of the transformation of the United States from 
an agricultural to a predominantly industrial nation. Exports to 
each of the other continents increased in relative importance during 
1926, the largest gain being shown by Asia. South America and 
Oceania each had a larger proportion of the total export trade in 
1926 than in any earlier year. 

Asia furnished a larger part of our imports in 1926 than any other 
continent. Its proportion of the total, 31.6 per cent, was larger 
than in any previous year and was over twice as great as in the average 
of the pre-war years 1910-1914. South America also furnished a 
slightly larger share of our import trade in 1926, while the shares of 
Europe, North America, and Oceania were smaller than in 1925. 
Growth of Exports by Continents. 

During the past 15 years there have been very large increases in 
the value of both export and import trade with every continent. 
These increases, however, have been much exaggerated by the general 
advance in price levels, so that a comparison of changes by continents 
or other geographical regions is much more significant than the abso- 
lute magnitude of the increases. Chart XI furnishes a comparison 
of changes for those continents which are most important in the 
foreign commerce of. the United States. 

In 1926, as in most other recent years, exports to Asia, Africa, 
Oceania, and South America showed an exceptionally large growth 
while exports to Europe were considerably smaller in value than in 
1925 as a result of the lower price of cotton and the general curtail- 
ment of purchases by Germany and the United Kingdom, two of 
our largest customers. Exports to North America showed only a 
moderate increase, the purchasing power of the southern part of the 
continent being reduced as a result of the low price of sugar. 

Exports to Asia and Oceania were about four and one-half times ~ 
as large in value in 1926 as in 1910-1914, and exports to Africa and 
South America also showed very large gains. Finished manufactures 
formed the bulk of this great expansion in our shipments to the newer 
or less industrially developed parts of the world. Exports to North 
America have also showed a very large actual growth as compared 
with pre-war years, but the percentage was not as great as in the 
case of the continents previously mentioned, because we have always 
had a highly developed trade with our immediate neighbors. The 
gain in value of our exports to Europe since 1910-1914 only amounts 
to 71 per cent which is less than that for any other continent and may 
be very largely ascribed to price advances. The relatively slight 
increase in the volume of European purchases in the United States 
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Chart XI.—MERCHANDISE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BY CONTINENTS 
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has been a natural result of the tremendous economic losses which 
that continent suffered from the war, and which have prevented a 
normal expansion in its purchasing power. 


Table 22.—Increase or Decrease in Foreign Trade, by Continents and Great 
Trade Regions 


{Amounts in millions of dollars] 


Exports in 1926 compared with— Imports in 1926 compared with— 


Continent 1910-1914 1925 1910-1914 1925 
Amount | Per cent | Amount | Per cent || Amount | Per cent | Amount | Per cent 
Totalsee = tee +s +2, 643 | +122.0 —101 —2.1 +2,742 | +162.4 +204 +4.8 
North America: 
Northern s- =...) +428 +133. 7 +89 +13. 5 +367 +309. 7 +27 +5. 8 
Southern Cet 2 eae +248 +136. 9 —50 —10.5 +297 +130. 1 +4 +.8 
South America_______ +322) +266.5 +41 +10. 2 +361 +174. 6 +49 +9.5 
Europe ss ee eee 2 +959 +71.1 —294 —11.3 +449 +53. 7 +48 +3. 9 
SS eaten Sen e a es +444 +366. 4 +78 +16.0 +1, 142 +441.7 +81 +6. 2 
Oceanian 7 foes .. +165 | +345.8 +23 +12.3 +61 | +295.6 =) —12,2 
PIICA EN ae Sa +76 +310. 4 +12 +13. 5 +74 +327. 2 +4 +4.6 
| 


Expansion in Import Trade from all Continents. 

Imports from all continents except Oceania were larger in 1926 than 
in 1925. The largest relative increase, amounting to 9.5 per cent, was 
shown by the imports from South America and may be ascribed 
almost entirely to the larger quantities of coffee purchased from 
Colombia and Brazil. A substantial decrease in the quantity and 
value of wool imported from Australia was the chief cause of the 12 
per cent decrease in our imports from Oceania. 

Imports from Asia have shown an amazing growth in the years 
since 1910-1914, as a result of the enormous increase in our use of 
rubber, which has been largely supplied by plantations in the south- 
eastern part of that continent, and our steadily expanding consump- 
tion of silk, most of which is imported from Japan and China. The 
constantly increasing demands of American factories for raw mate- 
rials have also been largely responsible for the great expansion in 
imports from Africa, Oceania, and northern North America. Im- 
ports from Oceania and Africa were about four times as great in 
value in 1926 as in 1910-1914, much of this growth resulting from 
large purchases of raw wool from Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, and of long-staple cotton from Egypt. The great expansion 
in our demand for wood pulp and newsprint largely accounts for the 
increase in our imports from northern North America. Imports 
from Europe were only 54 per cent greater than in the pre-war 
period, the smallest increase shown by any continent. 


Balance of Trade by Continents. 


The dollar value of the United States balance of trade with various 
continents changes considerably from year to year, as is indicated by 
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Table 23. Exports to Europe, northern North America, and Oceania 
have exceeded imports in all recent years, while imports from southern 
North America, South America, and Asia have been substantially 
larger than exports. This is the natural consequence of a triangular 
trade movement whereby the United States imports quantities of raw 
materials and foodstuffs from Asia and Latin America and sells large 
quantities of other raw materials and foodstuffs to Europe. The 
European countries in turn export large quantities of their own manu- 
factures to Asia and Latin America, which create credits that are used 
in payment for our imports from those regions. 


Table 23.—Balance of Trade, by Continents and Great Trade Regions 


Excess of exports (+) or imports (—) in 


millions of dollars Per cent imports are of exports 


Continent 
1910— | 1921- 1910— | 1921- 
1914 1925 1923 1924 1925 1926 1914 1925 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Total... +477) +947) +375) +981) +681) +378 78.0 78.5 91.0 78.6 86. 1 92.1 


North America: 
Northern_.| +201) +231) +242) +232) +200) +262} 37.0} 63.2) 63.3) 63.4; 69.7} 65.0 


Southern__- —47|  —70)/ —158) —137| —42) —97) 126,2,) 115.7) 187.0) 130.0) 108.8) 122.5 
South America- —86) —124| —198) -—152) —116} —124) 170.9} 141.8) 173.6) 148.3) 128.9) 128.1 
Burope.- 2. -4- +514|+1, 268} -+936/+-1, 349/+1, 365)+1,024} 61.9) 45.3) 55.3) 44.8) 47.6) 55.7 
UNS CVE Seeks fa eee —137) —444) —508} —416) —834| —836] 213.6] 189.1) 199,4) 180.9} 271.9} 248.1 
Oceania__--2--- +30) +87; +87) -+108} +112) +144 36.2) 38.2) 40.4) 31.3) 41.1) 32.1 


ASRICQ ese Same +2 —=2| —26 =f) —=3) +5 91.6) 102.5} 143.5} 103.8} 103.5] 95.4 
| 


During the last few years there has been a general tendency for the 
ratio of imports to exports to increase. During 1926 the per cent of 
imports to exports increased for southern North America and Europe 
but decreased for all other continents. In the case of South America 
there has been a general upward tendency for a number of years. 
The ratio of imports to exports for Asia declined from 2.72 in 1925 to 
2.48 in 1926, but our trade with Asia continued to show a much larger 
excess of imports than was the case for any other continent. 


Table 24.—Continent Distribution of Foreign Trade, by Quarters 


{Values in millions of dollars] 


z= 


1924 1925 1926 
Continent 

Jan.-| Apr.-|July- | Oct.-| Jan.-} Apr.-) July-| Oct.- | Jan.- | Apr.-| July-| Oct.- 

Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar.| June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.) Dec. 

Exports)2*. 2S eee 1,101 | 989 |1, 035 |1, 466 |1, 271 |1,098 |1, 140 |1, 407 |1, 124 |1, 083 |1, 201 | 1,401 
North PANT CA ase ee meres 238 258 290 304 253 296 304 285 267 310 305 294 
South Americal._..22.2L.22 72 76 78 90 91 103 99 110 108 103 113 119 
OUPOVGE ses eee he em 573 484 518 869 744 527 566 766 536 466 576 732 
ACIAE INES EO Le Lo ee ee 164 11 92 148 123 95 100 168 138 131 125 171 
Oceania eae ia baad te 38 41 40 38 40 49 48 52 50 51 54 57 
ATTICA SURE STEREO AEN ORe 17 18 17 18 21 21 22 25 24 23 27 27 
Im ports)-—-- 2s seen 948 | 901 | 820) 940 |1,065 | 999 |1,016 {1,147 1,247 |1,055 /1,019 | 1, 110 
North Yea i(@) CEVA er eh 288 267 225 216 252 268 225 237 257 257 237 262 
South Americaeus ers a 119 112 106 129 145 116 128 130 169 128 128 143 
I OFODOUS Soe ee et eS 272 248 261 315 316 279 294 349 333 298 310 344 
SGU RU 00 ie ee Pkt a 221 246 212 253 291 292 342 394 428 327 314 330 
Oceania 1S Soh Sa trp a, iat 20 13 8 9 27 22 13 16 20 22 14 13 
PA It ICQw awe here eee a ee 29 15 9 19 34 22 15 21 40 23 16 18 
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Changes in the geographic distribution of trade by quarters, are 
shown in Table 24, while the movement of exports by months re- 
duced to a daily average basis is indicated by Chart XII. The 
export trade with Europe is highly seasonal; the fall peak in 1926 
was less marked than in the two previous years on account of the 
marked decrease in the price and value of cotton exports. 


Chart XII.—DAILY AVERAGE EXPORTS, BY CONTINENTS 


es OF DOLLARS (0atLy Averaces) 
1 


Large shipments of cotton to Japan are responsible for the seasonal 
rise of exports to Asia in the fall. In the quarterly imports from 
Asia can be traced the effect of the fluctuations in the price of rubber. 
The price of rubber rose steadily from July, 1925, through February, 
1926, and declined during the remainder of the year. 
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Table 25,—Foreign Trade with Each Continent, by Economic Classes 
Notr,.—Years 1905-1909 and 1910-1914 are fiscal years ending June 30; 1921-1925, calendar years. 


Millions of dollars 


Gontinentiandéclass Domestic exports Imports 
1905- | 1910- | 1921- 1905- | 1910- | 1921- 
1909 | 1914 | 1925 | 1925 | 1926 |! jo99 | igi4 | 1925 | 1925 | 1926 

Ota ees Senate oe eee 1,707 | 2,130 | 4,310 | 4,819 | 4,712 || 1,257 | 1,689 | 3,450 | 4,227 | 4,431 
Crude materials_..:.-- 2-2 -<. 536 713 | 1,189 | 1,422 | 1, 261 428 595 | 1,293 | 1,748 | 1,792 
Moodstitis = es sae 480 421 | 1,021 892 838 299 398 832 928 958 
Semimanufactures- ----- 238 342 535 662 656 218 307 606 756 805 
Finished manufactures-_- 454 654 | 1,565 | 1,843 | 1,957 311 389 720 796 877 

North America__ 298 483 | 1,029 | 1,079 | 1,113 244 347 911 981 | 1,012 
Crude materials__- 57 86 166 123 184 77 114 220 246 224 
Foodstuffs. -—.....- 60 86 241 227 220 109 157 412 374 385 
Semimanufactures- -_- 36 70 123 142 156 40 46 149 177 190 
Finished manufactures ...-__-- 145 241 500 587 554 18 30 131 184 212 

. 

South America_-__-___-.-- 74 121 294 400 441 148 207 421 519 568 
Crude,materials: S222 seee =e 1 3 6 16 57 79 131 146 157 
SGOUStIIIG | oc. ar eee. 25 ec 9 13 26 38 43 73 99 206 281 317 
Semimanufactures____..._..---- 12 22 46 65 68 17 27 78 90 89 
Finished manufactures_-------- 53 83 214 291 314 1 2 5 2 4 

Buropesetes sees eee 1,178 | 1,384 | 2,279 | 2,576 | 2, 281 637 836 | 1,049 | 1,238 | 1, 286 
Crude, materials: icez- 222s 460 595 873 | 1,117 876 167 229 240 338 307 
Moodstitistt,s 5) get = eee) 386 300 696 577 513 76 101 107 127 130 
Semimanufactures_--.-.-..-.-- 174 230 264 357 300 138 196 261 321 361 
Finished manufactures_-.-.-.-- 157 209 446 525 591 255 309 441 451 488 

Asia and Oceania_-______- 189 168 638 674 776 213 276 997 | 1,397 | 1,469 
Orude materials] sb 17 27 135 170 176 113 151 655 962 | 1,049 
WoOdStUIES == aan ae ae 18 18 51 43 54 40 41 95 130 109 
Semimanufactures__.___.-.__-_- 14 17 96 90 124 23 37 105 148 140 
Finished manufactures__--.---- 90 106 356 371 421 36 47 142 157 171 

Africatecte et tee eae ae 18 25 70 89 101 15 23 71 92 96 
Crude materials_..........__.-- 1 2 6 6 9 15 22 46 55 56 
OOUStTES sas. ere ee 6 4 8 7 8 (1) Q) ll 16 16 
Semimanufactures__.__.._...._- 2 3 6 7 8 (1) ti 13 20 24 
Finished manufactures____.___- 10 16 49 69 76 Q) 1) 1 1 1 


1 Less than $500,000. 


Foreign Trade of Each Continent, by Economic Classes. 

Table 25 and the percentage Tables 26 and 27 distribute the trade 
with each of the continents according to the five great economic 
classes. The percentages bring out both the part which each class 
plays in the trade of each continent, and also the share of each con- 
tinent in the total trade of a given class. As might be expected, 
finished manufactures dominate in our exports to South America, 
Asia, Oceania, and Africa, representing much more than half of the 
total trade with each of these continents. Nearly half of the total 
exports to North America also consists of finished manufactures, but 
in the trade with Europe less than one-fifth of the total is of that class. 
Foodstuffs are the most important class in our imports from the North 
and South American continents, while crude materials dominate in 
those from Asia and Oceania and from Africa. As might be expected, 
finished manufactures constitute a larger proportion than any other 
group in our imports from Europe; such manufactures are also 
important in our purchases from Asia and North America but rela- 
tively insignificant in imports from South America and Africa. . 
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Table 26,-Per Cont Hach Continent Takes or Purnishes of Total Trade in Each 
Koonomic Class 


Orude Seman te Vinished 
materials Poodwiutts fachures manufactures 
Continent 

INO~ | WZ) , IW1O- | IW) WO | IZ) y JOO | 192) 1026 

1914 | 1926 | 8 | yar | gan | 928 | yor | yon | 19% | i914 | s9a6 
Exports, domewtic.... 100,.0 |100,0 |100,0 |100,0 |100,0 |100,0 |100,0 |100,0 |100,0 100,0 |100,0 | 100-0 
North America,.... 12,1 | 14,0 | 14,6 | 20,4 | 24,6 | 26,2 | 20,6 | 22,9 | 24,7 | 86,8 | 31,9 | 288 
Routh Americn....... 4 Ff 14) 43 %6) 64 64) 46) 10.8) 12,7) 14,7) 1674 
Vurope...... 44,4 | 74.6 | 69.6) 71, 64,1 | 61,2 | 07,4 | 40,4 | 46,4 | 42,0 | 26,6) 80,2 
Asia and Oceanls 4%|1L4)1690) 44 60 | 6,4 6.0 | 14.0) 19,0 | 16,2) 22,7 25 
DINO 16 vas tates y 4 vb ef 1.0 4 1,0 ot 1 | i 241 31 49 
Imports.......... ° 100,0 |100,0 |100,0 |100,0 100,0 100,0 |100,0 |100,0 |100,0 |100,0 |100,0 | 100.0 
North America 19,2) 17,0 | 12,6 | 30.4 | 40,61 40,21) 364 | 24,6) 26) 7.7) 181 NY, 2 
Bouth America, 14,6) 10,2 | #8) 24,9 | 2.86) 861) 6711290) 11 4G ty f A 
WU ODC! oe vtuvese | 66) 1461974) 2641329 | 16,6 | 64,0 | 44,1) 44.9) 79,6162) 666 
Agia and Oceania... 26,4 | 1.7 | 68,6) 10,2) 11,4) 14192,1 | 37,81 97,4) 12,1 119.7) 316.6 

PLEO; othivvdde : 46) 46) 414 sa 138 RF J 2,2 4.0 , J 

} 


Table 27, -Per Cent Bach Class Makes of Total Trade for Rach Continent 


_—- - oo = —- + 
North Amerloa Houth America Wurope Aga and Omania 
Class | i ; j 
I9IO~ | IGA I9NO~ | S925 10-192) » | IOIO~ | IY 
194 | ab 1926 | “so14 | 1926 | 398 | yo14 | s9an | 1745 | yaya | agen | 19% 
| | |||} last 
Exports, domemic........... 100.9 100,90 |100,0 |100,0 100, 0 100.0 100,09 100,0 100,0 100,0 100.0 | 100,0 
Oriude materials... 17,4 161)1656| 22) 27) 8,6 | 44,6 | 68,2 | 684) 161 | 21,2) 22.7 
VOANUNG vrnrennenvern| VB | Th 4\597) 109) 68) 98) 226 | 6 | 226) 108) 19) 70 
PADD ATNNAANES 0 one 4.6 | 11,9 |) 14,0 | 1414 16,7 | 16.3) 17.2 | 11,61 122) 10,2 | 161) 16.0 
Yinished manutanures.| 49,4 | 94,6) 49,7 | 64,7 72,9} 71.8 | 16,7 | 19.6 26.9 | 02.9 6.4 \ t.% 
EMGOHE. duct wep cbbadéi 100.9 100,90 100.0 |/100,0 100.0 100,0 100,0 100.0 100,0 100.9 100.0 100.0 
Crude mater sals...ene-0| 82,9 | 4,2 \ 22,1 | 661 | 1.2 | 27,7 | 27.4 | 22,9 | 26.8 | 4,7 | 66,7 | 71,4 
¥ OVATE. new» | 4,1 | 46.2) BB.1 | 97.8 | 49.0 | 66.6132.1 |) 10,2) 101114.7| 6&6) 7.4 
BEN OADINAAT CS. -we-| YB,4 | 16,3 | 188 | 13,0 | 186 | 16.7 | 24.6) 4,9 264 | 385 | 10,5 9.5 
Vinished manulanure.| #7 14.4) 210) 1) 14 7 | 87,0 | 42,0 | 87.9 | 17.3 44.2) 11.6 
| j | } , = 


Of our total exports of crude materials during the five years 1921— 
1925, nearly three-fourths (73.5 per cent) went to Europe, 4 pro- 
portion, however, considerably lower than before the war. More 
than two-thirds of our exports of foodstuffs go to Europe and nearly 
half of the semimanufactures. North American countries constitute 
the largest single group of markets for our exports of finished manu- 
factures, though followed closely by Europe. Of our imports of 
crude materials during 1921-1925, more than half have come from 
Asia and Oceania, and of imports of foodstuffs nearly half from 
North America. Yurope furnished during this period more than 
two-fifths of our total imports of semimanufactures and more than 
three-fifths of the imports of finished manufactures. The proportion 
for Europe in all classes of exports, and also in all classes of imports, 
has been lower in recent years than before the war. The share of 
Asia in furnishing imports of crude materials was twice as high from 
1921 to 1925 a6 in the pre-war period, 
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Trade by Commercial Regions. 

A more detailed picture of the geographic distribution of the 
United States foreign trade may be obtained by dividing each con- 
tinent into commercial regions which are based largely on trade 
routes. In most cases these regions consist of countries which are 
more or less similar as regards geographic conditions, character of 
people and of industries, and type of goods imported or exported. 
Chart XIII and Tables 28 and 29 show the trade by commercial 
regions in 1926, as compared with pre-war years and with 1925. 
The regions showing the largest increases in exports for 1926 as com- 
pared with 1925 were Caribbean South America, Mediterranean 
Africa, southern and southeastern Asia, and the west coast of South 
America. Large shipments of automobiles and various types of 
machinery have been important factors in the expansion of export 
trade to each of these regions. The increase in shipments to the 
northern part of South America was a result of the development of 
oil fields, with large investments by American corporations, and of 
the prosperity which has resulted from the increased growth of coffee 
in that region. 

Exports to every commercial region, except northwestern and cen- 
tral Europe, were over twice as large in value in 1926 as in the average 
of the years 1910-1914. Exports to Caribbean South America were 
over seven times as large as in the pre-war years, while exports to 
eastern Asia, Mediterranean Africa, Oceania, and southern and 
southeastern Asia were four or five times their pre-war value. 


Table 28.—Foreign Trade of the United States, by Commercial Regions 


\ 
Total exports in millions of dollars Total imports in millions of dollars 


Region 
1910-| 1921- | 1910-| 1921- 
1914 | 1925 | 1928 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 || S914 | gon | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
North America: 
deNOruhernms = seen 320 | 627] 661 | 634] 659| 748 || 119] 397] 418] 402] 459 486 
2. Southern.- 22 AL ieet 181 | 445 | 426) 456] 480] 429 || 229] 514] 583) 593] 522 526 


South America: 


3. Caribbean __- 13 44 37 48 70 92 23 66 61 76 85 115 


4. East Coast_ z 85 193 174 | 201 258 | 263 148 | 251 282 262 319 343 
5. West Coast 23 60 58 65 74 88 36 104 125 128 115 110 
Europe: 
6. Northwestern and 
Centrale 22 6 Seas 1, 223 |1, 961 |1, 799 |2,096 !2, 194 |1, 984 724 885 984 924 |1,036 | 1,070 
7. Northeastern __-____ _ 26 58 36 58 90 67 19 18 20 24 27 35 
8. Southwestern_______ 96 | 268 | 239 268 | 296 240 80 115 130 110 140 151 
9. Southeastern________ D 31 19 23 24 18 14 32 23 37 35 30 
Asia ppd Oceanis. 
10. estern Asia______ 3 8 5 6 7 6 14 21 18 22 2 
11. Southern and south- : a 
eastern Asia_ eae 41 119 104 120 135 167 120 425 443 431 715 815 
12. Eastern Slash ee 78 | 372 403 389 | 344 | 392 125 | 497 559 477 575 559 
NY 18. Oceanian. Stews ee 48 141 146 157 189 | 213 a 54 59 49 78 68 
rica: 
14. Mediterranean_____ 5 21 16 16 18 24 18 36 42 33 45 39 
1ba Other Africa 2.9.) 20 49 44 55 71 77 4 35 45 40 47 57 
ey eee (groups 2, 3, 
An15) eee eens ch amen See 302 | 742 | 695 | 770| 882] 873 435 | 936 1,051 |1,059 |1,041 | 1,094 
Far East (groups 11, 12, 13)-| 166 | 632] 653 | 666| 669] 771 || 262| 976 |1,061 | 957 11,368 | 1) 443 
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Chart XIII.—FOREIGN TRADE BY COMMERCIAL REGIONS 
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The largest gains in imports during 1926 were shown by Caribbean 
South America and northeastern Europe, while the principal decrease 
was from southeastern Europe. Imports from Africa other than 
Mediterranean, southern and southeastern Asia, Caribbean South 
America, and eastern Asia have shown exceptionally large increases 
since 1910-1914. Wool and cacao have been largely responsible for 
the increase in imports from other Africa; rubber for the increase from 
southeastern Asia; coffee and petroleum for the increase from Carib- 
bean South America; and silk for the increase from eastern Asia. 


Table 29.—Percentage Distribution of Trade and Per Cent Change, by 
Commercial Regions 


Per cent of total Per cent of total a7 
exports imports Per cent change 1926 from: 
Region 1910-1914 1925 
1910-|1921- 1910-)1921- 
1oiahaess ine | 1926) so) 4 49g5 | 192°) 928 be Aes cman ad 
ports | ports | ports | ports 
North America: 
dev Nontherisss cee sees ee 14, 8] 14.3] 13.4) 15.5] 7.0} 11.5} 10.9) 11.0/+133. 7] +309. 7/+-13. 5] +5. 8 
DV SOUtMOrNnses ee nee. ed 8.4] 10.1] 9.8} 8.9] 13.5) 14.9] 12.3) 11.9/+136.9) -+130.1)/—10.5} +.8 
South America: 
Sarl bpeanee = ee ee .6) 1.0) 1.4] 1.9) 1.3) 1.9) 2.0| 2.6/+605.8) +410. 9/431. 8/+35.9 
Ate Wasti COaSt mass haa ee 3.9| 4.4) 5.3) 5.5) 8.8) 7.3] 7.5) 7.7/+210.5) +131.0} +1. 8] +7.4 
5. West coasts.<.--2.-s2-Ski 1.1} 1.4) 1.5) 1.8) 2.1] 3.0) 2.7] 2.5/4+279.6| +206.0/+18.9) —4,2 
Europe: / 
6. Northwestern and cen- 
Pela nee ey 56. 5| 44. 6| 44. 7| 41.3) 42.9] 25.7) 24.5) 24.2) +62.2/ +47.9) —9.6/ +3.3 
INortheasterne--_ sees 1.2} 1.3) 1.8) 1.4) 1.1] .5) .6) .8/4158.8) +81. 4/—26.0/+27.5 
8. Southwestern___._.---.-- 4.5] 6.1; 6.0) 5.0) 4.7] 3.3) 3.3] 3.4/4149.0) -+89.8,—18.7| +7.6 
9. Southeastern. -..._-_--- 2 7 5) 4} 8) 8}. 7/4 265.0) +114. 3)/—23. 2/-14.6 
Asia and Oceania: 
10. Western Asia__......... elf 2) 1) Ue 8) 6) 7. GI-+4-135.6) —-+-93.:2| 13.4], =9, 4 
11. Southern and _ south- 
eastern Asia 1.9} 2.7; 2.8) 3.5} 7.1] 12.3) 16.9) 18.4/+310.6, -++580. 7/+23. 4/+13. 9 
12) i 3.6) 8.5) 7.0) 8.1) 7.4) 14.4) 13.6] 12. 6)+403.2) +346. 6|+13.7| —2.7 
v 13. Oceania 2.2) 3.2) 3.9) 4.4, 1.0} 1.6) 1.8) 1.5)4+845.8) +295. 6|+12.3/—12.2 
rica 
14, Mediterranean. -_____.- 2) 25) 4} BY} 1) 1.01) 1.1) =. 9)4+882.3) +117. 7/4380. 2/12. 5 
15. Other Avfricat: sts Oe Led TS 156) .3) 1.0) 1.1) 1.3/4+292. 5|+1, 174.0) +9. 3/+21.0 
La America (groups 2, 3, 
() ees ee eee ee ee 14. 0) 16. 9} 18.0) 18.2} 25.8) 27.1) 24.6) 24. 7/4+188.8) +151. 2) —1.1) +5.1 
Fat East (groups 11, 12, 13)_.--| 7.7] 14.4) 13. 6| 16.9) 15. 5| 28.3] 32. 4) 32. 6/+364.0} +450.2+15.3] +5.5 


Changes in Export Trade by Leading Countries. 


The exports and imports of the 28 countries which are most impor- 
tant in the foreign commerce of the United States are shown in 
Tables 30 and 31, and the same information for most of these countries 
is graphically portrayed on Chart XIV. Of these 28 countries 16 
showed increases in exports in 1926 as compared with 1925, while 
12 showed decreases.‘ Exports to Venezuela showed the largest 
increase, amounting to 58 per cent, as a result of the great development 
of oil fields in that country during the past year. The prosperity 
attendant on the high price of rubber resulted in substantially larger 
exports to the Dutch East Indies, British Malaya, and Ceylon. 
Exports to Peru, Chile, and Colombia also showed a large expansion 
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Chart XIV.— MERCHANDISE TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES 
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in consequence of the ever-increasing demand for a multitude of 
different articles manufactured in the United States. Exports of 
electrical machinery to Chile were about three times as large as in 
1925 and exports of iron and steel products showed a substantial 
growth. An increase in lumber exports was an important factor in 
the expansion of our trade with Peru. 


Table 30.—Merchandise Exports to and Imports from the Leading Countries 


i [Values in millions and tenths of millions of dollars; i. e., 00,000 omitted] 


Exports Imports Rank 
beau 9 1910- | 1921 E Im 
1910— | 1921-— z x- - 
1914 | 1925 | 1925 | 1926 |) jo14 | i925 | 1925 | 1926 |! ports] ports 
Unitedcingdom tases == 567.6 | 940.9 | 1,033.9 | 972.6 || 278.9 | 356.0 | 412.7 | 383.2 1 4 
Canadguee2sote ss 315.0 | 619.0 648.8 | 738.5 || 117.2 | 393.8 | 454.2 | 475.9 2 1 
Gerniiny eee. ote. ae 304.1 | 383. 2 470.3 | 364.2 || 176.5 | 132.5 | 164.3 | 198.5 3 8 
TANGLE cee eee en eee a ae 138.8 | 265.2 280.3 | 264.0 || 130.1 |. 147.9 | 157.4 | 152.0 4 10 
Japan. -A...26 25. eee eee 45.3 | 242.0 229.6 | 260.8 85.0 | 335.4 | 384.2 | 400.7 5 2 
Australias 2+ 3. See 38. 7 | 111.3 148.5 | 168.7 12.3 37.5 58) 1 45.7 6 22 
Oubaugeceed- cess ee 63.0 | 181.3 198.7 | 160.5 |} 122.1 | 299.6 | 261.7 | 250.6 7 5 
Ltalys Sie. Se Re ee 66.0 | 185, 2 205, 2 | 157.4 51.1 79.1 | 102.2 | 102.5 8 14 
AT@ONUING 25 ae eo ee ee 47.2 | 117.0 148.8 | 143.6 32.9 83, 3 80.2 | 88.1 9 17 
Netherlandse=s2scseeseenes oe ' 104.6 | 138.2 141.5 | 135.8 34.9 70.6 | 92.5 | 101.9 10 15 
IMOXICOM Seo 282 ares =o scee eee 53.1 | 146.3 144.7 | 135.0 70.5 | 147.5 | 178.8 | 169.3 11 9 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden-_-; 33.2 | 110.1 124, 4 | 116.3 20.2 | 58.6] 68.6] 74.6 12 20 
China___- 21.6 | 104.2 94.4 | 110.2 35.3 | 142.0 | 168.9 } 143.2 13 11 
Belgium] 53, Ll Liles 120.3 | 99.3 40.4 | 58.3] 69.0] 77.8 | 14 19 
Brazil.vesc. Soe 31.51 59.9 87.5 | 95.4 |, 110.9 | 152.2 | 221.6 ! 235.3 15 6 
Central America. -._.--------- S110) | OSAT W258. 916s 17.4 | 36.4] 42.6] 489 16 21 
Philippine Islands_-__--_-.--- 22.6 | 51.9 61.1] 68.6 19.4 | 80.1 | 111.8 | 103.8 17 13 
BDAING ee ee eee eee 26.2 | 70.5 79.2 | 68.2 21.6 | 29.6] 382.8] 41.4 18 23 
British India and Ceylon_._-] 11.3 39.6 40.7 | 52.6 66.3 | 136.1 | 192.7 | 206.7 19 7 
British South Africa_._._._- 12.9} 31.4 46.2 51.1 2.5 9.3 9.2 19.8 20 26 
Colombia see ae 5.8 | 25.9 41.4 49.3 11.9 49.4 63. 4 90. 2 21 16 
Chiles: 2 ein ee Re ee: 13.9 30.1 39. 3 49.0 22.9 77.2 | 89.2 81.4 22 18 
Russia in Europe----.-----_- DOr Sled 68.2 | 48.5 19.1 4.6 | 12.9] 13.5 23 28 
New, Zealandisxaee ee ee 7.8 28. 2 38.4 41.6 3.8 13.8 19.7 18.8 24 27 
VieneZ lela sees Eee ee 4.5 | 146 25.2 | 39.7 9.1 14.9 | 19.6] 23.3 25 24 
Me adnate 6.0 | 20.9 23. 0 29.4 9.8 19.0 17.2 | 21.8 26 25 
Dateh Kast Indiessss--- oo 3.1 17.2 19, 2 27.6 9, 2 55.0 | 95.8 | 119.6 27 12 
British Malayat ..2:....---.- 2.9 8.1 1.4) 18.6 24.6 | 153.3 | 314.0 | 383.8 28 3 


| 
| 
| 


Shipments of American goods to Germany and Italy were much 
smaller in value than in 1925, owing to a definite effort on the part of 
those countries to restrict importation, and exports to Cuba were 
much curtailed on account of the reduced buying power of the popula- 
tion which has resulted from the continued low price of sugar. The 
decrease of about 6 per cent in exports to the United Kingdom, our 
most important\ customer, may be ascribed entirely to the sharp 
decline in the average price of raw cotton, and this was also a very 
important factor in the decreases in value of exports to other 
European countries. Exports of many kinds of finished manufac- 
tures to European countries, on the other hand, have either increased 
or at least held their own during the past year. 

Exports to Canada showed an exceptionally large increase in 1926, 
amounting to 14 per cent. Shipments of automobiles and coal to 
Canada showed particularly large increases in value. 
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Table 31.—Percentage Distribution and Per Cent Change, by Leading Countries 


| 
Per cent of total ex- | P im- 
r woe al ex. er mie Sia im Per cent change 
1926 com- 
1926 compared r 
Country with 1910-1914 | Pared with 
1910-|1921- 1910—|1921- 
1914 | 1925 | 1925 | 1926 | 1914 | 1995 | 1925 | 1926 
Ex- Ex- | Im- 
ports Imports ports | ports 
United Kingdom___-___..----- 26. 2| 21.4) 21.1) 20.2) 16.5] 10.3] 9.8] 8.6) +71.3 +37. 4) —5.9) —7.2 
Canadassst £ed bins. sider eke) 14.5) 14.1) 13.2) 15.4! 6.9] 11.4] 10.7] 10. 7/4134. 4} +306. 0/+13.8) +4.8 
German yas sc ae re. Bee hs 14.0) 87] 9.6) 7.6) 10.4] 3.8] 3.9) 4.5) 419.7 +12. 5|—22. 6} +20. 8 
IRAN OG es oe eee cee re A 6.4) 6.0) 5.7) 5.5) 7.7) 4.3) 3.7) 3.4) +90.0 +16. 8} —5.9) —3.4 
SODA Seat ee eee eat ee 2.1} 5.5) 4.7) 5.4) 5.0) 9.7! 9.1) 9.0/4475.7) +3871. 41413. 5) + 4.3 
Australias 32... 2-22 NM _.See sk LB) 2.5i- 8.0) 325 -7| 1.1] 1.8] 1.0)+835. 7] +271. 5|+-13. 6) —17.0 
(a O) es Sere Se es Be ee es 2.9) 4.1) 4.0) 3.3) 7.2) 8.7} 6.2) 5.7/+154.6] +105.3/—19.2) —4.2 
Italy__- Be eee oe oa Saba 3.0} 4.2) 4.2) 3.3) 3.0] 2.3] 2.4) 2.3/+138.6} +100. 4/—23.3 +.3 
ATPORUINS semen ane ans 2.2) 2.7) 3.0) 3.0; 1.9} 2.4] 1.9] 2.0/4+204.4] +168.1} —3.5) +9.9 
Netherlands: 2. == s¢osccesncsee 4.8) 3.1] 2.9} 2.8) 2.1) 2.0) 2,2) 2.3) 429.9) -+191.7| —4.0) 410.1 
NECTICONS Se tee te eee ee 2.5); 3.3) 2.9) 2.8) 4.2) 4.3) 4.2) 3.8/+154.3} +140.3) —6.7| —5.3 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden.__| 1.5) 2.5] 2.5) 2.4) 1.2) 1.7/ 1.6) 1.7/+249.9| +269.0) —6.5) +86 
China Ree Soa = Spare Sepa eee 1.0) 2.4) 1.9) 2.3) 2.1) 4.1) 4.0) 3.2/4410.7/ +305. 2/+16.7| —15.3 
elvis hess Sak ee Sad oo 2.5| 2.5) 2.4) 2.1| 2.4) 1.7) 1.6] 1.8] +86.9 +92. 8|—17.4| +12.7 
1.5) 1.4) 1.8) 2.0) 6.6) 4.4) 5.2) 5.3]/+203.3) -+112.2) +9.1) +6.2 
1.7; 1.3) 1.5, 1.6) 1.0) 1.1] 1.0) 1.1/4101.1) -+-181.5) +3.8) +14.7 
12) 1.6) 1.6 14) 13 9 8 . 9/+-160. 4 +91. 3/—13. 9} +26. 0 
1.0} 1.2} 1.2) 1.4) 1.2} 2.3) 2.6) 2.3/4203.8] +434, 2/+12.4) —7.2 
5 9 .8| 1.1) 3.9] 3.9) 4.6) 4.7/+867.1) -+211.7|+30.0 7.3 
-6 a -o Ad by ao: 54 .4|4+295. 7} +705. 0/+10. 7/4115. 2 
.3 -6 oti dO .7| 1.4) 1.5} 2.0)4+755.0) +655. 4/+19. 1) +42. 4 
16)" Br di 8} 1.0) 1.4) 2.2) 2.1) 1.8/4+-253.6) +255.9/4+24.9) —8.7 
Russia in Europe------------- id op De), 10) 10 aut .3 . 3|/+106. 8 —29.4/—28.9] +4.6 
New Zealand: ?-s2. = oe -4, .6] .8} .9) .2) .4) .5) .414433.6) 4401.0) +84) —46 
Venezuela__------ fe ee. Soe AAS eS OH Sie 20) oA) .'O 5/-+784. 8] +155. 6|+-57. 8} +19. 2 
IS) ee, Lae Se SN ee ee! 3 od} 5 .6 - He 64 . 5|+386. 8 +22, 9|+-27.4| +26. 9 
Dutch East Indies--..--.------ =! 4 .4 .6 .5| 1.6) 2.3) 2.7/+-791. 2/1, 201. 0/+43. 8) +24. 8 
British Malavya>--os.—) see -1)- .2} .2) .3) 1.5) 4.4) 7.4) 8. 7/4371. 6/-+1, 458. 6/-+-20. 9} +-22. 2 


Changes in Import Trade by Principal Countries. 


Increases occurred during 1926 in the import trade from 19 of 
the 28 principal countries, whereas only 9 showed decreases. Imports 
from British South Africa more than doubled as a result of increased 
purchases of wool and uncut diamonds and the fact that a large 
quantity of copper produced by mines in the Belgian Congo was for 
the first time shipped through South African ports. Imports from 
Colombia increased by 42 per cent owing to a great expansion in the 
coffee and petroleum trade. Increases of about one-quarter were 
shown in the value of imports from Peru and Spain, while imports 
from the Dutch East Indies, British Malaya, and Germany increased 
by more than one-fifth. 

The countries from which the United States imported considerably 
less merchandise in 1926 than in 1925 were Australia, China, Chile, 
the United Kingdom, and the Philippine Islands. The decline of 
17 per cent in value of imports from Australia as already stated is a 
direct result of a decrease in purchases of wool. The reason for a 
reduction in import trade with China was the continuation of dis- 
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turbed political conditions in that country, while the United King- 
dom’s trade was considerably affected by the curtailment of its 
industrial production which resulted from the coal strike. 


TRADE OF CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


The foreign trade of practically all nations except the United 
States is obtained by totaling trade with foreign countries and trade 
with their own outlying possessions. In obtaining foreign trade 
totals for the United States, trade with: the Philippine and Virgin 
Islands is considered foreign, while trade with all other outlying pos- 
sessions is considered domestic and is excluded. 


Chart XV.—TRADE OF CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES WITH OUTLYING 
POSSESSIONS 
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Prior to 1901 Alaska was our only territory which was noncon- 
tiguous to the United States and its commerce was very small. 
Therefore, our foreign-trade statistics for 1900 and earlier years very 
nearly represent the trade of the continental United States with 
foreign nations. At about the beginning of the present century 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico, Samoa, and Guam became 
American territory. Hawaii and Porto Rico were actually added to 
our customs area; their trade with the continental United States. 
thereafter was considered domestic and their trade with other nations 
was included in our foreign-trade statistics. 

Table 32 shows foreign-trade statistics for the continental United 
States, classified on the basis used by other countries. Trade of 
the continental United States with all outlying possessions—Philip- 
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pines, Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
American Samoa—is added to its trade of foreign countries to secure 
the revised totals. On the other hand, the trade of these outlying 
possessions with foreign countries is not included in the totals obtained 
whereas trade of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico with foreign coun- 
tries has been included in our other totals of foreign trade. The 
revision of our foreign-trade statistics in this way for the year 1926 
increases our exports about 3.8 per cent to a total of $4,991,886,000 
and imports by 5.4 per cent to a total of $4,669,155,000. 


Table 32.—Trade of Continental United States With Foreign Countries and 
Outlying Possessions 


Nortre.—Outlying possessions are Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Virgin Islands, Samoa, Guam, and the 
Philippines. Data are for years ended June 30, through 1918; thereafter for years ended December 31. 


(Values in thousands of dollars] 


Exports | Imports 
Year or yearly average : From 
To foreign | T0,United From United 
Total ceMtiies States Total foreign States 

possessions | countries possessions 
1906-1910 23S oss se Se 1, 829, 286 | 1, 761, 625 67, 661 1, 410, 329 | 1,324,594 85, 734 
ADUL-1D15 So ers eo eee eg 2,441,254 | 2,337, 591 103, 664 1,811, 234 | 1, 681, 207 180, 027 
Rt OO0 Bee cee. pes waete 6, 656, 126 6, 452, 539 203, 587 3, 596, 084 | 3, 274, 496 321, 588 
WO2U=1025 5, = Sen cote cece e cee 4, 552, 455 4, 335, 341 217, 114 3, 650, 280 | 3,351, 378 298, 902 
LS Us a ec ee Mee 1, 447,258 | 1, 410, 420 36, 838 1, 067, 420 | 1,008, 531 58, 889 
TOA es whee aan lie bap agessoese 1, 487, 934 1, 449, 840 38, 094 1, 031, 794 972, 663 59, 131 
BOO ae ie Oh cose Inimniten Sakwwe xe 1, 551, 657 1, 508, 137 43, 520 1, 173, 079 1, 097, 829 75, 250 
1Q0GIR,. «ncscseeneecewcacteneae 1, 784, 527 1, 732, 860 51, 667 1, 275, 189 1, 207, 507 67, 682 
(Of ph eae RS ae a ae 1, 932, 794 1, 865, 544 67, 250 1, 488, 894 1, 414, 055 74, 839 
ROUGE oe seco menos = see oe 1, 907, 874 1, 842, 104 65, 770 1, 264, 301 1, 175, 572 88, 729 
LL Eee 9s, ya ei a rep I eat a, 7ii, tre 1, 646, 784 70, 388 1, 384, 318 1, 294, 882 89, 436 
WOU, Be bon bos os eects ate 1, 804, 063 1, 720, 831 83, 232 1, 638, 942 1, 530, 956 107, 986 
Spl beaches Seoc asa tens ee aes oe 2,115, 186 2, 022, 874 92, 312 1, 607, 343 1, 499, 918 107, 425 
ek ahtnweris ape ean cee ie 2, 278, 732 2,172, 434 106, 288 1, 762, 351 1, 619, 428 142, 923 
SVG corer. tee easconcssseeaas ae 2, 539, 837 2, 429, 962 109, 875 1, 909, 427 1, 780, 538 128, 889 
ip Norns, peng > lisp ns RU mel ey ie 2, 434, 851 2, 327, 087 107, 764 1, 980, 228 1, 865, 197 115, 031 
TOLK Seo 2tes & rose BS se 2, 837, 666 2, 735, 597 102, 069 1, 796, 822 1, 640, 953 155, 869 
LA} Re Soe Se 2 2 seek 3 a ore eA 4, 420, 846 4, 302, 873 117, 973 2, 362, 645 2, 159, 598 203, 047 
NO casas eee at - 5B 6, 412, 069 6, 250, 649 161, 420 2, 856,008 | 2, 603, 871 252, 137 
LOLS coe see oe ee te en ee 6, 054, 232 5, 857, 167 197, 065 3,150,128 | 2, 854, 047 296, 081 
AOLS(GINOBUNS) = 25, a eee 8, 222, 793 | 3, 138, 793 84, 000 1, 614, 762 | 1, 480, 878 183, 884 
jE a A pe SME le ec gt 8, 059, 279 7, 833, 823 225, 456 4,125,976 | 3,821,142 304, 834 
11? ale ey ty a eee ee ae tee 8, 439, 474 | 8, 105, 660 333, 814 5, 668, 942 5, 140, 192 528, 750 
LO esi saas Caen ne eae 4, 620, 537 4, 427, 556 192, 981 2, 672, 013 2, 438, 856 233, 157 
1002 ee eo a 0 oe ot 3, 963, 077 3, 780, 020 183, 057 3, 282, 296 3, 035, 381 246, 915 
DI Find apts Al i 8 pel oe bi By en 4, 333, 730 4, 109, 344 224, 386 4, 010, 641 3, 697, 607 313, 034 
Lh) Ee eae ee Semen, See eae . 4, 761, 644 4, 521, 219 240, 425 3, 832, 148 3, 494, 159 337, 989 
pate a A pe pl 5, 083, 285 4, 838, 565 244, 720 4, 454, 302 4, 090, 887 363, 415 
OG Fe ee A SM oe ~ 4,991, 886 4, 728, 012 262, 874 4, 669, 155 4, 302, 820 366, 335 

1 Period July 1, 1915, to Dec. 31, 1920. 2 Subject to revision. 


It is worthy of note that exports to our noncontiguous territories 
increased by over $19,000,000, or 7.8 per cent, during 1926, whereas 
our exports to foreign countries declined by 2.3 per cent. Imports 
from our outlying possessions, on the other hand, showed a much 
less important gain than our imports from foreign countries. This 
was owing to the fact that sugar is much the most important product 
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which we import from our possessions, and the price of sugar fell to 
an exceptionally low average level during the past year. 

Exports from continental United States to outlying possessions 
have increased jn each year since 1922 and show a much greater 
growth relatively than exports to foreign countries. The import 
trade with our noncontiguous territories has also expanded steadily 
and in 1926 amounted to almost 8 per cent of the total trade of the 
continental United States. Imports of the United States from its 
possessions have exceeded exports in every year for which data have 
been collected. 


TRADE WITH CANADA AND OTHER NORTHERN NORTH AMERICA 


Exports to northern North America increased substantially during 
1926, and amounted to 15.5 per cent of our total export trade, while 
imports, which showed a more moderate increase, constituted 11 


Chart XVI—TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH CANADA 
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per cent of our total import trade. Trade with Alaska is not included 
in these figures but is treated as domestic in character. Imports 
from Newfoundland and Labrador tripled in value in comparison 
with 1925 and earlier years chiefly as a result of larger purchases of 
newsprint. 

Over 98 per cent of our trade with northern North America is con- 
fined to Canada, which is the most important source of our imports 
and the second largest market for our exports. (See Table 30.) Ex- 
ports to Canada increased 13.8 per cent in value during 1926 and 
totaled $738,475,000. This great expansion of export trade resulted 
from larger shipments of automobiles, anthracite coal, crude petro- 
leum, iron and steel products, and wheat. The valueof cotton exports 
showed a decrease of over $5,000,000, but this was caused entirely 
by the sharp decline in the price of raw cotton. Exports of refined 
copper also declined in value for the third consecutive year. 
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Table 33.—Principal Commodities in Trade of the United States with Canada 


Quantity (000 omitted) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Commodity é aaa l 
1910- ‘ | 1910- 
1914 1924 1925 1926 1914 1924 1925 1926 
Exports eaten et Oe oA ep (Pe Seite eer cil es es 315, 044} 624, 031} 648, 768] 738, 475 
Rye, grain. — —-- 22.22 --- 32} 23, 661 9,394) 8,175 23) 25,958) 10,945) 8, 301 
Wheat, grain d 1,776} 50,414) 18,853] 26, 327 1, 742) 72,843] 29,613} 37, 566 
Oranges’: © ioe earnest 1,135) 2; 267] 1,880) 2,273 2,841} 7,550} 9,027) 9,519 
Cotton, unmanufactured_- -_- bales_- 150 167 228 263 9, 632) 22, 543) 26, 640] 21, 439 
Cotton cloth--__.-._. square yards!__| 17,404] 33,389] 38,061) 46,165 1,615; 6,106) 6,872) 7,422 
Coal, anthracite. _----------... t 2,765) 3, 519}} 17,885! 39,237) 31,016] 40,274 
Goal; bitumiinousses- - 222 eS 11, 983] 12,173]) 23,961] 51,409} 51,595) 52, 203 


Crude petroleum - ~..__.=:-. 374, 461| 545, 278 1, 979) 16,484] 16,429) 24, 281 

Gasoline and naphtha. 

Gas and fuel oil___-_ 

Iron and steel plates. | 187, 830] 265, 200)|_.----__ 4,286) 4,706) 6,443 

Skelp iron or steel_.---...---_- do 186, 243} 210, 253 

Iron and steel sheets, galvanized 
ee A rd Meg ie i oe ee pounds--} ? 83,011] 38,759) 55,838) 72,770)| 2 2,429 1,838) 2,596} 3,143 


Steel sheets, black__.-.___..._- Oy aed 2 eas 83, 206] 97,691] 146, 073)|__.----- 3, 282} 3,630) 5,144 
Tin plate, terneplate, etc___-_- do_---| 68,844; 50,488} 73,371} 105, 176 2,400} 2,810) 3,926] 5,902 
Copper (ingots, bars, rods)..--do._--| _ 9,574} 41, 243] 31, 732] 26, 806 1,479} 5,616} 4,613) 4,017 
Automobiles, passenger-_number 3__| 26,723} 8,966] 13,928} 25,397|/ 28,229} 8,449] 12,667) 20, 259 
Automobile parts-----____- Pounds=c}--=- oe 70, 508} 128, 108)_------- 2, 382) 15, 772} 26, 324| 29, 170 
Automobile engines -_____ number 3_-| 28,906) 19,974] 61,224) 72,145 2754) 3,151) 7,399) 8, 786 
MINA OTGS 525 ae a oo Ce | ee See Se Mee Se oer 117, 213) 399, 148) 454, 235] 475, 886 
‘DairvaproductsS +=. 2. eee eea 1, 284; 9,098} 11,354) 12, 453 
Furs, undressed 2, 044) 11, 574} 11,914! 11,927 
Wheat, grains. .2-2 ses _--3- : 1,001} 15, 584) 19,341} 19, 687 
laxseed 3... -oessee ook sone da 2 6, 435 6, 030) 14,382) 6, 053 
Bikpwood-s4.- t= Ee 1, 266 6,399] 12,932] 14,992) 14, 104 
Boards, planks, deals, etc_.M feet 4__ 937| 1,686) 1,795) 1, 837|| 16,912) 50,912) 54,296) 52,773 
aghs 2. ao b= ee ee thousands 4__ 661 1, 635 1, 949 1, 825 1,720} 9,875} 10,492, 9,710 
Shinglecsss Sa Pet aS ee 3 dosz = 675| 2,568) 2,513 2, 489) 1, 588) 9, 328 9,992) 8,895 
Wood pulp, mechanically ground 
et ee tons _-_ 170 183 264 249) 3, 049) 6, 193 7,820| 7,474 
Chemical wood pulp-_-_-------- dose 49 454 519 520 1, 994) 29,577) 33, 388 35, 162 
Standard newsprint___.M pounds $__ 229| 2,394 2,591) 3,314 4,393) 91, 283) 94, 254| 111, 924 
Asbestos, unmanufactured -___tons__ 64 161 202 225) 1,427} 5,157; 6,355 7, 318 


Copper, unrefined pigs and bars 
ee ee See Le sh pounds__| 51,317) 79,903) 50,501) 44, 961 6, 200} 10,171 6, 906) 6, 139 


Nicke (ore, pigs, ingots) _____- do_.-_| 35,271] 32,736) 37,909) 34,392) 4, 641 5, 214 6, 349 6, 072 
J 
1 Stated in linear yards for years 1910-1914. 3 Full number (000 not omitted). 
21913 only. 4 Expressed in millions (000,000 omitted). 


Imports from Canada aggregated $475,886,000 in 1926 which was 
4.8 per cent more than in the preceding year. Over four-fifths of this 
increase resulted from larger purchases of standard newsprint which 
for many years has been our principal import from Canada. Im- 
ports of wood pulp and asbestos were also larger than in 1925. Both 
the quantity and value of our imports of flaxseed declined more than 
one-half as compared with 1925, but were about the same size as in 
the immediately preceding years. 


° TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA 


Latin America continued in 1926 to be second only to Europe 
among the great trade regions as a market for our exports and main- 
tained third place as a supplier of our imports. Exports declined by 
about 1 per cent as compared. with 1925 in consequence of the 
reduced purchasing power of Cuba and the disturbed conditions in 
Mexico, but our imports from Latin America expanded by 5.1 per 
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cent. In addition to this trade, shipments from the United States 
to Porto Rico totaled $85,100,000 in 1926 and shipments from Porto 
Rico to the United States amounted to $90,200,000. 


Table 34.—\Trade with Latin America, by Commercial Regions and Countries 


[Values in millions and tenths of millions of dollars, i. e., 00,000 omitted] 


Exports Imports 
POEIOD DES COREY es 1921 1910- 1921 
1914 1925 1924 1925 1926 1914 1925 1924 1925 1926 
Latin America, total 1__| 302.2 | 741.7 | 770.4 | 882.3 | 872.8 || 435.5 |. 935.6 |1, 059.2 /1, 040.5 |1, 094.0 
Southern North America--_- “181.2 | 444.6 | 456.2 | 479.7 | 429.3 || 228.6 | 514.2] 593.1 | 521.7 526. 1 
IMGxXiCORt ES. > eee poet ae 53.1 | 146.3 | 135.1 | 144.7 | 135.0 70.5 | 147.5 | 167.1 | 1788] 169.3 
Central America__------ 87.6 | 58.7] 64.8 | 72.8) 75.5 17.4 | 36.4 87.3 42.6 48.9 
British Honduras-_-- 15 1.9 1.8 2:2 2.4 1.4 2.4 2.2 2.8 2.8 
Costa) Ricase-- ce 3.4 5.1 6.0 6.8 6.3 3.8 5.1 4.7 4.8 ool 
Guatemala--_-.------ 2.8 7.2 8.8 9.4 Wt 2.8 10.0 10.1 11.3 14.5 
Plondurasker se- 22c 2:3 | 10.3 9.1 9.6 7.5 2.8 6.0 6.0 8.7 8.7 
Nicaragua. -.--...--. 2.4 6.3 6.3 7.4 6.3 1.4 5.0 5.5 6.2 6.0 
Panama ais. Be ee 22. 5 22.8 26. 4 28, 2 32.4 3.8 4, 6. 5.0 6.4 5.5 
Salvador... 2.5268 2.1 6.1 6.5 9, 2 9.6 1.3 3.3 3.9 2.3 4,2 
West Indies and Ber- 
mud@ccet- weet te een 90.5 | 289.5 | 256.3 | 262.2 | 218.8 || 140.8 | 330.4 | 388.8 | 300.3] 9807.8 
Bermudas. ae 5.) 1.4 3.6 3.5 3.2 3.3 .6 1.1 1,2 9 2 ph 
Jamaica.2 ay 022 see 25.0 8.5 7.3 8.9 8.4 26.1 6.9 6.2 8.2 9.1 
Trinidad and To- j 
AGO: See NE SS 23.3 5.2. 3.8 4.2 4.9 || 25.5 5.2 4.9 6.0 8.2 
Other British_.._--- 24.4 7.0 6.8 7.0 7.6 Sho. 2.7 3.1 3.5 3.9 
Cubs eee eee ee 63.0 | 181.3 | 199.8 | 198.7 | 160.5 || 122.1 | 299.6 361.7 261.7 250. 6 
Dominican Repub- 

Gy i rk 4.4 15.3 15.6 17.8 14.6 3.6 8.1 5.8 7.3 8.1 
Dutch West Indies- 9 3.1 3.7 4.2 4.9 5 4.3 4.1 9.3 24.4 
French West Indies. 1.6 2.6 2.5 2.7 2.0 SE! .2 2 .4 2 
Haitie scan sas 6, Fer LOsO Wel 156 alsodal) £059 8 Hogs 1.2 21 1.4 
Virgin Islands of 

United States____- 9 1.9 Ta 1.9 1.8 <4 cite 4 1.0 8 

South America__......_----- 121.0 | 297.1 | 814.3 | 402.6 | 448.5 || 206.9 | 421.8 | 466.1] 518.8] 568.0 
Caribbean-__....____._.. 18.1] 44.0] 48.0] 70.0/ 92.3 22.5 | 65.8 75.9 84.8] 115.2 

5.8 25.9 27.8 41.4 49.3 11.9 49.4 57.7 63.4 90. 2 

1.8 2.4 1.6 2.0 1.6 -5 ae 9 1.0 1.2 

wi 1.0 -8 1,2 1.6 -9 ar -6 mal 4 

A 5 .2 .3 me (3) Av? <2 aii ell 

4.5 14.6 17.6 25, 2 39.7 9.1 14.9 16.5 19.6 23.3 

East Coast 84.7 | 198.5 | 201.4 | 258.4 | 263.0 || 148.3 | 251.4 | 262.2] $18.9] 342.5 
Argentina 47.2 | 117.0 | 117.1 | 148.8 | 143.6 32.9 83. 3 75.3 80. 2 88. 1 

Brazil 31.5 59. 9 65, 2 87.5 95.4 || 110.9 | 152.2 179.3 221.6 235. 3 
Paraguay. sce. oes at x6) 4 9 9 (3) 5 fi ay .4 15 
Uruguay 2. eae 5.9 16.0 18,2.| 21.3 23.0 4.5 14.8 rae! 16.1 18.5 

West Coast_____...---_-- 23.2 | 59.7 | 64.9] 74.2) 88.2 36.0 | 104.1 | 128.0] 115.2) 110.3 
PONIES ssc eee .9 3.6 4.1 5.1 5. 2 (8) As AD | $0 V3 

CRilee Sk bree ete 13.9 30. 1 31.4 39, 3 49.0 22.9 77.2 98. 3 89. 2 81.4 
Bcnadors se esoss 2.4 4,9 5.5 6.8 4.7 3.4 6.9 6.7 8.7 6.8 

PON ree sca te Ok 6.0 | 20.9 23.8 23.0 | 29.4 9.8 19.0 22.9 V52 21,8 
Portoukicowsscese ee eae 33.2} 70.2] 78.4] 77.5) 85.1 36.9 | 76.5 77.3 92.7 90. 2 


1 Does not include shipments to or from Porto Rico; these are shown separately at bottom of table. 
2 Four-year average, 1911-1914. 
3 Less than $50,000. 

Imports from Latin America exceeded exports by about $221,000,- 
000, or 25 per cent, in 1926, which was considerably more of a balance 
than in 1925 but was somewhat smaller than in most other recent 
years. This balance of imports in our trade with Latin America 
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results from the fact that the United States has a very high standard 
of living and is the world’s largest consumer of tropical foodstuffs. 

Exports to each of the trade regions of Latin America, except 
southern North America, were larger than in 1925, while imports from 
all of these regions except the west coast of South America increased. 
There was an exceptionally large expansion in both the export and 
import trade with Caribbean South America in consequence of the 
recent development of oil fields in Venezuela and Colombia, and 
a considerable increase in our imports of coffee from the latter country. 
The decrease in our exports to southern North America was largely 
confined to Cuba and Mexico. 


Table 35.—Percentages of Distribution and Change in Trade with Latin-American 


Countries 
Per cent of total trade of the United States || Per cent change 1926 from— 
| 
Region and country Exports Imports 1910-1914 1925 
1910-/1921— 1910-|1921— Ex- Im- Ex- | Im- 
1914 | 1925 | 1925 | 1926 "1914 f 1925] 1925| 1926 |) ports | ports | ports | ports 
Latin America, total___| 14,0] 16.9] 18,0] 18.2] 25.8) 27.1) 24.6) 24.7)! +1888) +151.2) -1.1] +65.1 
Southern North America___- ~ 8.4! 10.1] 9.8] 8,9] 13.5] 14.9] 12.3] 11.9!) +-136.9] +130.1] —10.5] +4.8 
Caribbean South America_--| .6] 1.0) 1.4) 1.9} 1.3) 1.9) 2.0} 2.6!) +605.8) +410.9| +31.8] +35.9 
East coast South America.__} 3.9] 4.4] 5.3) 5.5} 8.8] 7.3] 7.5! 7.7|| +210.5] +131.0) +1.8} +7.4 
West coast South America._-| 1.1} 1.4} 1.5) 1.8] 2.1) 3.0) 2.7} 2.5) +279.6| +206.0] +18.9) —4.2 
Moxtcon 4-2 -. tee ee 2.5| 3.3) 2.9) 2.8) 4.2) 4.3] 4.2) 3.8!) +154.3] +140.3) —6.7) —5.3 
Central America-_--____---_-- 1.7) 1.3] 1.5} 1.6) 1.0) 1.1) 1.0} 1.1]/ 4101.1) 4181.5) +3.8] +14.7 
ROD: foe eet eee eae 2.9| 4,1) 4.0) 3.3) 7.2) 8.7) 6.2; 5.7/| +154.6] +105.3) —19.2) —4.2 
Colombigeaaa ss Sa 3} )=6. 6} iw 8} SC O}i«w Odd 4 so5)) (2,0) +755.0) +655.4) 419.1) +42.4 
Vienerilela> seo ce tee eee Se 2 3 5 8 5 4 5 . 5|| +784. 8) +155. 6} +57. 8} +19, 2 
Argentina oo) oe. ple Ba TS fag 2,2) 2.7) 3.0) 3.0) 1.9) 2.4] 1.9) 2.0) +2044) +168.1/ —3.5) +9.9 
TSOP See eet eee ee es 1.5] 1.4, 1.8) 2.0) 6.6) 4.4) 5.2) 5.3)]} +203.3) +112,.2; +9.1] +6,2 
Waguny cere. ee coee 3} «64 «6 4] w ]Sti‘(i«w YC‘i«é ATCOC«C«éCAT:CSs«sé AY} 288.3) 4310.8) +8, 2] +144 
) A Fi a Oe Seg 6 od 8} 1.0) 1.4) 2.2) 2.1) 1.8!) +253.6) +255.9| +24.9| —8.7 
POP ht see ee ee ae 3 .o -5 .6 6 -6 .4 . 5] +386.8) +22.9) +27.4) +26.9 
MEXICO 


Exports to Mexico declined 6.7 per cent in 1926 and were valued 
at $135,000,000. This decline in export trade resulted largely from 
disturbed economic conditions in the country and was shared by 
most of the important commodities in the trade, automobiles 
showing a particularly large decrease amounting to about 22 per cent. 

Imports from Mexico aggregated $169,400,000 in 1926, which was 
5.3 per cent less than in 1925. This decrease in total imports may 
be entirely ascribed to a falling off of about one-third in the value of 
our imports of crude petroleum, which is much the most important 
commodity in the trade. Imports of unmanufactured cotton on the 
other hand were more than three times as large as in 1925, and there 
was also a considerable expansion in imports of copper and lead. 
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Table 36.—Principal Commodities in Trade of the United States with Mexico 


Quantity (000 omitted) Value (thousands of dollars) 


nace ek 1910- 1910- 
1914 1924 1925 1926 1914 1924 1925 1926 

Bxporta codecs oe se see ge ee ee ee ee 58, 091| 135, 075) 144, 720| 134, 994 
Oattlosee ise ee eee -number-- 7 55 73 17 292) 986} 1,537 715 
Hegsiin shell 5 ~seces- sa oe dozens-_.- 673] 5,848} 4,267) 3,847 160| 1,403) 1,198) 1,025 
Ward cee eee eee Sess cleo pounds-_- 7,001) 39,633} 46,529) 45, 379 795, 5,660) 8, 451 7, 522 
Boots.and' shoes... + .J-+.-15--- pairs__ 752 541 599 424 1,570; 1,712) 1,848) 1,317 
Com grains coaneeseces- n= bushels__ 2, 501 789; 2, 413 4,212 1, 811 949 2,903) 3, 982 
Wheat, Salil .o- Sea ae: doze. 1,179 1, 437 1, 253 1, 781 Ls 204) 1,820; 2,213 2, 887 
Wheat, MOU se ee eee barrels__ 31 388 201 206 159) 92, 247| = 1, 555) 1, 514 
Cotton cloth______.-- square yards!__| 2,462) 18,001) 21,142) 14,395 294, 3,899) 4,496) 2,807 


Boards, etc., southern pine 
Doe feet__| 2 74,850} 66,225) 59,976] 53, 272|| 21,445) 2,404) 2,324) 2,285 


IBOx:SHOOKSY. = aeae tees estes do.-..| 24,566} 27,712) 33,578] 36, 486 2622; 1,137| 1,254 1,346 
Crude petroleum -_.-._---- gallons_.| 25, 879) 79,105} 46,982) 1, 636 850} 1,768; 1, 338 65 
Gas'and fuel oil? = --..22----2.- do_-.-| 31,448} 112,657] 34,172} 38, 818) 340) 4,212) 1,210 974 


Tubular products and fittings 
ounds..| 70, He 101, 774| 83,936} 60, 835 1, 927 5, 010 4,199 3, 156 


Motor trucks and busses number !_- 235| 1,893] 3, 586/" 2, 203 283 829} 2,041} 2,033 
Automobiles, passenger - ----- doses 2235) 8, 689} 12,560) 9, 808) 2423| 4,940} 8,050} 6, 252 
Railway, cars'and parts. 22-_ 03. <-22| oc cen alo ee |e ee eee 906) 2,908) 2,462 687 
Ixplosivesece ee seseon eee. Pounds =) |Sessee 9,309} 9,826) 9,065 669! 1,248) 1,304; 1,341 
Soap st.-2- se eet doX..|-s5eem 17, 670} 15,650) 12,193 115 1, 411 1, 289 1, 033 

Tm ports sc soe. 5 SS re ra al eed [eer en || Seapets oe 70,479) 167, 087| 178, 885) 169, 369 
Goat aad ci Skins oe. o.oo pounds.-| 5,534) 3,572! 4,579) 4,666 1,965} 1, 281 1,905} 1,806 


d 2,532} 5,627 F 2,846) 4, 663 4, 687 
Cotton, unmanufactured__-____ dO2-2 <1, 462) 27; 4511) 10,818) 435,126 824| 7,797) 2,661) 5,934 
Istle, unmanufactured________- tons-_- 9 12 17 13 769) 1,373 1, 933 1, 926 
Sisal, unmanufactured -___---- dors 128 85 109 83/) 14,314) 11,413} 17,710) 14, 264 
Crude petroleum____._- M gallons 5__ Zi2aekS; LOWne o2,ai2)| se Ly 6Od 4,013) 66,573] 64,646) 46,778 
Oil, topped including fuel oils 
Fp gaa eee eo ees gallons-_-|--.---__| 513, 814] 488, 354) 533, 659/|----_--_| 11, 867} 13,156] 14, 002 
Gasoline and naphtha_-_-_-_____- do=2-= 3 14] 138, 103) 136, 330} 113, 973 32} 11,992) 12,861; 10,600 


Copper ore, concentrates, matte 
eet ey a Ball eile Gags De a es) pounds_-| 19,714} 25,723) 27,072) 22, 655 2,284, 2,915} 3,254; 2,719 
Copper, unrefined pig bars_--.do_---| 115,131] 95, 687] 71,778} 82,321|| 14,817) 11,504) 9,604! 11,739 


Lead (ore and bullion) --_-.__- do__..| 148, 193} 224, 069) 206,951) 235, 804||' 3,088] 11,957) 14,338) 14,922 
1 Stated in linear yards for years 1910-1914. 4 Full number (000 not omitted). 
21913 only. 5 Expressed in millions (000,000 omitted). 
31914 only. 


Chart XVII—TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH MEXICO 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 


The trade of the United States with Central America continued to 
expand during 1926 as a result of a continued growth in our demand 
for tropical foodstuffs and in the demand of the Central American 
countries for finished manufactures. Exports to Central America 
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were valued at $75,500,000, an increase of 3.8 per cent, while imports 
reached a total value of $48,900,000, which was 15 per cent. more 
than in 1925. Most of the increase in the export trade was confined 
to Panama and Guatemala as shipments to Honduras and Nicaragua 
declined. Imports from Salvador were almost twice as large as in 
1925 and there were also substantial increases in our importations 
from Guatemala and Honduras. Four-fifths of our imports from this 
region in 1926 consisted of coffee and bananas; coffee imports reached 
an ageregate value of $20,148,000, 45 per cent more than in 1925, 
while banana imports totaled $18,877,000 which was about the same 
as in the preceding year. 


Chart XVIII. TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH CUBA 
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The low price of sugar continued to affect adversely our export trade 
with Cuba. Exports in 1926 amounted to only $160,500,000, which 
was 19 per cent less than in 1925. Automobile exports fell off by 
one-third and there were more moderate decreases in the shipments of 
practically all other important commodities. Gasoline exports, 
however, showed a very large increase and were over three times as 
high in value as in 1925. The depression in the sugar industry is 
indicated by the fact that exports of sugar-mill machinery were less 
than one-third as large as in 1925. 

Imports from Cuba decreased 4.2 per cent to a value of $250,600,000. 
The chief cause for this decline was the lower average price of sugar 
and molasses. Imports of sugar were substantially larger in quantity 
than in 1925, whereas their aggregate value was somewhat lower. 
Molasses imports decreased only 3 per cent in quantity, but were 
valued at approximately 50 per cent less than in the previous year. 
Pineapple imports from Cuba decreased in value more than one- 
third as compared with 1925 and were also less than in 1924. There 
were also decreases in the value of imports of copper and of cigars. 
Imports of cigar leaf, however, were slightly larger than in 1924, 
both in quantity and value. 
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Table 37.—Principal Commodities in Trade of the United States with Cuba 


Quantity (000 omitted) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Commodity nine ne 
191 
1914 1924 1925 1926 1914 1924 1925 1926 

Exports esos 0 ee | iN sete SE oe S ag | MD 63, 047) 199, 778] 198, 655) 160, 488 
Hams and shoulders-------- pounds__| 4,696) 15,370} 14,526) 7, 281 717| 2,628) 2,957) 1,763 
(DRCOl eC on coe ee ee eee dome 7,697| 28,666} 22,673) 20,601 910; 3,539) 4,108) 3,256 
Egesiinishelltvs. bee dozens..| 4,817} 13,081] 11,779} 11,758 1,037} 3,230) 3,174) 3,104 

Milk, condensed, evaporated, pow- 
dered. 2 23 tae Sees pounds._| 6,234] 33,928] 19,788! 18, 540 526; 4,407) 2,533} 2,299 
LOAN iG le, pe aie he epee Rg eh Sb do..._| 41,379} 93,945) 76,973) 79,654 4,601] 12,554} 13,223} 12, 03% 
Boots.and shoeS___--:---..-..- pairs__| 3,049) 3,363} 3,342) 2,713]) 3,343] 7,375) 7,085) 5,112 
Cornvgrainu. eed o.. eee oe bushels-_- 2, 301 2,456} 2, 233 1, 954) 1,640} 2,581 2, 728) 1,714 
WiHeSt HOI se oss ee eens barrels__ 856} 1,187; 1,198) 1,146)/ 4,246) 7,541) 9,815) 8,734 
Beans, dried teas. bushelses|-a = 481 346 oD ee ee 1, 876} 1,485} 1,390 
Potatoes; -wihhites- 22254 L239. 33 QO. c: 974 2, 256 1, 088 986, 746| 2,630 1, 755) 1, 800 
Cofiee, ereen ss: a. -oas 2 spounds.-} 21,182} 11,790) 10,623) 9, 295 3,184) 2,782) 3,024) 2,525 
Cotton cloth -.s.._-- square yards !__| 21,874} 80,923] 66,424) 70, 004 1, 467| 13,600} 10, 041 9, 780 
Cotton hosiery -_------- dozen pairs.-)-.-.-i: 894 687 $24} = 2 1,607} 1,246} 1,453 
Cogton Shintsmes-ose == TUT Ora ae ae 1, 541 Logie ENO) eee ee 1,635, 1,313) 1,094 


Boards, etc., southern pine 
hs re th a Ne a a Sa board feet__| 2135, 628} 149, 306] 123,425) 91,4364 22,476) 4,834; 4,107) 3,060 


Coal; bituminous. ------.. 2.-_tons_.}— 1,051 535 620 550 2,835} 2,557) 2,828) 2,494 
Crude petroleum. --______-- gallons__ 5, 362} 47,735} 38,990) 18, 237 354} 3,002) 2,745 1,177 
Gasoline: 3258 fet. 35 Gone 290} 3,239) 10,781} 34, 511 56 382} 1,262) 3,867 
Gas/and :fuelioils. 2.50. eee do....| 71,553) 7,364) 58,733] 10, 573 243;}* 291) 2,075 413 
Lubricating ol 2 ee do___- 1,465) 3,907| 5,205) 3,387 456] 1,446) 1,705) 1,245 


Iron and steel sheets, galvanized 

ook oo oo oe cen eee neni eas -DOUNGS= | 2:12, 406) 257408 2051 481-26 807, 2362) 1,224) 1,209) 1,245 
Structural shapes-----__-_._-- tons__ 13 17 17 12 620} 1,018) 1,009 611 
We Epa i Dg PO aie te do.f2 34 48 40 20 992} 1,693} 1,651 795 


pie! Sa a Apes pI pounds__| 44,860} 55,101) 54,344) 42, 950 970} 2,814) 2,724) 1,998 


Sugaranill’machineryes2 22 a ae ne ee Ale ee ee 21,383) 4,271 5,448) 1, 584 
Locomotives. ..:.:-.-5..- number 3__ 2 44 33 52 12 2 382 591 1,101 216 
Motortricks 0 ae AG... 22 214 1, 478 2, 087 1, 909 224 563 1, 271 1, 394 
Automobiles, passenger - -_-___ do:es225 2223; 7,914) 8,035) 4, 754 2243} 4,196} 4,790) 3,111 
Reailway.icars amdparts: £2 See eee Bo ee eee er Sees ee ee 1,408} 2,795} 3,010) 2,749 

Emiportss st) 4 bes 4 $e ers See SS Eee Se yt ese as sete 122,077) 361, 721) 261, 673) 250, 570 
Pineapples: 288 felts eee Eee ee SEE Oe oe Se he FS 1,156} 2,727) 3,234| 2,059 
Sugary cane: =. -e ene M pounds !__ 3, 866] 7,385) 7,846) 8, 560|| 91, 686] 313, 165] 199, 780) 198, 895 
Miplasses *i77055 93> 037 20533 gallons__| 30, 956) 154, 572] 238, 932) 232, 808 1, 038 7,416} 16, 927 8, 599 
Tobacco, cigar leaf_------_- 15,006] 23,134) 22,207] 22, 528 
Cigars and cheroots_- - 23,996} 3,369} 4,313) 3,279 
PT ODONGs gee tee cares ees 3, 864 1,141 2,075) 2,005 


Copper ore, concentrates, matte 
Er a PEL es ® pounds. -| 10,351} 23,400} 31,162) 19,904 901; 2,611) 3,817) 2,484 


1 Stated in linear yards for years 1910-1914. 

21913 only. 

3 Full number (000 not omitted). 

4 Expressed in millions of pounds (000,000 omitted). 


WEST INDIES OTHER THAN CUBA 


Exports to the West Indies other than Cuba amounted to $58,- 
300,000 in 1926, which was 8.2 per cent less than in 1925. This de- 
crease was largely accounted for by smaller shipments to the Domini- 
can Republic and Haiti. Imports on the other hand were almost 
one-half again as large as in 1925, reaching a total value of $57,200,000. 
Most of this increase was confined to our trade with the Dutch 
West Indies which expanded over two and one-half times. Imports 
of crude petroleum from the Dutch West Indies increased from 
$4,740,000 in 1925 to $9,690,000 in 1926 and there was also a substan- 
tial growth in our imports of refined oils. 
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COLOMBIA 


Trade with Colombia showed a further large expansion during the 
past year. Exports, which consisted largely of manufactured goods, 
were valued at $49,300,000, 19 per cent more than in 1925. Imports 
showed an even larger growth, totaling $90,200,000. Coffee continued 
to be the principal commodity in the trade and cofiee imports were 
about one-third Jarger than in 1925, reaching a total value of $74,- 
300,000. Imports of crude petroleum which were practically neg- 
ligible in earlier years rose to a value of $7,264,000 in 1926. 


Chart XIX.—TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH COLOMBIA 
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VENEZUELA 


Exports of the United States to Venezuela increased 58 per cent 
in 1926 and reached a total value of $39,700,000. This great ex- 
pansion of export trade was the result of the extensive development 
of oil fields in the Maracaibo region. The investment of new Ameri- 
can capital in these fields largely took the form of exports of many 
types of machinery, tubular products, and various other kinds of 
equipment. 

Imports from Venezuela totaled $23,300,000, an increase of about 
19 per cent, as compared with 1925. Imports of crude petroleum were 
more than four times as great in value as in the previous year, reach- 
ing a total of $6,870,000. Imports of cocoa on the other hand were 
one-third less than in 1925, and there was also a moderate decline in 
the value of coffee imports. 


BRAZIL 


The value of our import trade from Brazil continued in 1926 to be 
about two and one-half times as great as our exports to that country. 
Imports were valued at $235,300,000, which was 6.2 per cent more 
than in 1925. Most of this gain in the import trade resulted from an 
increase in the value of coffee imports, which in 1926 totaled about 
$200,000,000. The value of cocoa imports increased about one-third, 
while imports of crude rubber declined about one-fourth. 
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Chart XX.—TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH BRAZIL 
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Table 38.—Principal Commodities in Trade of the United States with Brazil 


Quantity (000 omitted) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Commodity ' inn 
1910- 10- 
1914 1924 1925 1926 1914 1924 1925 1926 
Exports.2: 3.-_..-_i.. 22.532. |_2. a ee ee 81,484) 65,207| 87,461] 95, 449 
Wiheattlours2e 3 ae barrels__ 567 634 757 988 3,016} 3,893] 6,193) 7,574 
Coal bituminous 22s. 222 tons_- 185 759 587; 1,191 584| 3,629} 2,714) 6,522 
Gasoline and naphtha_-_____gallons__ 4,567; 30,443) 42,529) 44,308 765; 5,916] 8,538] 8, 546 
Duminatine oiltss2 2 es do__._| 32,663] 26,420) 27,578) 26, 169 2,989} 4,142} 3,985) 4,419 
Lubricatingioilansieseees ee do..--| 2,660} 7,065} 10,003) 8, 569 543) 1,984) 2,855] 2,281 
Barbed wit@=_ 2k =o oe pounds__| 24,983) 66,517} 31,615) 14, 242 G25 e212 997 410 
Mocomotivesuts._--sse ee number !__ 210) 37 86 53 Zole 440, 1, 945 1, 339 
Automobiles, passenger_-__- -.do.!____ 2987| 5,389) 13,974] 16,703] 21,085) 4,099} 9,204) 10,192 
Parts of automobiles______ __ pounds: |2eseesee 32, 659) ..28, 259) .....-.- 51 5,614] 4,444) 2, 983 
Automobile engines_-__-___ mum ber!) 5,/ 2 aes 4,403} 15, 633 SROQO| |. Sees 349 1, 627 390 
Mim porte 68 3 fae ee |= ae Seeks Pg re ee ee 110, 878) 179, 337) 221, 572) 2385, 307 
Goat and kid skins_________ pounds__| 3,622) 3,527) 3,903) 4,115 2,043} 2,212} 2,524) 2,539 
Brazil puts. 222 ewes sss do__.-| 10,548} 53,006} 21,314) 45,693 945 2, 759 2, 222 2, 870 
Cocoa or cacao beans___.____-- do.._-| 17,128) 77,997| 72,414} 91,163 1,775 5, 086 6, 633 8, 814 
(Cofledsec se eee eee ee do_.--| 673,059] 940, 702} 871, 889/1,013,344)| 73,424) 158,007] 184, 793] 199, 663 
Rubber, crude___...--.._----- do_...| 40,291] 29,026) 34,715} 29, 659]| 29,991) 5,441) 16,174] 11,845 
Manganese ores__.____- Pa TL tons__ 62 55 110 131 462 1, 393 2,756). 3,429 
, i 
1 Full number (000 not omitted). 21913 only. 


ARGENTINA 


Exports to Argentina declined 3.5 per cent in 1926 to a total value 
of $143,600,000. The value of exports of passenger automobiles, 
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the most important commodity in the trade, was one-sixth less 
than in 1925, and exports of pine lumber to Argentina decreased by 
about one-third. Exports of all refined oil products, except gasoline, 
increased. 
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Imports were valued at $88,100,000 in 1926, which was 9.9 per cent 
more than in the preceding year. This gain was owing entirely to 
an increase of $9,800,000, or about 40 per cent, in the value of flax- 
seed imports. Imports of wool were larger in quantity than in 1925, 
but were smaller in value in consequence of the lower prices. 


Table 39.—Principal Commodities in Trade of the United States with Argentina 


Quantity (000 omitted) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Commodity 
1910- , 1910- 
1914 1924 1925 1926 1914 1924 1925 1926 
EXDORGS LSet oe Sree 8 Free Lae SmBn Ee DEOL ele OLS 22D 47, 169} 117, 093] 148, 759} 143, 575 

Automobile tires (casings) --number_-|..-_.-_- 113 178 200 Sees 1,291) 2,022; 2,818 
Cotton yarn, thread, cordage 

aR ae en eer POUNRds Sie eee ee] 15.9389) 125363)" 125590 85) 3,767; 5,730) 5,420 
Cotton-eloth._.--.--- square yards !__| 1, 568} 21, 223) 22,859) 19, 294 184) 3,882) 3,938] 3,478 
Hosiery, cotton and silk 

SAE ae eee dozen: pairsss| fo. 5.5 672 948 Obi Seca ee 1,850) 2,898] 1,751 
Boards, etc., southern pine 

Ppt 2 ' Mets 3 ae board feet__|? 212,357] 179, 099} 193, 670) 140, 332/) 24,187| 7,399) 9,221} 6,210 
Cooperage shooks, tight_______- SOUsoaise_ os 802 638 BAD Ne 2,397| 2,048) 2,755 
Crude petroleum-_-__._-_-_- gallonses} ~'6,423|' 52, 1322. L-22- 9, 541 2301-5 i S20 eeu 430 
Gasoline and naphtha_________ do_.--| 12,025) 27,037] 30,246) 28, 590 1,890} 5,158} 6,730) 5,773 
WHoawmrnating ous. ¥ 0's eee do_.--} 20,051) 13,831) ° 13,641} 18, 705 2,060! 2,170) 2,111) — 2, 503 
Geasjand fiel oils 2 — = ls aes doa = 2476] 36,344] 52,369) 89, 894 2351 1,129) 1,471] 2,250 
Dubricating oly SA se do...-| 4,207| 7,079} 8,289} 8,859 817| 2,696) 3,061) 3,414 
Iron and steel sheets, galvanized 

ME RSBSER (FTE DES RLS IO LS. pounds__} 18,536} 32,172] 79,841) 23, 200 514; 1,575! 3,943 982 
‘Tubular pradnets. 2.202. 3 Loree 9, 209} 16,051) 33, 102| 37, 635 274 948} 1,626) 1, 868 
Horse and power plows_-_- -number-_.|-----.-- 46 62 col Pa ca are 2,154} 3,318) 1,497 
“Dhreshers. s2=). 2 eee a Gorse asst Se 4,085) 1,353] 2,506 997; 3,753) 1,018) 2,224 
Wheel: tractors'-2-_ = Gore 2e eK = 4 4, 851 2349 Be ce ecae 1,770| 3,617 1, 631 
Automobiles, passenger -_-_-_- do.3____| 21,062} 12,219) 31,489] 25,552|) 21,182) 9,286} 20,489) 16,968 
INfotoritrucks. =>." 2. ee. Coser. 235 608; 1,881) 2,475 278 982| 1,751) 2,197 
Automobile engines -____._-- AG Bee occ es 3, 898] 17,2441 9,024//_--.___- 376} 1, 483 689 
Parts of automobiles --__-__- pounds =|_-2-23= 44,902) 30, 687|-----.-- 56) 7,574] 5,472] 6, 128 

Iniportssse ee «teen ees Ree Vos site OG Eeek 3 82,878} 75,298) 80,170) 88, 187 
Cattletiidess®= 15.22 es pounds__| 71,324] 106,791) 88,673) 78,471)| 12,782) 14,592} 15,195} 12, 237 
Sheep and lamb skins-_-___-___- do...-| 5,271] 11,551) 10,148} 10,011 610; 2,729) 3,625] 2,812 
Furs, undressed__..-_.---- mummers 0 ss 2, 354) © 3) 269\s— ase e 11 2,448} 3,453) 3,586 
Blaxsoedcen A> eee ey bushels__ 1, 938] 13,838} 10,537} 19, 443 3, 578) 24,005] 25,167} 34, 938 
Quebracho, dyeing extract_.pounds_-_| 66,690} 87,905) 91, 527| 89, 839 2,063} 2,472) 3,205) 3, 301 
Carpet Wooles. 2. .2-<=24-.2 0 do__.-| 3,935) 6,207) 6,260) 6, 480 502} 1,300} 1,635) 1,349 
Clothing wool. Sc.ccenes eee do_..-| 22,407} 5,736) 6,376) 2, 126 4,662) 2,259) 2, 668 618 
Combing jwool.--228. __---28: -. doz 933} 20,473) 23,947] 31, 729 176| 7,376) 10,794} 10, 552 
1 Stated in linear yards for years 1910-1914. 3 Full number (000 not omitted). 


21913 only. 
URUGUAY 


Exports of the United States to Uruguay totaled $23,000,000 in 
1926, an increase of 8.2 per cent as compared with 1925. Exports 
of coal were over six times as large as in the preceding year, but this 
was owing primarily to the British coal strike and, the temporary cessa- 
tion of shipments from Europe. The value of refined sugar exports, 
on the other hand, declined about 40 per cent and there was little 
change in the value of automobile shipments. 

Imports into the United States from Uruguay increased over 14 
per cent to a total value of $18,500,000. There were particularly 
large gains in the imports of hides and skins from Uruguay; cattle 
hide imports were three times as large as in 1925, and imports of 
sheep and lamb skins were about twice as large. Total imports of 
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raw wool increased somewhat in quantity in 1926, but were lower in 
value than in 1925. There was an especially large decrease in both 
the quantity and value of clothing wool imported. 


PARAGUAY 


United States statistics greatly underestimate our foreign trade 
with Paraguay, as a large part of our trade with that country is 
indirect, passing through either Argentina or Uruguay. In 1925, 
according to Paraguayan statistics, the United States ranked third 
among the nations of the world in furnishing imports to that country 
and second as a destination for its exports. Our exports to Paraguay 
consist largely of textiles, drugs, hardware, crockery, and shoes, while 
quebracho and animal products are our principal imports from there. 


BOLIVIA 


Exports from or imports into Bolivia must pass through one of 
four bordering countries, as Bolivia has no seaports. Consequently, 
United States trade statistics do not accurately portray the changes 
in our trade with that country, particularly in the case of imports. 
Our principal exports to Bolivia are foodstuffs, textiles, and mining 
equipment, while the imports from there are rubber, tin, and other 
minerals. 

CHILE 

In 1926 our exports to Chile increased about one-fourth, while 

our imports declined 8.7 per cent. Exports reached a total value of 
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$49,000,000, as compared with $39,300,000 in 1925. Exports of 
insulated copper wire and cable were over three times as large as in 
the previous year and there was also a substantial gain in the value 
of shipments of construction and conveying machinery, of steel sheets 
and plates, and of a large number of other manufactured articles. 

Imports from Chile decreased in value from $89,200,000 to 

$81,400,000. This decrease was the direct result of a decline of about 
$10,000,000 in the value of sodium-nitrate imports, which constitute 


about one-half of the total trade. Imports of copper, on the other 
hand, were substantially larger than in 1925. 
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Table 40.—Principal Commodities in Trade of the United States with Chile 


Quantity (000 omitted) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Commodity 
1910- || 1910- 
1914 1924 1925 1926 1914 1924 1925 1926 
Exports seseeseeee. 1 Sitery. Sig ES Le EN te yt 13,870] 31,377} 39,274) 49,044 

Cotton oer square yards !__ F F 23,517) 24, 656 731} 3,525) 3,491] 3,227 
Boards, etc., Douglas fir_board feet__| 2 63,271) 23,700} 32,599) 29,518) 2777 565 659 584 
Gas and fuel Oller ee ws bet gallons__| 2.58, 244] 202, 248) 213, 535] 182, 631) 2924 5, 671 6, 688| 4, 289 
Lubricating oil___...__.._-___- dose) 1,788) 25483)" 2, 605) 2,250 392 758 810 745 
Iron and steel and manufactures of__|_....---|--------|--------|-------- 23,772} 3,194) 4,696] 7,818 
Blectricalimachinery. o> Sesce el ee Taley eae ees 325| 1,730) 1,750) 5, 066 
WVEiningamachinerviecs eas: 2 bos elt Sc ee elo oe Ea 5 Se eee 124 903 677| 2, 734 
Construction and conveying ma- 

Rep RE COIOL Vee eee bere os me oe al ee EE I sd Nelly peel ee §20) 1,321) 45967 
Motor trucks. aes number 3__ Dds O72 wel 60S 753 441 754) 1, 378 896 
Automobiles, passenger -___. (6 Fo) Spee 278! 2,095) 1,635) 1,467 2110) 1,197) 1,104) 1,080 
Automobile Logie See ae POUOS uae en O50 NesOeoleae eae | 6) 274 769 891 

TAI DOF Ree ee ene See ae ee en, ree oe eee 22,881) 98,285) 89,194) 81, 442 
Clothing ely combing wool_pounds__ 123} 1,033) 5,159) 2, 646 23 642} 2, 387 833 
Tron ore 25 ees tie bea tons__ 47 le 20, T4bte Ub, 114) 9215364 48} 7,480) 3,222) 1,561 
Copper crest ec 3a pounds__ | 46, 584| 44,555} 33, 074! 5, 644] 5, 608] 3, 935 
Copper, unrefined pigs, bars ee; 31, 295|4124, 283) 59,800) 31,365 4,329 16,294; 8,262) 4,176 
Copper, refined........____-_- do._..|| 141,248) 96,171| 166, 873 17, 955| 13,296) 22, 884 
Sodium nitrates esis = | oo tons_- 535 982} 1,100 ea 17,069} 46,923} 51,842) 41, 885 

1 Stated in linear yards for years 1910-1914. 3 Full figure (000 not omitted). 
21913 only. 41914 only. 
PERU 


Exports to and imports from Peru into the United States, both 
increased by about 27 per cent in 1926. The export trade reached 
a value of $29,400,000, which is larger than in any other recent year. 
Lumber exports were about one-half larger than in 1925, and there 
was a considerable increase in exports of many types of manufactured 
articles. Shipments of passenger automobiles and trucks to Peru, 
however, were considerably less than in 1925. 

Imports from Peru were valued at $21,800,000 in 1926, and were 
more than in 1925, but less than the two preceding years. The value 
of imports of unrefined copper increased by about $2,000,000, or 
about one-fourth, and imports of crude petroleum were 70 per cent 
larger than in 1925. Cotton imports, on the other hand, showed a 
decrease of about 40 per cent. 


ECUADOR 


Exports to Ecuador decreased 31 per cent in 1926 and amounted 
to only $4,700,000. The value of cotton cloth exports was about 
two-thirds less than in 1925, while exports of lard declined by about 
one-third. Imports from Ecuador, which were valued at $6,800,000, 
were 22 per cent less than in 1925, in consequence of a $2,000,000 
decline in cocoa imports. Oil fields have recently been developed 
in Ecuador and we imported crude peroleun valued at $393,000 
in 1926. 
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TRADE WITH EUROPE | 


Europe continued in 1926 to be the most important market for 
American exports and was second only to Asia among the continents 
as a source of our imports. Its share of both our export and import 
trade was, however, relatively less than in most preceding years. 

Total exports to Europe decreased 11.3 per cent during the past 
year and this decrease was distributed throughout all of the four 
major trade regions although the decline was not so drastic in the 
case of northeastern Europe as in other parts of the continent. 
Imports increased 3.9 per cent, being larger for all of the trade regions 
except southeastern Europe. 


Table 41.—Trade with Europe, by Commercial Regions and Countries 


[Values in millions and tenths of millions of dollars, i. e., 00,000 omitted] 


Exports | Imports 
i} 
Region and country r ioitenot 
1910— | 1921- = 
1914 1925 1924 1925 1926 1914 1925 1924 1925 1926 
Europe, total________.._- 1, 350. 32, 317. 9/2, 445. 3/2, 603. 8/2, 309.7// 836. 51, 049. 5/1, 096. 1/1, 238. 2/1, 285.9 
Northwestern and Central__ -_|1, 222. 9 1, 960. 6/2, 096. 3/2, 193. 6/1, 984.0|| 723.8) 885.0) 924. 1/1, 035. 6/1, 070. 3 
Swedeni22 & ie Peres: 10.0) 39.4 42.3 42.5) 40.9 9.5) 34.1 40.0} 41.0) 44.0 
INOMWO View oun s oun esas ese 1.8 28. 1 23.2} 26.2) 24.9 8.1 18.5 21.4 23.3 25.1 
Denmark - 33.20%. .2sces- 15.4 42.6 43.4 55.7 50. 6 2. 6) 6.0 6. 2 4.3 5.5 
Nedlands: cosas 24 (1) 45) aa ee) oan (2) a | 1 ol! 32 
United Kingdom-__-___.__- 567. 6) 939.4 982. 9}1, 033.9} 972. 6)| 278.9) 355.8) 366.5) 412.7) 383.2 
Trishek ree states. sect a eae ee ae eee FeSliun lity OMiaress Scie Sos ace nae 1.3 1.5 
Belgigmbek = coe = ee. 63.1) 111.3} 116.0) 120.3) 99.3 40. 4 58. 3 65.6} 69.0} 77.8 
PPANCO.. oe 00520 see 138.8} 265.2) 281.7) 280.3) 264.0} 130.1) 147.9} 147.6} 157.4) 152.0 
Netherlands_-_._.._-_-_-_- --104.6) 138.2) 151.8) 141.5) 1385.8 34.9; 70.6 74.0} 92.5}) 101.9 
RUISCTIG bts noes Aa 20. 6 Dae 3. 2 2.9! 2.9} 27181 4.1 5.0 5.9 9.4 
Czechoslovakia se => Ale. ee 17 2.0 2.9 Be Olle es 17.4 22.4) 22.8) 28.3 
PIUUNGALY Soe ere oS eel ee ee .4 | A ees 6 -6 27 9 
Germanys ese ee 304.1} 383.2} 440.4) 470.3) 364.2)| 176.5) 132.5) 139.3) 164.3) 198.5 
Switzerland 225°. 2.2 8 Tod 8.9 8.8 8.3 24.7; 38.8) 35.6) 40.3) 42.0 
Northeastern..._....._______- 25.9} 68.3) 57.9) 90.5) 67.0 19.3) 17.7) 24.5) 27.3) 34.9 
Pinlanda es. 2 eens 23.0 10. 4 9.4 12.8 12.9 3,2 7.5 8.3 7.2 9.1 
DSCONIA = ts ee ee ee pe | 1.4 1.6 a. |e eee 4 3 .3 1,2 
LAGVAR soa e esc ee e te ee Ee ee 3.0 11 1.3 ei a eee 2.6 4.6 3.7 6.0 
‘Lithuaniacs oe a ee ee eee 1 callie (Q) Pye | eee .3 .3 8 9 
Poland and Danzig__-_-__--|---.--- 10. 9) 4.6 6. 6 BONES: 4 2.4 2.8 2.5 4.1 
Russia in Europe._-__-__-- 23.5) 31.7) 41.3! 68.2) 48.5 19.1 4.6 8.1) 12.9) 18.5 
Southwesterns: 0-25. 5.-- ee 96.5) 268.1! 268.2) 295.6) 240.2 79.6; 115.1} 110.0) 140.4) 151.0 
Azores and Madeira Is- 
landsee =< anaes a2 1.0 9 iyi 1.3 ; 2.5 3.0 ay) 1.6 
Gibfaltars2e et en ati 3.4 ~Q 1863 Tee (1) (4) (4) (?) 
Ttaly- ees. eee eee 66.0} 185.2} 187.1) 205.2) 157.4 61.1 79. 1 75.0} 102.2} 102.5 
IRortugal seca. See 3.6 8.0 8.1 Sia 126 6.6 3.9 3.0) 3.7 5.6 
S Dainese: Saad ee 26. 2 70. 5 71.2, 79.2) 68.2 21.6 29.6} 29.0) 32.8 41.4 
Southeastern:: 2. = 25 -22.255.4- 6.1) $0.9} 22.9; 24.1) 18.5 13.8} 81.6} 9387.5) 84.7) 29.6 
Bulganiars sees eee oe ays 3! <3 .4 4 1.0 1.5 1.0 133 
Greecesea2e A ea Ol) 2S 67 ee L626) 10s 3.3] 22.3) 27.7) 26.2) 16.9 
Malta, Gozo, and Cyprus 
islandstpo ese Sys Sree =4iet- 2154 1.3 1.2 1.3))  @ Av all 42 ao 
RUM an ae eee 1.4 2.4 1.2 B59: 3. 1 .2 -3 oa) .3 alga 
Turkey in Europe_-_-_____- 22) 8.1 2.9 2.8 2. 5) 8.9 7.4 7.3) 5.6 9.0 
Yugoslavia and Albania_-| (1) 122, 8 1.0 x) 1.0 5 ai) 1.4 12 
1 Less than $50,000. 3 Four-year average, 1911-1914. 


? Figures shown are for Austria-Hungary. 
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In considering the statistics for trade regions and individual 
countries, it should be noted that the grouping of European countries 
into trade regions is necessarily somewhat arbitrary as several of 
the countries are reached by two or even three different trade routes; 
that there is much indirect trade with the interior countries of the 
continent; and that changes of boundaries of certain countries make 
accurate comparisons with pre-war years impossible. In the tables 
of individual countries it is possible to show only the largest items. 
In the case of exports to these countries the commodities shown are 
mainly raw materials and foodstuffs, and the very considerable ship- 
ments of manufactured articles do not usually appear in the tables. 
Imports from many of the European countries also comprise a large 
variety of manufactured goods. 


Table 42.—Percentages of Distribution and Change in Trade with European 


Countries 
Per cent of total trade of the United States || Per cent change 1926 from— 
Region and country Exports Imports 1910-1914 1925 

1910—/1921-— 1910-/1921-— Ex- Im- Ex- Im- 

1914 | 1925 1926 | 1926 1914 | 1925 1925 | 1926 ports | ports | ports | ports 
Europe; totale----esesoe 62. 3) 52.7) 53.0} 48.0) 49. 5) 30. 4) 29.3) 29.0)| +71.1) +53.7) —11.3) +8.9 
Northwestern and Central___| 56.5) 44.6) 44.7| 41.3) 42.9) 25.7) 24.5] 24.2)) +62.2) +47.9, —9.6) +3.3 
L 3 2.8) 1-4) 1.2 ~6 6 . 8}} +158.8) +81.4' —26.0) +27.5 
6.1; 6.0) 5.0) 4.7) 3.3) 3.3} 3.4); +149.0) +89.8) —18.7) +7.6 
Ail 6 4 .8 9 8 7|| +265. 0} +114.3) —23.2) —14.6 
29) 9 .8 -6} 1.0) 1.0) 1.0); +307. 3} +861.7) —3.8) +7.2 
.6 .5 -5 5 5 .6 . 6}; +218. 2) +210.1] —5.0) +7.7 
iO) eA oP4 2 a -1}| +228. 6} +112.1) —9.3) +27.3 
21.4) 21.1) 20.2} 16.5) 10.3] 9.8) 8 6)| +71.3] +37.4) —5.9| —7.2 
2.5) 2.4, 2.1, 2.4) 1.7] 1.6) 1.8)/ +86.9|. +92.8) —17.4| +12.7 
6.0) 5.7] 5.5) 7.7) 4.3) 3.7) 3.4)| +90.0) +168] —5.9) —3.4 
3.1; 2.9} 2.8) 2.1) 2.0) 2.2) 2.3)) +29.9) +191.7) —4.0) +10.1 
A*yechoslow akin. oo a ee on (1) rat es | ee Se eA eaty ON ah cae fall Soe a os) +4.0) +24.0 
Germany 2 2722-24) 2. 252023 14.0} 8.7/ 9.6] 7.6) 10.4) 3.8) 3.9) 4.5])/ +19.7) +12.5} —22.6) +20.8 
Poland, including Danzig__--|__--_- BP ery! =p | ee oe ei | a Mate ote alttee eee —39. 9) +64. 1 
Russia in Europe--_.-_------ 1.1) .7| 1.4) 1.0) 1.1) .1! .3] .3]| +106.8) —29.4) —28.9) +4.6 
Caley ee ee Se eS S 3.0) 4.2) 4.2) 3.3) 3.0] 2.3) 2.4) 2.3/) +138.6) +100. 4) —23.3 +.3 
BrAlBesc.-occeecebaasescctss 1,.2)--1,-6| 1.6) Ara) 138 .9 .8 . 9|| +160. 4) +91. 3) —13.9| +26. 0 
(CNG een 2 eens (1) 4 -3 2 AA Bee a6 4)|+1,085.9] +407. 9} —37. 8] —35. 4 
Turkey in Europe-_____------ 1 Alec | sees Yee tiliin Sgr abeeemy | 2) +12.8) -+1.4; —9.4! +60.3 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


NORTHWESTERN AND CENTRAL EUROPE 


Over two-fifths of the total exports of the United States are sent to 
the large industrial nations of northwestern and central Europe, 
though their share of our trade was smaller in 1926 than in 1925 and 
much less than in the years before the war. The total value of 
United States exports to this group of countries was $1,984,000,000 
in 1926, which was 9.6 per cent less than in the preceding year. 
Exports to most of the individual countries in this group were smaller 

428742711 
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than in 1925 on account of the sharp decrease in the price of cotton 
(the most important commodity in the trade) and in the quantity of 
exports of pork products and refined sugar. Exports of automobiles 
to several of these countries declined in 1926, but the total trade in 
most other manufactured articles was larger. 

Imports from northwestern and central Europe were valued at 
$1,070,000,000 in 1926, which was 3.3 per cent more than in 1925. 
Imports from all countries in this region except the United Kingdom 
and France increased, gains being shown for a large number of manu- 
factured articles. 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


Exports to the three Scandinavian countries reached an aggregate 
value of $116,400,000 in 1926, as compared with $124,400,000 in 
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1925. The exports to each of these countries was somewhat smaller, 
the decline being most pronounced in the case of Denmark. Exports 
of cotton, cottonseed cake, and copper to these countries were much 
smaller than in 1925. Wheat flour, tobacco, and petroleum products, 
on the other hand, were marketed in much larger quantities; exports 


Chart XXIV.—TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH NORWAY 
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of gasoline to Norway doubled and exports of illuminating oil to both 
Norway and Sweden showed large increases. Exports of passenger 
automobiles to Denmark also showed a considerable growth. 

The Scandinavian countries increased their imports from the 
United States by 8.7 per cent in 1926, to a total value of $74,600,000. 
About three-fifths of this merchandise is imported from Sweden. 
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Chemical wood pulp continued to be the principal import and was 
purchased in larger quantities in both Sweden and Norway. Imports 
of newsprint, however, declined. 


Chart XXV.—TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH DENMARK 
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Both the export and import trade with the United Kingdom 
declined in 1926 as a result of the prolonged British coal strike. 
Many factories were compelled to restrict their operations on account 
of the coal shortage and consequently purchased smaller quantities 
of imported raw materials. Exports to the United Kingdom, which 
were valued at $972,600,000, were 5.9 per cent less than in 1925. 
The total value of cotton exports to the United Kingdom declined 
from $304,000,000 to $208,000,000, and shipments of pork products 
and tobacco were also substantially smaller. Exports of passenger 
automobiles were only about one-third as large as in 1925, and the 
value of refined sugar exports declined from $13,647,000 to $968,000. 
The only important American commodities which were marketed in 
the United Kingdom in substantially larger quantities during 1926 
were wheat and gasoline. 
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Imports from the United Kingdom were valued at $383,000,000 in 
1926, a decrease of 7.2 per cent as compared with the previous year. 
Most of the important domestic products such as textiles and steel 
were imported in smaller quantities than in 1925 and there was also 
a decline in the entrepét trade in such articles as rubber, wool, and 
tea. Imports of furs were somewhat larger than in 1925. 
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Table 48.—Principal Commodities in Trade of the United States with United 
Kingdom 


Quantity (000 omitted) 


Value (thousands of dollars) 


Commodity 5 ee 
1910~ 3 - 
1914 1924 1925 1926 1914 1924 1925 1926 
ES ports: aioe 5 een occ ee Be | a re | | eer 567, 592| 982, 942/1,033,856| 972, 385 
BECOME =a! Saree er See pounds__] 133, 760) 102,923} 94,677] 80,947|) 17,202) 14,677) 19,634) 17, 524 
Hams and shoulders____-....-do_.__| 143, 087} 245, 760) 212, 891) 161,097]! 18,431} 38,400) 44,509) 38, 190 
LEY {6 | ieee are epateeg os foe Sc ee TE do____| 169, 176) 237, 754) 214,772) 224,928] 18,403] 30,940) 36,258) 34, 766 
Furs, undressed._........-= TURD etees| seen 7, 986) 5, 601 4, 085 7, O77j"21, O41 9,874) 7, 682 
Barley, Stain s-2ao-5 2-22 side ee 5, 054; 11,193) 10,753} 8, 529 3, 300) 12,549' 10,218) 6, 636 
Wiheat,;erainse-2 oe ose do____| 21,806] 37,796) 17,100} 37,897|| 20,463) 53,926) 29,405} 55, 215 
Wiheats flours .s9e aoe barrels__| 2,713} 1,940) 1,210! 1, 439|| 13,753) 11,128) 8,742} 9,497 
ip pleswirestiz = 2 sous see boxes 1__ 3, 063 8, 861 6, 626] 10, 586 3, 650} 16,954) 13,208) 19, 672 
Cannedtrants at ee DOUnGS es Reece 176, 723| 207, 459| 166, 540 2,716] 17,233) 20,657| 16, 547 
SUgAr Tenned wat. cetor eee do.._.| 36,977] 125, 945] 374, 385} 26, 798 1, 626} 6,850] 13, 647 968 
MobACCO ea ke = tees sees eee do___.| 139, 837] 159, 697} 171, 115] 149, 720|| 15,759} 84, 590} 84,405} 67, 333 
Cotton, unmanufactured_-__-bales_.| 3,395} 1,986] 2,457} 2, 308}| 221, 708} 272, 236) 304, 418) 208, 358 
Boards, planks, ete_____- board feet__| 259, 153} 278, 116) 296, 280} 257, 260 9,505) 18,801; 19,593} 17, 764 
Gasoline and naphtha_____-gallons__| 24, 876} 369,310) 345, 950] 614, 432 2,207) 47,193} 45,060} 83, 323 
Witibricabingiolle seep eee ne do___.| 58,046) 94,488) 87,861) 92,425 6,490} 19,339} 17,548) 17, 026 
Copper (ingots, bars, rods) _pounds__} 120, 331] 237, 998) 218, 007] 199, 754'| 16,773] 32,896] 31,741) 28,498 
Automobiles, passenger.--.number?__| 33,795] 6,118] 17, 569 5, 826)| 32,907); 5,483) 16,218) 4,821 
ALIN POLS twee oad eee a ee Beh Se taal t= eee be a sd pede eetey sl 278, 897| 366, 466! 412, 705] 383, 190 
Bee UWUMNGTESSOG os. ce co MUN Den ions ct 33,902) 24, 233)__-. 2. - 3,190) 18,279) 19,966) 21, 852 
Lea ee heen Be , : 3,180} 7,384) 9,334) 8,173 
Rubber crude 27,511) 22,315) 47,951) 38, 536 
Cotton cloth.._...__.- 6, 261) 31,052) 21,988) 12, 130 
IBULIapSi see bees sae one 5, 049) 7, 518 9;/256) 8,513 
Carpet wool__.______- 3, 723} 11,680) 14,914) 12,570 
Combing wool. 3,616} 10,151) 11,287) 7, 522 
Wool fabrics___-___- 684| 15,705) 16,405) 16,393 
Mianutaeturessordlax. Ieraayy. sarin Goel cere | oer ee eel cael anes | 17,400) 34,511) 26,106) 28, 539 
Diamonds, uncut: Caratses|saeeaeee 150 108 145) 6,957; 8,856} 6,377) 8, 884 
Tin in bars, blocks, ete____- pounds__|} 57,700) 28,213) 40,014) 46,511)} 22,678) 13,409) 22,607) 29, 330 
Dead or creosote oil________- gallons__| 33,388] 59,595) 36,550} 38, 983 1,996) 8,993) 4,693) 5,053 
Works of art (100 years old) -pounds--|__-_____ TSO4 hs, Ogee cee == 12,820} 7,952} 12,032) 14, 918 
1 Barrels, converted to boxes, are included. 2 Full number (000 not omitted). 3 1913 only. 


17 per cent less than in 


BELGIUM 


Our exports to Belgium totaled $99,300,000 in 1926, which was 
Most of the principal commodities in 


1925. 
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the trade were exported in smaller quantities and there was a par- 
ticularly large decline in shipments of pork products and barley. 
Exports of passenger automobiles were 47 per cent larger than in 1925. 

Imports from Belgium were valued at $77,800,000, an increase of 
13 per cent. Imports of furs were one-third larger than in 1925, 
and there were also substantial increases in the quantity of cylinder 
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glass, plate glass, and cement imported. Imports of diamonds, 
however, were slightly smaller than in other recent years. 


Table 44.—Principal Commodities in Trade of the United States with Belgium 


Quantity (000 omitted) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Commodity i ee ; A 
1910- i < 1910- r 
1914 1924 1925 1926 1914 1924 1925 1926 
EX DOTS <a ere ee ee aM |e rel A ere. JL akue a 58, 117) 116,001} 120,258) 99, 289 
Hams and shoulders, cured_pounds 7,863} 18,681) 8,457) 1, 558] 920) 1, 981 1,199 234 
Bacon 2622 d 0 5 796 664; 1, 205 888 §21 


| 1,852] 4,340/ 2,778] 1, 728 
172| .1,150} 2, 519 390 
7,135] 16,686] 13,389] 10,015 
4,243| 3,034] 3,672| 2, 678 
1,246} 3,217} 2,310] 2, 255 
10, 689] 23,826] 25,397} 22, 039 
561] 5,123] 6,989] 5, 852 


Barley, grain__ 
Wheat, grain__ 
Linseed cake_- 
Tobacco, leaf..- =... -_.- 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
Gasoline and naphtha_ 


Lubricating oil___-____- mae 1,456; 5,136) 5,118) 4,353 
Copper (ingots, bars) 7 ? 992) 10,699} 13,466) 11,471 
Zine ore, concentravess ross. = 22858) 4 = ee See see = ee 8 41 Seon 2,729 
Automobiles, passenger.. number 1__ 294 1, 576 5, 198 6, 542) 2 86 1, 666 4, 318 6, 338 
Automobile parts__________ pounds--_| Sed en al 49877) V16jO88) ones. o. 10) 7,569} 2,680) 1,998 
Imports__.__- Ms | 69,019} 77,799 
Furs, undressed_ | j 4,026} 5,474 
Cement, hydraulic : i 2,994} 3, 740 
Cylinder glass, unpolished _ pounds__ 23, 686) 23,963) 29,987) 59, 342 760 1, 168 1,239} 1,768 
Plate glass, unsilvered._square feet__| 2,206) 9,440! 8,743) 14,775 499| 5, 441 3,678) 4, 894 
Diamonds, cut but not set..-_caratsy2).2.----. 267| 239 255|| 10,294) 24,007} 21,337) 20, 876 

Structural shapes and building 
ST TDN, Seetpet  ag e  e .--pounds.-_| ? 1,421) 61,040) 141, 886} 190, 798) 221 849 1. 800 2, 341 
Dead or creosote oil__--___- gallons__ 2,701} 11,065) 10,018) 21,724 127 1, 745 L3lz.~ 38, 007 

1 Full number (000 not omitted). 21913 only. 


FRANCE 


Both the export and import trade with France decreased in 1926, 
but this may be largely ascribed to the decline in the price of cotton 


Chart XXVIII—TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH FRANCE 
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and the wide fluctuations in the exchange value of the franc. Ex- 
ports aggregated $264,000,000, which was 5.9 per cent less than in 
1925, and was also smaller ee in other recent years. The value 
of raw cotton exports showed a 19 per cent decrease in 1926, but this 
was entirely owing to the price decline as there was actually an 
increase of about one-tenth in the quantity marketed. Exports of 
gasoline were valued at $41,000,000, a higher value than in any 
previous year and exports of both tobacco and coal were over twice 
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as large as in 1925. Exports of wheat, sugar, and prunes, on the 
other hand, decreased. 

There was a decrease of 3.4 per cent in our imports from France 
in 1926. Their value aggregated $152,000,000. Pearls, walnuts, 
silk yarn, and cotton laces were imported in smaller amounts, while 
imports of silk fabrics, silk wearing apparel, and leather gloves were 
larger. 


Table 45.—Principal Commodities in Trade of the United States with France 


Quantity (000 omitted) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Commodity oe te 

1914 1924 | 1925 | 1926 1914 1924 | 1925 1926 
Exports o-5 Bs bo NE a BN ae coe re ee 138, 841] 281, 664) 280, 299) 268, 779 
Weare) see eh. wat a ae pounds_-} 12,090} 23,619) 4. 447 3, 888)| 1,236} 3, 145 744 584 
Wiheatn prams sos te ee bushels_-| 3,002) 7,090) 7,946) 8, 925 2,979} 10,492) 14,384) 13, 290 
Pirgnie su ae te et ke, pounds--| 10, 226) 18,091} 38,409) 22,915 712) 1,220) 2,810; 1,494 
Sugars lies oe oo ee douse 1] 51,138) 29, 436) 18, 603 (4) 2, 846) 1,024 426 
oes. | CN eee ae Re ees IR do_---| 42,503] 41,803] 21,723) 49,573{; 4,083) 5,716! 2,894) 4,256 
Cotton, unmanufactured -_-__ -- bales_- 1, 042 795 918} 1,009]) 68, 783; 114, 329) 117, 567) 95, 581 
Coal, bituminous._.......-_--- tons-- 50 421 234 486 139} 2,160; 1,097) 2,933 
Gasoline and naphtha__---- gallons__| 17, 223] 258, 414) 258, 003} 309, 598 1,770} 30,055) 33,478) 41, 255 
Miuminating oils) se ees do_---| 48,267) 84,214! 59,984) 84, 351 2,758} 5, 638] 3, 683] 6, 298 
Tubricatingrelle 22 2.) wae do_---} 23,046] 64,045} 71,740) 66, 687)| 2,901) 12,820) 14,198] 12,044 
Copper (ingots, bars, rods) - pounds__ 2136, 511) 196, 737| 146, 595) 177, 935]| 219, 233) 27,088] 21,192) 25, 244 
Automobile parts. =. -.-4---= GOEL S| 2 sues 26, 734) 26,,824)__..--- 109} 4,339) 4,244) 2,139 
Timportsss4o he 2 ee ee ee Ale Oe ee ee 130, 180} 147, 636] 157, 433) 152, 030 
Cattilernidess-ie 2 a2 sae ee. pounds-_-| 17,584) 4,274) 3,324) 2,277|) 2,830 683 768, 452 
Calffand:kip skinge: 252 oeae do----| 4,874) 6,529} 3,947) 5,472 1,148} 1,884) 1,233) 1,505 
Hare, coney, rabbit furs..-number--|-------- 7, 904). 18,812) 13, 295))-------- 13, 425) 2,518) 3, 205 
Gloves, leather s<s es Daligsse- sae. 4 3, 955) 3, 853} 4, 542 3, 334| 3,736) 3,443) 4,029 
Wisin iitcele = aoinb erent pounds.-) 21,026} 23, 240) 26,062) 19,918) 2,906) 5,032} 6,193) 4,861 
Venillarbeanssaent aes doses: 157 481 510 841 432| 2,504) 3,227) 1,899 
Glover seed ee a doses 7, 979| 18,237} 15,309) 20, 144 734| 2,357) 2,510) 3,182 
Cotton sewing thread __--100 Wawel 24,847) 21,243} 13, 161}/-------- 2,603; 3,014) 1,909 

Cotton cloth, colored, dyed 

eee ces a dat tect cis square yards_-| 23,037} 5,945) 2,303} 2,165 2.939} 2,123 975 832 
Cotton laces, machine made-pounds-.|--.--_-- 1404) St OO) Soe. ta ee eae 7,251} 4,340) 3,112 
Spun silk or schappe silk yarn_do_-___ 824 620 628 340 1,477; 1,960} 2,212 924 
DiRofabricse st! ade cae no eee x Come sto eene 293 390 499]| 4,699} 2,223) 2,869) 3, 257 
Silk wearing apparel eos ee . cae ab ele ee Re 2,648) 6,046} 4,949) 5, 826 
WioolMapricses-s-stes esse es Pounds: |b--s-cee 850 938 621 2,207! 2,060) 2,490! 1,578 
Rags for paper stock____------- do_---| 48, 598} 87,490) 97,150) 96, 618 447| 1,923) 2,654; 2,050 
Gigarette paper=~ 2-2 2222's Cowee seen 10, 762} 10,504) 8, 094 2555} 2,966) 2,891) 2,134 
Pearls not strung__-.------ mumibers=| es — ee) 385 Od |= Sse 2,372) 4,071) 5,021) 2,995 

Other precious and semiprecious ; 
SLOMES ae Bae Se SI ee cate AR Oa a ee |e een 4,620) 2,764) 4,017} 4,367 

Gold and silver threads, braids, 
fabrics, laces, etc. _=_ == - Pounds23|2=2-2 D745 ee oP O)18| ee eed | apres 3,294; 3,459} 2, 600 
OTIUIMeETY, COSMOLICS (CLC amen oe a5 eek eae | eee eee 1,476) 4,987; 5,142) 4,494 
Works of art (100 years old) pounds--|-------- 17390 MIND iA Vise sees 15, 596] 8, 218] 11, 161 12, 690 
1 Less than $500. 21913 only. 
NETHERLANDS 


Exports to the Netherlands were valued at $136,000,000 in 1926, 
a decrease of 4 per cent. Aggregate export values of raw cotton, 
copper, and automobiles decreased, while wheat exports more than 
doubled in both quantity and value. There was also a substantial 
increase in exports of gasoline. 

Imports from the Netherlands were about one-tenth larger than 
in 1925, being valued at $102,000,000. This increase was the result 
of larger American purchases of cut diamonds and of miscellaneous 
manufactured products. Imports of crude rubber were about one- 
third smaller than in 1925. 
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Chart XXIX.—TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH THE NETHERLANDS 
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Table 46.—Principal Commodities in Trade of the United States with Netherlands 


Quantity (000 omitted) _ Value (thousands of dollars) 
Commodity 2 
1910- : 1910- 
1914 1924 1925 1926 1914 1924 1925 1926 
. : 

EX DOTSs ee een ee ke Crete ls evar acesy melee tease 104, 575) 151, 764) 141, 518) 135, 795 
BACON eee eee eae a pounds._| 4,409] 20,084) 4,976] 4, 229 519} 2, 418 859 586 
OVS Gta A SAS hae eae do__..| 1 46, 337] 45,609] 31,945] 27,434/ 15,392) 6,602) 3,958) 3, 245 
Pande cs Ste SS do_-._| 36,501} 66,150} 36,944) 48, 365 4,052 9, 087 6, 074 7, 208 
Conny crain eee cena t bushels__ 5, 111 2, 218 719} 2, 855 3,178} 2,098 741) 2, 588 
CVO ucT AI Sate eee cates ‘does 503} 2,685] 3, 189 810 201) 3,197) 4,295 834 
Wihesterainmias | ceria, 5 do_.._| 8,351) 14,056] 5,993] 14,710|| 8, 244] 20,363) 10,607) 21, 759 
Went) BOUT ass se oon barrels__ 819} 2, 221 907) 1, 225) 4,290] 12,333] 6,620] 8, 279 
Linseed eake== 2200-21. pounds__!| 280, 783] 400, 582} 405, 354] 417, 013 4,382} 8,811) 9,082) 8, 776 
FRODACCO, Ne aiset ss va ttn oc toe do_-_-| 25,284) 41,625} 20,803) 29, 566 2, 393 5, 671 4, 868 5, 602 
Cotton, unmanufactured - ___- bales__ 24 120 149 124 1,159} 16,832] 18,748} 11,009 
Gasoline and naphtha__--_-gallons__| 9, 385] 28,461) 37,880] 71, 754 855| 3,275} 5,108! 9,843 
iMaminatingou- 22 es do__..| 129,695] 70,990] 77, 634} 74, 023! 6, 222 4, 245 4, 669 5, 625 
Copper (ingots, bars, rods)__pounds__; 194,987] 60,073] 92,593! 64,399] 26,868]  8,32C] 13,363) 9,085 
Automobiles, passenger_--number 2_-_ 111) 1,937} 2,430 1, 666 194; 2,151) 3,061 1, 960 

Simp Ort Soe ee eel ee ee at aie ee oe Spee OIE _.--| 84,937) 74,044) 92, 539} 101, 894 
Rubber, crude__-_-------_- pounds__ 588) 4,504! 6,843) 5, 500 399; 1,148) 5,093} 3,352 
Bulbs, roots and corms----- number-_|213, 778} 185, 368] 216, 335] 193,747] 31,057} 4,921) 6,691 5, 619 
Tobacco, leaf, wrapper----_- pounds_-_}| 6,087} 5,821) 6,261) 6,323 7,140) 14,941] 14,745] 14, 406 
Diamonds, cut, unset_____._- PE 2) Pe a be 216 252 267 9,655) 21,217) 25,264) 27,079 
Tin (bars, blocks, pigs) ----- pounds. - 2,680} 5,650) 9,263} 16,069 1,105) 2,922) 5,265) 10,421 
Dead or creosote oil__---_--- gallons_. 2,810} 10,325) 30,325) 23,454 169 1, 612 3, 974 3, 159 

11913 only. 2 Full figure (000 not omitted). 
GERMANY 


Exports to Germany decreased from $470,000,000 in 1925 to 
$364,000,000 in 1926, a decline of about 23 per cent. Exports of 
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raw cotton which form about one-half of the total trade decreased 
in value $71,000,000, and there were also considerable decreases in 
exports of copper and automobiles. Wheat, gasoline, cottonseed, 
and rosin were exported in larger amounts than in 1925. 
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Imports were over one-fifth larger than in the preceding year and 
reached a value of $198,000,000. Furs, gloves, and wood pulp were 
some of the commodities which showed important increases, while 
imports of dyes and newsprint decreased. 


Table 47.—Principal Commodities in Trade of the United States with Germany 


Quantity (000 omitted) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Commodity aa 
1910- 
1914 1924 1925 1926 1914 1924 1925 1926 
EXDOVG 2) ooo e risa ee Me ees Ea ee re eee a 804, 098] 440, 418) 470, 344) 364, 115 
Baconisac Saas aoe ee pounds__| 1,205} 45,353) 14,779] 9, 982 149} 5,664 2,318) 1,384 
Milk, condensed, evaporated, pow- 
dered Bate era eS pounds__| (3) 63, 392} 31,470) 4,889 5,291} 3,115 563 
ard e8 oO eee ae, conec mags Ate oe 142, 311] 308, 541) 193,004) 199, 534 40,972) 33,043) 30, 910 
Furs, undressed____-_-__-_- number. |=22..5- 2,864) 3,225] 2, 707 4, 78 5,023) 3, 380 
Barley, Stain Ges ee bushels_-| 1,562) 4,756) 6.538} 1, 205 4,835) 6, 421 894 
RY6MPrainy Best See ree dos! 94| 4,290) 6,175 588 4,618) 8,327 606 
Wiheats gtainiases tse. ses dos---| 6,165} 7,150) 2,504| 6,877 10,218} 4,302) 10, 473 
Wiheat=fiotir*-- ase oes barrels_- 187} 1,861] 1,085 57 10,750) 8,574) 4,554 
Cottonseed cake and meal__pounds-_-} 316, 183} 140, 102} 144, 743] 280, 822 2,946; 3,068} 4,508 
Prunes: deo. eee eee do_.--| 29, 420] 89, 792] 20,638] 28, 888 4,240| 1,242| 1,545 
Tobacco; leafet:. 2s = tee’ do_..-| 36,073) 44,165} 21,587) 27, 854 (pis) 5,125| 5, 416 


9 
223, 503| 246, 315| 175, 114 
844, 2,130) 1.241 


Cotton, unmanufactured____- bales__ 2,437) 1, 641 2,029) 2, 083 
Boards,  etc., southern pine 
a es Naps oc eae op board feet__| ? 57,728} 14,714) 33,322] 19, 831 


Rosinne eee SE harrelss 407 310 250 232 2,877; 3,910} 5, 331 
Gasoline ee naphtha_____- gallons_-| 11,057] 37,777) 46,313] 66, 786 4,872) 5,782} 9,045 
Iguibricating colle = esas eee es do.-.-| 22,861] 37,758! 41,571} 34, 646 6,278] 7,442) 6,005 


Sul Ph Uncen eae eo tons_-_ i 80 137 105 
Copper (ingots, bars, rods)_pounds_-| 229, 230} 207, 574} 230, ce 153, 360 
Brass and bronze manufactures_do-__-_- 
Deadi(pigss bars) 22 = se eee do 
Metal working machinery__________- 
Adding and calculating machines | 

Sees Sn hE cote number *_. eae 2.773), 6; 570, 6, 675 


1,358| 2,638) 2, 094 
28,518} 33,156) 21, 803 
1,834 4,114) 1,319 
1,074; 3,980) 2, 301 
545, 2.986} 1, 018 


1,193 2,285] 1, 507 
2724, 4, 599| 3, 439 


139, 258| 164, 251) 198, 461 
5,915! 6, 607| 8, 881 


EM POYtS oe Se ee 
Furs, undressed____---_--- 
Glovesleather tet sea 
Rubber; crudess 2s =o 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 


Cotton gloves_________- dozen pairs_-_|-------- 1,340) 1,611 2, 040 4,147; 5,319) 6,273 
Cotton laces, machine made_pounds--|----__-- * 803 522) 2s se 2,572} 1,647) 1, 037 
Chemical wood pulp__-_-_----_- tons__ 68 74 61 82 4,366} 3,796] 5, 623 
Rags for paper stock____---- pounds_-| 44, 707| 110, 543) 140, 769) 122, 796 2, 384| 3,756) 2, 385 
Standard newsprint paper-_-___- douse. 1, 437) 77,801) 51,7380} 25, 769 2, 358) 1, 606 767 
Plate glass, unsilvered__square feet_- 200} 3,285) 2, 441 5, 544 1,906; 1,005) 1,842 
China, decorated____---.__- pounds_2|ps.-. 392 24. 193) 2268 7(a lesa oe 3, 853) 3, 584] 3, 354 
Colors, dyes, stains, ete____-_- Coss. tee 1,653} 2,932) 2,179 2,079] 3, 758} = -2, 323 
Potash, chloride, crude__.__-_- tons-- 204 72 108 117 2,185] 3,523) 3, 664 
Potash, sulphate, erudes..... do. 43 66 59 64) | 2,459} 2,277| 2,561 
Manure salts__....___-...-___- Gone 2169 129 259 201)| 1, 242) 2,369) 2,082 
Toys, including dolls__-___- Dounds=s|2-2.525- LOT Ol 25040) eee Se 4,332} 3,157) 3,301 
Works of art (100 years old)_.-do_-___|_-__-__- 91 LS7ioeeee | 427| 5,697} 3,318 
1 Less than 500. 21913 only. 3 Full number (000 not omitted). 
SWITZERLAND 


American export trade with Switzerland declined slightly in 1926, 
while imports showed a moderate increase according to our statistics. 
As all of the trade with Switzerland has to pass through other countries 
and is often credited to them its importance is greatly understated by 
our figures, particularly in the case of export trade. The direct ship- 
ments recorded show a decrease for automobiles, but gains for type- 
writers and calculating machines, 
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Imports from Switzerland according to American statistics increased 
from $40,300,000 in 1925 to $42,100,000 in 1926. Increases were 
shown for embroidery and many types of cotton cloth, while imports 
of cheese and coal-tar dyes were smaller. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA, AUSTRIA, AND HUNGARY 


Trade of the United States with the countries of central Europe— 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Hungary—also passes through other 
countries and the recorded statistics of exports are in most cases much 
too small. American exports to these countries consist largely of 
cotton, grain, fats, mineral oils, automobiles, and miscellaneous 
machinery. 

According to Czechoslovakian official figures, imports to that coun- 
try from the United States decreased in 1926 by about 32 per cent. 
Shipments of grain from the United States were only about one-fourth 
as large as in 1925 and there were declines of about one-half in the 
value of shipments of fats and of more than one-third in the value of 
cotton shipments. Imports from the United States of automobiles, 
machinery, and rubber manufactures, on the other hand, show sub- 
stantial gains. 

Imports into the United States from each of these three central 
European countries increased during 1926 according to our trade 
statistics. Imports from Czechoslovakia, which is the most impor- 
tant in our commerce, reached a total value of $28,300,000, showing 
an increase of about 24 per cent. The leading articles in this trade 
are cotton and linen textiles, furniture, glass, china, imitation precious 
stones, and beads. 


NORTHEASTERN EUROPE 


Northeastern Europe is a region which includes Finland, the Baltic 
States, Russia, Poland, and Danzig. Comparisons of the trade with 
these countries with pre-war years are much affected by the rearrange- 
ment of boundaries. Furthermore, much of the trade with both 
Russia and Poland passes through the Baltic States, Germany, and 
other countries. Consequently the published figures do not accu- 
rately report either the total trade or the changes from year to year. 
The total direct exports to northeastern Europe in 1926 amounted to 
$67,000,000, which was 26 per cent less than in 1925, while imports 
from the region amounted to $34,900,000, an increase of 27 per cené. 
Finland. 

Exports of the United States to Finland totaled $12,900,000 in 1926, 
which is almost exactly the same value as in 1925. The chief items 
in this trade are usually rye, wheat flour, cotton, and petroleum prod- 
ucts. Exports of rye and unmanufactured cotton were both much 
smaller during the past year than in 1925. Imports into the United 
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States from Finland increased 26 per cent in 1926 to a total value of 
$9,100,000, as a result of larger purchases of wood pulp and news- 
print. 

Chart XXXI.—TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH FINLAND 
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Baltic States. 

Our reported exports to the Baltic States, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania—which are always very small—declined in 1926 to a value 
of $1,600,000. Imports, which were valued at $8,100,000, were about 
two-thirds larger than in 1925. Most of these imports are from 
Latvia and consist of undressed furs, calfskins, platinum, and flax, 
which largely originate in Russia. During the past year imports of 
calfskins increased by about one-half, while flax imports decreased. 


Russia. 

Exports to Russia were valued at $48,500,000 in 1926, a decrease of 
29 per cent. The value of shipments of unmanufactured cotton 
declined from $41,000,000 to about $33,000,000, and shipments of 
wheat flour, which amounted to $2,400,000 in 1925, were practically 
negligible in 1926. Russia, on the other hand, continued to be our 
most important European market for wheel tractors, which were 
shipped there to a value of $4,500,000. Imports from Russia 
increased 4.6 per cent during 1926 to a value of $13,500,000. The 
principal items in this trade were furs, manganese ores, and sausage 
casings. 

Poland and Danzig. 

Direct exports to Poland and Danzig were valued at. $3,900,000 in 
1926, a decrease of 40 per cent. Exports of wheat flour and leaf 
tobacco showed very drastic decreases and there was also a moderate 
reduction in the value of lard exports. Imports, which consist 
chiefly of calfskins, furs, wood products, and bristles were about 
two-thirds larger in 1926, being valued at $4,100,000. 


SOUTHWESTERN EUROPE 


The region designated as southwestern Europe includes Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, the Azores, the Madeira Islands, and Gibraltar. 
Exports to this region decreased from $296,000,000 in 1925 to 
$240,000,000 in 1926 as a result of smaller shipments to Italy and 
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Spain. Purchases from Spain and Portugal, on the other hand, were 
larger, causing an increase in imports from $140,000,000 to 


$151,000,000. 
ITALY 


Exports to Italy were valued at $157,000,000 last year, which was 
23 per cent less than in 1925. Shipments of pork products decreased: 
by four-fifths and exports of wheat, tobacco, and copper were also 
much smaller. Cotton exports increased in quantity but were 
smaller in value, while coal exports were about twice as large as the 


Chart XXXII.—TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH ITALY 
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year before. Imports were of about the same value as in 1925, 
amounting to $102,500,000. Imports of cheese, walnuts, and straw 
hats reached higher aggregate values, whereas imports of raw silk 
and olive oil decreased. 


Table 48.—Principal Commodities in Trade of the United States with Italy 


Quantity (000 omitted) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Commodity une ane 
191 10- 
1994 1924 1925 1926 1914 1924 1925 1926 

TES TVOTES oo ee en ee ee ee ee os ee Le Bleek 65, 966} 187, 146) 205, 150! 157, 402 

Bacdnesss acess pounds-- 7,561] 29, 973 6, 901 757 837) 3,471 1, 044 106 

LO) ERS A Se? Seat ee eee y erm Gore 2 4,656} 63,135) 28, 507 5, 901 492; 8,546) 4,794 905 

Whegt, grains so. <b. 2s2 bushels-_- 2,367| 16,329) 14,360, 8, 401 2,411) 23, 145) 26,394) 12, 293 

mr opeecd) léalo. 2). to..4065—0 pounds._-| 41,690) 16,846) 11, 263 5, 814 5,147; 3,723} 2,877 1, 383 

Cotton, unmanufactured_----- bales_- 482 588 727| 816|} 31,293} 84,368) 91,493] 76, 594 

Coal, bituminous-_--_.-.-------- tons-_- 357 871 778 1, 542 1, 014 4,225) 3,535) 8, 108 

Gasoline and naphtha_--_--_- gallons__ 6,811} 39,919) 44,195) 43,373 658} 5,040) 6,742) 6,127 

TWlpminating. oll 2..-<ss-.-.-- do..--| 27,651) 27,773) 22,748) 21, 723 1,373) 2,084 1, 422 1, 845 

Garand fuel Ole ...-.a-<--<- do_.-.| 18, 673| 89,515) 47,822! 11, 730 1310) 3,214 1, 989 472 

ubricating Otl-fa-e-- 5s 2235c25 doses 8, 185) 18,295} 21,718} 19, 273 1,019} 4,661 5, 611 4, 686 

Paeranini War. . 2 o-.~<-55--- pounds-_-_, 20,150} 54,164) 50,520) 48, 548 696 2, 556: 2, 676 2, 871 

Copper (ingots, bars, rods)---.d0__-_| 39, 875) 108,093) 126,472| 82, 957 5, 722; 14,789} 18,197) 11, 700 

Automobiles, passenger--number *- 331} 2,600) 8,141) 4,298 1 281 875} 2,591) 1, 469 

De Sie i Se SoReal eo ead ee el cee 51,149) 75,011) 102, 205) 102, 527 

pounds.-| 20, 835) 31,256) 33, 829) 35, 026 3,950) 8,906) 8,576} 10,348 

Carined tomatoes and paste_..do_-._|-----.-. 55, 402} 104, 616) 100, 183)|.--.-_-- 8,125} 5,881) 5,706 

scree renin Seas tii rear do..-.|2146, 812) 46, 838) 115,401) 73,771 8, 915 944) 2, 639 1, 698 

BARI of ee 3,909, 8, 405 5, 769) 6, 937 814; 2,271 2,236) 2,414 

mma Gosee= 9, 152 7,299} 8,952) 10, 050, 637 800 1, 408 1, 440 

Dire dove 5, 755) 10, 699; 10,389) 13, 009 504 1, 652 1,608) 2, 064 

-do_.-.| 24,699} 53, 236) 61,984) 55, 402 4,264, 8,757) 10, 551 9, 882 

i Ba ae OE 160} 22,244) 37,009) 21, 704 90} 2,018) 2,992 1, 831 

Tobacco, unmanufactured_...-do___- 1; 5,605) 10,332) 10, 764 (4) 3, 676) 6,237) 4,369 
Hats, bonnets, hoods of straw 

eal : number..|__------ 3,275] 4,771] 4,510! 449| 1,481) 2,368] 2, 702 

SUE raw ote s832 22 e-sts es pounds..} 2,605) 1,001} 1,929} 1,187!) 10,007| 7,330) 12,121) 6,480 


11913 only. 3. Average for years 1910-1913. 
2 Full number (000 not omitted). 4 Less than $500. 
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SPAIN 


United States exports to Spain were valued at $68,000,000 in 1926, 
a decrease of 14 per cent. The value of raw cotton exports was about 
$10,000,000 less than in 1925, which accounted for most of the de- 
crease in the total value of the trade. Other important items in the 
export trade are passenger automobiles, refined copper, petroleum 
products, leaf tobacco, wheat, and lumber. Imports from Spain 
increased 26 per cent during the past year to a total value of $41,000,- 
000. Cork, almonds, olives, olive oil, goat and kid skins, and unre- 
fined copper were all imported in larger amounts. 


Chart XXXIII—TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH SPAIN 
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PORTUGAL 


Our foreign trade with Portugal was substantially larger in 1926 
than in earlier years. Exports reached the record total of $11,600,000. 
In consequence of larger shipments of cotton and many types of 
manufactured products, imports were one-half larger than in the 
preceding year, being valued at $5,600,000. Cork and fish are the 
principal items in this trade. 


SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


Southeastern Europe includes Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania, Turkey, 
Yugoslavia, and Albania. Most of these countries trade chiefly 


Chart XXXIV.—TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH GREECE 
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through the Mediterranean and there is a great deal of indirect trade. 
Comparisons with pre-war statistics are very unsatisfactory as a 
result of boundary changes. 
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Both the exports and imports of the United States to southeastern 
Europe were smaller in 1926. Exports which are largely credited to 
Greece decreased 23 per cent to a value of $18,500,000. Wheat, 
flour, and oleo oil, the principal articles in this trade, all declined. 
Imports from southeastern Europe aggregated $29,600,000 in 1926, 
which was 15 per cent less than in 1925. Leaf tobacco, woolen 
carpets, currants, olives, and olive oil are the principal commodities 
imported. ‘Tobacco imports from Greece were much smaller during 
the past year whereas direct imports of tobacco from Turkey showed 
a substantial increase. Imports of olive oil and currants were small. 


TRADE WITH ASIA AND OCEANIA 


From the standpoint of trade routes, volume, and commodity 
character the trade with western Asia, commonly called the Near 
East, differs very distinctly from that with eastern and southern 
Asia and Oceania, which together are usually designated as the Far 
East. The statistics given. for Oceania do not include trade with 
Hawaii, which is treated as domestic. 


Table 49.—Trade with Asia and Oceania, by Commercial Regions and Countries 


{Values in millions and tenths of millions of dollars, i. e., 00, 000 omitted] 


Exports Imports 
Region and country | 
1910— | 1921- 1910- | 1921- 
1914 1925 1924 1925 1926 1914 1925 1924 1925 1926 

Asia, groups 1,2,and3_| 121.0 | 498.9 | 514.6 | 486.6 | 564.5 || 258.5 942.9 | 930.7 |1,319.1 | 1, 400.6 
1. sWestern...- 42/1414. -9. 582 2.6 8.0 5.5 Miss, 6.1 13.6 | 21.3 22.3 29.0 26. 2 
iHejaz,Arabia, ete... = hee 4 ay tf 1 OF oo 2 2.5 3.9 5.0 4.1 
Palestine and Syria__-__|______- a1 3.1 4.8 O24 Pc Sed 273 3.5 4.4 2.9 
AG OREs Seen ne = a 1.3 iBall 5 +16 .6 1.8 2.2 2.2 3.3 2.9 
Persian ee eee ce oe sl 1.0 -9 | 4 .8 1.4 4.8 5.5 7.2 8.4 
Murkey in Asigs == 2222 = = i ek 2.5 Nf “6 4 10. 4 9.4 7.3 9.0 7.9 
2. Southernand Southeastern} 40.6 | 119.1 | 120.0 | 135.2 | 166.8 || 119.8 | 425.0 | 481.4 | 715.4 815.2 
British EastIndies, total.| 14.2 47.7 44.3'| 52.1 66. 2 90.9 | 289.3 | 276.3 506. 7 590. 5 
British India_______- 10.9 38, 2 34.9 38. 3 50. 0 56.4 | 109.0 | 103.3 144. 5 150. 9 
British Malaya--_ 2.9 8.1 7.8 11.4 13.6 24.6 | 153.3 | 147.7 314. 0 383. 8 
Wevion-)_ 2.22) 222 4 1,5 1.6 2.4 2.6 10.0 27.1 25.3 48, 2 55.8 
Dutch East Indies______ 3.1 17,2 14.5 19. 2 27.6 9, 2 55, 0 57. 5 95.8 119. 6 
French Indo-China_____ 5?) Tigh .8 1.4 Pg) (1) 2 .2 ail! me 
Philippine Islands___-__- 22.6 51.9 59. 5 61.1 68. 6 19. 4 80. 1 97.1 111.8 103. 8 
® Slammer sae oral «6 1.2 .9 1.4 1,9 sul a] ae) .8 .6 
SHURA S ern se weer. eae 77.8 | 871.7 | 389.1 | 344.4 | 391.7 || 125.2 | 496.6 | 476.9 574. 7 559. 2 
O@hina svotales 5 2 e 31.4 | 128.7 | 185.3 | 114.0 | 129.5 38.5 | 160.7 | 136.8 190. 2 157.9 
Dingee ss: 2 A 21.6 | 104.2 | 109.2 94.4 | 110.2 35.3 | 142.0 | 117.9 168.9 143. 2 
Hongkong_--_-----_- 9.1 17.8 17.5 14.3 12.8 3.1 15.9 16.5 17.8 11.3 

Kwantung (leased | 
LOMTITOGY aoe = SY! 6.7 8.6 5.3 6.5 ane Dil 2.4 3.5 3.5 
SADA. cee eee ee ae 45.3 | 241.9 | 253.0 | 229.6 | 260.8 85.0 | 335.4 | 340.1 384. 2 400. 7 
Russia in Asia_---_____- bap ileal .8 ai 1.4 7, at) () .3 .6 
ASO CORNIA. cose = 47.7 | 141.4 | 156.5 | 189.5 | 212.7 17.3 54.0 48.9 77.8 68. 3 
hvistraliqe se eee ses 38.7 | 111.3 °]°125.2 | 148.5 | 168, 7 12.3 37.5 32.9 55.1 | 45.7 
New Zealandes=2--- 32% 7.8 28. 2 29.3 38. 4 41.6 3.8 13.8 13. 5 19.7 18.8 
Other Oceania_------__- 1,2 2.0 2.0 2.6 2.4 1.2 2.6 2.6 3.0 3.8 
Far East (Groups 2, 3, 4)___-_- 166.2 | 632.2 | 665.6 | 669.0 | 771.1 || 262.2 | 975.6 | 957.3 |1, 368.0 | 1,442.7 


1Less than $50,000. 
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Exports to Asia were valued at $564,500,000 in 1926, an increase of 
16 per cent. Gains were shown by trade with southern and south- 
eastern Asia and eastern Asia, while there was a moderate decline in 
exports to western Asia. Shipments to Oceania reached an aggregate 
value of $213,000,000, an increase of 12 per cent. Imports from Asia 
last year exceeded $1,400,000,000, which was the largest total for 
any continent and was over 6 per cent greater than in 1925. The 
entire gain was confined to the trade with the southern part of the’ 
continent. Imports from Oceania declined 12 per cent to a value 
of $68,000,000. 


Table 50.—Percentages of Distribution and Change in Trade with Asia and 
Oceania, by Countries 


Per cent of total trade of the United States Per cent change from— 
Region and country Exports Imports e 1910-1914 1925 
1910-/1921- 1910-|1921-) Ex- || Im- Ex- Im- 
1914 | 1925 | 1925] 1926 F914] 1995 | 1925] 1926 |) Forts’! ports | ports | ports 
Asia and Oceania, total_| 7.8) 14.6 13.8) 16.2] 16.3) 28.9] 33.1) 33.2) +860. 6, +432.6) +15.0) +65.2 
Western Asia. 22. ks. <2 at Poland na -8 .6) .7| £6] +135.6) +93.2) —13.4) —9.4 
Southern and southeastern___| 1.9} 2.7|/ 2.8) 3.5] 7.1] 12.3] 16.9} 18.4|| +810.6| +580. 7| +23. 4| +13. 9 
WSStepnea. oe eo ee ee 3.6] 8.5) 7.0) 8.1) 7.4) 14.4) 13.6) 12. 6)| +403. 2} 4346.6) +13.7| —2.7 
Ocbenig eo oo See 2.2} 3.2) 3.9) 4.4) 1.0) 1.6) 1.8) 1.5)} +345. 8) +295. 6) +12.3) —12.2 
British India__ Be) 9 .8} 1.0) 3.3) 3.2) 3.4) 3.4!) +358. 6) +167.7) +30.6) +44 
Ceylone veee asec. () () onli ail .6 . 8} 1.1) 1.3); +526.6) +460.0) +1.4) +15.7 
British ialayaces ses soe ay AY a .3| 1.5) 4.4) 7.4] 8.7) +371. 6)+1458. 6) +20. 9) +22. 2 
Dutch East Indies__________- il 4 .4 .6 .5) 1.6) 2.3) 2. 7|) +791. 2)+1201. 0) +43. 8] +24.8 
Philippine Islands_______-__- 1.0} 1.2) 1.2) 1.4) 1.2) 2.3) 2.6) 2.3]) +203.8) +434.2) +12.41 —7.2 
Olina Sao Ae ne ees 1.0) 2.4) 1.9) 2.3) 2.1) 4.1) 4:0) 3.2!) +410. 7) +305. 2) +16.7) —15.3 
Hongkong. ans ee ees 74 4 -3 .3 -2 .5 4 .3|| +40. 3) +269. 8) —10.4) —36.5 
Japaiis:5.2 eet 28 eS = eS 2.0) 5.4) 4.7) 5.4) 5.0} 9.7} 9.1] 9.0]| +475. 7| +371. 4) +13.5) +43 
WAWistraliqueset eee eee See 18} 2. 5)- 3007) B25 -7| 1.1) 1.3) 1.0)| +335. 7) +271. 5) +13.6| —17.0 
New: Zealand: 3.2 $85 is ~4 .6 -8 9 2 4 -5 .4|| +433. 6) +401.0) +84) —4.6 
Far)Kast, totaly. - +22. 7. 7| 14.4) 13.6) 16,0) 15, 5} 28.3) 32.4) 32.6) +-364.0) +450,2) +15.3) +5.5 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
WESTERN ASIA 


Western Asia includes the Arabian Peninsula, Turkey in Asia, and 
Persia. Export trade to this region is small, but the imports reached 
a considerable volume. Both export and import trade decreased in 
1926. Exports totaled $6,100,000, a decline of 13 per cent, while 
imports, which were valued at $26,200,000, were 9 per cent smaller 
than in 1925. Trade with each of the countries in this region except 
Persia decreased. The chief items in our imports from these coun- 
tries are hides and skins, rugs, mohair, gums, licorice root, filberts, 
figs, raisins, and opium. 


FAR EASTERN TRADE 


Noteworthy increases were shown in both the export and import 
trade with the Far Eastin 1926. Exports increased from $669,000,000 
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to $771,000,000 as a consequence of much larger shipments of various 
staple products. Mineral oils, automobiles, machinery, iron and 
steel, and lumber were exported in greater quantity and value. 
Exports of raw cotton were slightly smaller in value, owing to the 
sharp decline in price, but were two-fifths larger in quantity than 
in 1925. 

Imports from the Far East increased 5.5 per cent to a value ot 
$1,443,000,000. This gain was caused primarily by a large increase 
in the quantity and value of our imports of rubber. Imports of silk 
and of skins were about the same size as in the previous year, while 
both the quantity and value of wool imported were smaller. 


BRITISH EAST INDIES 


The principal commodities in our trade with the British East Indies 
as a whole is shown in the accompanying table while changes in the 
aggregate value of trade with India and Malaya are shown separately 
in two diagrams. About three-fourths of the United States exports 
to this area were taken by India, whereas only one-fourth of the 
imports came from there. In 1926, United States exports to India 
increased about 30 per cent to a value of $50,000,000. Unmanu- 
factured cotton was exported to a value of $3,672,000 as compared 
with $53,000 in 1925, while exports of rubber manufactures and 
canned fish to India doubled and exports of illuminating oil, iron and 
steel products, and machinery were also much larger.. Imports of 
goat skins, shellac, crude rubber, and tea from India increased, while 
cotton and wool imports decreased. 


Table 51.—Principal Commodities in Trade of the United States with British 
East Indies 


Quantity (000 omitted) Value (thousands of dollars) 
| 
Commodity ie ion 
1 C 
1914 1924 1925 1926 1914 1924 1925 1926 
Mxports eee ee i eee Cee See | meee |e pee || 14,193] 44,290) 52,055) 66, 160 
Cigarettes =" iare_ eae thousands !_- 862 987; 1,176 845 1,271} 1,448) 1,696) 1,275 
Illuminating oil__.--_------- gallons_-|} 46,071) 73,937) 70,805) 76,425]! 2,967) 6,372) 4,633) 6, 156 
Rarbricating Gil to 25-25 222 a3 Gover 8, 876) 20, 754; 18,894) 18, 167; 1, 089 38, 644 3,929} 4,015 
Automobiles, passenger - -_ number ?_- $865) 3,281) 4,519) 4, 398) 3706} 2,444) 3,819) 3, 738 
Tm ports sese nse een ae ee ce Sa Se be Ra eb ae pp 3h fee ip gre 90, 949) 276, 288) 506, 686) 590, 493 
Goat and kid skins_--__---- pounds.-_} 41, 525) 19,650} 31,850} 36, 951 8, 055) 6,338] 11,106} 14, 119 
Coconut meat, prepared------ do__.-| 35,857} 31,075) 22,574) 20, 688) 8430} 2, 320 1,857} 1, 739 
Castor beans: 2-2. asseeueene d 28, 134; 71,355) 84,378] 90, 353) 618 3, 182} 3, 789 3, 060 
ff. ee a ee Se 10, 343) 23,696} 23,741) 23, 530) 1, 721 8,466} 9, 357 9, 152 
Rubber, crude 8, 315] 472, 625) 587, 537} 659, 363) 7, 183] 110, 088) 282, 180) 362, 356 
Stiellac: 822s .2e. eo d 20, 057) 22, 504) 18,631) 30, 390 2,780) 12,151 9, 557) 10, 232 
Jute, unmanufacture 89 67 64 67|| 6,813] 7,659} 12,110) 14, 368 
BUTI ADS =r .eee tae ee 359, 558] 494, 153) 559, 081) 525, 981|) 24,155} 49, 049| 74,089) 70, 889 
JUL. DAUS. -- alo ases eee = 3 41, 767| 34,646) 46,033) 46, 607|| 3° 3, 607 3, 247 5, 707 5, 870 
Tin in bars, blocks, etc_.------ do___.| 38, 226) 101, 876| 109,940} 95, 839]| 14,853) 47,844) 60,618} 56, 327 


1 Expressed in millions (000,000 omitted). 2 Full number (000 not omitted). 31913 only. 
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Chart XXXV.—TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH BRITISH MALAYA 
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About two-thirds of our total imports from the British East Indies 
were credited to British Malaya in 1926. Rubber and tin are the 
principal commodities in this trade. Imports of rubber from Malaya 
were 29 per cent larger than in the previous year, while tin imports 
showed a decrease of 7 per cent. 


Chart XXXVI.—_TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH BRITISH INDIA AND 
CEYLON 
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DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Exports from the United States to the Dutch East Indies were 
valued at $27,600,000 last year, an increase of 44 per cent, as a 
result of larger shipments of automobiles, machinery, iron and steel, 
and canned fish. United States imports from the Dutch East Indies 
increased by one-fourth to $120,000,000, a new record total. In- 
creases were shown in the imports of rubber, kapok, tin, tea, and 
goatskins, while coffee and pepper were imported in smaller quantities. 


Chart XXXVII.—TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH DUTCH EAST INDIES 
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INDO-CHINA AND SIAM 


Statistics of direct trade between the United States and Indo-China 
and Siam somewhat understate the true facts because considerable 
trade passes through Singapore, Hongkong, and other entrepdot 
markets and is credited to them in our statistics. Direct exports to 
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these countries increased about one-half in 1926, while imports were 
about the same as in 1925. Mineral oil, machinery, and cigarettes 
are the principal items in the export trade. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Exports to the Philippine Islands were 12 per cent larger in 1926, 
reaching a value of $68,600,000. The United States furnishes over 
one-half of the foreign merchandise which is consumed in the Philip- 
pine Islands. In 1926 exports of cotton piece goods, iron and steel, 
machinery, automobiles, and rubber manufactures from the United 
States to the Islands increased, while exports of leather goods were 
somewhat smaller. 


Chart XXXVIII—TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH THE PHILIPPINES 
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Imports from the Philippine Islands declined from $112,000,000 in 
1925 to $104,000,000 in 1926, in consequence of smaller purchases of 
sugar and cigars. Imports of various coconut products, on the other 
hand, were considerably larger. 


Table 52.—Principal Commodities in Trade of the United States with Philippine 


Islands 
Quantity (000 omitted) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Commodity ; “a 
1910- 1910- 
1914 1924 1925 1926 1914 1924 1925 1926 

__ Exports____ ol a ered seal le ee A ee Me ee 22,596} 59,519) 61,061) 68, 648 
Milk, condensed, evaporated, pow- 

Gered-c4. 235-2228 3.2 pounds-_. 2, 282} 16,356) 19,095} 19, 695 W6 2,199 2,605 2, 592 
Wheat four. 20) = __ Span barrels_- 279) 702 564 610} 1,126) 3,978) 4,148) 4,137 
Cotton cloth._......- square yards!__| 66,387] 67,514) 79,752) 101,072); 4,187) 9,640) 11,513] 18,362 
Illuminating oil__-.._._.---- gallons__| 10,747} 12,432) 14,333] 11,782 929 1,982) 2, 172 1, 824 
Gasoline and naphtha_-.....-- dovss2 929} 9,044) 5,248) 14,043 157; 1, 901 1,119) 2,843 
Gasiandifuelioiles22_¢_ 228. dota 27| 36,939] 39,103} 30,361 2] 1, 245 1, 307 733 


Iron and steel sheets, galvanized 
eva Seema eee hae ano pounds_-| 216,178] 30,388] 41,223) 52,332 2522) 1,804 1, 944 2, 664 


Automobiles, passenger _-_number 3_- 2517) 2,255} 3,173) 4.678 2577) 1,724) 2,288) 3,108 
Tmporisiecntee Ar eer 2 ee Ne al a le 19,430) 97,088} 111, 820) 103, 797 
Coconut meat, prepared_.-._pounds_-_|__.____- 16, 074] 24,509} 28, 864)}_-_____- 1,506) 2,383} 2,683 
Copra, not prepared__-___.___- do_---| 26, 159} 238, 579) 284, 059) 275, 696 1,183} 10,507; 13,999) 14, 037 
Coconutoil. 252-2 PR Se Ci Bae 4, 088) 224, 635} 232, 499) 245, 129 372) 17,288} 19,650] 22,088 
Sugar, cane-_--_---_-- d 232, 340) 678, 014} 985, 549} 760, 871 5, 827) 39,465) 42,130} 29, 606 
Cigars and cheroots___- 1,030} 3,159) 3,226] 3,021 1,517| 4,693 5, 133 5, 047 
Watton Wearing apparels ote cel RN SL aN 3 eal eae 5] +3, 703|s" 3, 950) 5,422 
1 EN ey a eee z ri! 81 62 69 9, 736|- 14,235} 18,091} 18, 213 
Hats, bonnets, boods of straw, etc. 
SE SE DS ee ars 3 2 he number. .j-..-.<2: 306 644 743 225 592 1, 465 1, 483 
Mahogany, sawed. -----_board feet__ 2558] 16,437) 25,079} 26, 347)) 2 36 908; 1,350} 1, 225 
| 
1 Stated in linear yards for years 1910-1914. 21913 only. 3 Pull number (000 not omitted). 
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CHINA 


Exports to China (including Hong Kong and Kwantung) increased 
14 per cent during the past year and reached a value of $129,000,000. 
Cotton exports were over twice as large as in 1925 and exports of 
cigarettes and wheat also increased. Shipments of petroleum 
products and copper were smaller. 


Chart XXXIX.—TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH CHINA (INCLUDING 
KWANTUNG LEASED TERRITORY AND HONG KONG) 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1910-14 
igelices 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


Imports from China declined from $190,000,000 in 1925 to $158,- 
000,000 in 1926 as a result of the disturbed conditions in the country. 
Raw silk imports. which constitute about one-third of the trade, 
decreased and imports of Chinese wood oil, cotton, and furs were also 
curtailed. Carpet wool imports showed a particularly sharp decline, 
being about two-thirds less than in 1925. 


Table 538.—Principal Commodities in Trade of the United States with China, 
Including Hong Kong and Kwantung 


Quantity (000 omitted) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Commodity 
1910- 1910- 
1914 1924 1925 1926 1914 1924 1925 1926 

Exports 0 2c Oe hop Se he ae a Se se 31, 391) 185, 279) 114,015) 129, 490 
Witieaterain’ oo ute sore bushels__ 18) 2, 254 391 795 15} 2,328 662} 1,091 
Wheat, flour 2-2 eee ae barrels__ 1,417} 2,763 899) 1,107 5, 589) . 13,394 6, 034 6, 857 
Mobsecosleat==_ “62 aeen ae pounds__ 7,770) 72,816} 84,963) 86, 442 1,192} 17,322} 19,565] 20, 668 
Cigatettessa = =. ce as PRoussnd: == 654; 8,109) 5,398) 6, 897 992) 14,562) 9,305) 12,114 
Cotton, unmanufactured_-_» _- bales__ 14 31 56 172 810} 4,317) 6,496) 13,276 
Boards, etc., Douglas fir- Pearl feet__| 1 96,270] 111,016] 97,909] 140,322)! 11,068} 2,472) 1,928) 2,679 
Illuminating oil (kerosene) __gallons__} 100, 782] 176, 219} 167,221) 121,710 7,202) 23,604) 21,289} 17,026 
Dubricating Oil. 22o- se ae dos 1, 8387 8, 066 6, 287| 7,118 290 1, 932 1, 724 1, 655 
Copper (ingots, bars) ______- pounds. .- 857| 63,767} 13,116) 9,136 125} 8,413] 1,885} 1,278 
Tinplate, terneplate, etc___-_- do____| 12, 986 69, 499| 47,299) 56, 266) 441 3,554, 2, 362 2,812 
Colors, dyes, stains coat tar) cdo Bee a eae 9, 606 18, 304| 15, 174)|-20- 2022 2,229; 3,300) 1,913 

Tmiporte: 2 cekt oe Sees ee Pee ees 2 38, 475) 136, 820) 190, 255] 157, 905 
Goat Ane Kidiskins 2 seers pounds__ 9, 402 6, 574 9, 543| 12, 645 2,613 2,814) 4,333 6, 092 
Furs, undressed - -----.---- number-.|22- 2s SB OOt LOO oes ee 133) 10,859) 15,557) 15,164 
Plates and mats of dog and goat skins 

et poss ee ae num beres|/. eS ke 1, 201 1, 921 S25 || Oe one 2, 667 5, 766 1, 896 
Chinese wood oil=_..-.----- gallons__| 15,903} 80, 530) 100,910) 82, 796]| 12,684] 10,956] 11,303} 9,129 
et neo. panes eats ee pounds_-| 23,439) 12,500} 12,719) 13,259 2,976) 2,445) 2,791 3, 295 
Cotton, unmanufactured_-_____ do__--| 8,156] 22,175) 18,705) 10,931 925) 4,503) 4,379) 2,275 
Cotton laces, handmade___-__- Cakaye foe eee aa 174 Lib| sce (?) 1,814; 1,461 808 
Materials for hats, bonnets of straw, 

CUCL eee! Soke Se es yards._|__.___-- 427, 281| 232,021} 480, 640 1,299) 2,066 786; 1,106 
Carpetiwoolis 2226s -- cee pounds_-_| 32,806} 65,700) 64,233} 22, 871 4,068] 14,337) 17,713) 5,906 
@arpetshise 2 =. see square yards_. 6 713 685) 671 28) 4,591) 5,410) 5,485 
Silky TAW sss eek eee eee pounds-_- 5,145 5, 430) 11,211} 10, 535)| 12,878} 31,185} 60,227) 51,344 
Bristles, sorted, bunched, etc_.do____| 1,569} 3,343) 3,162, 3,803 910) 5,863} 4,942) 4,684 


11913 only. 2 Less than $500. 
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JAPAN 


Exports to Japan showed a very substantial gain in 1926 and there 
was a more moderate increase in imports. The export trade in- 
creased in value from $230,000,000 to $261,000,000 in spite of a 
decrease in the total value of cotton exports. Wheat exports were 
over twice as high in value as in 1925 and there were also large in- 
creases in exports of mineral oil, iron and steel products, and sulphate 
of ammonia. 


Chart XL.—TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH JAPAN 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Imports from Japan, which were valued at over $400,000,000 in 
1926, were 4 per cent greater thanin 1925. Most of this gain resulted 
from larger imports of raw silk, but there were also increased imports 
of silk fabrics, decorated china, crab meat, and tea. 


Table 54.—Principal Commodities in Trade of the United States with Japan 


Quantity (000 omitted) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Commodity © AR ell Us ie: 
1910- 1910- 

1914 1924 1925 1926 1914 1924 1925 1926 
EX DOTUS Tee ee ee cre ee ee RCL aS Ne So en eh oe 45, 290) 253, 009] 229, 642) 260, 754 
Wehedt, grainy. se: Ss 25 bushels__| 2,338) 7,298] 3, 673} 8, 006|| 1,994, 9,118] 5,441] 11,040 
opbacco, leafs. ..220. =. . 51 pounds_.| 2,997] 11,921; 7,793) 7, 233 440| 5, 087| 3,299] 2,379 
Cotton, unmanufactured_--__-- bales_. 283 675 1, 003 1, 251)| 18,548} 94, 502) 120, 888] 107, 860 
Boards, etc., Douglas fir_board feet__| 114,312) 245, 113) 148, 173) 176, 798) 1197; 6,303} 3,153) 3,760 
Gasoline and naphtha__-_-_-gallons__) 467; 10,390) 9,855) 20,704: 68| 2,644) 2,355] 3, 802 
Tiummating oil. 25225 22 2: do__--| 85,652| 33,763] 62, 595! 102, 537 4, 659 4, 638) 8, 580} 13, 690 
Gas-and fuelioil 2232 5 Axe Ce Eee Ee 145, 735| 66,560) 90, 242||_._____. 4,955) 2,220] 2,214 
ebricating oil Ate 2 as do.---| 3,133} 10,987) 8,081] 8, 488 553| 3,428) 2,367} 2,413 


Iron or steel sheets, galvanized 
J PASaS Sue hy: ae Eee art pounds_-_ ! 12,984] 34,370 8,922] 12,450 1393} 1,608 353 477 


Steel sheets, black_-_.._--._--- Gos hie & 5 227,630; 83, 960} 198, 906},________ 8,969} 3,107) 6,983 
Tin and terneplates___.______- Goer: 2, 858) 120,931) 86, 857} 109, 903 100} 6,789) 4,356 5, 629 
Copper (ingots, bars) __-------- do_ 1} 19,060) 8,494) 37,344 i) 27658" 20, 181955279 
Automobiles, motor trucks_ number 2- 121) 3,058 69 167 133) 1,769 109 292 
‘Automobiles, passenger - - -_--- do.?__- 1312) 4,312) 1,111 1, 642 1365} 2,830} 1,156) 1,600 
Sulphate of ammonia-_--._-_--- TONSE2 | see se ae 32 52 O7i\ = ee oe 1,989) 2,968) 3,590 


Cm er ees ee ee 84, 999] 340,095) 384, 156] 400, 693 
28, 612| 29, 582) 28,292/| 7.957] 6,207| 6,456] 6, 898 


572, 148] 545, 384| 692,611|| 2,077} 1,560] 1,530] 1, 927 
44,307) 49,685] 53, 793]| 52, 641] 285, 923| 317, 753] 328, 903 
1,492; 1,646) 2,248|) 2,172; 8,456] 7,638] 10, 029 
18, 698] 20, 407|_-..-__- 1, 236] 2,894) 2,940] 4,388 


11913 only, 2 Full number (000 not omitted). 
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AUSTRALIA 


Exports to Australia increased 14 per cent in 1926, whereas our 
imports from that country were 17 per cent less than in 1925. The 
expansion of the export trade from $148,500,000 to $168,700,000 
resulted from larger shipments of automobile trucks, machinery, 


Chart XLI—TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH AUSTRALIA 
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iron and steel products, rubber manufactures, silk hosiery, and many 
miscellaneous manufactures. Imports declined from $55,100,000 to 
$45,700,000 as a result of a decline of one-third in the total value of 
wool imported. 

Table 55.—Principal Commodities in Trade of the United States with Australia 


Quantity (000 omitted) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Commodity ise. ae 
1914 1924 1925 1926 1914 1924 1925 1926 
Pxportsees et Sees EEN SUS AU | ead Bee CAR ee 38,722) 125,178) 148, 524/ 168, 695 
Mobacco, leaf. 29-25-2205 pounds..| 13,965} 20,652} 22,577] 23,356]| 2,180) 7,707| 8,333] 8, 895 
Timber, sawed, Douglas fir 
eee ere ees ee ee board feet_.|..------| 78,576} 65, 648) 113, 082//--_.-.--| 1,918] 1,443) 2,391 
Boards, etc.: 
Douglas fir_-- ---do_---|1188, 550] 74,929} 107,170) 87, 825/| 12,291] 1,856} 2,558) 2,039 
Redwood-.------ ---d0_---| 1 46, 739} 26,741) 38,856) 32, 802/| 11, 213 1, 974 2, 858 1, 911 
Gasoline and naphtha gallons.-| 5,577) 52,704) 64,743] 81,329 967} 12,703) 16,428) 16,929 
Illuminating oil_----___- ----d0_-..| 22,807} 23,423) 23,962} 24, 002 2,447; 3,584) 3,723 4,039 
ubricating oles sens ees doar = 4,114] 11,233) 11,376} 15,069 613 3, 637 3, 673 5, 019 
Wheel. tractors=-2.-=2--2- mumberacs| eee 3,997) 3,915) 4, 662)|._..-...- 2,749} 2,552} 2,840 
Automobiles, passenger -----.-do.?__-_| 12,083] 39,564) 48,357) 48,960|) 11,897| 27,030) 34,336] 33,999 
Automobiles, motor trucks___.do.2__- 117/ 2,958) 7,574} 15, 150 123) 3,789} 5,954; 10,330 
Parts of automobiles------- poundszel- 2. - 2 e 6, C90} a1 16 STE oe ene 109} 2,776) 2,703} 3,116 
Pianos, players and others 
ME se Sat ate os ts ees number 2__ 472| 7,498) 8,811} 11,540 78| 2,143) 2,359) 3,019 
Tm ports: = ek ee | ec a et ee See 12,312) 32,868} 55,110) 45, 739 
urssundressed eae. === numberes|b sea os 32, 339] 49, 584)_--_____ 650} 5,765} 10,657] 11,829 
Clothing wool_-_.-..-------- pounds_-| 17, 221 911} 3,030) 3,726)| 4,370 541} 1,528) 1,657 
Combing woole22 2-26. = 22 - donee. 47| 34,337] 52,624) 47, 462 8} 19,964} 34,391! 22,889 
11913 only. 2 Full number (000 not omitted). 


NEW ZEALAND 


Exports to New Zealand increased 8.4 per cent in 1926 as a result 
of larger shipments of mineral oil, passenger automobiles, trucks, 
and iron and steel maufactures. The value of exports of rubber 
manufactures, however, was only about one-half as great as in the 
preceding year. Imports decreased 4.6 per cent in consequence of 
declines in hides and skins, furs, and butter. Imports of wool were 
about 73 per cent greater in quantity, but were only slightly higher 
in value than in 1925. 
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TRADE WITH AFRICA 
MEDITERRANEAN AFRICA 


Exports to Mediterranean Africa reached an aggregate of 
$23,700,000 in 1926 as compared with $18,200,000 in 1925, which 
resulted from larger shipments to all countries in the region except 
Morocco. Exports of coal to Egypt were over nine times as large 
as in 1925 as a consequence of the temporary cessation of shipments 
from England, and there were also substantial increases in exports 
of flour, automobiles, and tin plate. The principal exports to French 
North Africa are mineral oil and leaf tobacco. 


Chart XLII\TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH EGYPT 
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Imports totaled $39,400,000 last year, a decrease of 12 per cent. 
This decrease was owing almost entirely to the low price of Egyptian 
cotton. Imports of cotton were 10 per cent greater in quantity but 
over $5,000,000 less in value. The other leading imports from 
Mediterranean Africa are cork, iron ore, and olive oil. 


Table 56.—Trade with Africa, by Commercial Regions and Countries 


Notre.—Values in millions and tenths of millions of dollars; i. e., 00,000 omitted. Several minor countries 
are not listed separately but included in the totals. 


Exports Imports 
| 
Region and country peel as = i cpl 
191 1921-— \ - 191 1921-— on | 10908 
1914 | 1925 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 1914 | 1995 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
Africa, total.--____--- 24.6 | 69.7 | 60.7 | 70.3 | 89.1 |101.1 || 22.6 | 71.5 | 87.1 | 73.0 | 92.1 96.4 
Mediterranean_____________ 4.9 | 20.8 | 16.4 | 15.6 | 18.2 | 23.7 || 18.1 | 36.2] 41.9 | 32.7 | 45.0 39, 4 
Ooi 0) Rote Be Ae eye eae si 8.2 6.2 5.9 7.4 | 10.3 || 16.9} 33.5 | 38.8 | 30.1 | 41.0 35. 2 
Algeria and Tunis_____ A cleo W COOK 9D). O'| Oe Gk ee ak) eta Ween, One ae S 3.2 
Canary Islands---_-__-_- Ree Dll Onl merO ye Baw 8.8. pil 2 2 <2 3 At) 
IM oroecousewnes sees. 3 Re ee Wye 2 VE ar Bee Ac AY 4 .4 5 is ae 
Other Africa_.___......_.®&_| 19.7 | 48.9 | 44.3 | 54.7 | 70.9 | 77.4 4.5 | 35.3 | 45.2 | 40.3 | 47.1 57.0 
Belgian Kongo_________ (?) 15 +3 76 RS ee (2) OSH TL Oni le Dei eek. 'S deed 
British Africa— F 
WiGSt25 seat oe 3.2 7.8 8.1 8.0 | 10.7 9.9 mde 2S 7b i) bes Sills 19.8 
Southsea eae 12.9 | 31.4 | 28.4 | 36.0 | 46.2 | 51.1 2.5 9.3 | 13.4 Taek 9. 2 19.8 
(ast Sao t Pach 2.3 1.5 2.6 3.8 4.0 .9 1.8 16 iby one 20 
Madagascar___--._.___- (2) wl al ol «2 oe () 2 2 4) 6 a 
French Africa, n.e.s_-| (1) |?2.4] 19] 2.6] 33] 41 (1) 3.8 mii a Ja ae 12 
Portuguese Africa_.____ 2.8 4.7 3.9 4.6 5.6 6.5 3 9.6 | 11.0 | 16.8 | 18.5 Wilag¢ 
1 Algeria and Tunis includes French Africa, n. e. s. 3 Four-year average, 1922-1925, 


2 Less than $50,000, 
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AFRICA OTHER THAN MEDITERRANEAN 


In spite of the immense area of Africa outside of the Mediterranean 
region, trade is relatively small, as the land is for the most part thinly 
populated by races little advanced in productive capacity and require- 
ments. The trade, however, has been expanding rapidly for a number 
of years, and both exports and imports reached a record volume in 
1926. Exports are valued at $77,400,000, an increase of 9.2 per cent. 
About two-thirds of this trade is with British South Africa and consists 
principally of automobiles, mineral oils, cotton cloth, and other manu- 
factures. Exports of automobiles and mineral oils were both sub- 
stantially larger in quantity during the past year. 


Chart XLIII— TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH BRITISH SOUTH 
AFRICA 
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Imports increased in value one-fifth during 1926, amounting to 
$57,000,000. Trade with British South Africa more than doubled as 
a result of larger purchases of wool and of copper. The copper was 
actually mined in countries further north, but was exported through 
South African ports. Trade with British West Africa, which con- 
sists chiefly of cocoa and palm oil also showed a substantial gain. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND FOODSTUFFS 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IN GENERAL 


SUMMARY.—The total acreage planted to crops has varied comparatively 
little during the past eight years. It was smallest in 1924, but increased about 
2 per cent during the next two years and in 1926 was larger than in any year 
since 1919. There was also a 2 per cent increase in the general mass of crop 
production during 1926. The most significant change in acreage of any im- 
portant crop during the past year was the increase of 8.2 per cent for wheat, 
Both the acreage and the yield per acre of wheat were larger than in 1925, with 
the result that the wheat crop increased 23 per cent. The acreage and the yield 
per acre of cotton were also larger in 1926 than in 1925, with the result that the 
cotton crop increased 10 per cent and was the largest on record. Both the 
acreage and the yield per acre of corn were low in 1926, resulting in an 
unusually small crop. 

The general weighted index of prices of farm products on the farm for the 
year 1926 as a whole averaged 714 per cent lower than for 1925, and closed the 
year 11 per cent lower than in December, 1925. The index of wholesale prices 
of farm products in central markets showed a greater decrease over 1925 for the 
year as a whole than did the index for farm prices. Both indexes decreased in 
about the same proportion during the year 1926. For 1926 the spread. between 
the wholesale price index of domestic farm and food products and the wholesale 
price index for nonagricultural commodities was twice as great as in 1925. 
Marked differences in farm price movement appeared as among individual farm 
products. Fruits and vegetables and meat animals for the calendar year 1926 
averaged higher than in 1925, while cotton and cottonseed, grains, dairy and 
poultry products, and miscellaneous products were lower. The prices of cotton 
and cottonseed had a drastic decline in the latter part of 1926, with the result 
that the value of the 1926 cotton crop was 31 per cent less than that of the 1925 
crop, in spite of the fact that the production in 1926 was 9.7 per cent greater 
than in 1925. 


Table 1.—Summary of Agricultural Products 


Item 1919 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


Acreage, 19 principal crops (thousands) -_| 351, 294 | 345, 893 | 347, 616 | 349, 428 | 342,155 | 346, 690 | 349, 659 
Acreage, 7 principal cereals (thousands) -| 228, 013 | 226, 474 | 221,761 | 219, 604 | 208,178 | 212, 184 | 213, 850 
Value of agricultural exports (millions 


OUGOlars) deo ate ee ee) 4,112 2, 116 1, 885 1, 821 2,110 2, 135 1, 815 
Value per acre of 10 leading crops (dollars) 35. 74 14. 45 19, 23 215 62) 23. 88 pe sales 19. 07 
Index of crop yields}... 02-2 -cecons- 99. 8 91.7 96. 7 96. 1 98. 1 99. 6 104. 6 
Index of farm prices (1909-1913= 100) --_- 209 116 124 135 134 147 136 
Indexes (1919=100): 

Acreage of 19 Cropss...-----=--=2-=- 100 98. 5 99. 0 99. 5 97.4 98. 7 99. 5 
Acreage of 7 principal cereals- -- ---- 100 99. 3 97. 3. 96. 3 91.3 93. 1 93.8 
Mass of crop production___--------- 100 93 102 102 103 104 106 


1 These figures are for the year ending Dec. 31, and exclude forest products. 
2 Based on 10-year moving average; that is, each year is expressed as a percentage of the average for the 
10 preceding years, weighted according to crop values in 1919. 


At the close of the year the farm price of wheat was 40 per cent and that of 
corn 14 per cent above the pre-war average, while cotton was 13 per cent below 
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the pre-war figure. The farm prices of the principal kinds of livestock, except 
sheep, increased a little in 1926 as compared with 1925 and, except for lambs 
and sheep, were slightly higher in December than a year earlier. Sugar prices, 
which have been at a very low level for two years, advanced in the latter part of 
1926. 

Revised indexes of quantity and price of exports of agricultural products show 
that in 1926 such exports were 75 per cent greater in value than in 1910-1914 
as a result of an average increase of 20 per cent in quantity and of 47 per cent 
in price. Between 1925 and 1926 the quantity increased 4 per cent and the 
price decreased 18 per cent. There was a reduction between 1925 and 1926 
in the quantity of exports of animal and dairy products and an increase in the 
quantity of exports of grains, vegetables, fruits and nuts, and cotton. 


RECENT MOVEMENTS OF ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION 


Statistics of production of agricultural products have very differ- 
ent significance from those for manufactured, mineral, and forest 
products. In the latter industries large production is normally a 
sign of prosperity for producers. The producer has it largely in his 
power to change the volume of output in accordance with demand. 
In consequence large production and relatively high prices are likely 
to go together, and low production and low prices together. In agri- 
culture the adjustment of production to demand is much more 
difficult and slow. The farmer must produce to meet a demand 
which may be determined many months or (in the case of animal 
products) even two or three years later. Moreover, the greater part 
of the work on farms, especially crop planting, is performed by the 
owners themselves, so that production can not be much diminished 
by laying off employees. Finally, crop output is greatly affected by 
weather conditions outside the control of the producer. It often 
happens, therefore, that production and prices move by no means in 
parallel; a large crop may bring less total receipts than a smaller one. 

The individual farmer, and still more farmers as a group, normally 
vary the total acreage planted but little from year to year. They 
may make considerable adjustments in the relative area devoted to 
different crops, but even such changes are often limited by charac- 
teristics of the soil and other physical conditions. 

Aggregate Acreage, Production, and Value of Crops. 

The total acreage planted to crops has declined slightly since the 
end of the World War, during which it had been abnormally stimu- 
lated. The decrease has been chiefly in wheat and rye. According 
to the agricultural census of 1924, the area in principal crops (a 
figure on a different basis from the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates in Table 4) was 338,516,000 acres, as compared with 348,552,000 
acres in 1919. According to the estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture, there was an increase in total acreage in each of the last 
two years, and the 1926 acreage was larger than in any year since 
1919. 
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Changes from one year to the next in aggregate production of all 
crops combined, for the country as a whole, are usually small, favor- 
able conditions in one region or for one crop being largely offset by 
unfavorable conditions for other regions or other crops. The meas- 
urement of changes in the “mass of crop production” is made by 
applying constant prices to the quantities produced in different years 
and comparing the aggregate values thus ascertained. According to 
this index, there has been a slow but steady gain in total production 
during the past five years, the index (based on the average of 1910— 
1914 as 100) standing at 114 in 1926, 112 in 1925, 111 in 1924, and 
110 in each of the two preceding years. No official calculation is 
made of quantitative changes in the production of animal products 
as a group. 

According to the estimates of the Department of Agriculture, the 
total value of farm crops in 1925 (the latest year for which data 
are available) was $10,270,000,000, a decrease of 4.7 per cent as 
compared with 1924, and the total value of animal products was 
$6,694,000,000, an increase of 13.4 per cent. The net total value 
of all farm products, after excluding duplication owing to the feeding 
of crops to livestock, was estimated at $13,031,000,000, an increase 
of 6.6 per cent as compared with the preceding year. Comparisons 
of the values of crops and of animal products over a long series of 
years are shown in Table 3. 


Table 2.—Gross Value of Farm Products—Department of Agriculture Estimates 


(Value in millions of dollars] 


Value Per Value Per 
cent mae ck Se cent 
dis dis- 

Product tribu- Product tribu- 
1923 1924 1925 tion, 1923 1924 1925 | tion, 
1925 || 1925 
: i | cy 
Total crops-_--_- 10, 401 |10, 770 |10,269 | 100.0 Total animal 
products-_____ 6,271 | 5,902 | 6,694; 100.0 
Cereals. See. 5-2 4,138 | 4,669 | 4, 056 39. 5 | 
Cotion. 25.38 a2. 1,657 | 1,766 | 1,656 16.2 || Animals raised_..-.__ 2,477 | 2,243 | 2,716 40. 6 
Flax, fiber and seed-- 37 74 50 -5 || Bee products_._..... 12: 12 12 ae, 
Braitse--2: 2008. 2.32 642 614 657 6.4 | Dairy products_____- 2,652 | 2,586 | 2, 747 41.0 
Hay and forage_-_-____ 1,619 | 1,674 | 1, 514 14.7 || Poultry products__-__| 1, 039 968 | 1,117 16.6 
Legume seeds-_--._--- 172 153 149 Sal MNVIOOL Saeene reer ees Se 87 89 98 1.5 
Seeds for planting---- 46 26 24 .2 || Other animal prod- 
Sugar crops--_--..--- 153 150 138 Lio MAIC US sos ame as 8G 4 4 4 1 
Tobacco Bes 311 244 250 2.4 
Vegetables._.......-- 1,169 | 963 | 1,311 12.8 || Net total, all 
Farm-forest products; 318 306 327 3. 2 products____- 12, 382 |12, 219 |18,031 |_.-___- 
Other crops_.--.....- 139 131 137 13 
HI 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Principal Individual Crops. 

Of the five principal crops, the acreage of wheat, cotton, and 
potatoes increased in 1926 compared with 1925 while the acreage of 
corn and hay decreased. The most marked changes in acreage were 
the increase of 14.5 per cent in rice and the declines of 11.6 and 11.1 
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per cent in rye and peanuts, respectively. The acreage of cotton was 
the highest ever recorded, showing an increase of 3.5 per cent over 
1925. The acreages of rye, corn, and hay, on the other hand, were 
lower than in any other recent year. 


Chart I—ACREAGE OF FIVE PRINCIPAL CROPS 


MILLIONS OF ACRES 


ca 


Table 3.—Estimated Value of Farm Products 
NotE.—Values 1877 to 1908 are based on farm prices December 1, while those for 1909 to date are obtained 
by multiplying crep and animal production by weighted prices ‘or the crop year. Beginning with 1919, 
a number of items, which previously had not been included in making these estimates were added. 


{In millions of dollars] 


ots eee 
F exclud- exclud- 
Animal re ing Animal crops ing 
Year Crops | prod- COS crops Year Crops | prod- ed to crops 
ucts | live: | fed to uets | live: | ted t 
stock | ‘ive. stock liv oe 
| stock stock 
19075 522 soe 2, D19" ce 442 als Oa Tal: cos oOk lola eaten eee 6,799 | 3,778 | 3,110 7, 467 
at (census) ____- 2,760 | 1,579 | 1,178 SLO Lal fel Ono eee 6,717 | 4,099 | 2,930 7, 886 
1800 = Ses oe 3,:020-|. 1,718") 1,383 3; SOON O14 se ees 7,268 | 4,249 | 3,352 8, 165 
1900228. 2s ee 3,192 | 1,818 | 1,461 85 S40 WIGISS 2 ee 7,957 | 4,303 | 3,622 8, 638 
1001 eee. Sates 3,385 | 1,917 | 1,659 3, 643 || 1916____-_- 10,305 | 4,862 | 4,808 | 10,359 
O02 hte: on tee 3,578) | -2,-016- |. 1,787.1 3,807 |) 19172. 2 oe - 14,277 | 6,539 | 6,867 | 13,949 
1903: 4 re eee ee 3,772 | 2,116 | 1,752 4,136 || 1918__..-_- 14, 814 | 8,082 | 6,392 | 16,504 
TO0AS wase eta ret 3,982 | 2,140 | 1,860 4, 262 || 1919_______ 16, 561 | 8,275.| 7,159'| 17,677 
ROOD See ee eee 4,013 | 2,261 1,887 4, 387 |)1920 Ser 2s 11,578 | 7,709 | 4,476 | 14,811 
LOG Acne eh 4,263 | 2,501 | 1,980 4,784 || 1921_-_.-_- 7,759 | 5,589 | 3,080 | 10, 268 
190 ee eee ATOM Qeiak ln ee 20ouln wD; LOD ul leozeememees 9,430 | 5,651 | 3,870] 11,211 
1GOR oe eee ee 5,098: | 2,792 | 2,426 | 5,464 |) 1923-2 10,401 | 6,271 | 4,290 | 12,382 
L000 Tt es ee 5,483 | 3,398 | 2,409 6, 472 || 1924.22 -| 10,770 | 5,902 | 4,453 | 12,219 
1OLOR. Woe a ee 6, 211,)|3).743: 1) 42,762 1° | 77, 192: |) 19252 = 10, 269 | 6,694 | 3,932 | 138, 031 
LOUIS Seer. eee 6,495 | 3,485 | 2,988 6, 992 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
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Table 4.—Acreage, Production, and Value of Major Crops (Department of Agri- 
culture Estimates) 


Nore.— All figures in thousands of units specified except yield per acre. 
differ appreciably for some crops from the census figures in Table 9. 


The figures for 1924 in this table 


Produc- Yield Produc- Yield 
Acres tion per acre Value ! Acres tion per acre Value ! 
Year — 
Corn (bushels) Wheat (bushels) 
10202. <2t2 932 101, 699 | 3, 208, 584 31.5 2, 150, 332 61, 143 833, 027 13.6 1, 197, 263 
1179 (eles eos Pe 103, 740 | 3, 068, 569 29. 6 1, 297, 213 63, 696 814, 905 12.8 754, 834 
1922.45. 2582 102, 846 | 2, 906, 020 28.3 1, 910, 775 62, 317 867, 598 13.9 873, 412 
12S oe eee 104,324 | 3,053, 557 29.3 2, 217, 229 59, 659 797, 394 13.4 736, 006 
1924224 22 5 100, 863 2, 309, 414 22.9 2, 266, 771 52, 535 864, 428 16.5 1, 123, 086 
1ODh a > eee 101,359 | 2, 916, 961 28.8 | 1,966,761 | 52,255 676, 429 12.9 957, 907 
L926 ey ees 99,492 | 2, 645,031 26. 6 1, 703, 430 56, 526 832, 305 14.7 997, 589 
Oats (bushels) Barley (bushels) 
be | 
16265335 ae 42, 491 1, 496, 281 35. 2 688, 311 7, 600 189, 332 24.9 135, 083 
itiei cern bee 45,495 | 1,078,341 23.7 325, 954 7, 414 154, 946 20.9 64, 934 
1929s 820s 40,790 | 1, 215, 803 29.8} 478, 948 7, 317 182, 068 24.9 95, 560 
1928. 2 ae 40, 981 1, 305, 883 31.9 | 541, 137 7, 835 197, 691 25, 2 107, 038 
19945 - 2S ¥ 42,110 | 1, 502, 529 35.7 717, 189 6, 925 181, 575 26.2 134, 590 
[9252 ae 44,872 | 1, 487, 550 33.2 565, 506 8, 088 216, 554 26. 8 127, 453 
$026 fare 44, 394 | 1, 253, 739 28. 2 499, 531 8, 200 191, 182 23.3 109, 677 
Rye (bushels) Potatoes (bushels) 
. 
1920-5 eee 4, 409 60, 490 13.7 76, 693 3, 657 403, 296 110.3 461, 778 
i 4 rn 4, 528 61, 675 13. 6 43, 014 3, 941 361, 659 91.8 398, 362 
AY RR so ese 6, 672 103, 362 15.5 70, 841 4, 307 453, 396 105. 3 263, 355 
1023. be fet. 5,171 | 63, 077 12:2 40, 971 3, 816 416, 105 109.0 324, 889 
Oy ee Ewe 4, 150 65, 466 15.8 69, 696 3, 327 421, 585 126.7 263, 312 
POOH Se cheese ae 3, 974 46, 456 it By 36, 340 3, 092 323, 465 104. 6 604, 072 
2 a reer 3, 513 40, 024 11.4 33, 416 3, 151 356, 360 113.1 504, 993 
Cotton (bales of 500 pounds gross) Tobacco (pounds) 
19202 ee 35, 878 13,440 | 2178.4 933, 658 1,960 | 1,582, 225 807. 3 335, 675 
192s. Le 30, 509 7, 954 2124.5 643, 933 1, 427 1, 069, 693 749. 6 212, 728 
9 A se wy 33, 036 9, 762 2141.3 1, 160, 968 1, 695 1, 246, 837 735. 6 289, 248 
1923 ae ee 37, 123 10,140 | 2130.6 | 1,571, 823 1,877 | 1,515,110 807. 2 301, 096 
IS2Re 24 41, 360 13, 628 2157.4 1, 540, 884 1, 706 I, 251, 343 733. 6 259, 139 
10252 3-6 et 46, 053 16, 104 2167.2 1, 464, 032 1, 757 1, 376, 628 783.3 250, 774 
LU. Sole ee 47, 653 17, 911 2181.9 1, 016, 346 1, 665 1, 323, 388 795.0 245, 175 
Flaxseed (bushels) All hay (short tons) 
1920 ==. ---=s5 1, 757 10, 752 6.1 18, 999 73, 888 107, 245 1. 45 1, 783, 470 
ieee ee 1, 108 8, 029 7.2 11, 648 74, 401 97, 849 1. 32 1, 100, 060 
0022. o ess. 1,113 10, 375 9.3 21, 941 77, 030 111, 879 1.45 1, 317, 239 
1093 Lea 2,014 17, 060 8.5 35, 951 75, 424 106, 611 1.41 1, 398, 220 
WOE. 2 ee 3, 469 31, 547 9.1 71, 728 76, 352 112, 481 1.47 1, 460, 430 
$025 asc aoe 3, 078 22, 424 7.3 50, 783 72, 791 98, 441 1.35 1, 303, 618 
jt. See ea si 2, 897 19, 459 6.7 37, 775 72, 346 96, 362 1.33 1, 317, 207 


1 Based on Dec. 1 prices. 


2 Pounds per acre. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


The yields per acre of the various crops in 1926 show considerable 
divergencies in their comparison with 1925. 


The 1926 cotton yield 


per acre was the largest since 1914 and the yield of potatoes was the 
third largest on record, being exceeded only in 1924 and 1912. The 
1926 yield of oats was smaller than in any year since 1921 and that of 
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rye since 1887. The 1926 total hay yield was practically the same 
as the 1921 yield, which was the smallest on record. The largest 
increases in yields were shown by sweet potatoes and grain sorghums, 
which amounted to 26 per cent and 24.6 per cent, respectively. 
The greatest decreases were for beans and oats, 16.9 per cent and 
15.1 per cent, respectively. 

As a consequence of these changes in acreage and in yield per 
acre, several marked changes occurred in crop production. With 
both the acreage and the yield per acre of cotton higher than in any 
of the five previous years, the production of cotton in 1926 was much 
the largest of any year on record. On the other hand, rye, with both 
the smallest acreage and the smallest yield per acre of any recent 
year, showed in 1926 a much smaller production than in any year 
since 1912. Hay production was also smaller than for a number of 
years. On account of a great decrease in acreage, the production of 
potatoes in 1926 was smaller than in any recent year except 1925, 
in spite of the fact that the yield per acre of potatogs in 1926 was 
comparatively high. 

Production both of wheat and of rice was 23 per cent greater in 
1926 than in 1925, while production of sweet potatoes and of grain 
sorghums was 34 per cent greater. The output of the other leading - 
crops decreased in 1926 as compared with 1925. 

The general decline in the value of crops, which began in 1925, 
continued in 1926. The crop values in Tables 4 and 5 are calculated 
on the basis of December 1 prices. Each of the important crops 
except wheat, hay, and peanuts declined in value in 1926 compared 
with 1925. The cotton crop showed a decrease in total value of 31 
per cent, despite the record production. 


Table 5.—Acreage, Production, and Value of Other Crops (Department of Agri- 
culture Estimates) 


{Acreage, production, and value in thousands] 


Crop 1924 1925 1926 Crop 1924 1925 1926 

Rice: Sweet potatoes: 

INCEOR EO een nee 850 889 1,018 AIGTOS 228 ae een oe 688 779 830 

Production (bu.)--__- 32, 498 | 33,309 | 41, 006 Production (bu.).___- 53, 912 | 62,319 | 88,658 

Yield per acre (bu.)__| 38.2 37.5 40.3 Yield per acre (bu.)_-| 78.4 80.0 100. 8 

Walie lorie tou 45, 009 | 51, 232 44, 988 Value! 80, 075 
Buckwheat: Peanuts 

ACTOS Ue cio les oe eee 745 747 707 ‘ACTOS Soo oe ba eee 852 

Production (bu.)-___- 13, 357 | 18,994 | 12,922 Production (lbs.)---_- 745, 059 |698, 475 | 626, 866 

Yield per acre (bu.) _- 17.9 18.7 18.3 Yield per acre (1bs.)--| 627.7 | 729.1 735.8 

Viale! 22S e see 13, 708 | 12, 423 11, 408 Wislite te 55 Sos os 34, 259 | 25, 390 28, 214 
Grain sorghums: 2 Beans, dry, edible: 2 

CLOSES a ee anes 3, 813 4, 120 4, 410 ACTOS: 24 ces sete see 1, 576 1, 606 1, 659 

Production (bu.)-___- 80, 443 | 75, 230 | 100,710 Production (bu.)_____ 15, 164 | 19,928 | 17,138 

Yield per acre (bu.)__-| 21.1 18.3 22. 8 Yield per acre (bu.) -- 9.6 12.4 10.3 

Valtie le uaa 2 eee 68, 501 | 56,769 | 54, 873 Vialtie tues eee 56, 744 | 65,376 | 50, 228 
Cottonseed: 3 | 

Production (tons)-.--| 6,051 | 7,150 8, 267 | 

NV Ale. Sees USES SE 195, 951 |194, 970 | 154, 089 


1 Based on Dec. 1 prices. 3 Acreage same as for cotton; see Table 4. 
2 For principal producing States only. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
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Table 6.—Per Cent Change, 1926 from 1925, in Acreage, Production, and Value 


of Crops 
2 = Jae “5 
Crop eek P Hine Value Crop he St ey Value 
8 —9.3 == 1354s OULONSOOG: <= 22 nee eee eee ee +15. 6 —21.0 
2 | +23.0 Soil Potatoes ae revte ease ee +1.9 | +10. 2 —16.4 
1 | —15.7 —11.7 || Sweet potatoes_....__.__- +6.5 | +34. 2 —5.8 
4| -11.7 15. Ol) Blaxséed. 222. Sanches se —5..9 |) —18. 2. — 20.10 
6 | —13.8 == SiON POWACCO an anes a —5. 2 —3.9 = 2,2 
5 | +23.1 — 12.2 Peannte. © besos. Boe Sih: 1083 + 11.1 
Hay OP ie ae a ts Ra —.6 —2.1 +1.0 || Beans, dry, edible_______- +3.3 | —14.0 —23, 2 
Cottons te eee ee +3.5 | +11. 2 —30.6 || Grain sorghums---.._____- +7.0 | +33.9 —3.3 


Source: Computed from Tables 4 and 5. 


Chart II—POPULATION: RURAL POPULATION, IMPROVED LAND, AND 
CROP ACREAGE 


IMPROVED LAND 


THE LONGER SWING OF FARM PRODUCTION 


Comparative Growth of Population and Agriculture. 

Agricultural industry expanded about as fast as the population in- 
creased down to 1890. (Table7.) For the next 30 years the growth 
of agriculture hardly kept pace with that of population and in recent 
years there has been an actual decrease in the extent of agricultural 
operations. The rate of increase in the agricultural population 
throughout our entire history has been materially less than that of 
the total population and for the last 15 or 20 years the number of 
people on the farms has been practically stationary. Wider use of 
machinery and advances in efficiency, however, have enabled the 
farm population to expand materially its production per capita. The 
area of improved land per capita of the total population of the coun- 
try was appreciably greater in 1880 and in 1890 (5.7 acres in each of 
these years) than at the earlier censuses but it has since shown a 
decided falling off, being 4.4 acres in 1925. 
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Census figures for total area in harvested crops are available only 
since 1899. As against a gain of 21 per cent in population from 1900 
to 1910, the acreage in crops (orchards and a few minor crops not 
included) increased 10 per cent; during the next decade the corre- 
sponding increases were 15 and 12 per cent, respectively. The 
acreage of harvested crops as reported by the census (counting in 
1924 only those included in 1919) was 2.9 per cent less in 1924 than in 
1919, the acreage of cereals having fallen no less than 14.5 per cent. 
(Table 9.) 


Table '7.—Comparative Growth of Population and Agriculture 


Notre.—“ Rural Population”’ is that outside incorporated places or certain New England towns; while 
the ‘‘Rural Population’”’ generally shown by the Census includes incorporated places of less than 2,500 
inhabitants. 


Population (thousands) | Area (thousands of acres) 

Number | 4 verage 
Census ye! of farms acres per 

sue SeBt Per Adtacm Im- Har- (thou- ein 

Total Rural cent etal proved vested | Cereals?| sands) 
rural ua land crops ! 
185022 See ae. 23, 192 293, 561 113,033)... .. 2 1, 449 202. 6 
1860-25 ee = 31, 443 407, 213 163, 1119... See eee 2, 044 199, 2 
18fO 2 3s 3 38, 558 407, 735 15S, O20 Geo Seren ee eae 2, 660 153. 3 
18802 ee 50, 156 536, 082 284,771 |) aes 118, 806 4, 009 133. 7 
1S fo pees 62, 948 623, 219 ERATE 7A | RIeOINE e 140, 379 4, 565 136. 5 
1900 252 ewer 75, 995 838, 592 414, 498 283, 149 184, 982 5, 737 146, 2 
19102. 2282 bees 91, 972 878, 798 478, 452 311, 195 191, 396 6, 362 138, 1 
1920. -. Sexe: 105, 711 955, 884 503, 073 348, 552 219, 031 6, 448 148. 2 
1925\= seers 4115, 378 924,319 | 5 505, 027 | § 344, 549 | 7 186, 338 6, 872 145.1 
Percentage of 
Percentage of increase over preceding | Acres per capita of total| total area of 

census population United States | -Per- 
in— centage 
Census of farm 

year land 

Rural Im- Acre- | Acre- Im- Har- ; Im- tay 
Lou: popu- | proved | age in | age in | proved| vested | Cereals oe proved proved 
lation | land crops | cereals} land crops land 

S50 5 see ness NS ee Pn Ree ADL eee 2 Eee 2 AR ee eet ll oe een 15.6 6.0 38. 5 
1860: Se ae 3556) Le eeee ee 440 ele we 2 ainsi | Seige ares Fey 21.4 8.6 40.1 
187052. 3-2-5 S222; inl tera = ESS hese ocean eee eae all ee eee 21.4 9.9 46.3 
1880 _- ro 1 Mot a Sa 1M fh Wee eee ee libs ee 2. 37 28. 2 15.0 53. 1 
TS00. Sc Bae 25.5 9.5 25:16 3| eer ee 18.2 2. 23 32.7 18.8 57.4 
1900 Sains pee 20.7 9.5 15 Ol ye ee 31.8 2. 43 Coa) ee 2B) 49.4 
Deiat eee Soe 2 21.0 5.9 15.4 9.9 3.5 2.08 46.2 25.1 54.4 
TOO ce tee 14.9 1.9 Orel 12.0 14.4 2.07 50. 2 26.4 52.6 
925i ae cee a 9.1 1.3 «4 —1l1 | —14.5 1. 62 48.6 26.5 54. 6 


1 Data relate to preceding year; a few minor crops are not covered. 

2 Data relate to preceding year. 

3 It is generally considered that the census of 1870 understated the population in the South. Other data 
may also have been understated. - 

4 Estimated. 

5 Not strictly comparable with earlier years, based on new form of questions. 

6 Includes acreage in fruits and nuts and sundry minor crops, which is not shown in Table 9. 

7 Emmer and spelt and mixed crops excluded. See note 3, Table 9. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 

The average size of farms has shown no great change in recent 
decades. The breaking up of large ranches in the West has been 
offset by some increase in the prevailing size of farms in the States 
of longer settlement. 

The value of farm property between 1900 and 1910 more than 
doubled and during the next 10 years it nearly doubled again, the 
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cause lying partly in the expansion of the agricultural area and equip- 
ment, partly in the rise of the general price level of commodities, and 
partly in speculative anticipation of further advances in prices of 
farm products. The sharp fall in prices of agricultural products 
following 1920 resulted in a great decline in the values of farm prop- 
erty. Land and buildings had been valued at $66,300,000,000 in 
1920, but fell to $49,500,000,000 in 1925. The average value of farm 
land per acre for the country as a whole was more than $69 in 1920 
and about $53.50 in 1925. 


Farm Tenure. 


The relative growth of farm tenancy is shown in Table 8. The 
percentage of tenants rose from 35.3 in 1900 to 38.7 in 1925. Some- 
what more than one-fourth of the total farm acreage and about one- 
third of the improved farm land is operated by tenants. A large 
proportion of the tenant farmers are young men, often sons or sons- 
in-law of the owners, and the very great majority of all older farmers 


own their land. F 
Table 8—Farm Tenure 


Farms gehts Hie and Farms operated by tenants 
Item = 
1900 1910 1920 1925 1900 1910 1920 1925 
Number of farms___------ |3, 712, 408/4, 006, 826 3, 993, 539! 3, 909, 031) 2, 024, 964|2, 354, 676/2, 454, 804) 2, 462, 609 
Per cent of all farms__-_- 64.7 63. 0 61.9) 61.4 35. 3) 37. 0) 38. 1 38. 7 
Acreage: 
All land (thousands of 
BCTES ioe east e ts ae 643, 558) 652,285) 690, 904/659, 213, 465) 195,034) 226,513] 264, 980/265, 105, 887 
Per cent distribution_ 76. 7 74. 2 1253) 71.3) 23. 3 25. 8 27.7 28. 7 
Improved land (thou- 
sands of acres) -__-- 289,141} 322,164) 327, 318 (2) 125, 358] 156,287} 175, 755 (2) 
Per cent distribution_ 69. 8} 67.3 65. 1 (2) 30. 2 32. 7) 34. 9) () 


in 1920 was 2.6 per cent (1925 not reported). 
2 Not available. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
Acreage and Production of Crops, 1889 to 1924. 

For long-term comparison of crop changes the decennial censuses 
furnish the most accurate basis. (Tables 9 and 10.) The census 
figures for individual crops, however, are more satisfactory as an 
indication of tendencies in acreage than in production, since weather 
conditions in a given census year may be unusually favorable or 
otherwise, resulting in considerable variation from normal yield. 
Cereals occupied a decidedly smaller proportion of the total area 
in crops in 1924 than at any previous census, the absolute total for 
cereals being but little greater than in 1899. The area in hay and 
forage has risen quite steadily. Cotton acreage increased rapidly 
down to 1909 but, owing to the ravages of the boll weevil, remained 
substantially stationary for some time thereafter; in recent years it 
has again risen rapidly. 
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Chart II]. ACREAGE OF PRINCIPAL CROPS (CENSUS RETURNS) 


MILLIONS OF ACRES HARVESTED 


re 


1924 


HAY & FORAGE 


1889 
1899 
1909 
1919 
1924 


. POTATOES 


Table 9.—Comparative Acreage and Production of Principal Crops (Census 
Returns) 


{All figures expressed in thousands of acres or of units specified: Hay and forage, hay, sugar cane, and 
sugar beets, in tons; tobacco, in pounds; small fruits, in quarts; cotton, in running bales; and all other 
items, in bushels. Total acreage for 1924 excludes crops not shown by acreage at pre vious censuses but 
includes estimates for minor crops for which data are not yet available} 


Acres harvested (thousands) Production (thousands of units specified) 
Crop 
1889 | 1899 1909 1919 1924 1899 1909 1919 1924 
All crops with acre- 

age reports...--..-- (4) 2983, 1491: 2311), 19514348 Sno) 4338, 0001. nan nlc wemecccclecc-caceselsa-ceasaes 
All cereals 3___ 140, 379} 184, 982) 191, 396} 219, 031] 186, 338)| 4, 438, 857| 4, 512, 564) 4, 680, 986) 4, 244, 298 
CORN aso: 72, 088| 94,914) 98,383} 87,772] 82, 329]| 2, 666, 324) 2,552, 190} 2, 345, 833) 1, 823, 880 
Wheat____ 33, 580| 52,589) 44, 263} 73,099] 50, 862 658, 534: 683, 379 945, 403 800, 876 
Wats. eer | 28,321) 29,540) 35,159] 37,991) 37,650 943, 389] 1, 007, 143) 1, 055, 183} 1, 304, 599 
Barley___- i Re PH | 4, 470 7, 699 6, 473 6, 767; 119, 635 173, 344 122, 025 159, 139 
IRV Ck, eee ene 2, 172 2, 054 2, 196 7, 679 3, 744, 25, 569) 29, 520 75, 992 55, 674 
Rice (rough) ____- 161 342 610 911 744) 9, 003 21, 839 35, 331 29, 526 
Kafir and milo_._ (1) 267 1, 635 3, 619 3, 526) 5, 169 17, 597 72, 086 58, 600 

Beans (dry edible) ___ (1) 454 803 1, 162 1, 637) 5,064) = 11, 251 14, 079 (1) 

Peas (dry) (1) 968 1, 305 866 Ova 9, 440 7, 129) 5, 743 () 
Flaxseed______ 1, 319 2, 111 2, 083 1, 261 3, 435 19, 979 19, 513 6, 653 28, 246 
IPeanuts= snes aseeee 204 517 870 1, 125 1, 105 11, 964 19, 416 27, 450 26, 897 
Hay and forage_____- (1) 2 61, 691) 2 72, 402) ? 81,618) 88, 988 279,252) 297,755} 2% 128, 549 116, 792 
Hay alone____..- 452,949) 58,584! 68,227) 72,780} 82,315 71, 113 87, 216 90, 356 88, 384 
Tobacco 1, 101 1, 295 1, 864 1, 538) 868, 113} 1, 055, 765} 1, 372, 993] 1, 106, 340 
Cotton 2s: 5) 24, 275} 32,044; 33,740} 39, 204 9, 535 10, 649 11, 376 13, 683 
Potatoes 2, 939 3, 669 3, 252 2,911 273, 318 389, 195 290, 428 352, 462 
Sweet potatoes______ 525} 537 641 804 467 42, 517 59, 232 78, 092 37, 444 

Other vegetables 5___| (1) 2,162} 2,763] 1,475] 1,638 (1) (1) (Q) 0) 
Sugaricanie2.2 25-221 275 387 477 373 6 326 4, 202 6, 240) 3, 545 § 1, 664 
Sugar beets___ (1) 110 360 636 743 793 3, 902 5, 993 6, 989 

Small fruits_. ie Hee aS (1) 310 272 249 (1) 463, 219 426, 566 324, 989 (1) 

Orchard fruits _____- (¢3) (1) (1) (1) () 212, 366 213, 974 230, 682 () 


1 Not available. 

? Excluding corn cut for forage (14,502,932 acres and 17,793,742 tons in 1919); the acreage is practically 
al) duplicated in the acreages shown for corn harvested as grain. 

’ Emmer and spelts and mixed crops in 1924 excluded; earlier years, included. The acreage and pro- 
duction for these crops in 1919 were 743,907 acres, and 16,443,653 bushels. 

4 Figures for 1889 include small quantities of coarse forage crops. 

5 were farm gardens in 1899 and 1909, in 1919 vegetables raised for sale only, and in 1924 only seven 
vegetables. 

6 Acreage for all States; production for Louisiana only. 

Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 10.—Indexes of Acreage and Production of Principal Crops (Census 


Returns) 
Acreage (1899= 100) Production (1899= 100) 
Crop "it = 
1889 | 1899 | 1909 | 1919 | 1924 | 1889 | 1899 | 1909 | 1919 | 1924 

All crops with acreage reports__...._____|__._.- LOOM ELLOS 128: |PRULb ie eanloo sale ences oealoc aes, 
All cereals 2 {Sees ok PA 76 100 | 103 118 | 101 79 100 102 105 96 
(gC ey = Se eg eee a 76 100 | 104 92 87 80 100 96 88 68 
Wiheat 222 ae Abas ie 64 100 84 139 97 71 100 104 144 122 
Oatex= att Creer ea: fee es Se 96 100 119 129 127 86 100 107 112 138 
Barley see ee ee i ea 72 100 172 145 151 65 100 145 102 133 
VO tree eee so os een ware bes, 106 100 107 | 374 182 111 100 | 115 | 297 218 
Pobacco:422) abe Ee ek 63 100 | 118 169 154 56 100 | 122 158 127 
Ohio: 22 ea een ee Eee a 83 100 132 139 161 78 100 112 119 144 
Potatoes 5s 2220 eee Ae Se eS 89 100 125 | 111 99 80 100 142 106 129 
Sweet potatoessees see ea eae ee 98} 100; 119] 150 87 103| 100] 1389] 184 88 


Source: Computed from Table 9. 


Average Yields per Acre. 


In considering average yields (Table 11) it should be borne in 
mind that agriculture has been pushing gradually westward. From 
about 1890 down to 1920 this movement involved the increasing 
cultivation, especially for cereals, of land with inadequate rainfall; 
since 1920 some of this land has ceased to be cultivated. There has 
been decade by decade improvement in methods of cultivation, seed 
selection, etc., with consequent higher yields per acre in any given 
region, but for certain crops this improvement has been in consider- 
able part offset in the averages for the country as a whole by the 
lower yield on much of the land added to cultivation. In 1926 six 
of the twelve crops in Table 11 showed an increase in average yield 
over 1925 and also over the five-year period, 1921 to 1925. In this 
rise cotton was preeminent, showing a very large increase in its yield. 
Rice and sweet potatoes in 1926 reached yields per acre higher than 
the average for any other period shown in the table. 


Table 11.—-Average Yield per Acre of the Principal Crops 


Sweet 

Yearly average : Pota- ~| Cot- | To- | Hay | Flax- 

or year Corn |Wheat| Oats |Barley| Rye | Rice | ‘to¢5 Dore ton | bacco |(tame)| seed 

Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu, Bu. Bu Bu. Bu. | Lbs. | Lbs Tons | Bu 

1866-1875--..--- 26.1 12.0 | 28.2 22.6 13) 6 eres 93;'0" S22 2828 L7(652 Wetec 22 5.22 — 
1876-1885 -_--..-- 25.4 12.3 27.4 22. 4 13; Ose oes Blais sees WOM ae ssa= js Fees 
1886-1895_------ 23.87) 12.7 | 26.1 22584) 1278.) seas Te anlest ize. L76sO3: 2-22 TSU Rs Sees 
1896-1900------- 26.2 12.9 28.9 23.9 Foti Ue eee ee tH AY ll | O33 eee <= 1588 lgaee eee 
1901-1905-.------ 25. 3 TAO SOsoraie | Lb nOrezee- = 89.3 87.5 | 184.8 | gm 800 151g sass = 
1906-1910.------ 27.6 14.7 28.4 25.1 16.3 32.4 97.1 90.9 | 180.3 | @ 826 1. 44 8.7 
1911-1915.------ 26.0 15.5 Bled 26. 5 16.5 33. 8 98. 4 95.7 | 192.0 | @ 813 1, 41 BUG 
1916-1920------- 27.0 13. 6 33.2 24.1 13.9 | 39.1 96..0 97.2 | 163.2 812 1. 51 6.4 
1921-1925.------ 27.8 13.8 30. 9 24.8 13.8 38.7 | 107.5 ee 3 | 144.2 764 1.51 8.3 
DR ee ae 29.3 13. 4 31.9 25. 2 122). 37. 7.|:309:.0 97.9 | 130.6 | £807 1. 49 8.5 
NO 244 s2 222 Pes 22.9 16.5 35.7 | 26.2 15,8" 385211267 78.4 | 157.4 734 1. 60 9.1 
CDA Es CS 28.8 12.9 33. 2 26.8 nD 74 37.5 | 104.6 80.0 | 167.2 783 1.47 Wed 
926s5 22 Se Se 26. 6 14.7 28. 2 23.3 TA 40.3 | 113.1 | 100.8 | 181.9 795 1.47 6.7 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
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PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Prices of agricultural commodities showed a decided downward 
movement in 1926, the changes being much greater than in 1925. 
Decreases were shown for almost all of the important farm products, 
but there were considerable differences in the size of these fluctuations. 


General Price Indexes of Agricultural and Other Products. 

Table 12 presents comparative index numbers for the prices of 
agricultural products and of other commodities. In all these indexes 
the individual products entering into them are weighted according 
to their approximate importance. The index numbers are all based 
on 1910-1914 taken as 100. Some difference in movement appears 
between central-market prices of domestic farm and food products 
and those of all farm and food products, including imported articles, 
but greater interest attaches to the former. 


Table 12.—Index Numbers of Prices of Agricultural and Other Products 


Wholesale prices, central markets, 1910-1914=100 
Farm 

prices, a debe All oe 

30 com- omestic| Domestic . | modities 
Yearly average or year modities,| and im- | and im- side ls except | 41 com- 
1910-1914 | ported ported Patiood domestic anadicies 

) =100 farm food ducts | farm 

products | products products | and food 

products 
TSQORTSO4 Ss oa. oe eee Se tee ee (1) 69 82 () Q) 77 
PRO G=1200 5 Sa6 oe Seo eee ee ates te Q) 60 72 Q) Q@) 71 
1900-1904 __ 1) 77 81 (1) Q) 85 
1905-1909_- 1 86 89 (1) (1) 93 
1910-1914_- 100 100 100 100 100 100 
TOR 5 - 1000 So rahe te de ener eade a oe 168 181 167 176 175 175 
LOZIR 1926 oe ess Se ee SERS 131 140 145 143 167 154 
MOIS Es eokscbhe TAC SEER te ee ee 100 100 99 99 104 102 
JOD se a on wuphedt vee eeeme ee eee eee le 205 218 218 221 241 230 
1O2E Sa Ms aegets coe este eee ree eee 116 124 143 133 167 150 
Lh? Seer ep Rene eae ee fee ie Sa SEA a 124 133 137 136 168 152 
LOD Fe ee Set ta ee eens Gere oe eee ae 135 141 143 143 171 157 
ph ed epee eh ae Sate eee oe pe 134 143 143 144 162 152 
NORb an Se oa ee eee ee ee ee 147 158 156 158 165 162 
W926 cosa esc BE eee eee sone sae 136 142 152 147 161 154 


1 Not available. 
Sources: Farm prices, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture; wholesale prices, 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

The movement of prices on the farm is naturally broadly parallel 
to that of prices of the same products in central markets. In spite 
of the fact that railroad rates and marketing costs enter as con- 
siderable factors into central market prices and that railroad rates 
have been more stable than farm prices, the parallelism in the 
movements of farm prices and of the prices of farm products in 
central markets was very close from 1920 to 1925. Central market 
prices decreased in 1926 more than farm prices, with the result that 
they were closer together than for any other postwar year shown in 
the table except 1923, the index for farm prices being 136 and that 
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for central market prices of farm products 142. The difference is 
owing partly to the inclusion of railroad rates and marketing costs 
in the central market prices, and partly to differences in the com- 
position and weighting of the two sets of index numbers. For 
example, the farm price index includes horses and mules which, on 
account of the development of motor cars and tractors, have fallen 
greatly in price, while these animals are not included in the central 
market index. 

Farm prices during 1926 averaged 71% per cent lower than for 
1925, and 17 per cent higher than for 1921. (Table 12.) They de- 
creased during the course of the year from 143 in January and 
February to 127 in December. This decline has been continuous 
since August, 1925, in which month farm prices reached the highest 
average since November, 1920. During the course of the year 1926 
wholesale prices of farm products decreased in about the same pro- 
portion as the decrease in farm prices. (Tables 12 to 14.) 


‘Table 13.—Comparative Monthly Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Domestic Farm 
and Food Products and all Other Products 


(1910-1914 = 100] 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


Do- | Do- Do- Do- Do- Do- 
Mike mestic mestic mestic mestic mestic mestic 

farm | Other! farm | Other| farm | Other} farm | Other} farm | Other} farm | Other 

and | prod-| and | prod-}| and | prod-| and | prod-} and | prod-| and | prod- 

food | ucts | food | ucts | food | ucts | food | ucts | food | ucts | food | ucts 

prod- prod- prod- prod- prod- prod- 

ucts ucts ucts ucts ucts ucts 
JopWary soa 151 196 | 124 158 141 177 144 164 161 165 153 165 
February _____- 142 185 | 132 156 142 178 143 166 159 167 151 164 
March es ete - 141 177 135 155 144 179 140 166 162 165 147 162 
7.40) 9 | ee eee ee 132 171 135 156 144 180 139 164 155 162 148 160 
Gy See en 129 168 | 138 164 142 176 138 162 154 161 148 160 
UU eee ge 126 164 | 137 168 141 172 135 159 157 163 150 160 
Aiith eon = eee ee 130 159 140 177 138 169 141 158 161 164 147 159 
August____ s 133 156 135 182 139 167 147 159 162 164 144 160 
September 133 156 135 179 146 167 145 158 162 163 146 161 
October___ 130 159 139 176 147 165 151 158 156 164 144 160 
November- * 127 161 142 175 146 163 150 160 155 166 140 161 
December-_-_-___- 125 161 144 175 146 162 156 163 153 165 141 158 


Sources: Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, by the Bureau 
(of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Methods of comparing the prices of farm products with prices in 
general depend upon the purpose in view. Farmers are purchasers 
of all classes of products; they buy farm products themselves, their 
purchases of draft animals, meat animals for fattening, and grain 
for feeding especially attaining great magnitude. From one point 
of view, therefore, it is proper to compare farm products with all 
commodities including farm products. From another point of view 
comparison may be made with all commodities excluding farm 
products and also food products, which consist in large part of manu- 
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factures derived from farm products. The weight assigned to farm 
products and food products in the all-commodity index is large, 
each of these two classes (when imported articles are included) 
counting approximately a quarter in the total, so that their move- 
ments greatly affect the general movement. 

From the nineties, when prices of farm products had been dis- 
astrously low, down to 1913 the wholesale prices of farm and food 
products advanced considerably more than those of other com- 
modities. (Table 12.) During the war and the immediate postwar 
boom the two moved in close parallelism and reached substantially 
the same peak in the spring of 1920. The subsequent decline in 


Chart IV.—COMPARATIVE INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND OTHER PRODUCTS 
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farm products, however, was much greater than that in commodities 
in general. The spread between the index of domestic farm and food 
products (1910-1914 taken as 100) and that for all other commodities 
in wholesale markets averaged 34 points in 1921, a difference of over 
25 per cent. This spread fell gradually through 1925, the index 
for farm and food products rising and that for other commodities 
remaining more or less stationary. In 1925 the spread averaged 
only 7 points, but in 1926 it increased to 14 points. 

Monthly comparisons show considerable variations in the relation 
between these two central-market indexes even during the course of 
the last two years. (Table 13.) In the first half of 1924 the index for 
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domestic farm and food products stood from 20 to 25 points below 
that for other commodities, but by December the spread had fallen 
to about 7 points, and by March, 1925, to 3 points. The subsequent 
slight widening of the spread was due to the normal decline of prices 
of certain farm products in the spring. By September the farm and 
food index had advanced until it stood only one point below other 
products, the narrowest spread at any time since the spring of 1920. 
During the last few months of 1925, however, farm and food 
products as a group fell off appreciably, while other products rose so 
that at the close of the year the spread was 12 points. It increased 
to 15 points in March, 1926, narrowed to 10 points in June, and 
increased to 21 points in November, the largest since June, 1924. 


Chart Vi—COMPARATIVE INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND OTHER PRODUCTS, BY MONTHS 
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Prices of Farm Products by Groups. 

The general indexes of prices of farm products, whether on the farm 
or in central markets, fail to bring out the market differences of move- 
ment among the several subgroups and individual articles. (Table 14.) 
In comparisons of current farm prices with pre-war levels, for example, 
there is a very marked difference between the indexes in April, 1926, 
for fruits and vegetables (253), for meat animals (146), and for the 
“unclassified” group (83), the level of which has been brought 
down by the great fall in the prices of horses and mules and by the 
comparatively small advance over pre-war prices for hay. On the 
whole, the range among the different groups was more marked in 
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1926 than in 1925. In 1926 cotton and cottonseed and grains were 
conspicuously lower than in 1925 and fruits and vegetables were much 
higher. 

Average prices for calendar years have comparatively little sig- 
nificance in the case of crops. Prices following the harvest may be 
on an entirely different level from those earlier in the year. For 
the year 1926 as a whole, farm prices of fruits and vegetables averaged 
18 per cent higher than for 1925 and meat animals 5 per cent higher. 
Cotton and cottonseed averaged 31 per cent lower, grains 17 per cent 


Chart VI INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM PRICES—ALL PRODUCTS AND GROUPS 
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lower, dairy and poultry products 1.4 per cent lower, and the unclassi- 
fied group 4.3 per cent lower. The change in the grain group in the 
central-market index parallels that in the farm price of grain. How- 
ever, the central-market index indicates that livestock and poultry 
decreased slightly in price from 1925 to 1926, while the farm-price 
index indicates that prices of meat animals increased slightly. 
Except in the case of fruits and vegetables, a comparison of Decem- 
ber, 1926, farm prices with those of December, 1925, for the various 
groups gives much the same result as a comparison of the average 
1926 prices with the average 1925 prices for the groups. The price 
of cotton and cottonseed declined sharply in the last three months 
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of 1926, ending the year 42 per cent lower than a year before. Grain 
prices decreased steadily during 1926, while prices of meat animals 
showed less variation and were higher in December than a year 
earlier. The price of dairy and poultry products decreased during 
the spring and advanced in the fall, which is the usual seasonal 
movement. Fruits and vegetables finished the year 29 per cent 
lower than at the end of 1925, in spite of their 18 per cent average 
increase for the year. This was owing to a great rise in the price of 
fruits and vegetables from November, 1925, to April, 1926, which 
was followed by a conspicuous decline in the latter part of the year, 
as a result of the abundant crops. 


Table 14.—Index Numbers of Farm Prices and Wholesale Prices of Agricultural 
Products, by Groups 


[An asterisk (*) indicates the minimum and a dagger (t) the maximum month] 


Farm prices, 30 commodities, 1910-1914 =100 Wholesale prices, 1913=100 
Period (calendar Fruits Day Gotton Live- Oth 
years) Farm and | Meat on nds | Un- | Farm stock | jam | Cote 
prod- | Grains ani- | P uA classi-| prod- |Grains| and | ‘27 2 
ucts vege- | mals | ty |cotton-| “seq | ‘ucts oul- | Prod- | ton } 
tables prod- | seed vi ucts 
ucts y 

1910-1914________ 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100.0 (2) (?) (2) (?) 
gO1s... .. 33-52. 100 $2 92 108 100 97 94 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
HOLDS = Sh ee 209 231 189 206 182 247 162 | 230.8 | 250.6 | 210.9 | 240.4 | 250.8 
O20) Soke cere. oe 205 231 249 173 197 248 152 | 217.9 | 255.5 | 175.4 | 240.7 | 259.9 
OZ ot Se ee 116 112 148 | 108 151 101 90 | 123.7 | 1384.2 | 107.7 | 134.2 | 111.3 
ho ee ero 124 105 152 113 135 156 94 | 1383.3 | 124.2 | 116.4 | 153.7 | 160.6 
RO2sD eee 135 114 136 106 147 216 109 | 141.1 | 124.5 | 109.6 | 178.8 | 226.0 
(Cee 134 129 124 109 137 211 100 | 143.4 | 141.3 | 112.4 | 173.6 | 219.8 
(a ee er 147 156 160 139 143 177 92 | 158.1 | 172.3 | 140.1-| 167.0 | 181.3 
1926..2-.<0 hea 136 129 189 146 141 122 88 | 142.2 | 148.1 | 185.4 | 144.4 | 132.5 
Per cent change, 

1925 to 1926___-| —7.5 |—17.3 |+18.1 | +5.0 | —1.4 |—31.1 | —4.3 |—10.1 |—14.0 | —3.4 |—13.5 |—26.9 

1924 

January-March- 135 112 121 102 148 240 99 | 141.5 | 121.8 | 106.5 | 188.3 | 249.1 
April-June_--_--. 130 114 135 106 124 222 96 | 136.3 | 121.7 | 109.9 | 168.0 | 235.8 


July-September_| 134 137 131 111 126 203 101 | 143.1 | 148.8 | 114.7 | 166.9 | 207.6 
October-De- 


cember:-_--.-- 138 151 109 116 150 179 103 | 151.8 | 171.6 | 118.6 | 173.4 | 186.5 
December_.-| 139 155 110 113 158 176 102 | 156.7 | 185.5 | 118.5 | 178.7 | 185.9 
1925 
January-March.| 148 174 130 131 143 187 95 | 162.1 | 193.3 | 131.3 | 175.4 | 194.0 
April-June------ 147 158 164 141 132 185 89 | 153.4 | 174.1 | 136.3 | 158.5 | 188.7 


July-September. 148 152 166 147 138 183 91 | 161.8 | 163.6 | 154.7 | 166.0 | 184.4 
October-De- 


cember_----=-. 143 138 180 138 160 151 92 | 153.5 | 158.9 | 136.9 | 166.3 | 158.1 
December..-| 143 140 194 136 163 139 92 | 152.2 | 165.3 | 180.5 | 165.6 | 152.3 
1926 

Januaryesos-.-== 7143 | 148 214 | *140 153 138 87 |f151.8 |f169. 7 | 129.5 |t163.4 |f158. 6 
February ------- 7143 140 | © 218 146 144 | 142 87 | 149.9 | 163.5 | 135.9 | 155.4 | 157.0 
March? 222-- 23s 140 133 220 147 137 133 85 | 144.0 | 152.2 | 133.9 | 148.4 | 144.9 
SAS TLS eee S38 140 131 | 1253 146 133 135 83 | 144.9 | 154.1 | 1383.1 | 150.4 | 142.4 
MIAY 52a see bes 139 131 240 148 131 130 82 | 144.2 | 150.7 | 188.2 | 145.3 | 141.9 
PUNE ALS Le ee 139 130 216 | 154] *130 132 *81 | 143.7 | 145.0 |1143.5 | 141.6 | 138.7 
WuUly sere. shes 136 125 195 152 131 126 85 | 140.8 | 145.8 | 138.1 | 139.5 | 143.6 
AUZUSE_ 22 < <= 133 128 166 144 | *130 130 89 | 137.9 | 139.2 | 181.9 | 141.7 | 142.8 
September------| 134 121 | *136 148 139 134 93 | 141.1 | 138.6 | 141.0 | 140.8 | 126.9 
October--.---.2: 130 123 | *136 148 144 94 $97 | 188.4 | 142.5 | 139.5 |*133.7 | 100.6 
November- - ---- 130 121 142 142 157 88 197 |*134. 6 |*138.1 | 129.2 | 136.7 | 97.9 
December-..---- *127 | *120 1387 | *140| f161 *81 91 | 134.9 | 142.2 |*128.8 | 136.0 | *96.4 


1 New Orleans prices; cotton is included in the preceding column, ‘‘ Other farm products,’ in which it 
is a dominant item. 

1 Not available. 

Sources: Farm prices from Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture; wholesale 
prices from Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
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Farm Prices of Leading Individual Products. { 

The significance of changes in prices of individual crops is much 
clearer when they are presented on a crop-year basis. The farm 
prices shown in Table 15 are weighted averages for the entire country, 
and the yearly figures are weighted according to the volume marketed 
each month. 


Table 15.—Farm Prices of Individual Crops, by Crop Years 


Notr.—Prices represent weighted average for the entire country. Yearly averages are weighted accord- 
ing to quantities marketed each month. All prices in cents per bushel, except for hay and cottonseed, 
which are in dollars per ton, and cotton in cents per pound. Crop year ends in June for wheat, rye, hay, 
Sue Oe; in October for corn, and in July for other crops named. Quotations are as of the 15th of 
each month. 


{ 

Crop year ending— Wheat | Rye Corn Oats | Barley Bhs “dG sete Cotton 
IGIO=1914e Dele suse sees 88.7 V2.4 62.8 39.9 60. 8 69. 0 11. 83 21. 10 12.2 
WOLS=1900> beef eeaioauel ees 162.1 126.1 118.8 59.7 89.9 127.8 15. 05 59. 39 25.4 

91.8 76. 6 42.9 61.0 99. 5 13. 14 32. 74 | 21.4 

146.9 151.5 80. 3 124.9 223. 8 21, 34 67.27 35. 2 

148, 2 62.1 51.1 70: 7 131.5 16. 51 22. 95 15.8 

86.9 54.3 33.4 48.4 121.3 11. 83 29. 72 | 17.0 

68. 1 76.7 39. 0 51.8 73.9 11. 68 34. 70 22.8 

59. 4 84.0 42.6 56. 8 94.2 12. 93 42. 23 28.7 

96.3 105. 8 48,3 iad 76.5 12. 76 34. 08 22.9 

83. 1 69.9 38. 8 BS. 7 |, 18855 |" 12°77 ||" 30) 82 19.6 

December, 1925.-....-:----.- 153. 7 86.8 GO..7 39. 1 58. 4 201.5 13. 40 27. 87 War 
July e102 Gee eae eee LT 80.7 WL. SENG §5)3) | 274.16) 12596), 313k 15.4 
ANGGUSt. foe oc ae orcas ee 125. 1 86. 1 79. 5 37,9 55.0 140. 5 13. 04 29. 73 16.1 
Septemibere ss. 2 ee eee a Ie 81.6 76. 2 35. 6 52.9 130. 6 12. 88 27. 38 16.8 
October esa sha hee oe 121.4 82. 4 74.5 39. 0 54.4 126. 4 13. 08 20. 06 11.7 
INOVeMlber eos vere ee 123. 6 83. 0 66. 0 39. 8 56. 0 141.3 13. 22 18. 66 11.0 
Decemibers-.. eee 122. 8 82.4 64.5 41.1 56. 4 137.0 13. 47 18. 05 10.0 

Index numbers, 1910-1914—100 ! 

1015-10205 Se. shi Sasacesewuss 182.8 174. 9 189. 2 149, 6 147.9 185. 2 127.2 281.5 208. 2 
BOD O25 fe oe ew acto b ees 136. 5 OTs 122.0 107. 5 100. 3 144, 2 pEUEAI 155. 2 175.4 
1920. Sooo. = beer cceceeeeeusse 246, 4 203. 7 241. 2 201.3 205. 4 324.3 180. 4 318.8 288. 5 
VS 2) UR ere ey pe Ores 8 206. 2 205. 5 98. 9 128. 1 116. 3 190. 6 139. 6 108. 8 129.5 
1922-22 Os Oe pee ee 17.7 120. 5 86.5 83. 7 79. 6 175.8 100. 0 140.9 139. 3 
1028 se ot ce ee eas co tee ae 110. 5 94. 5 122.1 err aCG 85. 2 107.1 98. 7 164.5 186.9 
i 2 es eee ee ee ee ee 104, 2 82.4 133. 8 106. 8 93. 4 136. 5 109. 3 200. 1 235. 2 
OOF. he ee eae, 144, 1 133. 6 168. 5 121, 1 126.8 110.9 107.9 161.5 187.7 
1OQGs Artes Se Base eee 164.5 115.3 111.3 97.2 96. 5 265. 9 107.9 146.1 160. 7 
December, 1925225225262 28 173:3 120. 4 15206 98. 0 96. 1 292.0 113.3 132. 1 142.6 
December, 1926.....-........ 138. 4 114.3 102. 7 103. 0 92.8 198. 6 113.9 85. 5 82.0 


1 Cottonseed average used as base for the index number is for years ending 1911 to 1914 and covers only 
11 months of crop year 1910-11. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, 


After the harvest of 1925, wheat was the only major cereal to gain 
in price. It was higher in price in December than in July, as a 
result of a very small crop that year, while all the other cereals— 
especially corn—fell off sharply. The wheat price increased by 14 
per cent for the crop year 1925-26 in contrast with decreases varying 
from 14 to 34 per cent in the prices of other cereals. Wheat pro- 
duction was considerably larger in 1926 and prices declined until 
they reached, in the latter part of the year, a more normal relation- 
ship with other grains. The price of potatoes after the very unsatis- 
factory harvest of 1925 showed a phenomenal advance, averaging 
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for the crop year 1926 about two and one-half times the level of the 
previous year. Potato prices, however, declined after the last 
harvest, and in December, 1926, were one-third lower than a year 
earlier. The prices both of cotton and of cottonseed had a drastic 
decline during the last two years from the high levels reached in 
1924. The sharpest decline took place in the last half of 1926 and 
in December cotton averaged 35 per cent lower than in July. 


Table 16.—Farm Prices of Individual Livestock and Animal Products, by Market 
and Calendar Years 


Notse.—Prices represent weighted averages for the entire country. Yearly averages are weighted ac- 
cording to volume marketed each month. Market year ends in July for cattle, October for hogs, May for 
lambs, June for chickens, March for eggs. Quotations are as of the 15th of each month. All prices in cents 
per pound except for eggs, which are in cents per dozen. 


Market year Calendar year 
Yearly ayelnes: year, or we 
mont. . 00. 

Beef Chick- Veal v 

Hogs | Lambs Eggs Sheep un- | Butter 
cattle ens calves Rrashed 
AOTIA1 O14 ee es 5, 24 7. 01 5. 76 11.2 19.0 6. 95 4,44 17.0 25, 1 
1915-1920== See ee ee ee 7.91 | 12,04 10, 61 17.3 28.6 10. 49 8.35 41.0 39, 5 
OD 151925 5 ears oe eee 5.79 8. 30 9, 91 19.6 23.1 8.15 6.35 32.1 38. 6 
T9208 ae eerie wee 9. 00 13. 43 13, 05 24.2 41.8 11. 80 8. 51 39.1 54.3 
LN oo aha cee i a ee oh 6. 76 8. 52 9, 41 22)8 39.3 7.81 4.65 16.4 37.0 
(Lo St 5 eee See, 5.18 8.10 7. 83 19.3 25.3 7. 68 5. 96 29.8 35. 3 
IO ee ees ee 5. 55 7. 34 10. 30 18. 2 24.7 7.99 6. 65 38.9 40. 4 
N04 De 2 ee eet ae 5. 67 7. 06 10. 54 18.3 25.2 8.12 6. 81 36. 9 39.4 
ODN ete 5. ee ee 5. 88 10. 46 11. 45 19,2 26. 1 8.85 7.70 38. 5 40.7 
1926 cae. Se eis betes #8 6. 40 11. 63 11, 98 20.7, 28.3 9. 61 7.43 32.5 41.1 
December, 1925_.------------ 6.18 10. 51 12. 67 19.5 48.1 9.17 7.79 39. 5 46.0 
Pualy; 1926-22 oe SS 6. 46 12, 69 11.52 23.6 25.7 9.47 7.09 31.9 39.1 
AUSISE... ee et 6. 29 11. 66 M12 22.1 26. 4 9. 54 6. 92 31.9 39. 0 
September wees ease wee 6. 48 12. 07 11. 32 21.4 31.5 10. 06 7.13 32. 6 40.9 
October 2 ses. oe ee et 6. 43 12. 06 11.31 20.8 36.8 10, 29 6. 93 31.6 41.8 
November 2 6. 32 11.45 fe 20. 0 44.9 9, 54 6.75 31.6 43.5 
Becem ber. ses 2 eee 6. 42 10. 97 10. 92 19.8 47.6 9. 44 6. 95 30.1 45.5 
Index numbers, 1911-1914=100 

JOR) -100022 Se, = eee eet 151.0 171.8 184, 2 154. 5 150. 5 150. 9 188. 1 241.2 157.4 
BOZI-192H45 So she bee tS 2d 110.5 118.4 172.0 175.0 147.9 117.3 134. 0 188. 8 153. 8 
ROOD a est Se reo ees, 5 171.8 191.6 226. 6 216.1 220. 0 169. 8 191.7 | 230.0 216.3 
Gee) Pie be Sete es sis seat ie aR 129.0 121.5 163.4 203.6 | 206.8 112.4 104.7 96. 5 147.4 
1099 a See ee 98.9 115.5 135.9 172.3 1338. 2 110. 6 134, 2 175.3 140. 6 
§923 5 BRE See 105. 9 104. 7 178.8 162. 5 130. 0 115.0 149.8 228. 8 161.0 
ODA NTS Ney beeen ay er sere os 106. 3 100. 7 183. 0 163. 4 132. 6 116.8 153. 4 217.1 157.0 
NODE Se SEA. 2 ees 2 eee Bard eee 112. 2 149. 2 198.8 171.4 187. 4 127.3 173. 4 226. 5 162. 2 
LTA Sea earn £ sere J aa 122.1 165. 9 208. 0 184.8 148.9 138. 3 167.3 191, 2 163.7 
December, 192522..--25---=3 117.9 149. 9 220. 0 174. 1 253. 2 131.9 175.5 232. 4 183. 3 
December, 1926-2. ---- -=s---- 122.5 156. 5 189. 6 176.8 250. 5 135. 8 156. 5 177.1 181.3 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Less disparity in recent price movement appears among the sev- 
eral kinds of animals and animal products. (Table16.) All of these 
except sheep and wool averaged higher in the market year 1925-26 
(corresponding in some cases with the calendar year 1925) than in 
the preceding market year. Beef cattle, hogs, chickens, and veal 
calves were higher in December, 1926, than in December, 1925, while 
lambs, eggs, sheep, wool, and butter were lower in December, 1926. 
None of these price changes were large. The prices of beef cattle 
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still lag behind those of most animal products, although 4 percent 
higher at the close of 1926 than one year before. 


Central Market Prices of Individual Agricultural Products. 


Table 17 shows price indexes (not absolute prices) of a large num- 
ber of individual farm products at typical central markets. The 
calendar-year averages given, unlike the crop-year averages of farm 
prices above presented, are not weighted according to the quantities 
marketed at different times of the year, and this considerably lessens 
their statistical significance. In the case of some products 1913 was 
not a typical pre-war year, and the recent indexes would appear 
considerably higher or considerably lower if based on an average 
price of several years preceding the war. The figures are therefore 
more significant for comparison among recent individual years and 
months. 


Table 17.—Index Numbers of Central Market Prices.of Individual Agricultural 
Products 


Notr.—Based on 1913 as 100. Prices of grain (except spring wheat) and livestock at Chicago; other prod- 
ucts, where distinguished, at market indicated. 


Calendar year average (un- 1926 
weighted) 
De- 
Commodity conte 
fe Sep: De. 
1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 March! June | tem- | cem- 
| ber | ber 
| 
Wheat No, 1, northern spring, Minne- ; | 
BPOMUSGS des Pe on 1 ee See 168 | 154 | 185 | 148 | 184 | 177 | 193 180 | 182} 162 163 
Wheat, No. 2, red winter_.___---_----. 146 | 126 | 119 | 180 | 179 | 156 182 170 150 138 142 
Batley malting 24 00 3 Et eee | 102 | 101 | 106 | 131 | 185 | 111 115 106 109 107 |} 119 
Corn, contract grades_-_-2-.-c 2-23 2.4L | 93 | 100 | 181 | 155 | 166 | 121 127 119 114 127 121 
Oats, contractigradess2.---=. 2) - te oe 103 | 105 | 117 | 187 | 124 | 115 112 110 108 113 134 
Rye, NO. 2c cas ood eure ee 191 | 189 | 118 | 144 | 177 | 150 163 133 143 152 | 152 
Cotton, middling upland, New Orleans | 111 | 161 | 226 | 220 | 181 | 183 | 152 145°) 139} 127 96 


Cottonseed, average price at gin______- | 102 | 161 | 201 | 176 | 161 | 125 | 128 135 | 146 | 126 83 
Flaxseed, Minneapolis__....._-.-_----- 137 | 184 | 203 | 185 | 202 | 173 | 191 169 171 172 165 
Hay, timothy, Not Wes. . Pe eee 146 | 143 | 148 | 155 | 147 | 147 154 144 151 145 139 
Potatoes, white, good to choice, Chicago_| 175 | 165 | 142 | 134 | 206 | 294 | 364 390 | 311 | 223 221 
Tobacco, Burley, good leaf, Louisville__| 222 | 208 | 210 | 197 | 188 | 170 | 189 189 | 159} 159 159 


Cattle, steers, good to choice__---__---- 111 | 117 | 114 | 125 | 112 118 114 113 120 114 
TORS, NOaV Vee ane ae ee ee 112 | 92 | 102 | 146 | 148 130 137 167 148 141 
Sheep, ewes, native, all grades_______._- 124 | 130 | 148 | 154 | 141 | 172 164 | 113 | 123 120 
Lambs, western, food to choice!______- 169 | 173 | 184 | 195 | 176 | 205 163 | 207 | 177 155 
Eggs, fresh, firsts, New York 139 | 139 | 146 | 160 | 143 | 204 196"), 22D 152 193 


Milk, fresh, New York.---_----.--_-.- 164 | 172 | 154 | 173 | 174 | 174 174 | 171 | 178 178 
Wool, Ohio, grease basis, Boston (4 

and:/6 Srade) tase so- es soca ese es 111 | 171 | 214 | 218 | 222 | 181 | 210 190 ie LTT 7S: 179 
Butter, creamery, extra New York__-_-.| 134 | 126 | 145 | 133 | 141 | 188 | 153 133 | 127 | 138 170 
Cheese, whole milk, State, colored, 

average, NOW VOrKs-s5s22. see oe 132 | 141 | 157 | 125 | 150 | 147 | 165 154 | 185 | 146 164 


1 For 1925 and 1926, grade is medium to good. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


The products listed, with the exception of potatoes, hay, hogs, and 
milk showed lower average prices for 1926 than for the preceding year. 
Potatoes showed the only real increase, the prices of hay, hogs, and 
milk being practically the same as in 1925. Somewhat different 
relationships appear in comparison between December, 1926, and the 
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Chart VII—INDEXES OF CENTRAL MARKET PRICES OF PRINCIPAL FARM 


PRODUCTS 
INDEX NUMBERS 1913 =100 
100 150 200 250 @ 50 100 150 200 250 
== aaa oi | l iE | 
WHEAT, SPRING WHEAT, WINTER 


BARLEY 
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corresponding month of the previous year, as the commodities show- 
ing increases were barley, oats, hogs, milk, and butter. 

Tables 18 and 19, together with Charts VIII and IX, show the 
movements of central market prices for cereals. The crop year 
averages are weighted according to the normal volume of sales 
from month to month, while the calendar year averages are not 
weighted. The basis of the quotation in some instances is different 
from that given for the same commodity in the preceding table. The 


Chart VIII.—PRICES OF WHEAT AND CORN AT CENTRAL MARKETS, BY 
CROP YEARS 


CENTS PER BUSHEL 
300 


S 


figures bring out clearly the market advances in the prices of grains 
during the first decade of the present century, the more or less station- 
ary position during the next five years, the great increase during the 
war and immediate postwar years, the violent subsequent fall, the 
marked upturn in the prices of all cereals for the crop year 1924-25, 
the irregular changes in the prices of cereal crops during the crop 
year 1925-26, and the general decline in crop prices after the harvest 
of 1926. 
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Table 18.—Central Market Prices of Cereals, by Crop Years and Calendar Years 


NotrE.—All prices in cents per bushel, except flour, which is in dollars per barrel. The grades and 
markets covered are as follows: Wheat, No. 1 northern spring, Minneapolis; wheat, No. 2 red winter, 
Chicago; flour, spring patents, Minneapolis; rye, No. 2, Chicago; corn, No. 3 yellow, Chicago; oats, No. 3 
white, Chicago; barley, No. 2, Minneapolis. Crop years are as follows: July 1-June 30, for wheat, flour, 
and rye; November 1-October 31, for corn; August 1-July 31, for oats and barley. 


Index numbers, 


Absolute prices 1910-1914=100 
Period ae 5 

Spring os Bar- | Spring Win- 
ter |Flour!| Rye | Corn} Oats ter | Corn} Oats 

wheat mahoat ley | wheat suit 

Weighted averages, crop 
year ending: 

75 277) (3) (3) 47 33 | (3) 76 78 77 83 


December, 1926.......--- 146 140 | 8.02 96 75 46 67 147 141 123 115 
Unweighted averages, calen- 
dar year: 
tO 20 oe ea eee Seas soe 260 | 251 | 13.16 185 142 80 124 263 254 233 200 
OZ Meee Ue ee ee 154 145 8. 64 122 57 37 59 156 146 93 93 
1922¢¥< 3S Gate ss Le 136 124 7. 55 88 62 38 57 137 125 102 91 
8) Vie sag a Be 121 117 6. 52 75 82 43 60 122 118 134 108 
102A ere ee ee 132} 1387 7. 36 92 96 50 76 133 138 157 125 
LO 2b os ss See is es 165 | 178] 9.04 113 103 45 78 167 180 169 113 
1006: Fee Fe SE 158 | 155 8. 80 96 75 41 64 160 157 123 103 
| 
1 Simple average. 3’ Not available. ’ 
2 Average for the period ending 1901 to 1904. « Average for the period ending 1907 to 1909. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Table 19.— Central Market Prices of Corn and Oats, by Months 


Norte.—All prices in cents per bushel. Grades and markets the same asin Table 18. Minimum month 
of each year indicated by an asterisk (*); the maximum month by a dagger (f). For wheat prices by 
months see Table 33. 


Month 


47 71 82) 111 83 71 33 43 43 50 40 42 
47 | 173 71 | 120.) *76 75 34 | 44 44 | 58 42 {46 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
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Wages of Farm Labor. 

Wages of farm labor per month have increased i in each of the past 
four years. The average increase which was large in 1923, but 
very slight in 1924 and 1925, amounted to about 3 per cent in 1926. 
Pronounced increases during the past year occurred in the far 
Western States and the North Atlantic States, the two sections 
which already had much the highest levels of farm wages. Wages 
also increased considerably during 1926. There is normally some 
seasonal variation in farm wages, which are highest in the fall and 
lowest in the winter. Farm wages may be compared with those of 
other classes of labor by reference to that part of the first section 
which concerns wages. (See pp. 61 to 65.) 


Chart IX.—PRICES OF WHEAT AND CORN AT CENTRAL MARKETS, BY MONTHS 


CENTS PER BUSHEL 
350 


300 fA 
V 


250 


orthern Sprin8 Wheat-No, 1 


200 | 3 
Lisa 
A 
\ 
‘ bid uate n pet \ 
50 
ase ag 
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Table 20.—Average Yearly Farm Wage Rates 


Labor per Labor per Labor per Labor per 
month— day— month— day— 
Year ; ; Section — ara, : 
with | With-) with | With- With | With-| with | With- 
board board | ,0U board |, | board | oUt 
board board board board 
JOOS 22 te. ES $19. 58 |$28. 04 | $1.07 | $1. 40 JANUARY, 1927 
> y : 1. 48 
Wnited Stateses eee aseee $32. 94 |$47.07 | $1.79 2. 36 
bog || North Atlantic States. ---- 44,42 | 67.30 | 2.65 |- * 41 
2 61 North Central States_....-_| 37.12 | 52.18 | 2.15 2. 84 
310 South Atlantic States_ 25.55 | 35.66 | 1.35 1.77 
3 56 South Central States__ -| 24,72 | 35. 09 1, 29° 1. 69 
2. 17 Western States_..._._- 50. 36 | 73.27 | 2.32 3.18 
2. 14 
2.45 
2. 44 
2. 46 
2.49 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


Relative Importance and Geographic Distribution. 


Agricultural products have at all times constituted a very large 
fraction of the total exports of the United States, though the pro- 
portion is much smaller at present than half a century ago and con- 
siderably smaller than at the beginning of the present century. In 
1926 (calendar year) the value of domestic exports of agricultural 
products was $1,817,000,000 out of a grand total of $4,712,000,000, 
thus representing 38.6 per cent. 

The value of agricultural exports has been greatly affected by 
changes in prices, and even the proportion they form of the total 
has been affected by differences between the price movements of 
agricultural products and those of other exported commodities. 
The value of agricultural exports in the calendar year 1926 was the 
lowest of any postwar year, even though it was 75 per cent higher 
than the average for the five fiscal years 1910-1914. The decrease 
as compared with 1925 was chiefly a result of lower prices, par- 
ticularly that of cotton. Table 21 shows the value of agricultural 
exports by fiscal years, which correspond roughly to crop-production 
years, since 1852. 


Table 21.—Value of Domestic Exports of Agricultural Products 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Per cent Per cent 

Yearly average, years end- Walia etal Yearly average or year, years Valve Stall 

ing June 30— 3 exports 1 ending June 30— exports ! 
IS52=1S56 2.2 seer. oe ete 164, 895 BOOS eLOL =O 1G des eek ee 1, 256, 452 45.1 
PSS 7186s eet US ese 215, 709 vol oe | PIB UE Ws 2 ee ee 2, 862, 005 42.7 
TS62-1 866) 32 se 2 eee 148, 866 7 EG MEL LJ i ER a 1, 951, 522 45.9 
IRSA boy Glee ee ee Se 250, 713 76.9 
1802-1816 = eee een eee 396, 666 Fp aNETS | al OO Wes 92 ye 3, 864, 543 48. 6 
HSI SSS So ie eee ee aos 591, 351 SOA WWOD ere Seeks aes eee poke 2, 609, 555 40.9 
USQQ=IS86 cee eee ee en 557, 473 Ore: | LOL 2 sence aoe rie 1, 916, 854 51.8 
TSS7H180) Se ee ee ee 578, 287 Wael ODO eea ewe eee ae Le ele ee 1, 799, 812 46.3 
SOOT S00, fo eon See eee 638, 748 73s,0) || 91024 2 ee eek et 1, 867, 512 44,2 
TSO7=190 Ue See oe Se es 827, 566 Bd: Oil SIOZ be Same ee sete ee on ate oe! 2, 281, 028 47.7 
1902-19004 A s2Sece 2 os 2 ae 879, 541 DOD) I ML O2B sa mee wae. Ee eae 1, 892, 404 40.7 
TGS Cy CS AE a a 975, 399 53. 9 


1 Based on total value of domestic exports. 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Europe has at all times been the principal market for American 
agricultural products. Before the war that continent took five- 
sixths of the total, and during recent years the proportion has 
ranged from three-fourths to four-fifths. The great bulk of the 
agricultural exports to Europe go to five densely populated indus- 
trial countries of northwestern Europe—the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Netherlands, and Belgium—though shipments 
to the Scandinavian countries and to Italy are also large. The 
proportion of our agricultural exports going to Europe, especially 
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during recent years, is somewhat understated in the official statistics 
by reason of the fact that the very considerable quantities of grain 
shipped from the United States to Canada are for the most part 
actually destined for European countries. (For. distribution of 
agricultural exports by continents down to 1923, see Commerce 
Yearbook, 1924, p. 103.) 

The United States is the most important source of the agricultural 
products imported into Europe. A calculation made with respect 
to the five countries first above named, for the years 1920 to 1922, 
inclusive, shows that the United States furnished 68 per cent of the 
cotton imported by those countries, 67 per cent of the pork prod- 
ucts, and 47 per cent of the wheat. The proportions for cotton and 
pork remain more or less constant, but those for wheat vary greatly 
from year to year. 


Table 22.—Value of Agricultural Exports (Domestic) of the United States, by 
Groups - 


[In millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 


en Diao 

ni- ‘ aneous 
otal, | mais | Daley | crains| Vege: | animal vo. [Tah 
an an rode) 11 o- || exclud- 
Calendar year Pe prod- ee prepa- Jee vege- Cotton bacco || ing to- 
ots ucts noes rations atits table bacco 

PD edible 88 prod- 


ucts 


151.8 6.3 | 147.3 35.0 98.7 | 551.9 44,8 990. 9 
158.8 6.9 | 197.4 40.5 | 111.2] 575.5 52.9 |) 1,090.4 
1,017.5 | 168.5 | 935.9 | 175.3) 401.5 |1,137.4 | 260.0 |) 3, 836.1 
472.8 96.7 {1,085.9 | 117.9 | 296.9 |1, 1386.4 | 245.5 || 3, 206.7 
309. 1 56.3 | 758.4 90.4 | 161.4 | 584.2 | 205.1 || 1,909.8 
262. 2 34.9 | 516.0 93.6 | 158.1] 673.3 | 146.5 || 1,737.9 
309. 6 36.4 | 311.4 87.7 | 115.0] 807.1 | 153.4 || 1, 667.0 
275.5 35.7 | 433.8) 117.1 | 133.3 | 950.6 | 164.1 || 1,945.9 
271.3 31.1 | 351.8 | 121.1 | 147.3 {1,059.8 | 153.8 || 1,982.4 
238. 2 26.8) 355.7 | 1382.6) 112.1] 814.4 136.9 || 1,679.8 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Agricultural Exports, by Classes. 


Table 22 presents by calendar years, the value of agricultural 
exports classified into seven main groups. In 1926 cotton made up 
44.8 per cent of the total value of these exports, grains 19.6 per 
cent, edible animals and products 13.1 per cent, tobacco 7.5 per cent, 
vegetables, fruits, and nuts 7.3 per cent, dairy products and eggs 1.5 
per cent, and miscellaneous animal and vegetable products 6.2 per 
cent. ‘These proportions are considerably different from those of 
1913. Moreover, there have been considerable fluctuations in the 
relative importance of the different classes from year to year since 
the war, chiefly owing to variations in the wheat and cotton crops 
and to differences in price movements among the several commodities. 
The value of exports of grains and of cotton is much more variable 
from year to year than that of the other groups. 
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Table 23 gives a more detailed grouping of agricultural exports. 
Some of the subgroups here shown include nonfood along with food 


products, whereas in the preceding table a complete segregation is 
made. 


Table 23.—Value of Domestic Exports of Principal Agricultural Products or 
Groups of Products 


[Millions and tenths of millions of dollars; data except as stated are for calendar years] 


1910-1914 
Product (fiscal) 1913 1919 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

Grand Total <<_ =~ s- 1, 035. 7 |1, 143.3 |4, 096.6 |2, 114.9 /1, 884.4 [1,820.5 |2,110.1 2, 186.2 | 1,816.7 
hive animals = eee 13.0 ee} 12.0 17.9 11.4 6.3 6.1 8.5 5.5 
Meats_-__._- sepbosete eae SSE 62.7 68. 9 690. 9 150. 9 134.5 149. 4 113. 4 117.9 98. 7 
Eggs and dairy products-___- 6.3 6.9 | 168.5 56.3 34.9 36. 4 35.7 31.1 26.8 
: Animal fats'andioits. 2 22> 83. 8 90.6 | 326.3 146. 0 118. 2 158. 5 159. 0 150.3 136, 1 
Hides and SkinsZps ane > 3.2 3.0 10.9 4.1 4.0 4.9 12.8 12.0 10.8 
Bread grams: 2h 2 oes esse 107. 6 154.0 (Pipa 596. 9 339. 8 236. 1 371.5 275. 2 300. 4 
Coarse PLAINS ee ee 38. 2 41.7 167. 6 138. 2 160. 2 62.0 54.7 72.8 49. 8 
Rice eee Sse ce 6 -9 4] 348 20.7 16.5 12.9 7.0 3.3 4.9 
Fodders and feeds-__._.____- 28.1 34.7 38, 1 26. 4 22. 4 21.7 29. 4 33. 8 28. 2 
Vegetables Se ee ee 5.8 5.9 45.8 17.8 15.3 16. 4 16.8 16, 2 17.8 
INTUIES ea ee eee eee ae 28.0 32.9 122.7 68.3 74, 4 67.5 96.5 100. 7 110.3 

Vegetable oils, oilseeds, and 
US Sao sen eee 21,2 22.0 102.1 29. 6 15.8 12.1 10.9 14.1 11.0 
Coffee and substitutes_____- 7.3 8.8 8.8 5.9 5.5 5.7 7.5 8.0 9.2 
Sugar and related products - 9.5 8.5 | 143.4 58.4 ORES 36.1 32.8 36.1 14.6 
Seeds, except oilseeds______- 2.6 2.6 8.3 4.6 4.4 Ee Hae} S10 4.0 
MOkACCO +: test 22 See 44.8 52.9 260. 0 205. 1 146.5 153. 4 164.1 153. 8 136. 9 
Cottons oss a ee os 551.9 575. 5 |1,,187. 4 534. 2 673.3 807.1 950. 6 |1, 059. 8 814. 4 
Wool and hairs: 2222 ee 1.3 1.3 3.8 den 1,2 ies 1.9 2.4 2.0 


1 Totals include various minor items not shown separately. 
21 Includes wheat and rye; also flour and flour products. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Quantitative Change in Agricultural Exports. 


In order to eliminate the effect of the great fluctuations in prices 
upon the export statistics, indexes have been calculated showing the 
changes in agricultural exports on the basis of constant prices, and 
also indexes showing average price changes. The method employed 
is the same as that used for determining quantity and price indexes 
of exports in general, more fully set forth in the section on foreign 
trade. (See p. 88.) 

The indexes as presented in Table 24, however, instead of showing © 
what percentage the figures for later years are of the figures for a 
common basic pre-war year or pre-war yearly average, show the ratio 
of the figures for each year to the figures for the next preceding year 
covered by the table, except that in addition they show the ratio of 
the figures for 1926 to the pre-war figures. The quantity of agricul- 
tural exports in 1919 was 54 per cent higher than for the pre-war 
period. A 20 per cent decrease in 1920 and a fluctuating movement 
through subsequent years brought the ratio of 1926 to pre-war years 
down to 120. Although the general index shows only a 4 per cent 
increase between 1925 and 1926, there were actually wide variations 
in the volume of trade in individual commodities. There were con- 
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siderable declines in quantitative exports of animal food products 
and dairy products and large increases in exports of grains, vegetables, 
fruits and nuts, and cotton. 


Table 24.— Agricultural Export Indexes:1 Quantity, Price, and Value 


Total agricultural Animals and Dairy products Grains and 
exports products, edible and eggs preparations 
Ratio of year ASS 
ended Dee. 31 a Q Q Q 
uan- : 3 uan-| p.. uan-| p,; uan- * 
tity Price | Value tity Price | Value tity Price | Value tity Price | Value 


1919 to 1910-1914__ 154 256 | 395 263 255 | 670 | 1,342 200 | 2, 682 263 241 635 


1920 to 1919_.___.- 80 105 84 59 79 46 53 108 57 107 109 116 
1921 to 1920_____-- 109 56 61 104 63 65 70 83 58 123 57 70 
1922 to 1921..___-. 90 99 89 90 94 85 75 83 62 81 84 68 
1923 to 1922_____.. 85 114 97 125 95 |} 118 94 111 104 60 100 60 
1924 to 1923_.___-. 118 09 | 116 88 101 89 102 96 98 120 116 139 
1925 to 1924. _._-.- 99 102 | 101 76 130 98 ) 110 87 68 119 81 
1926 to 1925______- 104 82 85 89 98 88 86 100 86 117 86 101 


1926 to 1910-1914-_| 120 147 | 175 105 149 | 157 279 153 426 166 146 242 


Mii OS a pat and Cotton Mobaecd 
Ratio of year ended Dec. 31 

ress Price | Value eee Price | Value eee Price | Value 
1919 to 1910-1914_...__.....-. 236 213 501 76 270 206 197 294 580 
1920 to 1919____ 8 62 109 67 94 106 100 61 155 94 
1921 to 1920_- 2 105 73 (Ki 104 45 47 110 76 84 
1922 to 1921__ 2 104 99 104 94 134 126 84 85 71 
1923 to 1922__ = 107 88 94 87 137 120 111 95 105 
1924 to 1923__ 2 141 94 134 126 93 118 120 89 107 
1925 to 1924__ 7 92 112 103 126 88 111 91 103 94 
POQGitG 1925s ies eS ee 115 95 110 107 72 77 101 88 89 
1926 to 1910-1914.__..._...-.. 255 148 379 106 139 148 123 248 306 


1 This table is compiled on a different basis from other tables of indexes, showing in most cases the ratio 
of a specified year to the vear preceding, instead of showing the ratio of each postwar year to a common 
basic pre-war year or pre-war average. 

Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Prices of Agricultural Exports. 


The same calculation from which quantity indexes of agricultural 
exports are derived gives indexes of the changes in prices of agricul- 
tural exports. In substance these represent percentages of change 
in the prices of the several individual commodities combined into a 
weighted average, giving due regard to the relative importance of 
the various commodities. (Table 24.) 

Prices of agricultural exports in 1919 were 156 per cent above 
pre-war levels. In 1920 they increased by 5 per cent over 1919. 
The index fell precipitously in 1921 to a point only a little over half 
as high as the year before, and remained substantially unchanged in 
1922, the decline in grains, dairy products, animal products, and 
tobacco being offset by the advance in the price of cotton. The 
export price index rose by 14 per cent in 1923, owing to a further large 
increase in the price of cotton and dairy products, and remained 
approximately unchanged during the next two years. In 1926 it 
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decreased by 18 per cent, owing to a sharp decline in the price of 
cotton and more moderate decreases in the prices of other agricul- 
tural commodities. None of the groups of agricultural exports in- 
creased in price during 1926, and only one—dairy products and eggs— 
remained the same. 


Chart X.—AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS BY CLASSES—ACTUAL VALUES 


Note,—Figures for 1910-1914 average are for fiscal years, calendar years thereafter. 
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fobacco Exports. 

While figures relating to tobacco exports are misleading, they have 
been included in Table 24. The reason is that until very recent 
years no classification of tobacco exports according to type was made. 
[t is generally known that a marked shift has taken place in the 
character of tobacco exported, the cigarette types, which are of much 
higher average value per pound than most others, having become 
relatively far more important than before. As a consequence an 
average unit value for tobacco, obtained simply by dividing the ag- 
gregate value by the aggregate quantity, shows an increase per pound 
as compared with pre-war years far greater than the actual advance 
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in the price of tobacco of a given grade. Conversely, the increase 
in the aggregate weight of tobacco exported materially understates 
the true gain in the importance of tobacco exports from the quanti- 
tative standpoint. In most recent years the actual quantity of 
tobacco exported has been considerably higher than before the war, 
quite apart from the fact that the average quality has also risen. 


Exports of Cereals. 

Table 25 presents comparative export statistics for individual 
cereals. The figures are for calendar years, and therefore bring out 
the effect of changes in supply and demand less clearly than crop- 


year data. 
Table 25.—Domestic Exports of Cereals, by Years 

Note.—Wheat flour converted to grain equivalent on basis of 414 bushels to the barrel. Figures for 

corn and rye include grain equivalent of flour and meal made from these grains. Barley figures cover 

grain only. 


Quantity (thousands of bushels) 


Calendar year 
Wheat Wheat | Wheat 


grain flour! |andfiour| COT Rye Barley 


10,679 | 104,967 | 41, 409 888 7, 896 
15,049 | 226,942 | 75,452 | 35, 128 24, 850 
19,854 | 307,630 | 21.230] 59,253 17, 854 
16,801 | 355,661 | 132,186 | 30, 146 25, 834 
15,025 | 232,302 166,131] 47,600 18, 781 
16,310 | 171,928 | 44,685 | 32,016 11, 983 
15,990 | 238,256 | 20,106] 36,981 20, 712 
11,119 | 136,561 | 14,154 | 28,895 29, 059 


TG Piece oleae deat aL RY oy eal aan ee cael 138,275 | 11,850 191,601 | 25,130] 12,035 13, 586 
Per cent change: 
1921-1925 from 1910-1914_.-.....------- +179.8| +40.9| +1162] +822 |4+3,855.9| +2147 
HOTU GTILODR SUNN! es eR Ia Oe es +59.8/ +6.6| +403] +77.6| —583 = 53.2 


Value (thousands of dollars) 


IQ HOATOV4 "2s hlee oye owed trent te wate ei a 55, 063 51, 127 106, 190 26, 582 620 5, 073 
1921-1925. . eee ee ee 228, 342 93, 522 321, 864 57, 884 39, 475 18, 792 
TO20 = 0. eee cata ureters ms eee pals ee cemoeel 596, 975 224, 472 821, 447 33, 932 125, 878 27, 165 
1921 32). Se ee ee ees oe 433,053 | 117,698 | 550,751 96, 461 44, 589 20, 687 
1D ees eae yee meee Ble oo ae me ee ee 206, 338 85,483 | 291,821 ) 117,211 46, 075 13, 749 
DOO Sree cane ne ee eae eens a ee 116, 490 88, 151 204, 641 39, 433 29, 021 9, 322 
Oa ee are eet ee ene a SaaS ae 237, 114 91,210 | 328,324 20, 052 40, 204 23, 273 
dG SES Lee A eee ae ee aoe eRe ase 148, 717 85, 067 233, 784 16, 263 37, 484 26, 930 
1OQG aeRO OE he ee Cee eae Geen 201, 739 83, 133 | 284, 872 22, 339 12, 379 10, 371 
Per cent change: 

1921-1925 from 1910-1914_____-__.._____ +314. 7 +82.9 | -+203.1 | -+117.8 |+6, 266.9 +270. 4 

AOZOvOm 2b eee eet ee ee See +35. 7 =—2.3 +21.9 +87.4 —67.0 —61.5 

1 Thousands of barrels. 2 Fiscal years. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


On the average from 1921 to 1925 exports of all the major grains 
were much greater than in the immediate pre-war period; those of 
wheat and flour having more than doubled, those of barley having 
trebled, and those of rye having multiplied almost fortyfold. Corn 
exports in each of the last three years have been lower than before 
the war. The quantities of wheat and flour and of corn shipped in 
1926 were considerably larger than in 1925, while shipments of rye 
and barley were less than one-half as great. 
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Chart XI— EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL CEREALS 


NorTeE.—Figures for 1910-1914 average are for fiscal years, calendar years thereafter. 
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Table 26.—Domestic Exports of Cereals, by Quarters 
[See headnote Table 25] 
Quantity (thousands of bushels) 
_ Year and quarter si | 
Wheat Wheat Wheat 
grain flour! | and flour Corn Rye Barley 
January-March 10, 474 4, 680 31, 536 10, 586 1, 588 1, 882 
ADIT UNC scene soe ns x 11, 583 3, 188 25, 879 5, 020 7, 878 1, 667 
July-September _| 53, 545 3, 201 67, 950 2,238 | 14, 408 5, 416 
October=December=s: 225222 342 90, 750 4, 920 112, 891 2, 262 13, 106 11, 748 
1925 
January-March ee ee Ae ed 25, 832 3, 310 40, 728 2, 495 4, 559 3, 280 
APTI JUNG Los oe se ea oe eee be ee 25, 363 2, 465 36, 455 2, 796 18, 169 8, 209 
July-September: .-. ss os ssl. 22, 586 2,450 33, 613 2, 933 5, 884 16, 105 
October-Decemberiss: vas. 2228-2 =2 = 5-5 12, 745 2, 893 25, 765 5, 930 283 6, 464 
1926 
Janusry;-Marchi<t 2 24k fesse sete 8 7, 882 2, 018 16, 965 10, 013 751 1, 530 
ADT =U UNOS keeles ea eee ee eens Mose 19, 975 2, 180 29, 784 5, 907 5, 729 3, 081 
July-September. s22s22se2- bs ese Pt ghee 68, 866 38, 715 85, 586 3, 574 4, 643 5, 577 
October-Decembers2s= 6-22 2 sanss. 28.3 41, 551 3, 937 59, 267 5, 636 913 3, 398 
| 


1 Thousands of barrels. 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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The quarterly figures for cereal exports during the past three years 
show great variations, partly of a seasonal character, and partly 
owing to sharp changes in harvests and conditions of supply and 
demand. (Table 26.) Exports of wheat and wheat flour were smaller 
in the first half of 1926 than in either of the. two preceding years. 
Shipments in the last half of the year exceeded those in the latter 
part of 1925, when the harvest was very small, but were not as 
large as in the corresponding period of 1924. Corn exports were 
much larger in the first three quarters of 1926 than in the corre- 
sponding periods of 1925 and were only slightly smaller in the last 
quarter. Exports of rye and barley, on the other hand, were smaller 
throughout most of 1926 than in the corresponding periods of either 
of the two previous years. 

In order to compare the export of grain with domestic remain 
it is necessary to consider exports by crop years rather than by 
calendar years, and also to deduct imports. (Table 27.) 


Table 27.—Net Exports of Major Cereals: Grain and Grain Equivalent of Flour 
Meal, and Malt 


Net exports ! (thousands of bushels) Per cent of domestic production ? 
Yearly average 
or year begin- 
ning July 1 Pee Wheat | Corn | Oats | Barley| Rye |Wheat| Corn| Oats pos -Rye 
ee Ae eee ee 155, 221 | 103,159 | 38,744 | 4,303 | 8,127 888 | 14.9 1.4] 0.4) 4.4 2.5 
920 te eee 455, 455 | 308,681 | 65,162] 5,595 | 28,682 | 47,337 | 37.1| 2.0 4) 15,1 78.3 
eel wok Mate ee 519, 589 | 262,155 | 179, 366 | 19,503 | 28,621 | 29,944 32.2} 5.8 1.8 | 18.5 48.6 
bh pi es Se el ee 397, 227 | 201,293 | 96,462 | 25,120 | 22,689 | 51,663 | 23.3] 3.3] 21] 12.5] 50.0 
hs eS 190, 228 | 128,383 | 22,907 | 4,552 | 14,482 | 19,902; 16.1 -8 wale @s38|" 3156 
IODA US ae eee cee 299, 277 | 251, 824 5,174 | 13,786 | 28, 543 | 50, 242 29.1 2 Ose 5.4 76. 7 
TOQb ogee Se ee 190, 677 90, 466 24, 147 39, 502 | 28,915 | 12, 647 13. 4 .8 27) 110 27.2 
sae 1 to Dec. 31, 
O2bene see 114, 853 48, 537 8, 427 | 27, 534 | 24, 188 OP 160 occ dg slcnecosiuee en eleomees 
July 1 to Dec. 31, | 
S26sa55. cera s 167, 031 | 135, 502 8 SOL" C278 10; 342.) 0, 000-|=ace aes | eae ee aan Sale ee eee 


1 Exports are for 12 months beginning July 1 of the year specified. Net exports represent domestic exports 
minus imports. 
2 Based on Department of Agriculture estimates of production. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


The total net exportation of the five principal grains from the 
crops of 1910 to 1913 averaged 155,000,000 bushels annually. The 
average for postwar years is conspicuously higher than for this pre- 
war period, but the exports of the years 1923-24 and 1925-26 while 
somewhat higher than the pre-war average, were much lower than 
in other recent years. In each of those two years exports of the 
five principal grains amounted only to about 190,000,000 bushels. 
The great decline in the wheat and rye production of 1925 accounted 
mainly for the decrease in cereal exports during 1925-26. Wheat 
exports were about one-seventh of our total wheat production in the 
years immediately preceding the war, while in 1925-26 they only 
constituted one-tenth of the total output. The exportation of ¢orn 
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is small compared with the production, the importance of that crop 
as contributing to our agricultural exports being reflected rather in 
the shipments of pork products, a large fraction of the corn crop 
being fed to hogs. A very great proportion of the rye crop, on the 
other hand, is exported. 

For reasons already stated Table 28, showing the destination of 
cereal exports (for destination of wheat and flour exports see Table 
34), is more or less misleading because of indirect shipments through 
Canada. The United Kingdom and Germany are the principal 
ultimate markets for barley; Germany is the most important market 
for rye, while the exports of corn—much reduced during the last 
three years—are now rather widely distributed among the countries 
of Europe and Latin America. 


Table 28.—Domestic Exports of Barley, Rye, Corn, and Products, by Principal 
Countries of Destination 


NotTE.—Quantity in thousands; grain and malt, bushels; flour and corn meal, barrels; hominy and grits 
and other corn preparations for table use, pounds; calendar years. 


Commodity and | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 || Commodity and | 1993 | i994 | 1925 | 1926 


country country 
Barley...) 2 22.--< 22 11, 983} 20, 712] 29, 059) 13, 586 |) Rye flour_..._.--__.- 194 219 37 16 
United King- 

Gondteas eee. 10, 963} 11, 193] 10, 753] 8, 529 |} Corn__----_-.------. 42, 188) 18, 366] 12, 762} 23, 064 
Germany-.--.--- 112) 4,756) 6,538) 1, 205 Europess2-s..-+-2¢ 29,182) 8, 834| 2,029) 6,628 

United King- 
INE IG Ss 2k see SE 3,224 3,946) 4,704) 3,316 Gomite ze ~ 9,975) 3,970 808} 2,117 
Denmark--___--_- 2, 441 775 269 773 
Rye wee. 23 30, 850) 35, 666) 28, 675} 11.941 Germany-------- 5, 491 698 224 520 
WUsODO-= ce --— ape 24, 828 12,004} 19,277| 3,744 Netherlands_-_.. 7,177) 2,218) 719| 2,855 


Canada ?_. 


9,773) 6,031) 5,759) 9, 585 
887 142 257 314 Mexico-- 


129 789) 2,413) 4,212 


Denmark_- 1, 007 591 559) 522 |! Cuba... 2,746} 2,456) 2,233) 1, 954 
Germany-- 11, 509) 4,290) 6,175 588 
Netherlands__-_-| 5,330} 2,685) 3, 189 810 || Corn meal and flour. 624, 435 348 516 
NOrWaYesso ces =~ 4, 233} 1,882} 2,206) 1,215 || Hominy and grits___| 49,382) 29, 893] 20, 055) 30, 141 
Sweden-_-_-------- 493 664 A8Y fete Aes Other corn prepara- 
@anadat.22.---—. 6, 005} 23,661) 9,394) 8,175 . tions for table use_-| 5,473} 6,953] 7,923) 10,367 
1 Includes Irish Free State in 1923 and 1924. 1 For the most part in transit for Europe. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF MAJOR CROPS 


Table 29 shows the production in the principal individual countries 
of most of the major cereals and of potatoes. 

Production of wheat in the world as a whole was 12 per cent 
greater in 1926 than the average of the years 1910-1913, while 
output of other grain crops was either about the same size or slightly 
smaller than before the war. The United States normally pro- 
duces over one-fifth of the world’s wheat, one-third of the oats, 
and two-thirds of the corn, but the proportion for barley, potatoes, 
and rye is very much lower. Rye is more important than wheat 
in Germany, Russia, Poland, Austria, and Czechoslovakia. Potatoes 
are an immensely important crop in these same countries, as well 
as in France; they are used more for human consumption than in 
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this country and far more for animal food and for conversion into 
starch and alcohol. Corn is not a very important crop except in 
the United States, Argentina, Italy, Russia, Hungary, and the 
Balkan States. 


Table 29.—Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Principal Countries 


[In millions of bushels] 


Wheat 1926 
Country ee | Bae 
1913 ota- 
Aven 1925 1926 Rye Corn | Oats | Barley hss 
age 
Worldtotal.2=2- =>. Reece 8,799.9 |4,118.1 |4, 250.7 |11,714.3 |14,499.9 81.5 |11,706.2 (2) 
| 
United States y 676.4 | 832.3 40.0 |2, 645. 0 |1, 253. 7 191.2 356. 4 
Per cent of world total___...__--- 18.2 16.4 19.6 2.3 58.8 27.1 11.2 (2) 
@anadae 2... 225-25 aces eeceo see 197.1 | 411.4} 409.8 12.0 7.8 | 404.6 103. 7 81.1 
Argentinas 26.37.0253 Sv ee 147.1 191.1 220.8 3.35 | 295.3 7h ee i 19.3 (3) 
‘Australiges. 22). 22825228 Se eee es 90.5 |} 113.4 164. 0 (2) (4) (4) (4) (3) 
British in Gigs > 7 Sea eee ee BOL 8 Wl BSL.) CBRE Oe (2) (2) () 4.1 
Union of South Africa__..........---- 6.0 8.3 8.0 @) | 68.4 9.4 1.4 (2) 
Germany 226) 25 ter ee et eee 131.3 118. 2 95. 4 252: 2 tees 2 435. 7 113.1 | 1,103.4 
WPANCG io. ccs eece beeen aaceeen eae 325.6 | 330.3! 248.6 33.3 12.9 397.9 54.0 384. 3 
Spainstl as: esse see ee 130. 4 162. 6 157.3 27.0 16.9 43.7 95.0 112.0 
ayes ese ee eee ae 184, 4 240. 8 220. 6 6. 5 118.1 40. 6 11.0 84.9 
United king domeleh7sesn sieeve ee 59. 6 53. 7 SING ES ee | Peae ee 156. 3 48.3 84.6 
Russia in Europe and Asia_--..------ 758.9 | 713.1] 809.7} 897.3] 145.9 903.5 | 260.2 (2) 
63. 7 57.9 47.1 197.3 4.2} 210.1 71.4 914.1 
37.8 49.6 41.1 8.0 29.0 | 7.4 12.0 1.8 
12.8 10.7 10.0 19.4 4.0 31.3 9.9 81.3 
71.5 Wisi) 69. 2 30.0 78.8 | 23.9 22.7 67.3 
37.9 39.3 35. 7 49.7 10.8 90.1 51.3 233. 8 
62.0 78.6 71.4 7.4 147.7 24.6 17.3 337.3 
158. 7 104. 7 110.9 11.2 224.5 79.9 77.4 73.5 


1 Exclusive of China. 
2 Not yet available. 
3 Unoflicial estimate. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR 


SUMMARY.—Wheat acreage, which had been declining since 1919, showed a 
gain of 8 per cent in 1926. The area planted to wheat last year was one-fifth 
greater than in the period immediately preceding the war, but was considerably 
smaller than the average for the war years. The yield per acre was 14.7 bushels 
in 1926, which was substantially greater than in 1925, and was also higher than 
in any other recent year except 1924. As a result of the larger acreage and 
the higher yield, the wheat crop totaled 832,000,000 bushels, which was 23 
per cent more than in 1925, and was also slightly larger than the average for 
the period 1921-1925. Despite the increased output of wheat in 1926 the farm 
value was only slightly higher, as there was a decline of about 15 per cent in 
the farm price. In 1926 the farm price averaged about $1.20 per bushel, which 
was lower than in either 1924 or in 1925, but was higher than in the three pre- 
ceding years. Exports of wheat during the first nine months of the crop 
year 1926-27 were over twice as large as in the corresponding period a year 
earlier, but were slightly smaller than in most other recent years. 
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Table 30.—Acreage, Production, and Exports of Wheat 


Nots.—Exports include flour in terms of grain, and are for 12 months beginning July 1 of year specified. 


' 7 Exports (domestic) 

‘arm : arm 

Yearly average or year Area aan value, Yield price, 

Dec. 1 De OCS ie Doce Quantit Per cent 
Y) of crop 
1,000 1,000 Cents per 1,000 
bushels dollars Bushels | bushel bushels 
244, 672 257, 587 12.0 105.3 50, 5385 20.7 
425, 054 391, 104 12.3 92.0 127, 469 30.0 
476, 788 321, 071 12.7 67.3 143, 076 30.0 
633, 074 415, 922 12.9 65. 7 197,427 31.2 
700, 220 501, 277 14.0 71.6 140, 026 20.0 
674, 993 579, 535 14.7 85.9 116, 138 17.2 
806, 361 705, 890 15.5 87.5 188, 748 23.4 
799,083 | 1,491,445 13.6 186.6 | 241,899 30.3 
804, 151 889, 049 13.8 110.6 | 204,382 25.4 
967,979 | 2,080,056 12.8 214.9 | 219,865 22.7 
833, 027 1, 197, 263 13. 6 143.7 366, 077 43.9 
814, 905 754, 834 12.8 92.6 | 279,407 34.3 
867, 598 873, 412 13.9 100.7 | 221,923 25.6 
797, 394 736, 006 13.4 92.3 | 156,430 19.6 
864, 428 1, 123, 086 16.5 129.9 | 258,024 29.8 
676, 429 957, 907 12.9 141.6 106, 127 15.7 
832, 305 997, 589 14.7 119.9 | 1175, 281 (4) 
NONSIOISE eS STS +20.0 +20. 6 2-66:10)||soses eo +39. 9 (3) (3) 
1925 Te Pee os Re bese +8. 2 +23.0 44.1 +14.0 —15.3 (3) (?) 


1 Total for nine months ending March, 1927; corresponding figures for 1926, 76,342,778 bushels. 
3 Not available. 


Sources: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture; exports from Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
Acreage and Production of Wheat. 

The value of the exports of wheat and wheat products usually 
constitutes more than one-half of the total value of all grains and 
grain products exported. This is significant in view of the fact 
that the acreage devoted to wheat is only about one-fourth of the 
total for all grains, and the production of wheat is not usually more 
than one-fifth of the total for all cereal crops. In the years prior to 
1850 corn was considerably more important than wheat in our foreign 
trade. In almost every year since that time exports of wheat have 
surpassed those of corn in both quantity and value. Corn, however, 
continues to be the most important cereal crop of the United States 
with an average output almost four times as great as wheat and a 
farm value about twice as great. Wheat ranks second of our cereal 
crops according to farm value. 

The wheat acreage in 1919 was much the largest ever planted in 
this country, aggregating almost 76,000,000 acres, while production 
was somewhat less than in the record year 1915. Had the yield per 
acre in 1919 equaled that in 1915 a wheat crop of almost 1,300,000,000 
bushels would have been produced, and that is probably our maximum 
productive capacity for wheat until more land is brought under wheat 
cultivation. From 1919 to 1925 the acreage planted to wheat 
showed a generally declining tendency but in 1926 there was an 
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increase of 4,300,000 acres in the area harvested. The wheat acreage 
harvested during recent years shows a smaller growth as compared 
with pre-war years than the increase in the population of the United 
States. 

The average yield per acre of wheat in 1926 was 14.7 bushels, which 
was about one-seventh more than in 1925 and was also larger than 
in any other recent year except 1924. The total crop production 
increased 23 per cent and amounted to 832,000,000 bushels. It 
was 21 per cent greater than the average output for the years 1909 to 
1913 but was slightly smaller than in several of the more recent years. 


Chart XII.— WHEAT: ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND EXPORTS 


Note.—Exports are for 12 months beginning July 1 of year specified. 
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Flour Production and Consumption. 

The flour milling industry in the United States, as in many other 
countries, has been developed to a capacity far in excess of domestic 
requirements. According to commercial estimates the average an- 
nual output of flour mills is not much more than half of their capacity, 

The total value of products of the flour milling industry in 1925 
was $1,298,000,000 which places it among the leading American manu- 
facturing industries from this point of view. Table 31 indicates 
that the total value of flour production increased 24 per cent in 1925 
as compared with 1923. Almost seven-eighths of the value of prod- 
ucts in 1925 were represented by the cost of materials and con- 
sequently the milling industry is not nearly as important_as many 
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other industries in the value added to its products and the number 
of its workers. Every census since 1919 has shown a decrease both | 
in the number of reporting establishments and in the number of 
workers in the flour industry. 

Wheat in 1925 constituted about three-fourths of the total quantity 
of grain handled by flour mills. Wheat, moreover, is milled chiefly 
for human consumption and the amount of flour produced in 1925 
totaled over 114,000,000 barrels. The amount of wheat ground in 
1925 was slightly in excess of 530,000,000 bushels, which was less 
than in 1923, but only 4.65 bushels were needed to produce a barrel 
of flour in 1925 as compared with 4.70 bushels of wheat in 1923. 
The amount of corn milled in 1925 was less than in any other census 
year of the present century, being only about half as much as in 
1909, and the quantity of corn meal and flour produced showed an 
even greater relative-decline. 


Table 31.—Flour Milling Industry 


Mer- Merchant mills 
chant 
and 
Item custom 
mills, 1899! 1909 1914 1919 1921? 1923 2 1925? 
1889 
Number of mills______ | 18,470 9,476 | 11,691 | 10,788 10, 708 6, 485 5, 232 4,413 
Average number of 
wage earners. ______- 47,403 | 32,226 | 39,453 | 39,718 45, 481 35, 378 35, 194 31, 988 
Horsepower--.-_------ 752,365 | 3670,719 | 850, 284 | 821, 406 875, 464 (4) 709, 856 () 


In thousands of dollars 


Cost of all materials_..| 434, 152 | 428,117 | 767,576 | 752,270 | 1,799,181 | 993,810 | 885,971 | 1,125, 379 


Value of products _-_--- 513, 971 | 501,396 | 883, 584 | 877, 680 | 2,052, 434 | 1,179, 740 | 1,048,577 | 1, 298,015 
Value added by manu- 
fAChUIG coh hues 79, 819 | 73,280 | 116,008 | 125, 410 253, 253 185, 930 162, 606 172, 636 


In thousands of bushels 


627,016 | 729, 062 | 806, 248 | 818, 929 830, 026 718, 593 743, 235 707, 958 
385, 750 | 471, 307 | 496, 480 | 545, 728 612, 562 521, 234 538, 312 530, 593 
166, 293 | 180,573 | 209, 281 | 180, 116 113, 761 122, 168 125, 194 105, 355 


12,140 | 10,088} 11,504] 12,814 15, 952 7, 708 9, 246 8, 126 
7,032 | 5,490] 7,156] 5,478 4, 765 3, 686 2, 938 2, 408 
8,696 | 10,067 | 24,510 | 20,288 21,151 (5) (5) (8) 

{ 47,104 |} 47,176 | 50,242 | 50, 227 58, 580 41, 080 49, 310 45, 818 
, 4,360 | 7,075| 4,278 3, 255 17, 718 18, 235 15, 658 


In thousands of barrels (196 pounds per barrel) 


PRODUCT > 
Wheat flour_-_-_--_-__- 80,949 | 99,764 | 105,757 | 116, 404 132, 466 110, 846 114, 439 114, 156 
Corn meal and flour_.._| 36,898 | 27,839 | 21,553 | 16,328 10, 683 10, 932 12, 155 8, 903 
Ryomlour_ by -fte2. 22 2, 137 1, 443 1, 532 1, 937 2, 528 1, 335 1, 635 1,561 
Buckwheat flour ------ 921 731 898 641 460 334 251 243 


1 For merchani and custom mills together, in 1899, the value of products was $560,719,000; merchant 
mills representing 89 per cent of the total, a proportion which has undoubtedly risen since that time. 

2 Excludes data for establishments reporting products under $5,000 in value; this change in basis in part 
accounts for the decline in the number of mills and of wage earners, but has relatively little effect on the 
comparability of the other data. 

3 Figures are not strictly comparable with later years because of the inclusion in this year and the exclusion 
in later years of data for rented power other than electric. 

4 Data not available. 

5 Included in other grains. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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_ Annual estimates of flour production are issued by various un- 

official agencies but often show marked differences from the census 
statistics. as they include data for establishments which are not 
classified as flour mills by the Census Bureau. In Table 32 census 
data for production are shown when available, while private esti- 
mates are included for the years in which no census was taken. Flour 
production has been quite constant in the years since the war, 
although there were peaks in 1919 and 1924. Per capita consump- 
tion has been remarkably steady in the United States since 1919, 
varying only from 172 pounds to 184 pounds. Consumption is, 
however, perceptibly less than a few decades ago, as the higher 
standard of living has resulted in demand for a greater variety of 
food. Exports have shown a declining tendency since 1919 and were 
smaller in the past two years than at any other time in the last decade. 
In the past five years exports of flour averaged about one-eighth of 
the total output, but the proportion was considerably smaller in 
1925 and 1926. 


Table 32.—Wheat Flour: Estimated Production and Consumption 


2 oes 5 Approxi- | Exports, a 

roduc- omestic mate per cent capita 

Calendar year tion 1 exports | I™ports | gonsump- | of produc- consump- 
tion 2 tion tion 


1,000 bbis. | 1,000 bbls. | 1,000 bbls. | 1,000 bbls. | 1,000 bbls. | Barrels 
79 3 


116, 436 12, 769 11.0 (3) 
112, 056 15, 662 244. (3) 14.0 (3) 
119, 028 14, 379 186 (3) 12.1 (3) 
117, 780 13, 926 642 (3) 11.8 (3) 
111, 804 21, 707 167 (3) 19.4 (3) 
132, 465 26, 450 17 97, 251 19.9 0. 93 
109, 752 19, 854 801 98, 844 18,1 . 93 
110, 846 16, 801 966 95, 011 15.1 . 88 
114, 798 15, 025 694 100, 477 13.1 91 
114, 439 16, 310 268 98, 397 14.2 .88 
122, 075 15, 990 65 106, 150 13.1 94 
114, 156 11, 119 11 103, 048 9.8 90 
117, 475 11, 850 10 105, 635 10.1 91 


1 The production figures were obtained as follows: The years 1915 to 1918 and 1920 from commercial 
reports; 1922, 1924, and 1926, estimated on basis of the ratio which commercial figures bear to census figures, 
and monthly figures bear to the Biennial Census; others Biennial Census. 

2 Takes no account of shipments to Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, nor of reexports of imported flour, 
both factors of minor importance; for 1918 and 1919 adjustments are made for carry-over at end of year. 

§ Comparable figures not available. 


Sources: United States Grain Corporation; Northwestern Miller; Russell’s Commercial Review; Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 


Prices and Market Conditions. 


The movements of the price of wheat have already been shown in 
connection with those of other cereals. (Tables 15, 17, 18, and 19.) 
For convenience recent monthly prices are here repeated. (Table 33.) 
This table indicates that prices in the first half of the year are usually 
appreciably higher than in the second half. In 1924, however, prices 
of spring wheat increased substantially in the latter part of the year 
on account of the decreases in European and Canadian wheat crops. 
The price of wheat in the United States is much affected by foreign 
conditions of supply and demand. During the war, owing to reduced 
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production in Europe and the exclusion of Russia as a source of sup- 
ply, wheat in central markets rose even faster than commodities in 
general and reached in 1920 a price more than three times the pre-war 
average. The subsequent decline was extraordinarily rapid and great, 
and for three years wheat prices ranged only from 10 to 40 per cent 
above pre-war levels as compared with the range for the general index 
of commodity prices of from 45 to 55 per cent above pre-war averages. 
The crop of the United States during 1924 was much larger than the 
average, but small harvests in Europe and in Canada caused wheat 
prices to advance rapidly in the latter half of the year. 


Table 33.—Central Market Prices of Wheat and Flour 


Note.—The grades and markets covered are as follows: Wheat, No. 1 northern spring, Minneapolis, 
wheat, No. 2 red winter, Chicago; flour, spring patent, Minneapolis. 


Spring wheat (per bushel) Winter wheat (per bushel) 
Month 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 | 1926 
2 | : jee 
$1. 23 | $1.19 | $1.89 | $1.73 |1$1.96 | $1.21 | $1.30 | $1.13 | $1.95 | $1. 88 
1. 26 1,21 1. 87 1, 67 1.85 1.34 | 1.35 1.13 2.00 | 1.83 
1. 24 1, 21 1.71 1. 61 1.65 | 11.38 1,31 1.09 1, 91 Led 
1.30 121 1. 50 1. 64 1.41 1. 40 1,32 1.06 1. 66 1. 68 
1, 28 1,22 1. 67 1, 62 1. 67 1. 34 1. 28 1.07 1. 89 1. 65 
ue eg 1,25 1, 64 1. 68 1.47 148 1,16 1.15 1,87 1.48 
' 1 1.12 1.37 1. 59 1,72, 1.24 1.14 1.00 1.29 1.59 1.45 
ne ySY * Si 1.48 1.11 1.18 1.31 1. 64 1,49 1, 22 1.07 1.00 1.31 1. 68 1.37 
Sep ¢ember_____- 1, 51 1.10 1.21 1.30 1. 50 1.43 1. 29 1.06 1.05 1.31 1.67 | 1.34 
October 22. = 1. 34 1.15 1. 20 1. 46 1.49 1.49 | 11.18 1.18 ial 1. 53 1.63 | 1.39 
November-_--.-.| 1.25 | 1.23 1.14 1. 48 1.55 1.46 ; 11.23 1, 27 1.06 1,55 1.70 1. 38 
December...__-- 1.31 | 1.25 1,16 1. 66 1. 69 1.46 }11.18 1, 33 1.09 1.80 1.80 1.40 
Flour (per barrel) Flour (per barrel) 
Month Month 
1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
i | ce | es = 
| | 
January-___-._- | $7.33 | $6.71 | $6.44 | $9.80 | $9.85 || July____.__.__- $7.95 | $6.21 | $7.72 | $8.78 | $9.27 
February -----! 8.17 6.72 1, 6,-51 | 10:02 9.46 || August___-___- 7.22 6. 37 7. 69 9. 40 8. 50 
Marchiss 2) 8.27 6. 72 6.49 9. 34 9.19 || September_.__| 6.68 6.45 7. 52 8. 52 7. 87 
Je) g | eae ese 8. 46 7. 00 6. 56 8. 54 9.20 jmOctober=-_- 22 6. 76 6. 43 8.19 8. 52 8. 08 
Mary sse.0 258 8.32 | 6.80) 6.83} 9.12} 9.00 || November___-) 6.88] 6.21 | 8.22] 8.81 | 7.85 
June? 2 eece 7.71 | 6.35 | 7.12 8.86.) 9.32 || December_...- 6.86 | 6.30 | 9.03 | 9.52 | 8.02 


1 Based on small number of sales. 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 

The 1925 wheat crop of the United States was unusually small, but 
production in other countries increased and there was comparatively 
little change in the average price of wheat after the harvest. Prices 
for winter wheat at Chicago ranged from $1.65 per bushel to $1.88 
in the period from November, 1925, to May, 1926, inclusive. As 
the prospects for a larger 1926 crop in the United States became 
fairly certain quotations declined to $1.34 in September. ‘There was 
a slight advance during the last quarter and prices of winter wheat in 
December, 1926, averaged $1.40 as compared with $1.80 in Decem- 
ber of each of the two preceding years. Quotations for spring wheat 
showed a less marked decline than those for winter wheat in 1926 
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and averaged $1.46 per bushel at Minneapolis in December as com- 
pared with $1.69 a year earlier. . 

The price of flour showed movements roughly parallel to those of 
wheat, although the variations are a little less violent. 
Wheat Exports and Foreign Market Conditions. 

Comparisons of the exports of wheat and flour with those of other 
cereals have been presented elsewhere. (Tables 25 and 26.) During 
the period from 1875 to 1900 exports of wheat (including flour in 
terms of wheat) averaged about 30 per cent of the crop. (Table 30.) 
With the growth of population and an approximately stationary 
wheat acreage, this proportion declined, and from 1906 to 1910 only 
about one-sixth of the crop was exported. Stimulated by the war, 
wheat exports were greatly expanded and reached a maximum in 
the crop year 1920-21, when 366,000,000 bushels were exported, or 
nearly four-ninths of the entire production. Exports declined con- 
siderably during the next three crop years, but more than 258,000,000 
bushels were exported from the large crop of 1924, as crops of many 
foreign countries were smaller during that year. Our wheat harvest 
was poor in 1925, and exports for the crop year were smaller than in 
any year since 1911-12. As the harvest was much larger in 1926, 
exports again expanded, and during the current crop year have been 
more than twice as large as a year earlier. About nine-tenths of the 
exports during 1910-1914 went to European destinations, but this 
proportion has shown a considerable decline in recent years. As we 
have very large indirect shipments to Europe via Canada, the changes 
in our actual exports of wheat to various European countries can not 
be accurately determined. The United Kingdom is the largest mar- 
ket for direct shipments of wheat from the United States as well as 
for shipments through Canada. In 1926 the Netherlands was the 
next largest European buyer, but a good deal of the wheat shipped 
from that country into Belgium ultimately goes to Germany. 

Of our flour exports in 1926 about 42 per cent went to Europe. 
This was about the same proportion as was exported to Europe in the 
pre-war years, but is a much smaller proportion than the average for 
the five years 1921-1925. Exports to the United Kingdom, Nether- 
lands, and Scandinavia increased during 1926, while direct exports to 
Germany declined. Flour exports to Latin American countries were 
larger during the past year although shipments to Cuba were smaller. 
Almost 1,000,000 barrels of flour were shipped to Brazil, which is 
much larger than in other recent years, and there were also greater 
exports to other South American countries. Exports of flour to 
China increased during 1926 despite the disturbed political conditions 
in that country, but shipments to Japan showed a further decline 
and were almost negligible in amount. Special interest attaches to 
the data of wheat production and trade of the principal exporting 
and importing countries. 
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Table 34.—Exports of Wheat and Flour from the United States, by Grand Divisions 
and Principal Countries 


[Wheat in thousands of bushels, wheat flour in thousands of nt 


ite a “Pes ae 

: * 6 ' P : 1914 1925 

Destination averl| aver, Lez a|) 1926 Destination aver\ aver: [ze 1926 

age age age age 
Wheat, grain____|56, 913/159, 222) 86, 526/138, 165 Wheat, flour—Con. 

Europe-- Seve 50, 486}115, 054] 61, 668) 92,745 || South America_ see etal ALO 941) 1,312) 1, 671° 
United Kingdom ?2__}21, 806 757 988 
MEANCO oon 2 tos OU 5,066} 5,003 
Netherlands 8, 351] 12,947} 5,993} 14, 710 United Kingdom ?__} 2,718) 2,204) 1,210) 1,439 
Belgiuim..*—2_— 7,195) 12,250} 7,490) 6, 696 Netherlands_-_..__- 819) 1,325 907; 1, 225 

: Germany-__--_- 6, 155} 11,811} 2,504) 6,877 Germanys <2. 2522022 187) 1,483) 1,085 657 
talve = ae see | 2, 367| 27, 279) 14,360} 8, 401 ae ee ete eee 4305 522 432 452 
Canada tisy es 1, 776| 29, 904] 18, 853) 26, 327 Seandinavia....._..| 601 586 443 641 
Japanese was wes ee 2, 338) 7,065} 3,673) 8, 006 Greecersey sre eee 1 353 361 348 
Asia and Oceania_-_-__ 2,348) 3,036; 1,567) 1,819 
Wheat, flour____/10, 679} 15, 049] 11, 119] 11,850 ihinac we eo 264 997 220 506 
f Hong Kong..-.___. AZT 786 393 436 
North America_-.--_- 2,450) 2,846) 2,692} 2,704 Kwangtung--__.___ 32 394 286 165 
b 856} 1,126; 1,198) 1,146 Philippine Islands_- 279 488 564 610 
234 266 239 PDI Salis Ti ies Saeed 124 436 481 654 
i 31 335 201 206 British Africa_...__- 67 112) 150 149 
British West Indies_ 473 235 183 154 MoV pbk ie te eee 39 202) 258 359 
Central America_...| 508 540 561 580 
1 Fiscal years; others calendar. 3 For the most part in transit for Europe. 
2 Includes Irish Free State previous to 1925. 4 Four-year average, 1911-1914. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 35.—Production of Wheat and Exports or Net Imports of Wheat (Including 
Flour in Terms of Wheat) for the Leading Countries 


Note.—Exports and imports for all countries are for the period of 12 months, beginning in year specified, 
except for Argentina and Australia, when the year begins Jan. 1, following the year specified. The other 
named countries are as follows: India, Apr. 1; United States, July 1; all other countries, Aug. 1. Crop 
production is that harvested in the summer of the year specified except for Argentina and ‘Australia, where 
harvests are six months later. Exports for the United States are less imports, for others, gross exports. 


[In thousands of bushels] 


Production, year beginning— Exports, crop year beginning— 


Country 
1909-1913/1921-1925} 1924 1925 1926 1909-1913 1921-1925) 1924 1925 


EXPORTING COUN- 


TRIES 

Li b/c) #2) eae ee Oe 2, 243, 124/2, 278, 360/2, 294, 493/2, 481, 531|2, 876,031! 614,913/ 781, 389} 749, 139] 634, 843 
United States...----- 690, 108] 804, 151| 864,428 676, 429 832, 305| 103,159] 186, 824/ 251, 824| 90, 466 
Wanaiaso- oe en 197, 119] 369, 663} 262,097) 411,376} 409, 008 96, 625} 265, 294) 192, 722) 324, 592 
Aggenting: 2 -22522435- 147, 059) 203, 233} 191,138) 191,189) 222, 850 95, 289} 132, 2386) 113,710) 79, 191 
Australia 90,497 127,006} 164,042) 107,449} 164, 000 49, 713 83, 555) 119,779) 72,072 
India_--- 351, 841) 335,913): 360, 640) 329,400) 325, 000 51, 456 19, 943) 45,518) 10,323 
Rumani 1 158, 672 89, 544 70,421; 104,608; 113, 868 54, 430 26, 033} 12,050} 34, 599 
Russia in Europe----- 1 607, 828} 348, 652] 381, 727| 661,130} 809,000, 164,291) 2 17, 504| 2 13, 536} * 23, 600 

IMPORTING COUN- ; Resa 
TRIES > N et imports oe 

POtgles nese a 727, 448| 673,277) 616,685) 771,416) 657,770) 460,568) 461, 194) 505, 710) 421, 791 
United Kingdom ?___. 59, 640 57, 581 52, 664 54, 700) 52, 667} 216,803) 205, 646; 210, 552) 187, 893 
a rancesty.< eee 1 325, 644) 290,522) 281,179} 329,082) 248, 605 43, 662 36,314) 42,425) 22,962 
Germany 1 131, 274 98, 715 89,199} 118, 203) 112, 192 68, 075 59, 926) 85, 634) 77, 250 
iaive <3tt fee. cae 1 184, 393) 198,308} 170, 144) 240,849) 218, 623 53,100} 88, 546} 88,353) 67, 933 
Belgium 15, 199 13, 111 13, 004 14, 064 12, 200 50, 103 38, 202} 40,287) 30, 533 
Netherlands 4, 976 6, 253 4, 631 5, 700) 4, 665 22, 267 25, 885} 31,024) 28, 520 
Denmark : 6, 322 8, 787 5, 864 9, 748) 8, 818 6, 558 6, 675 7, 435) 6, 700 


1 Adjusted to wales peraiacten 

? From Broomhall. 

4 Includes Irish Free State previous to 1925. 

Sources: Production, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. Imports and 
exports from official reports of countries mentioned, and International Institute of Agriculture. 
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Table 35 shows the production and exports of the principal ex- 
porting countries and the net imports of importing countries for the 
12 months’ period following the harvest. The crop years for Ar- 
gentina and Australia, which are located in the Southern Hemis- 
sphere, commence on January 1; the crop year for India begins on 
April 1, and the crop years for practically all other important produc- 
ing countries begin in July or August. Incomplete export and 
import figures for the crop year 1926-27 are included in this table. 

In comparing production figures it should be borne in mind that 
rye is a very important bread grain in Russia, Germany, Poland, 
and the Scandinavian countries, being practically twice as large as 


Chart XIIJI.— WHEAT: PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL 
COUNTRIES, AS GROUPS 


EXPORTING COUNTRIES IMPORTING COUNTRIES 
; PRODUCTION —— - er cei 
= | Us cacti “Mt 


MILLIONS OF BUSHELS 
500 _ 1000 {500 


CROP YEAR 
BEGINNING 


1909-13 jm 

1921-25 km 
1923 
1924 
1925 


SEVEN IMPORTING COUNTRIES _ 
909-13 ee ZZ 

1921-25 aaa GEL 

923 re ZZ. 

i924 _aeeas IIIA 

i025. aa Whddddéa 


the wheat crop. In recent years Russia has exported more rye than 
wheat, though before the war much more wheat was shipped from 
that country. 

The average wheat production of the seven principal exporting 
countries during 1921-1925, shown in Chart XIII, was 2,278,000,000 
bushels or 35,000,000 bushels more than in the years immediately 
preceding the war. These countries exported, however, in the 
years 1921-1925, 731,000,000 bushels which was almost 20 per cent 
more than in the pre-war period. The most notable changes have 
been a tremendous decrease in the wheat production of Russia and 
the practical cessation of exports from that country, a great increase 
in the production and exports of Canada, and considerable increases 
for the United States, Argentina, and Austrialia. During 1921-1925 
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Canada produced 88 per cent more wheat than in the years 1909-1913, 
and Canadian exports were almost three times as large. Wheat 
production in Argentina and Australia was about two-fifths larger 
in recent years than in the pre-war period, while the United States 
production showed an expansion of only about one-fifth. Exports 
from all of these countries show larger relative gains than their pro- 
duction as compared with pre-war years, while exports from Russia, 
India, and Rumania were less than half as great in 1921-1925 as 
in the pre-war period. 

The crop of the seven principal exporting countries in 1926 was. 
16 per cent larger than in 1925, marked increases being shown in 
the production of the United States, Australia, Russia, and Argen- 
tina. The crops of Canada and India were slightly smaller than in 
1925. Production in the seven principal importing countries was 15 
per cent smaller in 1926 than in the preceding year, a particularly 
large decline being shown for France. Consumption has declined in 
most of these countries as compared with pre-war years as a result 
of the use of substitutes for flour and of their decreased purchasing 
power. 

Wheat yields per acre in most of the exporting countries are de- 
cidedly variable from year to year as wheat is largely produced in 
areas subject to marked variations in weather conditions. For the 
group, however, these variations in conditions usually neutralize one 
another. The United States is still decidedly ahead of other impor- 
tant exporting countries in the proportion of wheat exported in the 
form of flour, but Canada and Australia are steadily becoming more 
important competitors in the flour trade. 


COTTON 


SUMMARY.—World production of cotton showed another substantial increase 
in 1926 and a further drastic decline in prices resulted. The 1926 crop in the 
United States was larger than in any earlier year on record, exceeding that of 
1925 by about 10 per cent. This enormous crop resulted from the combination 
of an increase of 3.5 per cent in acreage and of 9 per cent in the yield per acre, 
The New Orleans price, which reached a peak of 35 cents in December, 1923, 
declined throughout most of the following three years and averaged only about 
12 cents in December, 1926. Exports in the last six months of 1926 totaled 
5,940,000 bales, which was 22 per cent more than in the corresponding period 
eae ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION 

The United States generally produces from one-half to three-fifths 
of the world supply of cotton and occupies a more dominant position 
with respect to cotton than with respect to almost any other com- 
modity. The only other important sources of supply are India, China, 
Egypt, Asiatic Russia, and Brazil. Over one-half of the American crop 
is usually exported, so that foreign conditions greatly affect demand, 
while, on the other hand, changes in American production have an 
important influence on world cotton prices. 
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During the season 1925-26 the production in the United States, 
Argentina, Asiatic Russia, and Egypt increased, while the produc- 
tion in Mexico, India, and China decreased. The total world pro- 
duction was 2,800,000 bales larger than in 1924-25. In the 1926-27 
season United States production of cotton was 1,800,000 bales larger 
than in the preceding year. Production in Mexico and Asiatic 
Russia also increased, while output in India and China was con- 
siderably smaller. (Table 36.) Crop estimates for 1926-27 are not 
yet available for a number of countries. 


Chart XIV.—COTTON: ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND PRICES 


Norte.—Exports and prices are for the 12-month period beginning August 1 of the year specified. 


MILLIONS OF 


Table 36.—Estimated World Production of Cotton 


[In thousands of bales of 478 pounds net; bales in other tables of this section are on other bases] 


p World | United | Mex- P Are F ‘ i Other 
Year ending July 31—| {othr | States | ico | Brazil) Peru gen- India | China yare Egypt| coun- 
ina tries 
1910-1914 187 387 110 2 | 3,585 695 905 | 1,453 543 
1922-1926_ 21,400 | 11, 518 205 568 _ 198 60 | 4,494 | 2,024 303 | 1,356 674 
192i 20,990 | 13,440 | 1,188 476 177 26 | 3,013 | 1,883 58 | 1,251 478 
1922 =oe se. 15, 450 7, 954 147 504 186 16 | 3,753 | 1,517 43 902 428 
1028 eee en .| 19, 300 9, 762 202 553 197 26 | 4,247 | 2,318 55 | 1,391 549 
NODS Re sa ee eae 19, 700 | 10, 140 175 576 202 59 | 4,320 | 1,993 196 | 1,353 686 
hh 4 eee Seo SS 24,900 | 13, 628 298 605 206 67 | 5,095 | 2,179 484 | 1,507 831 
19962 ees Pb mec oes 27,900 | 16, 104 202 602 | 1200 135 | 5,053 | 2,114 737 | 1,629 1,124 
1927, preliminary-._..- 28, 200 | 17, 911 396 (2) (2) (2) 4,162 | 1,584 756 | 1,497 (2) 


1 From an unofficial source. 1 Not yet available. 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
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The depredations of the boll weevil had a great effect upon the 
supply and price of American cotton during the past decade. The 
boll weevil first became a serious menace in the southern part of the 
Cotton Belt, but, has since moved northward and eastward, causing 
great damage throughout practically the entire belt. Destruction 
wrought by this pest was an important contributing factor to the 
reduced yield per acre for a number of years. In 1921, owing largely 
to the damage by the boll weevil, the yield per acre was reduced to 
124.5 pounds as against an average of 192 pounds in the pre-war 
years 1911-1915. In later years, however, the damage was not so 
great, owing to cold winters and dry summers, which are unfavorable 
to the boll weevil, and to various measures taken to combat it. The 
yield per acre was 157.4 pounds in 1924, 167.2 pounds in 1925, and 
181.9 pounds in 1926. (Table 37.) 

Farm prices of cotton fell sharply in 1920, but low yields per acre 
from 1921 to 1923 resulted in a marked advance in prices; under this 
stimulus the cotton acreage has increased rapidly (Chart XIV) and 
in 1926 the area harvested totaled 47,653,000 acres, exceeding the 
pre-war average more than one-third. Production in 1926, accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau, amounted to 17,688,000 bales, which is a 
record crop and 25 per cent greater than the average production for 
1911-1915. It should be noted that the accompanying chart does 
not show all the data for the crop harvested in 1926, as exports from 
the crop of that year and the average crop year prices are not yet 
determined. 

Table 37.—Acreage, Production, and Exports of Cotton and Production of 

Cottonseed 


Note.—Exports are for 12 months beginning July 1 of year specified. Cotton production (excluding 
linters) and exports in running bales counting round as half bales. 


Cotton 


Cottonseed 


A Ex- 
Yearly average or year Pro- Farm Yield | Farm Pro- 

Area | duc- | value, per | price, | ptee - duc- mora ae 

tion 1 Dec. 1 acre | Dec. 1 tic) tion BECO Gg 

1,000 Cents 1,000 1,000 | Dollars} 1,000 

dollars |Pounds} per lb. | bales tons | per ton | dollars 
243, 808 170.7 9. 3, 869 2, OOT Ao ests ea 
260, 415 176.9 vier! 5, 225 SAOLO | sas ons | aoe 
337, 592 193.3 A Gs WTS inte OO fs ceas no) oe see 
585, 560 184.8 9.0 | 7,088) 5,185 15.68 | 82, 556 
660, 788 180. 3 11.3 7, 763 5, 281 20.10 | 103, 728 
709,629 | 192.0 10.2 | 8,589 | 6,317] 21.54 | 135, 066 
1, 464,088 | 163.2 24.9 | 5,631 | 5,312 | 54.15 | 283,914 
1, 276, 522 144, 2 22.4 6, 707 5,114 | 34.31 | 167,926 
933, 658 178. 4 13.9 5, 409 5, 971 22.95 | 136, 990 
643, 933 124.5 16.2 6, 542 | 3,531 29.72 | 104, 560 
1,160,968 | 141.3 23.8 | 5,066 | 4,336 | 34.70 | 150, 400 
1, 571, 823 130. 6 31.0 | 5,732 | 4,502 42. 23 | 190, 050 
1, 540, 884 | 157.4 22.6 | 8,205 | 6,051 | 34.08 | 206, 220 
1, 464, 032 167.2 18. 2 7,991 7,150 | 30.82 | 220,360 

1,016,346 | 181.9 10.9 (2) 7, 960 (3) (3) 
Per cent change, 1926 

frotnelozos-eee tee +3.5 | -+9.7 —30.6 | +88 | —40.1 |_----.-- SIG ee ies ee ot 


1 Bureau of the Census, 1899 to date; other figures, Department of Agriculture. 

2 Total for 9 months ending March, 1927, 9,195,778 bales; corresponding figures for 1926, 6,708,830 bales. 

3 Not available. 

Sources: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, Bureau of the Census and 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
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Table 38.—Cotton: Acreage and Production, by States 


[Production of lint (excluding linters) in 500-pound gross-weight bales] 


Acreage (1,000 acres) Production (1,000 bales) 
State 1909- | 1921- 1909- ti 
1913, | 1925, 1913, | 1925, 
aver. | avere 1922 1924 1925 1926 vant avere 1922 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
age age age | age 


United States___| 34, 152) 37, 616) 33,036) 41,360] 46,053 47, 653/13, 033/11, 518| 9, 762/13, 628/16, 104/17, 910 


North Carolina_-___-- 1,516} 1,746) 1,625] 2,005} 2,017) 2,023] 808) 915) 852} 825) 1, 102) 1, 204 
South Carolina____-_- 2,662} 2,301} 1,912| 2,404) 2,654) 2,732/ 1,295} 743] 492) 807) 889) 997 
Georgia. 22 sso. 2 = 5,141} 3,529] 3,418) 3,046} 3,589) 4,029] 2,087| 852] 715) 1,004) 1, 164) 1, 493 
Alla bani ot 2= eae" 3258 3,708) 2,929) 2,771) 3,055) 3, 504)~3, 713] 1,354) 867) 823) 986/ 1,357] 1, 497 
Mississippi___------< 3,181) 3,052) 3,014) 2,981) 3,466) 3,768] 1,181] 1,099] 989] 1,099] 1,991) 1,884 
Wouisiandesss sess ss 1,031] 1,441) 1,140) 1,616) 1,874) 1,960] 341) 479) 343) 493) 910) 828 
Nek Gs wee eee see 10, 920) 14,310) 11,874] 17,175) 17, 608) 18, 363} 3, 731] 3, 776} 3, 222) 4,951) 4, 165] 5, 609 
ARKGNSAS sae sees eens 2, 262) 3,008] 2,799] 3,094) 3,738 3,782} 868] 1,029] 1,018) 1,098) 1, 605} 1, 546 
‘Tennessee___- ae 797 992 985 996} 1,173) 1,178) 337) 359] 391) 356) 517) 451 
Oklahoma___ --| 2,539} 3,479} 2,915} 3,861} 5,214) 4,912) 870) 993] 627) 1,511) 1,691) 1, 760 
Other States. .-_2---- 395 830 583} 1,127] 1,216) 1,193] 161) 407) 288) 500; 713) 641 


Sources: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture; Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce for production. 

There has been a very considerable shift in the geographical dis- 
tribution of cotton acreage in the United States since pre-war years, 
largely by reason of the varying influence of the boll weevil. A 
comparison of the 1926 acreage with that for the large 1914 crop 
shows that the acreage in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida has declined 
considerably and that in South Carolina slightly, while increases 
have occurred in all other cotton States. The greatest expansion of 
acreage has occured in the States west of the Mississippi—Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana. From 1925 to 1926 there were sub- 
stantial increases in the acreage in Texas, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Alabama. Acreage in Oklahoma was smaller than in 1925. 


PRICES 


The price of cotton is subject to very sharp variations owing to 
marked changes in supply as well as in demand. (Table 39; see also 
Table 15.) From about 1900 to the outbreak of the World War, 
cotton prices showed a general upward movement. The highest 
level known since the Civil War was attained in the crop year 1919-20, 
when the average price of Middling Upland cotton at New Orleans, 
38 cents, was more than three times the average of the years 1911— 
1915. During the two following crop years prices averaged some- 
what less than half as high. There was a very great advance during 
the next two years, owing to the small production, and prices reached 
a peak of 35 cents in December, 1923. Since that time cotton prices 
have showed a marked, though intermittent, decline, reaching 12 
cents in December, 1926, or about one-third of the peak three years 
ago. ‘The fall in prices has been principally owing to the large crops 
of 1925 and 1926. 
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Table 39.—Average Farm Prices of All Cotton and New Orleans Spot Prices of 
Middling Upland Cotton, by Crop Years 


Notre.—Farm 


rices represent weighted i : i 
aieardiied ate p g averages for the entire country. Annual averages are weighted 


ntities marketed each month. New Orleans yearly figures are simple averages of monthly 


averages. 
{Prices in cents per pound] 
4 en New 
Crop ye ; te arm rleans 5 : % Farm | Orleans 

p year ending July price 1 spot Crop year ending July price ! spot 

price price 
TOOT 19052 seee ee oe ce ee ee, (2) 39.6 11,2 11.7 
() MOS) 17.3 18. 8 
sb UG) Na Lileks} 27.1 29. 0 
23.9 25.5 28.8 29.9 
21.4 23.0 35, 2 38. 2 
13. 6 14.3 15.8 16. 6 
14.0 14.7 17.0 17.9 
9.6 10.9 22.8 25.9 
11.5 12, 2 28. 7 30. 3 
12.5 13,1 22.9 24,2 
7.4 48,2 19. 6 19.7 


1 Based on price quoted on the 15th of the month. 
2 Not available. 


3 The crop year ending 1901 based on 11 months, September to July. 
4 The crop year ending 1915 based on 10 months, October to July. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Table 40.—Average Farm Prices of All Cotton and New Orleans Spot Prices of 
Middling Upland Cotton, by Months 


Note.—Farm prices represent weighted averages for the entire country. New Orleans yearly figures 
are simple averages of monthly averages. : 


[Prices in cents per pound] 


Farm price } New Orleans price 

Month eo = ; 
1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926] 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
JADUATYeeas aeons ean 36. 0) 11. 6) 15.9] 25. 2) 32.5} 22.7) 17.4] 40. 28) 14. 53) 16. 53] 27.51) 33.93] 23. 66] 20. 26 
Hebriaryo oss. ose ee 36. 2| 11.0) 15.7) 26.8] 31.4} 23.0) 17. 6| 39.39) 12. 85) 16.36) 28. 78] 31.90} 24.61) 19.83 
36. 8] 9.8] 16.0) 28.0) 27.7} 24. 5} 16. 5) 40. 69} 11.08] 16.74) 30.43) 28. 74| 25. 52) 18.35 
37.5| 9.4] 16.0) 27.6) 28.7] 23.7) 16.6] 41.41] 11.17) 16.80) 28.42) 30.41) 24. 52) 18.11 
37.4; 9.6) 17.3) 26.2) 28.1} 23.0} 16.0] 40.31} 11.80) 19,31] 26. 63} 30. 70} 23. 54) 18. 06 
37. 3} 9.7| 19. 6| 25.9] 27.8} 23.0) 16.1) 40.49) 11.03) 21. 68) 28.61) 29.43] 24.07) 17. 54 
37.1) 9.7| 20.6) 24.8] 27.3] 23.4] 15.4] 39, 41) 11.49) 22.01) 25. 73] 29, 23} 24.05) 18, 25 
mug aste es. Sess = Ss 34.0) 11,2) 20,9) 23.8] 27.8) 23.4 16.1) 34.03] 12.78) 21.55) 24. 22) 26. 65) 23.07) 18. 01 
Seprembers- sass sans 28.3) 16. 2) 20. 6| 25. 6) 22.2) 22. 5) 16.8) 27.48] 19.35) 20. 74) 27.71) 22. 79| 23.09) 16. 18 
October sa— eases 22.4, 18, 8) 21.2) 28.0) 23.1] 21.5) 11.7] 20.95) 18.99) 22.05) 29. 18} 23. 48) 20. 86) 12, 68 
INoviemtbetaga ssa. 16. 6) 17.0} 23.1) 29,9} 22.5) 18.1) 11.0) 17.65] 17. 27] 25. 34) 33. 68) 23.95) 19,82) 12. 52 
Decemboresss. sae 12.7) 16.2] 24,2} 32.1! 22.2] 17.4| 10.0) 14. 59) 17.16) 25. 48) 34. 88) 23. 66) 19. 27) 12. 22 


1 Based on price quoted on the 15th of the month. 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


EXPORTS 


Despite the development of cotton manufactures in the United 
States, the proportion of the American crop exported remained 
substantially unchanged down to the outbreak of the war, roughly 
two-thirds of the crop going abroad. For the crops of 1920 to 1923 
the proportion averaged considerably lower—55 per cent. Exports 
for the year ending June 30, 1926, totaled 7,991,000 bales, which 
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was almost one-half of the 1925 crop. However, the ratio of exports 
to production can not be taken as the true relation of the exports 
to the crop in the specified year, because in some years the exports 
include cotton from former crops, while in other years a considerable 
portion of the current production is added to stocks. The latter 
condition was the case in 1925-26, which accounts for the low per- 
centage figures for that year. The large supply and low prices of 
cotton since the last harvest have substantially stimulated foreign 
demand. In the last six months of 1926 cotton exports aggregated 
5,940,000 bales, or 22 per cent more than in the corresponding 
period of 1925, and during the first quarter of 1927 they were 78 
per cent greater than in the corresponding quarter of 1926. Table 
41 shows the changes in quantity and value of exports of cotton by 
both crop years and calendar years since 1919. There has been a 
very considerable change in the relative importance of different 
countries as markets for American cotton during recent years as 
compared with pre-war years. (Table 42.) Exports to the United 
Kingdom and Germany have declined considerably since 1913, 
while exports to Japan were more than three times as great in 1926 
as in 1913, and exports to Italy and Canada were also substantially 
greater. 

Further data regarding cotton are given in the section on textile 
manufactures. 


Table 41.—Exports and Imports of Cotton 


[Quantity in thousands of bales (equivalent 500-pound bales) and value in thousands of dollars] 


Exports, year ending July 31 Exports, calendar year Imports, calendar year 
Yearly average or Aver- Aver- Aver- 
wens Quan- bes Quan- ares Quan- Resid 
tity Value per tity Value per tity | Value per 
pound ound pound 
(cents) cents) (cents) 
1910-1914___...-..- 8, 830 551, 378 12.5 | 8,579 518, 071 12.1 232 | 21,054 18. 2 
SiO Ses Fa 5, 843 928, 631 31.8 | 6,735 | 1, 137,371 33.8 351 71, 886 41.0 
TO 5s te See ae 6, 761 | 1,335, 885 39.5 6, 359 | 1, 136, 409 35.7 600 | 138, 744 46.2 
TODDS se Sees eee oe 6, 026 592, 305 19.7 | 6,678 534, 242 16.0 278 | 32,902 23.7 
BVA 2 Se Oe eames S 6, 479 602, 506 18.6 | 6,307 673, 250 21.4 372 | 47, 682 25. 6 
SS ee ae i IP 5, 640, 795 25.4 | 5, 486 807, 103 29, 4 375 | 49, 443 26.4 
Se eee SP 5, 936 911, 544 30.7 | 6,965 950, 581 27.3 321 48, 596 30.3 
A of eae gee NE 8,435 | 1, 056, 123 25.0 | 8, 768 | 1,059, 751 24. 2 313 52, 775 33.7 
0926 so oe gees 8, 377 926, 433 22.1 | 9, 388 814, 429 17.4 363 | 46, 240 25.5 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Table 42.—Domestic Exports of Cotton, by Principal Countries of Destination 


Quantity (thousands of running bales) Value (mil- 

Sys ond of ‘ Lee! and : 

. ta enths of mil- 

Country of desti- sf i 
uation lion dollars) 
19131} 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 |_ Ss 

1913 | 1926 1925 | 1926 
Toteln acess | 8,725 | 6,474 | 6,114 | 5,279 | 6,795 | 8, 532 | 9,048 | 100.0 | 100.0 |1, 059.8 | 814.4 
Belgitim: 4522.0 eens 214 185 193 161 168 202 230 2.5 2. 5 25. 4 22, 0 
EAUCG ees ae oe | 1,015 638 828 653 795 918 | 1,009 11.6 12 117.6 | 95.6 
Germanyseen ree 2,351 | 1,528 | 1,265 | 1,012 | 1,641 | 2,029 | 2,083 26.9 23.0 246.3 | 175.1 
Atal ys cans oe ee 4 537 570 534 588 7274 816 5.5 9.0 91.5 76. 6 
Netherlands Pea sey eae 14 93 92 88 120 149 124 «2 1.4 18.7 11.0 
Russia in Europe--___- | aL bee 1 6 238 298 262 .8 2.9 41.1] 32.8 
SDA sa se ee | 3.4 3.4 39.5 | 29.7 
Sweden : a5: .6 6.8 5.1 
United Kingdom 40.8 | 25.5 304.4 | 208. 4 
Canada 17, 2.9 26.6 | 21.4 
China ies oe + rif | 1.9 6.3 | 13.3 
Japans-2) see ee 4.3 13.8 120.9 | 107.9 
Other:.-= ees perf 1.8 14.7 15. 5 

| | 


1 Fiscal year, others calendar. 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


SUGAR 


SUMMARY.—The United States produces within its continental limits, roughly, 
one-fifth of its sugar requirements, chiefly in the form of beet sugar, the re- 
muinder being supplied by Cuba and our insular possessions. Domestic produc- 
tion of beet sugar, after a decrease in 1925-26 from the record crop of the pre- 
ceding year, was substantially increased in 1926-27 according to preliminary 
official estimates. The world crop for 1926-27, on the other hand, is expected 
to fall short of the 1925-26 figures, chiefly because of the artificial crop-restric- 
tion program in Cuba and, to a lesser degree, because of decreased yields in 
Java and some of the European beet-producing countries. As a consequence, 
prices have recently risen after a two-year period of stagnation. The average 
New York price of raw sugar, duty paid, was 4.3 cents per pound for both 1925 
and 1926, as compared with 6 cents in 1924, 7 cents in 1923, and a pre-war aver- 
age price of 4.1 cents per pound. Quotations at the end of 1926 were about 1 
cent higher than a year earlier. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


The United States ranks first among sugar-using nations, consum- 
ing about one-fourth of the world’s supply. It is, however, out- 
ranked by several countries as a producer, and hence imports the 
larger part of its consumption. We import raw cane sugar chiefly 
from Cuba and our insular possessions and refine it in this country. 
In the refining industry (Table 44) the cost of material constitutes 
much the greater part of the total value of products. 

Considerable quantities of sugar beets are produced in this country, 
mainly in the West, and these are manufactured directly into refined 
sugar by factories located in or close to the areas of beet production. 
Practically all the cane sugar grown in continental United States is 
produced and refined in Louisiana. The sources of our sugar supply 
in recent years, while varying considerably from year to year, may 
be divided roughly as follows: Domestic production, one-fifth; im- 
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ports from insular possessions, one-fifth (see Chart XV); and imports 
from foreign countries, three-fifths. Domestic production has shown 
comparatively little change during the past decade, but imports from 
our insular possessions and from foreign countries have substan- 
tially increased. 


Chart XV.—PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF SUGAR 


MILLIONS OF SHORT TONS 


OF Year Boaity 
Jure 30 
1901-1905 
1906-1910 
1911-1915 


1916-1920 


IOAIEII25 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


IMPORTS AS SUGAR 


INSULAR POSSESSIONS 


Table 43.—Sugar Production: United States, its Possessions, and World Total 
[In thousands of short tons] 


: Per cent of world 
: United States total in— 
ee 2 Phil =e ee 
tates 1 p- i 
Yearly average or year Porto so] es World United 
ending June 30— ball Beet | Cane | Rico! Hawaii LA wae total | yniteq| States, 
reste | Total | (chiefly| (chiefly States |_ 2nd 
refined)| raw) posses- 
sions 
IS 711876 eer 281 (ON) 72 95 513 111} (6) (8) (6) 
1S76=1S80l ew ueeeee ee! 347 96 | (4) 96 78 20 152 | (8) (8) () 
TSSI—1S85 epee ees 476 131 1 130 87 64 195 (8) (9) (6) 
1886-1800... ne lee 542 153 1 152 73 119 196 (8) (8) (8) 
1891=189525 ee cceew es 759 285 14 271 63 145 266 (8) (8) (8) 
1806-1900... 2 Saeen cee! 812 327 48 279 56 256 174 | 10, 844 3.0 (00) 
LOOT-1005 >... sceSesees <8 1, 141 542 194 348 115 389 94 | 13,321 4.1 8.6 
1O0G-1910) oe ccae mone x 1, 685 801 440 361 255 489 141 | 15, 784 5.1 10.7 
1OP-1915 cus. Scene 2, 202 937 652 285 363 593 309 | 19, 796 4.7 1L1 
916-1920 2. ouscaco ce 2,517 | 1,009 789 220 466 594 447 | 18,910 5.3 13.3 
1921-1925 5 2 es. DE 2, 846 | 1, 162 951 211 477 622 585 | 22, 115 5.3 12.9 
| 726 122 485 556 467 | 17, 999 4.7 Ssh 
1, 089 176 490 522 608 | 19, 563 6.5 14.7 
1, 020 328 408 | 592 533 | 20, 577 6.6 14.0 
675 296 379 | 537 475 | 20, 861 (4.7 11.3 
881 165 448 691 529 | 22, 833 4.6 11.9 
| 1,090 788 660 769 780 | 26, 742 4.4 1207 
| 913 7139 610 787 607 | 27,707 3.8 11.0 
971 768 616 § 800 9 582 | 26,301 4.0 11.5 
1 Statistics for 1900 to 1906 represent shipments to the 5 One year only: 
United States. 6 Not available. 
2 Statistics for 1874 to 1880 represent exports. 7 Louisiana only. 
3 Exports 1866 to 1914, production 1912 and subsequently. 8 Trade reports of commercial crop. 
4 Less than 500. * Unofficial. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
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Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines are all large producers of 
cane sugar, which they ship chiefly to this country. The current 
crop (1926-27) in Hawaii is estimated to be the largest in history, 
while that of Porto Rico is expected to be only slightly larger than last 
year and that of the Philippine Islands somewhat smaller. The 
output of cane sugar in the United States, where this industry centers 
in the State of Louisiana, is highly variable for several reasons, among 
which may be noted variable climatic conditions and the tendency of 
sugar mills to make larger proportions of sirup and molasses from a 
given quantity of cane juice whenever the relative prices of these 
products compare favorably with sugar quotations. The 1926-27 
Louisiana sugar crop is the smallest since 1874, being estimated at 
only 68,000 short tons, as compared with 139,000 in 1925-26, 88,000 
in 1924-25, and an average of 208,000 for the five-year period 1921-25, 
inclusive. 

Beet sugar production in the United States shows a substantial 
increase in 1926-27 over the preceding year, and while below the 
record yield of 1924-25 is better than the postwar average. 

Census statistics for 1925 (Table 44) indicate an expansion in the 
beet-sugar industry, as compared with 1923, while the number of 
workers, value of products, and value added by manufacture in the 
cane-sugar industry declined. The number of wage earners was less 
in the cane-sugar refining industry, but this was probably a result 
of greater efficiency, as there was a substantial increase in the value 
added to products by manufacture. 


Table 44.—\Census Statistics of the Sugar Industries 


Wage . Value 
y og earners SHB Wages Cost of Value of | added by 
ear a t (average nee ag materials products manufac- 
ments number) Pp ture 


BEET SUGAR 


58 7, 204 57, 202 | $4, 808,446 | $27, 265,170 | $48, 122,383 | $20, 857, 213 
60 7, 997 76,705 | 6,606,204 | 41,399,361 | 62,605,210 | 21, 205, 849 
85 11,781 | 127,394 | 15,908,118 | 87, 029, 144 | 149, 155,892 | 62, 126, 748 
92 13, 602 1 22, 658, 392 | 121, 868, 863 | 139, 109,655 | 17, 240, 792 
84 7,571 | 127,771 | 10, 103,182 | 70, 820, 150 | 118,313,978 | 47, 493, 828 
89 8,872 | 146,985 | 12,088,057 | 87, 038, 225 | 132,339,012 | 45, 300, 757 


214 4,127 | 122,189 | 1,862,751 | 21,294,844 | 30, 620, 738 9, 325, 894 
181 3,632 | 113,246 | 1,561,376 | 15,958,218 | 21, 635, 373 5, 677, 155 
202 4 6,101 | 101,859 | 4,009,369 | 44,143,416 | 57,741,320 | 18, 597, 904 
134 2, 724 (1) 2, 296,207 | 16,941,432 | 22,961, 221 6, 019, 789 
122 2, 820 88, 214 | 1,727,893 | 20,963,005 | 27, 180, 783 6, 217, 778 

94 2, 066 72,796 | 1,410,964 | 11,586,359 | 13, 434, 999 1, 848, 640 


19 9, 399 38,414 | 5,620,971 | 226, 287, 960 | 248, 628, 659 | 22, 340, 699 
18 11, 253 49,666 | 7,823,377 | 264, 085,358 | 289,398,715 | 25,313, 357 
20 18, 202 52, 541 | 22,710,464 | 662, 143, 981 | 730, 986,706 | 68, 842, 725 
20 15, 457 (1) 19, 463, 410 | 426, 600, 908 | 466, 602,352 | 40, 001, 444 
20 15, 254 72, 682 | 20, 044,499 | 681, 880, 139 | 726,241,577 | 44, 361, 438 
21 14, 502 89, 098 | 18, 955, 114 | 549, 896, 102 | 606, 632,783 | 56, 736, 681 


INot called for in schedules for 1921. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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In order to make sugar consumption figures as accurate as possible 
and readily comparable sugars in Table 45 are converted to the hard 
refined equivalent (100° polarization) for the years 1922 to 1926, 
inclusive. ‘Thus the consumption figures for these past five years are 
for sugar in theform in whichit is consumed. Even so,it must be borne 
in mind that they are not absolutely accurate, since no account is 
taken of stocks on hand at the beginning and end of the periods. 
Total consumption of sugar in the year ending June 30, 1925, was 
6,119,000 short tons of refined sugar, or 108.5 pounds per capita, 
which set a new high record for this country. Incomplete data 
indicate that there was a further slight increase of consumption in the 
year ending June 30, 1926. 


Table 45.—Sugar: Production, Trade, and Supply Available for Consumption 
[In short tons, except per capita consumption which is in pounds] 


Brought 4 Available for 
Yearly average Produc- | infrom | Imports aah ps consumption 
or year ending tion insular as sugar | 45 sugar 2 forms 
June 30— possessions ! ‘ Total [Per capita 
In terms of raw sugar 
ISA -1STO sec cuse ees 02,0082 osama es 777, 685 5, 269 (3) 844, 924 40.7 
1876-1880. 2 Lee 06, 444° Scoot ee 830, 375 23, 820 (3) 902, 999 38.1 
1SSI-1S85o5 oc eee IGRI Orie Gal eee ee 1,151, 724 39, 347 (3) 1, 243, 449 46.5 
1886-1890-..------.- 152: 879") ee ewes 1, 414, 647 43, 136 (3) 1, 524, 389 50.9 
ISOl=L805ce. cae 284,346" ee ose 1, 864, 201 16, 903 (3) 2,131, 644 64.3 
1896-1900_.-.------- B26 18620) ee 1, 943, 678 5, 660 (8) 2, 264, 380 62. 2 
1901-1905... --.---..- 542, 788 500, 764 | 1,839,377 7,301 (3) 2, 875, 638 Uae 
1906-19102 = 2222s 808, 015 751,650 | 1,956,304 382, 423 (3) 3, 483, 547 78.9 
TOLT-1916 2 ee 985,511 | 1,038,605 | 2,187, 469 91, 554 15,164 | 4,104, 886 85.7 
1916-1920 .9..--t.- 22 1,060,086 | 1,066,272 | 2,834, 957 642, 023 44,5388 | 4, 283, 754 83. 3 
NOPIS1020 ec aee eee 1, 233,056 | 1,314,489 | 3,721,100 448, 697 36,102 | 5,783, 945 104. 4 
OL OMe ee eee ee 882, 630 927,752 | 1,934, 754 72, 382 24,351 | 3, 648, 403 79.7 
POU ee eee Noe 903, 475 943, 701 1, 845, 279 36, 597 15, 966 | 3,639, 891 78.3 
NOL? See see es 1, 005, 337 1, 187, 663 1, 832, 424 50, 380 15,160 | 3, 959, 883 83. 9 
JOIS Se ot ee 907, 070 1,026,972 | 2,266, 426 30, 963 19, 217 4, 150, 288 86. 6 
1914 Meese 2 eh eee 1, 088, 844 936,376 | 2, 463, 252 37, 190 11,892 | 4,489, 489 91.3 
1OLS eee AS 1, 022,828 | 1,098,314 | 2, 529, 963 302, 641 13,585 | 4,334, 878 87.9 
| 
DOUG eens s Seer 1,078,407 | 1,102,057 | 2,689, 067 882, 864 12,213 | 3,974, 453 79.4 
i a Se ee 1, 1938, 107 1, 203, 938 | 2, 527, 984 676, 752 29, 211 4, 219, 065 83. 2 
TONS Se or tae, eee ee 1, 068, 437 975, 684 | 2,344, 816 305, 429 46, 131 4, 037, 377 98. 5 
AOL oS ees a seb ee 1, 102, 421 1,078,944 | 2,799, 962 568, 566 36, 747 4, 371, 013 83. 8 
1G20 er se oon ako ee 903, 060 975, 735 | 3, 812, 955 776, 502 98,386 | 4, 816, 862 91.1 
TOO luge soe k See ne 1,346,811 | 1,076,342 | 3,228,279 319, 589 89,491 | 5, 242, 852 97.9 
pear ae: oo ees 1,424,726 | 1,340,867 | 3,940,777 | 1,085,349 31,397 | 5,589, 624 108, 0 
ifs) Sais een Pes Be 1,021,360 | 1,235,049 | 4, 068, 205 412, 196 12,568 | 5, 899, 849 107.3 
LI are a Ae se et 1,111,898 | 1,274,870 | 3,436,955 152, 883 24, 617 5, 646, 223 101. 4 
Les aac ae fet a Sa 1, 260, 483 1, 645, 319 | 3,931, 282 273, 470 22,436 | 6,541,178 116.0 
NO2B ees ese we 1,120,856 | 1,981,482 | 3, 895, 947 325, 804 (4) (4) 
Sie 5- 2 lee 1, 0665000 |. 385 Se care eee alee eens eee | cee ean ee cna s amate | rete atoms 
In terms of refined sugar 5 

NSP aes ope See 1,325,906 | 1,260,894 | 3,686,397 | 1,009,377 29,182 | 5,234, 638 96.5 
DOSS Anes ae nee tea a 950, 625 1, 161, 351 3, 805, 745 383, 439 11,682 | 5,522,600 100.5 
RUE ee 1, 034, 615 1,198,777 | 3, 214, 883 142, 217 22, 943 5, 283, 115 94.9 
DDG Os eee ot St ae 1, 172, 466 1, 547, 587 | 3, 674, 563 254, 391 20, 911 6, 119, 314 108. 5 
1G 6u a yas Oh PPR 1,042,903 | 1,859,332 | 3, 634, 323 303, 073 | (4) (4) (4) 


1 Includes Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands; Virgin Islands included after 1916. 
: i: ey shipments to Hawaii and Porto Rico. Excludes direct exports to foreign countries from these 
islands. 

3 Not computed. 

4 Not yet available. 

5 Raw sugar converted to refined by multiplying by the following factors: Cuba and Hawaii, 9358; 
Porto Rico, .9393; Philippine Islands, .95; all others, .932. 


Source; Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
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The percentage of total world sugar retained by the United States 
for consumption, which rose sharply during the war years, has shown 
a downward trend since 1922. This reflects the progressive increase 
of world production and the recovery of foreign countries whose 
sugar consumption was somewhat curtailed during the war and the 
postwar period of economic depression. This decrease for the United 
States is only relative, there having been an actual increase in both 
our total consumption and our consumption per capita. 

The percentage of sugar contributed to United States supplies by 
our insular possessions has increased steadily since 1922-23 and in 
1925-26 was higher relatively, than for any year except 1911-12. 
Coincidentally, relative percentages contributed by both domestic 
and foreign sources have declined. 


Table 46.—Sugar: Per Cent of World Production Retained for Consumption and 
the Sources of Consumption 


Per | Per cent of consump- Per | Per cent of consump- 
cent of tion from 1— canes tion from 1— 
world WOr. 
Yearly average produc- : produc- 
or year ending tion re- Non- All eo nenee tion re- Non- All 
June 30— tained | p,. | contig- foreign Peed Do- | contig- foreign 
for con- Foi ous Wecanne for con-| wrestic | UCUS | coun. 
sump- | ahs terri- i sump- terri- eriés 
tion tories Les tion tories 
1866-1870___-.---- i) 5.6 14.1 19.2 23.9 26. 1 50. 0 
PS7A=18 7522-2 i) 8.6 13.4 22.0 24.4 30. 2 45.4 
1876-1880__..._--- pee) 10.7 13.5 20. 2 20.8 24.9 54.3 
1881-1885_....--.. (2) 10.5 Hien) 20.9 23.5 21.3 55. 2 
1886-1890__..._..- (2) 10.0 18.8 20.7 22.5 25.5 52.0 
1891-1895_ (2) 13.3 BOIS! 21.1 25. 5 Beat 46.8 
1896-1900_ 20. 9 14.4 13.4 22.8 26. 7 28. 4 44.9 
1901-1905- 21.6 18.9 17.4 19.9 25.0 23.8 61.2 
1906-1910_ 22.0 23.0 21.6 23. 4 23.8 24.3 51.9 
1911-1915__- 20. 6 23. 0 25. 6 27.0 17.4 19.9 62.7 
1916-1920_________ 22.8) 23.7 24.8 27.0 24.0 20. 2 55.8 
1921-1925__--_-_-- 26.1 20.1 22.7 27.3 24.0 23.8 62.2 
| 28. 2 16.5 20.9 Ps : 
1908 2 Stas Sess S217 26.1 24.0 24.6 18.6 22.7 58. 
WO Sc cacasceee 22.9 23.1 21.9 24,3 18.1 25.3 56. 6 
VE Ul ete anee 21.6 | 23.2 25. 5 23.8 15.9 29.7 54.3 
| 


1 Exports assumed to be wholly from sugai imported from foreign countries. 
2 Not available. ; 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


MARKET CONDITIONS AND PRICES 


Owing largely to the effect of the war in cutting down sugar 
production in Europe; the price of raw sugar reached unprecedented 
levels in 1920. It then dropped enormously, but diminution of 
world stocks as a result of short crops in the period 1919-20 to 
1921-22, inclusive, coupled with recovery of Europe’s consuming 
ability caused it to advance again in 1923. These factors so stimu- 
lated production the world over, and especially in Cuba, that prices 
declined materially in 1924 and for the following two years remained 
at a relatively low level, New York quotations for duty-paid raws 
averaging 4.3 cents for both 1925 and 1926. 
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As will be noted in Table 50 sugar production for 1926-1927 is, as a 
result of natural causes, substantially less than a year ago in Java, 
Brazil, Australia, Czechoslovakia, and Sweden, while in Cuba the 
output has been artificially limited by legislative action. Respond- 
ing to these stimuli, prices began rising in October, 1926, and duty- 
paid raws closed the year in New York at 5.1 cents per pound. 


Table 47.—Wholesale Prices of Raw and Refined Sugar 


[Cents per pound] 
Raw, 96°} Refined, Raw, 96°| Refined, 
Yearly pipes year, and centrifu- | granu- Month centrifu- | granu- 
oa gal lated gal lated 
1891-1895 2 ase eee 3.4 4.4 
IS96=L000R a= ess eee. 4.0 4.8 4.6 Cpa! 
1901-19082 eee ee a 3.9 4.8 4.6 5.8 
IGOG=191O CISL ESL ES 4 3.9 4.7 4.7 5.9 
cE Gs Cet RE SS Bi es Jo ern Coren 4.1 5.0 4.5 5.6 
ROVG=1920 28 ote ae 7.8 8.8 4.3 5.5 
NOD IRI 920 Son acest Sas 5.4 6.7 4.4 5.5 
VO1B ee Pe eee Oe 6.4 7.8 
TON0 Joe ea te ae oes (ee 8.9 4.3 5.3 
4920 4 eee ese kn rehesee 13.0 12.6 4.4 5.4 
4.8 6.2 4.3 5.4 
4.7 5.9 3.9 5.0 
0) 8.4 4.0 | 5.1 
6.0 7.6 4.1 5.3 
4.3 5.5 
4.3 5.5 
4.2 5.1 
4.2 5.2 
6.7 8.4 4.0 4.9 
402 8.7 4.1 5.2 
6.9 8.5 4.2 5.5 
6.4 7.9 are 5.4 
5.6 7.3 
5.1 685s kelly: eee ee ee 4.2 5.6 
AIRTISG sae oe | ee ee 4,2 | Sb 
5.1 6:6 | sSeptembers-2.55- 20222 ee es 4,4 5.6 
5.4 67 6n | pOctober. Ame = ees se eee 4.6 5.7 
6.0 atl} wINIOVOIN DOL se aa: A ene oe ae cee 4.7 5.8 
6.0 Teo! | DOCOMDEE 22+. -- = Seer cae ee 5.1 6.1 
November--- pees 5.8 7.3 
December - -- ae 5.3 7.2 
i} 


Source: Survey of Current Business, Department of Commerce. 


In considering the statistics presented in Table 48 it should be 
noted that the meltings relate only to cane sugar, the monthly pro- 
duction of beet sugar not being reported. The greater part of the 
beet sugar is put on the market during the last few months of the 
year and the first part of the following year, and this accounts largely 
for the seasonal decline in the meltings of raw cane sugar at that time. 
The Cuban crop comes on the market in the early part of the year, 
and receipts from Cuba and our insular possessions are heaviest at 
that time. Large stocks of raw sugar are at that season accumulated 
in the hands of American refiners, and toward the end of each year 
such stocks reach their minimum. 
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Table 48.—Sugar Statistics: Years, Quarters, and Monthly Data 
Nore.—Figures for meltings and stock include reports from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Savannah, 


New Orleans, Galveston, San Francisco, and Baltimore. 


odd days being prorated; they represent raw cane sugar handled by refineries. 


Meltings are calculated from weekly reports, the 


Raw cane sugar (long tons) 
% : 4 re Imports from— eno, 
rear, quarter, and mon i refine 
Receipts, . iS euetely (long tons) 
ss Louisiana | Meltings . 
Hawaii Foreign crop end of 
poe Say countries period 
831, 864 | 3, 133, 788 97,848 | 3,918, 564 14, 497 658, 692 
849, 636 | 3, 584, 232 56, 448 | 4,019, 772 100, 935 412, 452 
894, 864 2, 664, 060 105, 744 | 3, 553, 560 58, 730 416, 868 
821, 232 | 4,344, 480 110, 882 | 5, 148, 024 33, 951 820, 092 
762,900 | 3,441, 672 169,224 | 4,148, 760 56, 788 198, 240 
949, 704 | 3, 692, 688 79,212 | 4, 547, 244 49, 393 196, 572 
1, 208, 084 3, 992, 532 59,424 | 5,112,900 120, 146 338, 736 
1, 157, 832 | 4,129, 500 62,172 | 5,175, 182 246, 391 95, 484 
1925 
January-March........-.----- 310,769 | 1, 093, 415 3, 831 | 1,251,840 | 184, 668 42, 619 
Apnl=Iuinese 2 eee, ee 460, 797 1, 279, 438 ? 681 1, 481, 919 376, 868 87, 241 
July-September 321, 335 932, 577 53, 666 1, 381, 466 187, 739 157, 408 
October-December 110, 186 687, 106 : 997, 680 120, 146 51,473 
1926 
JanGarversss =e ee, 58, 309 2338, 821 28, 386 367, 439 89, 144 6, 553 
Mebruany Sere eee ed 144, 273 434, 095 1, 980 444, 259 178, 803 9, 545 
(ianchs 22 Se 2 eee Stn See ee 150, 677 453, 128 258 497, 912 290, 061 16, 141 
April’ eae tds ber £ Sane el | 183, 482 460, 240 136 464, 740 461, 857 11, 195 
Nii caesar een eee 2s See eA 172, 569 364, 473 362 452, 681 519, 595 6, 671 
SUNOS wee. Oe ee 151, 174 385, 027 378 491, 389 541, 467 8, 793 
UU ys oe ee ee ae 83, 537 284, 411 854 465, 144 425, 902 11, 692 
ATI CTISt eee 8 58, 206 313, 841 564 453, 226 341, 803 7, 095 
September 56, 798 326, 105 228 448, 043 287, 655 5, 464 
Octopers =e «51, 505 299, 863 157 471, 192 222, 129 4, 213 
November 26, 827 352, 569 17, 722 347, 156 277, 687 2,417 
Mecemiper-as2e- 2-2 ee 20, 475 221, 927 1,448) eee ee enon 246, 391 5, 604 
} 
ied ee nad Cuban movement (long tons) 
Year, quarter, and month ‘ 

Grane Receipts, Stocks, 

Raw ! lated 1 Cuban Exports end of 

ports period 
(Ot) 8.9 | 3,940,320 | 3, 881, 292 75, 771 
13.0 12.6 | 3,459,372 | 3,297, 7382 209, 237 
4.8 6.2 | 3,496,104 | 2,797, 680 901, 758 
4.7 5.9 | 4,294,704 | 5,139, 624 45, 349 
7.0 8.4 | 3,487,308 | 3,480,780 22, 162 
6.0 7.5 | 3,990,648 ; 3, 984, 420 23, 850 
4.3 5.5 | 5,042,856 | 4, 941, 516 132, 148 
4.3 5.5 | 4,611,852 | 4, 666, 392 69, 741 
January-March 4.6 5.9 | 2,347,743 | 1, 557, 156 802, 936 
April-June--_._- 4.4 5.5 1, 761, 505 1, 471, 085 1, 121, 345 
July-September 4.3 5.4 539, 025 1, 041, 913 594, 378 
October-December 4.0 5.1 394, 579 871, 363 132, 148 
4.2 5.1 611, 099 379, 723 364, 430 
4.2 5,2 769, 537 445, 215 684, 263 
4.0 4.9 920, 480 454, 631 1, 107, 066 
4.1 5.2 757, 373 465, 263 1, 452, 146 
4.2 5.5 354, 890 360, 464 | 1, 442, 231 
4.1 5.4 254, 748 357, 859 1, 327, 592 
4.2 5.6 1638, 014 300, 955 1, 195, 658 
4.2 5.5 164, 744 445, 900 935, 416 
4.4 5.6 186, 580 473, 190 603, 469 
4.6 5.7 197, 350 434, 253 390, 989 
4.7 6.8 169, 202 342, 124 225, 592 
5.1 6.1 62, 829 206, 816 69, 741 


1 Raw sugar is 96° centrifugal and granulated is in barrels. 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Department of Commerce. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Practically all sugar imported by the United States is in raw form, 
destined for refining before sale to the consumer, and practically all 
exports are refined. Statistics for recent years are shown in Table 49. 
These figures are for calendar years and therefore do not correspond 
with those shown in previous tables. 

The total value of sugar imports from foreign countries and of 
receipts from Hawaii and Porto'Rico in 1926 was $338,000,000, as 
compared with $363,000,000 in 1925, and $490,000,000 the year 
before, notwithstanding considerable increases in quantities in both 
of the last two years. 

Exports of refined sugar were abnormally large during the war 
and immediate postwar years on account of the inability of the 
European beet sugar industry to supply current demand. A sharp 
decline in our exports occurred in 1926, marking the return of the 
European producing and refining industries to something nearer 
pre-war status. 


Table 49.—Sugar: Imports and Domestic Exports, by Calendar Years 


{Quantities in millions and tenths of millions of pounds; values in thousands of dollars] 


Imports 1923 1924 1925 1926 Exports 1923 1924 1925 1926 

Imports, Paani : 709. 3/8, 275. 7/8, 919. 5/9, 420.2 || Exports,’ refined su- 

Cuba. 2 6, 852. 7/7, 384. 9/7, 846. 2/8, 559. 8 gar, quantity__..___ 444.9) 440.5) 758.7) 2138.8 

Philippine Is- United King- 

lands i222 s2222 475. 8| 678.0| 985.5} 760.9 dom 125.9) 374.4) 26.8 

Other countries_.| 380.8) 212.8 87.8) 99.5 51.1; 29.4; 13.6 

. . 21.1 20. 8 6.9 

Total value.__....--- 380, 090/363, 656/246, 008) 232, 544 b : 14, 4 45.3) 31.9 

2: 6.1 3.8 

Receipts from Hawaii 9 2.4 3. 2 7.5 

and Porto Rico, .1) 20.4, 10.4 5.1 

quantity... .--.._. 1, 722. 7/2, 189. 3/2, 711. 1/2, 612.8 Wruguayoe ccc 21.3} 54.1) 67.7) 43.0 

Heyaliiee ie oe 1, 038. 4/1, 353. 8/1, 510. 3/1, 494. 3 British Africa__.- 3.0 3.2 6.9} 10.7 

Porto Ricos 2-22 684.3} 785. 6)1, 200. 8/1, 118. 5 Other countries._| 100.5) 145.4) 195.5) 64.5 

Total'values2=s_ 452 117, 861/126, 106)117, 013/105, 574 || Total value..._______ 28, 933| 24, 028) 28,160) 7,570 


1 Jn the regular foreign trade reports the Philippines are treated as a foreign country. 
? Not including reexports of imported sugar, nor shipments to outlying possessions (except Philippines). 
3 Includes Irish Free State in 1923 and 1924. 


Source; Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


WORLD PRODUCTION 


World production of sugar for a long series of years is shown in 
Table 43. Production in principal individual countries is shown in 
Table 50. As compared with the preceding year the world crop of 
1926-27 shows a substantial decrease but is still far above pre-war 
levels. The most notable decrease in the last two years occurred in 
Sweden; while in the larger producing countries there were consider- 
able decreases in Cuba, United States (cane), Czechoslovakia, 
Russia in Europe, Java, Brazil, and Australia, only partially offset 
by scattering gains among other sugar-producing countries. 
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Table 50.—World Production of Sugar, by Countries 


[Production in thousands of short tons. Cane and beet sugar expressed in terms of raw sugar. Produc- 
tion is for campaign ending in specified year. The 1927 figures are in some cases rather rough estimates] 


1910- 1910- 
1914, 1914, 
Country vere 1925 | 1926 | 1927 Country rane 1925 | 1926 | 1927 
age age 
World total }______. 19, 297 26, 742/27, 707|26, $01 || Beet sugar, total 1__..._._ 8, 824) 8, 958] 9,027) 8, 512 
Cane sugar, total!__._._.. 10, 47817, 784/18, 680/17, 790 United States ¢___... 655} 1,172} 981/21, 044 
: Germany ?__-.__..__- 22,340) 1, 724) 1,770) 1, 794 
United States__.._._. 302 88} = 139 68 Czechoslovakia___._. 1, 221} 1, 574) 1, 665} 1, 136 
Wubatcene ee eeeee 2, 287| 5, 812) 5, 463) 5, 040 Russia in Europe--_-| 1,557} 502/ 1,065) 947 
Porto Rico ea aaa 363 660} 610 616 Polsnd =. cote 703 605 644 655 
Dominican Republic} 1105) 346] 349} 395 Netherlands ®_.____.- 246) 352) 330} 305 
Argentina.--........ 274| 434) — 524 Belgiumiys.-2- 236 279) 435) 361) 255 
Brazil es see 917| 997) 4784 BPrancess.. - 5.6 eae 808) 868) 781 758 
Pera eee ek 345) 297) 3308 TiAl Ome Sener lear een 209} 468) 167) 352 
J Spal see eee ce 645) 4554) 3 562 Spelt. sien. ee 116 281 269 276 
British India 5_.____. | 2,854) 3, 334/33, 593 Denmarkies! 2) sees 127 150 191 165 
SRVRl soso ee eae | 2, 202) 2, 535) 2, 190 Swedenccon 2 eae 154 149 225 23 
Hawaibete § o_o 769| 787) 3800 Other countries_.._.- 409} 678) 578) 801 
Philippine Islands- 780| 607) 3582 
Australia_....__- 479} 582) 465 
Other countries__ 1, 613} 1,992) 1, 863 


1 Estimate exclusive of fpotustion in minor producing countries. 
2 Average covers less than five years. 

3 Unofficial estimate. 

4 Formosa only. 


$ Gur production which is a low grade of sugar, consumed mostly by the natives. 
6 Refined sugar in terms of raw. 


7 Estimates for 1909-10 are for pre-war boundaries. 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


TOBACCO 


SUMMARY.—The leaf-tobacco crop was 4 per cent smaller in 1926 than 1925, 
totaling 1,323,000,000 pounds. This decline in total leaf production resulted 
primarily from a marked reduction in the output of cigar leaf and of dark tobacco. 
Exports of leaf tobacco aggregated 487,000,000 pounds in 1926, an increase of 
2 per cent. Exports of bright flue-cured and dark-fired Kentucky tobaccos 
were larger than in 1925, while exports of Green River and Dark Virginia de- 
clined. Prices of high-grade cigarette types were well maintained, but prices 
of practically all other types, especially low-grade leaf, showed marked de- 
clines. More than 89,000,000,000 cigarettes were produced in the United States 
during the past year, which is the largest output of any year on record, and there 
was also an increase in the production of cigars, but the output of manufactured 
tobacco was slightly smaller. Exports of cigarettes to China, the principal 
market, increased 28 per cent, in spite of the political disturbances there. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The Available Supply. 

The United States tobacco crop in 1926 amounted to 1,323,388,000 
pounds, harvested from 1,665,000 acres, making a drop of 4 per cent 
in production and 5 per cent in harvested area. The farm value of 
the crop was $245,175,000. (Table 51.) In addition to the domestic 
crop, the available supply of raw tobacco was increased by leaf 
imports amounting to 99,782,000 pounds, including shipments from 
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Porto Rico. Total exports of leaf for the yéar amounted to 487,- 
077,000 pounds, and 712,872,000 pounds were consumed in domestic 
factories. Manufacturers and dealers had stocks on hand on October 
1, 1926, amounting to 1,768,399,000 pounds. 


Chart XVI.—PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS OF UNMANUFACTURED 
TOBACCO 


NotE.—Exports and imports are for 12 months beginning July 1 of year specified. 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS THOUSANDS OF ACRES 
2000 2000 


Production of Leaf Tobacco. 


The crop of 1926, though less than 1925, was well above the average 
production for the five preceding years. (Table 51.) The trend of 
United States tobacco production was steadily upward from 1911 
until 1920 (Chart XVI), when the peak of production was reached in 
a crop of 1,582,000,000 pounds. Since that time, with the exception 
of 1923, production has ranged from 1,070,000,000 pounds to 
1,377,000,000 pounds annually. 

The average yield per acre in 1926 was 795 pounds, compared with 
783 pounds in 1925, and the average price paid to farmers was 18.5 
cents per pound. The average yield per acre and farm price per pound 
were both greater in 1926 than in the preceding year, but, owing to 
the decrease in production, farmers received only $245,175,000 for 
their crop, compared with $250,774,000 in 1925. 
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Table 51.—Acreage, Production, and Exports of Tobacco 


Note.—Exports are of unmanufactured tobacco for 12 months beginning July 1 of year specified. 


Year or yearly average Area Production eh ie ola peg sae teeta Exports 
CENSUS FIGURES 1,000 1,000 Cents per 1,000 

1,000 acres | pounds dollars Pounds pound pounds 
CY Rae CRRA ll Basle’ Mier ey 639 ATZ DOL, Nada ecate an. UAW ec dere alae cee ee 
dO 8 Seo earns 25 os ee eo 695 BSS 2070 eee ewe ase A030) lene, ae ee ee ed eee ey 
S00. San so ene ee 1,101 868, 113 56, 988 190: ||aadeae ates a See meaw ee 
1LO0G 223. 34 aue eee Se a 2 1, 295 1, 055, 765 104, 303 SLO ss eee, ea eee ee 
GLO aE Ree eee es oe 1, 864 1, 372, 993 444, 047 TOTNES Sateen | issue esos. 
LOD A et le ee Se eee 1, 538 1, 106, 340 211, 733 TAG) ees Pe Boas 22 Le ee ae 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- | 
TURE ESTIMATES 


1901-1905 ___ 938 750, 049 55, 653 800 7.5 325, 538 
1906-1910___ 1, 031 851, 433 | 84, 458 826 10.0 | 334, 396 
1911-1915_._ 1, 210 983, 723 101, 889 813 10.4 | 408, 006 
1916-1920... _- £2 1, 698 1, 377, 866 355, 786 812 25. 4 496, 924 
NOZT-1 O25 meres ene eee 1,692 | 1,291, 922 262, 597 764 20.3 | 496, 665 
1A Us ae oe ie eee ee 1, 960 1, 582, 225 335, 675 807 21.2 | 506, 526 
1G) Ce ee Ge er 1, 427 1, 069, 693 212, 728 750 19.9 | 463, 389 
LEY) ae aS ae see EE Sites 1, 695 1, 246, 837 289, 248 736 23. 2 | 454, 364 
Jie a ee ee ee See ee 1,877 | 1,515,110 301, 096 807 19.9 | 597, 630 
NODA lo eee Re eee rene 1,706 | 1, 251, 348 259, 139 734 20. 7 430, 702 
NOD5 eee See es ees eS 1,757 | 1,376, 628 250, 774 783 18.2 | 537, 240 
1026 see ee eee een 1,665 | 1, 323, 388 245, 175 795 18.5 () 

Per cent change, 1926 from 1925_ —5.2 —3.9 —2.2 +1.5 tL. \O.lesenassesese 


1 Census figures for 1924 and 1919 relate to Jan. 1; for 1909, to Apr. 15; and for 1899, to June 1; while the 
Department of Agriculture estimates all relate to Dec. 1. 
2 Total for 9 months ending March, 432,636,174 pounds in 1925-26 and 406,505,972 pounds in 1926-27. 


Sources: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture; Bureau of the Census and 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 


Distribution of the Crop. 

The tobacco manufacturing industry in 1925 maintained 2,623 
establishments compared with 3,672 in 1923 (not including in either 
year establishments with an output worth less than $5,000). There 
were 132,000 wage earners in 1925 who received wages amounting to 
about $112,000,000. The products were valued at $1,091,000,000, 
and the value added to materials by manufacture amounted to 
$665,000,000. The value of products of the cigar and cigarette 
factories was $875,000,000, and of the factories making other tobacco 
products, $216,000,000. 

Tobacco undergoes great loss in weight in the processes necessary 
to manufacture. Shrinkage, which is the greatest loss factor, is often 
spread over a period of from 1 to 3 years in aging, and the manu- 
facturers must carry heavy stocks on hand. Consequently the crop 
is neither consumed in domestic factories nor exported during the 
year of harvest. The consumption of certain quantities in domestic 
factories, however, must be replaced by other quantities to age for 
future consumption. The trend of domestic consumption since 1921 
has been steadily upward. On the other hand, exports have been 
subject to great fluctuation in recent years. In 1926, the ratio of 
domestic consumption (including that of imported tobacco) to pro- 
duction was 53.9 per cent, and that of exports to production was 
36.8 per cent. (Table 52.) 

42874—27——_16 
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Table 52.—Production, Consumption, and Exports of Tobacco 


[Quantity in thousands of pounds. Consumption includes imported tobacco but not tobacco used in 
bonded factories manufacturing for export] 


Con- Ratio to current year’s pee CD ep 
sumption Exports | Production (per cent) (per cent) 
Produc- of leaf in of un- 
Calendar year tion domese eee 
manufac- ture 
Con- Con- 
ture sumption Exports sumption Exports 
1, 489, 071 664, 974 406, 827 46, 2 28.3 53.2 32.6 
1, 465, 481 625, 862 776, 678 42.7 53.0 43.5 54.0 
1, 582, 225 621, 864 479, 900 39.3 30.3 42.4 32.7 
1, 069, 693 587, 391 522, 756 54.9 48.9 37.1 33.0 
1, 246, 837 619, 517 441, 856 49.7 35.4 57.9 41.3 
1, 515, 110 662, 064 497, 347 43.7 32,8 53.1 39.9 
1, 251, 343 669, 103 575, 398 53. 5 46.0 44.2 38.0 
1, 376, 628 692, 099 477, 488 50. 3 34.7 55.3 38. 2 
1, 323, 388 712, 872 487, 077 53.9 36.8 51.8 35.4 


1 Includes stem, trimmings, and scraps. 
Sources: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture; Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue, Department of the Treasury; and Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. - : 
Production, Consumption, and Exports, by Types. a 

The production of the flue-cured, Burley, cigar leaf, and dark- 
fired Kentucky and Tennessee types, named in order of their impor- 
tance, represent 88 per cent of the total production of the United 
States. (Table 53.) The decline in total leaf production in 1926 
amounted to 4 per cent as compared with the crop of 1925, but the 
reduction of cigar leaf and dark tobaccos was much greater, amount- 
ing to 27 per cent for cigar leaf and 16 per cent for dark-fired Kentucky 
and Tennessee types. The cigar leaf crop in 1926 amounted to 
144,685,000 pounds; the dark-fired Kentucky and Tennessee, 141,- 
081,000 pounds. Maryland and eastern Ohio export and Burley 
were the only types showing gains over the previous year’s produc- 
tion, the increases amounting to 17 per cent and 14 per cent, respec- 
tively. Owing to the increased demand for cigarette tobacco, North 
Carolina produced over 390,000,000 pounds in 1926 and ranked ahead 
of Kentucky as a tobacco producer for the first time. The decline in 
Kentucky production was caused by smaller production of dark-fired 
tobacco, an export type which has met serious competition in foreign 
markets. Price declines and stock accumulations of this type have 
been in evidence since 1924. 

The total exports of leaf tobacco in 1926 (not including stems, 
trimmings, and scrap) amounted to 478,769,000 pounds, valued at 
$136,675,000. Compared with 1925, the export trade showed an 
increase of 2 per cent in quantity but a decrease of 11 per cent in 
value. 

The flue-cured variety retained its superior position in the domes- 
tic industry throughout 1926, representing 60 per cent of the total 
exports, 43 per cent of the production, and 60 per cent of the farm 
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value. While this type of tobacco has been paramount in the export 
trade for many years, its exports have increased from 180,000,000 
pounds in 1923 to 287,000,000 pounds in 1926. The United King- 
dom takes, on the average, between 40 and 50 per cent of the total 
flue-cured exports, but due to expansion of the tobacco industry in 
British colonies, exports to that country declined by 4 per cent in 1926. 
Decreases also occurred in the purchases of Poland and Danzig, Den- 
mark, Belgium, and Hong Kong. Onthe otherhand, trade with France 
more than doubled, and increases were also shown for the Nether- 
lands, Germany, Canada, Java, China, and Australia. (Table 60). 

Burley tobacco is used almost entirely for domestic consumption. 
This is one of the types which is being threatened by overproduction. 
Several foreign markets, however, took larger quantities during 1926, 
including Belgium, which bought over 3,000,000 pounds, or nearly 
half of the total amount, but there was a decline in export value of 
9.6 cents-per pound. 


Table 53.—Production and Exports! of Leaf Tobacco, by Principal Types, 
Calendar Years 


[Quantity in thousands of pounds, value in thousand of dollars, farm value is calculated from the aver- 
age price for the season} 


Quantity Value 
Type 1925 1926 1925 1926 

Lace | Exports ENCSBY Exports || Farm | Exports} Farm | Exports 

Totals Seen ssc eees 1, 376, 628 | 468, 471 |1, $28, 388 | 478, 769 || 234,253 | 158,351 | 245,154 | 1386, 675 

Bright flue-cured___..._-..- 576, 258 | 278, 279 571, 608 | 287, 334 || 115,377 | 109,979 | 147,854 | 102, 607 

Biirleye sees tsa coco om 275,146 | 6,017 312, 630 6, 729 52, 156 1,816 | 44, 5380 1, 385 
Dark- Sired Kentucky and 

henwegsee.;. okt. eee se 168, 360 | 116, 974 141, 081 | 119, 847 14, 836 22, 955 10, 029 18, 561 

Dark Virginiay 3. .<s-s-- e 47,745 | 20,343 46, 696 18, 390 7, 746 7, 718 3, 808 6, 149 
Maryland and eastern Ohio 

(S900) 4 ee ee ee 25,140 | 18,913 29,400 | 13, 592 5, 925 2, 622 6, 311 2, 108 
Green River (Pryor) and 

Oe-SUCKl: oor. 35. ce aeesee 86, 534 | 17,971 76,888 | 14,076 6, 481 3, 906 5, 145 2, 576 

Cigarienls sors ees 196, 941 883 144, 685 619 31, 455 620 | 27, 297 442 

Other teatsss ss 322 Soe ee 504 | 14,091 400 | 18,182 277 3, 735 180 2, 847 


1 Excludes stems, trimmings, and scrap. 
2 Exports contain Black Fats and Water Balers, which are oil-treated dark tobaccos not yet segregated in 
the export trade. 


Sources: Production and farm value, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture; 
Exports, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

Despite a year full of vicissitudes, exports of dark-fired Kentucky 
and Tennessee tobaccos increased 2.5 per cent. This type, which is 
very largely exported (Chart XVII), also suffered a price reduction, 
the export price averaging 15.5 cents per pound in 1926, against 19.6 
cents per pound in 1925. Many of the old markets for this dark_ 
fired tobacco proved disappointing, the United Kingdom, Spain, and 
Italy especially so, but sufficient gains were registered on others to 
raise the export total for this type from 117,000,000 pounds in 1925 
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to 120,000,000 pounds in 1926. France bought 33,000,000 pounds, 
an increase of 168 per cent over the previous year’s purchases, and 
ranked as the most important foreign buyer. Exports to Belgium 
and the Netherlands also showed large increases. Other expanding 
markets for this type are the Irish Free State, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the Canary Islands, and French Africa. 


Chart XVII. PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF TOBACCO, BY TYPES 
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Dark Virginia tobacco has been consistently losing ground in foreign 
markets since 1923, when exports amounted to 48,000,000 pounds, 
valued at $23,000,000. In 1926 only 18,000,000 pounds were ex- 
ported, valued at $6,000,000. Production also has declined during the 
last few years and the farm value in 1926 was cut in about half as 
compared with the previous year. The United Kingdom, Germany, 
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Netherlands, Australia, and Norway are the principal markets, all of 
which showed declines in 1926, except Norway. 

Nearly 75 per cent of the Maryland and Ohio export type sold 
abroad is bought by France and the Netherlands. Exports of this 
type during 1926 amounted to 13,600,000 pounds, a decrease of 2.3 
per cent. The export price declined 3.3 cents per pound. 

Green River and one sucker, which increased in exports in 1924 and 
1925, dropped back to 14,000,000 pounds during 1926, thus register- 
ing a decline of 22 per cent and suffering more than any other type, 
except cigar leaf. The United Kingdom, British West Africa, and 
China are the most important buyers of Green River tobacco. All 
of these markets showed development in 1926, except the United 
Kingdom, whose purchases decreased by 60 per cent. The substitu- 
tion of Canadian Green River on the British market has undoubtedly 
affected American exports of this type. The production of Green 
River and one sucker in 1926 amounted to 77,000,000 pounds, a de- 
cline of 11 per cent, and the farm value to $5,145,000, a decline of 21 
per cent. 

The United States export trade in cigar tobaccos is unimportant, 
annual exports exceeding 1,000,000 pounds only once since 1923. 
Owing to a highly localized domestic demand, reduced production in 
1926, and lack of stocks on hand, the price has not declined. The ex- 
port value per pound in 1926 amounted to 71.4 cents, compared with 
70.2 cents in 1925; and production amounted to 144,685,000 pounds, 
valued at $27,297,000. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF MANUFACTURED TOBACCO 


The quantity of leaf tobacco consumed in the manufacture of to- 
bacco products in the United States has increased in every year since 
1921. The trend has been upward, in fact, since the World War. 
In 1926 the estimated consumption of unstemmed leaf in registered 
factories amounted to 712,872,000 pounds, 37.3 per cent of which 
entered into the manufacture of cigarettes,.21.2 per cent in cigars, 
and 41.5 per cent in smoking and chewing tobacco and snuff. (Table 
54.) Increased factory consumption of leaf is owing to the steady 
increase in the consumption of cigarettes. The average annual con- 
sumption of leaf in making cigarettes increased by nearly 42 per cent 
in the period 1922-1926 as compared with the average consumption 
of the four previous years; while leaf used in making cigars, tobacco, 
and snuff declined by about 7 per cent. 
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Table 54.—Leaf Tobacco: Amounts Consumed in Manufacture (on Basis of 
Estimated Weight Unstemmed) - 


Note.—Beginning with 1922 the Commissioner of Internal Revenue changed the method of computing 
the unstemmed weight of the tobacco consumed in stemmed form in making cigars and cigarettes. Prior 
to that time the computation had been made on the assumption that 3 pounds of stemmed tobacco rep- 
resented 5 pounds of unstemmed. The new basis adopted was 3 pounds of stemmed to 4 pounds of 
unstemmed tobacco, which is considered more accurate. In order to present figures for earlier years com- 
parable with those for later years a recalculation has been made, using the new basis. Production in 
bonded manufacturing warehouses is excluded throughout the table. 


(Thousands of pounds] 


Consumption of unstemmed leaf in— | Per cent Of Sore Con sHo Due 
Calendar year 
Tobacco; Ciga- F Tobacco| Ciga- : 

Total |andsnuft} rettes | C88 |andsnuft| rettes | Ci8ars 
LOTS ee he Ss. Seek ors Ree 664, 974 369, 081 146, 056 149, 837 55.5 22.0 22. 5 
DOIOC ER So ee. 2 een ee 625, 862 307, 576 166, 783 151, 503 49.1 26.6 24.2 
O20 SS Pee Me ea RR 621, 864 306, 360 146, 907 168, 597 49.3 23.6 Zed 
JOD ee re eee eae 587, 391 285, 827 158, 336 143, 228 48.7 27.0 24.4 
O22 = eA ts at ee Ree Pa 619, 517 298, 211 169, 597 151, 709 48.1 27.4 24.5 
EO2S 2 oislacere au ccea goes uneacend 662, 064 301, 916 200, 395 159, 753 45.6 30.3 24.1 
AG04.. Soe eee eee eae 669, 103 297, 990 217, 700 153, 41 44.5 32.5 22.9 
TOZG Ah Ste eee eee eee eee ee 692, 099 298, 783 244, 315 149, 00 43.2 35.0 21.5 
A096 te a te eee 712, 872 296, 042 265, 725 151, 106 41,5 BYRE) 21,2 


1 Estimated. 
Source: Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Department of the Treasury. 


Table 55.—Production of Manufactured Tobacco and Snuff, Cigars, and Cigarettes 
in Registered Factories 


Manufac- Cigars 
Yearly average or year (calendar) t ia Cigarettes 
and snuff Large Small 
1,000 pounds| Millions Millions Millions 
267, 967 1 4, 340 () 3, 588 
285, 798 15, 021 (2) 4, 198 
346, 841 6, 513 717 3, 235 
413, 054 6, 883 1, 060 6, 209 
437, 346 7, 088 1, 054 14, 818 
456, 584 7, 365 810 41, 592 
409, 457 6, 692 557 65, 921 
386, 951 6, 726 670 52, 100 
419, 506 6, 722 633 55, 780 
412, 777 | 6, 950 505 66, 734 
414, 178 6, 598 531 72, 725 
413, 873 6, 463 447 82, 265 
410, 076 6, 589 419 89, 473 
1 Includes small cigars. 2 Included in total for “‘large cigars.’’ 


Source: Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Department of the Treasury. 
; e 


More than 89 billion cigarettes were manufactured in 1926, com- 
pared with 82 billion in 1925. (This does not include about 7 
billion which were made for export in bonded factories.) Production 
of cigars amounted to 7 billion; and the output of manufactured 
tobacco and snuff was 410,076,000 pounds. (Table 55.) 

The quantity of tobacco consumed in all American factories (both 
registered and bonded), making allowance for imports and exports of 
finished products, represented a per capita consumption of 6.02 
pounds in 1926, compared with 5,97 pounds in 1925. (Table 56.) 
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Table 56.—Consumption of Tobacco on Unstemmed Leaf Basis 


[In thousands of pounds calculated throughout on the revised basis adopted in 1922; see Table 51] 


Item 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


Leaf tobacco consumed in manufacture: 


In registered factories........._..__- 621, 864 | 587, 391 | 619, 517 | 662, 064 | 669, 103 | 692,099 | 712, 872 
Tn bond steno ee Saeeaeaeee 31, 280 18, 209 29, 379 34, 305 28, 589 18, 519 19, 059 
Add manufactured tobacco imported_--.} 11, 371 4, 678 6, 428 8, 915 7, 429 8, 152 7, 423 
HromsP orto Rico... as Lees 2 4, 913 2, 430 3, 812 38, 878 8, 685 4,151 3, 564 
Other countriss.. 2s 6, 458 2, 248 3, 116 5, 037 8, 894 4, 001 3, 859 
Subtract exports of manufactured to- 
BACCO 228 see Se eee ee ie eee eA 58, 622 | 35,957 | 41,066 | 41,907 | 37,060] 29,726] 33, 834 
Remaining for consumption___________- 605, 893 | 574, 325 | 614, 258 | 663,377 | 668, 061 | 689, 044 | 705, 520 
Per capita consumption- - ____pounds_- 5. 69 5. 30 5. 59 5, 94 5. 87 5.97 6. 02 


Sources: Commissioner of Internal Revenue and Division of Customs, Department of the Treasury; 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 


Tobacco Taxes. 

The total Government receipts from tobacco in 1926 amounted 
to $409,754,000, or a per capita tax of $3.49. . More than 90 per 
cent of the total receipts accrued from internal-revenue collections, 
which amounted to $371,678,000; import duties were collected to 
the amount of $38,076,000. The burden of the tax, as in 1925, was 
borne chiefly by users of cigarettes, who paid nearly two-thirds of 
the tobacco tax for the year. (Table 57.) Tobacco ranks next to 
the income tax as a source of Federal internal revenue. 


Table 57.—Government Receipts from Tobacco 


[In thousands of dollars, except per capita] 


Amount of internal rev- 
Yearly av- Total Internal revenue ania 
erage or Import ta ws 
( TAs ) aatiog Class 
calendar Per Per : 
Amount capita Amount capita 1924 1925 1926 
| 
1909-19131_| 89,880 | $0.96 | 25,175 64, 705 $0160: “Clears oe ocesshecsne 44,921 44, 005 28, 182 
302, 251 2. 84 | 33,695 | 268, 556 2. 52 || Cigarettes_...-.-.--.< 213, 143 | 240,007 | 268, 445 
.| 307,475 | 2.84 | 35,950 | 271, 525 2.50 || Manufactured to- 
316, 719 2. 88 | 31,789 | 284, 930 2. 59 bacco and snuff_.-| 74,339 | 73, 823 73, 833 
353, 372 3.16 | 35, 831 | 317, 541 2. 84 || Miscellaneous-_------ 2, 258 2, 289 1, 218 
368, 602 3. 24 | 33, 941 | 334, 661 2. 94 ; 
395, 552 3.43 | 35, 428 | 360, 124 3.12 
409, 754 3. 49 | 38,076 | 371, 678 Shi 


1 Fiscal years. 
Sources: Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Department of the Treasury; Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 


MARKET CONDITIONS 


The unsatisfactory conditions in the tobacco market of 1925 were, 
for most types, accentuated throughout 1926. The continued spread 
of cigarette consumption kept the prices of cigarette tobaccos at a 
level satisfactory to the grower, but price declines on common and 
medium grades of other types were very discouraging. All high 
grades, however, occupied a strong position. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that practically all-markets showed low- 
ered averages as compared with 1925, the year-opened with a slight 
stimulation owing largely to the increased activities of domestic 
manufacturers. This was particularly noticeable in the case of 
Burley, which enters more into domestic consumption than any 
other type. Later in the year the heavy stocks of low-grade leaf 
which competed with similar grades of the new crop caused low- 
grade prices to drop again. For common to medium leaf and lugs 
there were price declines between January and December, ranging 
from 2 to 4 cents per pound. Good to fine leaf and lugs suffered no 
perceptible decline. 

In Europe, conditions point not so much to decreased buying as to a 
shift in customers. The substitution of foreign tobacco for American 
continues in several countries. Italy has ceased to be a market of 
great importance, owing to the substitution of Italian dark tobaccos. 
Trade with the United Kingdom in all types has been materially 
affected by imports from British colonies. Spain subsisted through- 
out 1926 on stocks, but is expected to resume buying soon. Because 
of trade agreements with Italy, Poland can not be counted as a cus- 
tomer for many years to come. On the other hand, France, the 
Netherlands, Germany, Belgium, and the Scandinavian countries 
manifested greater buying strength in 1926 than ever, and the total 
export trade with Europe increased in volume materially over 1925. 
Since the European farmer, because of cheaper labor, can always 
produce the low-grade tobaccos profitably, the competitive advantage 
of the American producer is superior quality. 

The United States tobacco industry is threatened by overproduc- 
tion, as domestic consumption and exports are not increasing suffi- 
ciently to take care of the increase in production. Lower prices 
resulted in a reduction of the total crop in 1926, but the increased 
production of certain types which have only a limited distribution 
creates a danger of localized market depression. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Exports of Leaf Tobacco From the United States. 


United States leaf tobacco (not including stems, trimmings, and 
scrap) was sold abroad in 1926, at an export value of $136,675,000. 
(Table 59.) The export price per pound averaged approximately 
29 cents, compared with 33 cents in 1925, 30 cents in 1924, and 32 
cents in 1928. 

The foreign market for American leaf tobacco covers over 80 coun- 
tries. Hach country has trade potentialities, nevertheless the export 
trade is at present localized in a few countries of Europe and Asia. 
Almost three-fifths of the total leaf exports for the year went to five 
European countries—the United Kingdom, France, Netherlands, 
Germany, and Belgium; 24 per cent to three Far Eastern countries— 
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China, Japan, and Australia; 3 per cent to Canada. 
United Kingdom as the most important foreign buyer was main- 
tained throughout the year, although exports to that country 
amounted to 150,000,000 pounds, a decline of about one-eighth. 
China ranked second in importance, taking 86,000,000 pounds, valued 


at $21,000,000. 
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Table 58.—Domestic Exports of Unmanufactured ! and Manufactured Tobacco 


Quantity Value 
ae ch | Smok- | Cigars z Total | Smok- | Cigars 
Unmanu-|ingand| and Ciga- |Unmanu-| manu- |ing and) and Ciga- 
factured | chew- | che- | rettes | factured | fac- | chew- | che- | rettes 
ing roots tured?| ing roots 
| 

1,000 1,000 | Thou- | Mil- 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 

pounds |pounds| sands | lions | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars 
392,183 | 7,904 1, 752 1, 786 44,788 | 35, 511 2,410 4 2, 823 
406, 827 | 10,904 | 22,900 | 12, 146 122,918 | 30, 047 5, 029 809 23, 724 
776, 678 | 11,888 | 50,056 | 16, 212 259, 986 | 46, 876 6, 006 1,089 | 38, 070 
479, 900 | 10,073 | 52,361 | 15,834 | 245,532 | 43,162 | 5,075 | 1,146] 35,977 
522, 756 | 10, 244 4,127 8, 544 205, 133 | 20,966 | 3,493 123 16, 780 
441,856 5,096 689 , 11,470 146, 489 | 26, 810 2, 707 21 23, 838 
497,347 4,628 1,070 | 12, 2538 153, 439 | 25, 769 2, 525 34 | 23, 085 
575, 398 | 4,790 680 | 10,496 | 164,130 | 22,057 | 2, 458 25 | 19, 408 
477, 488 | 4, 863 970 | 8,146 | 153,787 | 17,516 | 2,344 33 | 15, 043 
487,077 | 4, 687 (4) 9, 539 | 186,922 | 20,499 | 2,417 (4) 17, 898 

| 
1 Includes stems, trimmings, and scrap. 3 Fiscal years. 
1 Includes small miscellaneous item. ¢ Not shown separately. 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Table 59.—Exports of Leaf Tobacco,! by Country of Destination 
[Quantity in thousands of pounds; value in thousands of dollars. Calendar years] 
Quantity Value 
Country 2 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 

Total eae eee ee ee 474, 500 | 546, 555 | 468,471 | 478,769 | 152,303 | 163,035 | 153,351 | 136, 675 
OLS gee ea ee eee 33, 789 24,442 14, 255 21, 592 3, 445 3, 217 2, 310 2, 243 
Denmark re 4,917 4, 962 6, 222 4, 455 946 1, 043 1, 298 942 
RUT OTCO 6 eee ee Seis all 41, 803 21, 723 49, 573 §, 151 5, 716 2, 894 4, 256 
Germany 36, 719 44, 165 21, 587 27, 854 5, 348 7, 189 5, 125 5, 416 
Irish Free State (2) @) 1, 452 3, 080 (4) (2) 232 362 
poly eee  een ee eee ee 34, 316 16, 846 11, 263 5, 814 8, 390 38, 723 2,877 1, 383 
INetherlandsi22<22- 2222. -2==2- 27, 713 41, 625 20, 803 29, 566 4,518 5, 671 4, 868 5, 602 
INOUWAY 206s ereee oe. a ccnse sas 4,411 4, 964 3, 472 3, 664 1, 528 1, 427 976 1, 106 
Portugalcs es: oe 3S 3,110 5, 323 2, 329 3, 741 456 718 364 458 
BAU Soot ke det ss cmdaas esas 16, 288 31, 931 15, 031 1, 483 2, 373 2, 907 1, 300 76 
SWedeles seeas oot cet. e 5, 681 5, 964 1, 499 4,355 971 1, 582 483 1, 056 
Switzerland--__.. 2027 1, 919 2, 060 3, 523 645 429 576 888 
United Kingdom..-__... 3 154,558 |3 159,697 | 171,115 | 149, 720 | 3 80, 005 | ? 84,590 | 84, 405 67, 340 
Wand GBs oe ees ee 8 ee 11, 357 15, 708 11, 956 15, 508 3, 437 4, 591 3, 417 4, 239 
(hing. t ete s2. eek oo kee | 40, 959 72, 014 82, 598 85, 792 11, 335 17, 122 19, 100 20, 542 
Tqpans et acoe os sees 5,821 | 11,921 7, 793 7, 233 3, 135 5, 087 3, 299 2, 379 
rAtistralla me 7 sate ns see | 28, 344 20,652 | 22, 577 23, 356 10, 744 7, 707 8, 333 8, 895 
British West Afrieas*_-. 2.22 = 10, 200 9, 125 11, 324 8, 518 3, 076 2, 535 2, 969 2, 073 
ireneh: Attica ss. @ cose ee 7, 684 7, 806 5, 718 6, 224 1,390! 1,465 1, 144 1, 093 
Other countries =. 325-22. 2ES- 20, 535 25, 688 33, 694 23, 718 5, 410 6, 366 7, 381 6, 326 


1 Excludes stems, trimmings, and scrap. 


1 Included in United Kingdom. 
Includes Irish Free State. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Besides the exports of leaf, previously mentioned, more than 
8,309,000 pounds of stems, trimmings, and scrap, valued at $247,000 
were exported. (Table 61.) Stems enter into the manufacture of 
nicotine and snuff; and trimmings and scrap are used to a certain 
extent in cigarettes. Germany and China took over 3,000,000 pounds 
each or nearly 75 per cent of the total in 1926. 


Table 60.—Exports! of Principal Types of Tobacco, by Principal Countries of 
Destination 


{Quantity in thousands of pounds; value in thousands of dollars. Calendar years] 


Quantity Value 
Type and country _— 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 

Bright flue-cured__---._..._.. 179, 982 | 265,515 | 278,279 | 287,884 | 76,988 | 108,089 | 109,979 | 102, 607 
United Kingdom ?___.____ 93, 268 | 121, 040 | 131,034 | 125, 964 52, 613 70, 279 71, 470 60, 660 
Chia 2. ne ae ae 25,995 | 58,509 | 78,824 | 82, 669 6,910 | 14,314 | 18,481 | 20, 167 
Mustraliass seseeee sees 14,350 | 17,093} 19,638 | 20,843 | 6,692| 6,463] 7,334] 98,070 
Canadas Fee tas 6, 671 | 11, 167 9,445 | 13,517 1, 903 2, 946 2, 382 3, 482 
Vepanee. a Je ee ee 4,385 | 11, 208 7, TAL 7, 188 2, 351 4, 855 3, 278 2, 369 

Dark-fired Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 02 2a4.058 84 150, 880 | 170,228 | 116,974 | 119,847 | 28,368 | 26,401 | 22,955 | 18,561 
United Kingdom 3_____.__ 19,990 | 17,925 | 22,023 | 15,734 5,209; 5,055 5, 689 3, 321 
Spainee 2k eee fe 14,166 | 31,104 | 15,025| 1,479] 2,235| 2,846| 1,299 75 
Wranc@s._csesstecen scenes 20,322 | 33, 527 12, 253 32, 823 2, 945 8, 734 1, 305 2, 495 
Germany. 2 S22 eee 8, 033 17, 805 11, 471 10, 453 2,491 2, 429 1,919 
italy 325.3 sens 31,088 | 15,508 | 10,212 4, 066 7, 484 3, 313 2, 556 916 
Netherlands: ...-.-....-.. 10, 434 | 13,852 9, 071 13, 611 2,012 1, 831 2, 246 2, 960 
British West Africa_--_._- 4,668) 5,111 7, 059 , 1, 500 1, 502 1, 970 1,129 
Dark Virginia=c- 3 ee 48,361 | 31,071 | 20,343 | 18,390 | 28,277 10,497 7, 718 6, 149 
United Kingdom ?_______- 24, 504 6, 527 4, 889. 3, 626 15, 946 3, 734 2, 704 2, 083 
Germany 62 ee 3,786 | 3,585] 3,621| 3,571 | 1,203] 1,001] 1,509) 1,153 
Netherlands-2o222 Aes 21 2, 851 2, 726 2, 971 2, 810 652 503 766 669 
AUStialiaecee es eee ae 3, 940 3, 144 2, 912 2, 480 1, 737 1, 086 989 815 

Green River (Pyror) and one- 
suckers (tele reales 14,058 | 16,085 17,971 | 14,076 8, 857 2, 888 3, 906 2, 576 
United Kingdom ?___.___. 10,099 | 6,093 | 9,018| 3,638] 3,228] 1,859] 2,326 861 
British West Africa_--_.._. 32 + 446 2, 798 3, 122 10 97 651 709 
Maryland and Ohio export____- 18,062 | 12,831} 13,918 | 18, 592 8, 209 2, 687 2, 622 2, 108 
PARCO:. oso tan cok seus oe 6, 677 6, 196 6, 404 5, 514 1, 604 1, 489 1, 249 736 
Netherlands..-2222-t 22. 5, 828 3, 663 2, 947 4, 595 633 533 523 572 

1 Excludes stems, trimmings, and scrap. 3 Includes Irish Free State in 1923 and 1924. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 61.—Exports of Stems, Trimmings, and Scraps, by Principal Countries of 
Destination 


[Quantity in thousands of pounds; value in thousands of dollars. Calendar years] 


Quantity Value 
Country 

1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Stems, trimmings, and scrap___.___-_- 22,846 | 28,843 | 9,017) 8,309 1,186 1,095 436 247 
naka teyibbale ee oe ee 1,064 | 1,337 908 559 74 64 88 35 
Germany_- 11,677 | 9,411 1,775 | 3,049 489 348 51 82 
5, 141 | 12, 730 276 260 136 470 12 10 
1,121 2, 441 4920)" ee 65 115 SB Lease 
1, 095 520 1, 781 279 44 24 88 14 
850 861 972 | 3,169 215 7 10 49 
1,898 | 1,548 1,813 993 113 67 99 57 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Exports of Tobacco Products. 

Most countries require that the tobacco consumed by their people 
be manufactured within their borders, so that the United States is 
essentially a leaf exporter. More than $20,000,000 worth of tobacco 
products manufactured in the United States, however, were sold in 
foreign countries in 1926, compared with $17,500,000 worth in 1925. 
(Table 58.) Cigarettes represented 86 per cent of this trade 
and chewing tobacco 9 per cent. The total exports of cigarettes 
amounted to 9,539,000,000 in number, a gain of 17 per cent 
compared with 1925, anda little more than one-tenth of the domestic 
production in 1926. Small as American cigarette exports appear, in 
comparison with production, the United States is the greatest exporter 
of cigarettes in the world. 

Asiatic countries absorb approximately 90 per cent of our total 
cigarette exports. Trade with China is particularly large and in 
spite of the internal disorders during 1926, exports of American 
cigarettes to that country amounted to 6,873,000,000, an increase 
of 28 per cent in quantity over the previous year. On the other 
hand, exports to Straits Settlements declined. Among the expanding 
markets may be mentioned Panama, Philippine Islands, and Mexico. 

The encroachment of the cigarette on the consumption of other 
tobacco products shows up very clearly in the production and exports 
of chewing tobacco and cigars. Owing to the fact that much of the 
so-called smoking tobacco is ultimately consumed in cigarette form 
by those who roll their own cigarettes and by factories producing 
cigarettes from ready-cut tobacco, the advent of the cigarette has not 
been without advantage to manufacturers of smoking tobacco. 
Manufacturers of chewing tobacco and cigars have not fared so well. 
There has been a decrease in the manufacture of chewing tobacco 
since the World War of over 32 per cent and a decrease in exports 
of over 44 per cent. Exports of chewing tobacco in 1926 totaled only 
3,651,000 pounds, and cigar exports were insignificant. 

The foreign markets for smoking and chewing tobacco are widely 
scattered, but the most important ones are Australia, the Philippine 
Islands, United Kingdom, New Zealand, Cuba, and Canada. 


Imports Into the United States. 

The needs of the United States tobacco industry are not fully met 
by domestic production. Jn order that certain fine blends be ob- 
tained, tobacco is imported from the Dutch East Indies, the Balkan 
States, Cuba, and the Philippines. The total imports in 1926 (not 
including shipments from Porto Rico) amounted to 67,906,000 
pounds, valued at $60,570,000, or 89 cents per pound. (Table 62.) 
Compared with imports of the previous year, this marks a decrease 
of about one-eighth in quantity. In addition to the above-mentioned 
imports from foreign countries, the domestic supply was augmented 
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by shipments from Porto Rico, amounting to 31,876,000 pounds, 
valued at $20,989,000. Thus, the manufacturing industry pur- 
chased during the year 100,000,000 pounds of tobacco not grown 
in continental United States, and for this amount they paid 
$82,000,000. 

Tobaccos from Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands enter the 
United States duty free. Leaf shipments from Porto Rico in 1926 
increased by 26 per cent, compared with the year previous, and repre- 
sented 32 per cent of all the leaf entering the United States ports. 
Imports from the Philippine Islands declined from 1,166,000 pounds 
in 1925 to 908,000 pounds in 1926 and were less than one-half as large 
as in 1923. 


Table 62.—Imports of Tobacco from Foreign Countries (Including the Philip- 
pines) and Shipments from Porto Rico into the United States 


Quantity (1,000 pounds) Value (1,000 dollars) 


Product and country 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 


IMPORTS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Total unmanufactured____-.___ 57, 670 | 68, 589 | 77,690 | 67,906 | 57,158 | 75, 362 | 71, 464 | 60,570 
Leaf, suitable for cigar Rrappers ¢ 1____| 7,708, 5,894] 6,435 6,551 | 18,184 | 15,100 | 15,077 | 14,747 
Leaf, cigar unstemmed 1 -| 18,915 | 11,216 | 8,571 | 8,012 | 11,544 | 11,315 | 8,067 7, 266 


Leaf, cigar stemmed !__ 


11, 538 | 11,415 | 12,725 | 14,659 | 12,609 | 14,911 | 14,244 | 15,350 
Leaf, cigarette_...-_---- 20, 222 | 36,965 | 47,025 | 36,159 | 13,773 | 33,184 | 33,281 | 22,519 


Grestecen. en 12, 396 | 20,748 | 22,958 | 13,704 | 8,722 | 21,528 | 20,396 | 11,420 
Turkey intAsige=--0. sss 1 881 5,098 | 10,429 | 5,518 | 1,008 | 2,782 | 4,788 2, 829 
arkey im Wuropes-_-2- ea oe ee 1,105 1, 897 1,657 | 4,294 889 1, 593 | 794 2, 701 
Ttalya se eee 1,592 | 5,183 | 10,312 | 10,764 990 | 3,487 | 6,227] 4,369 
Germanyas Shee tet Pee ee 1,190 1, 751 892 729 741 2,188 740 536 
Leaf from Philippine Islands: 2225 1,931 | 1,231 | 1,166 908 244 169 187 197 
DSCTADM sce ns Oe ee ee ee 2,356 | 1,868 | 1,769 | 1,616 853 733 608 491 
Cigars and cheroots, total.......-___- 4,694 | 8,568! 3,743 | 3,446 | 9,260 | 8,075 | 9,464 8, 356 
Philippine Islands is Se as one Sa See 4,222 | 3,159 3, 226 | 3,021 5,554 | 4,693 | 5,133 5, 047 
Cabatsiad 4&2 oe ee vy ehee ee 460 406 512 418 | 3,693 | 3,369 | 4,313 3, 279 
All other manufactured (including 
elgarettes) oases ees) ee) eens 343 326 258 413 431 444 420 562 
SHIPMENTS FROM PORTO RICO TO 
UNITED STATES 
Unmanutactureds2--eas- seen a 20, 680 | 20, 968 | 25,337 | 31,876 | 11,813 9,411 | 13,138 20, 989 
Cigars and cheroots (thousands) -_-__-- 193, 746 |175, 075 |207,110 |177,501 | 6,276 | 6,124 | 7,739 4, 898 
Cigarettes (thousands) -......-..._-== 1,196 | 11,295 | 2,850 | 4,625 ll 116 29 40 


1 Practically all of the leaf tobacco suitable for cigar wrappers was imported from Dutch East Indies 
through Netherlands and that of stemmed and unstemmed cigar leaf from Cuba. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


More than 60 per cent of all the tobacco imported is consumed by 
the cigar industry, and about 36 per cent in the cigarette industry. 
Cuba and Porto Rico are the chief sources of supply for cigar tobacco. 
Cuba supplied over 24,000,000 pounds in 1926, valued at more than 
$23,000,000, most of which was used for cigar fillers. The most 
expensive tobacco imported into the United States is the cigar 
wrapper variety grown in the Dutch East Indies and imported 
through the Netherlands. The import value of this tobacco was. 
$2.26 per pound in 1926 and the import duty, $2.10 per pound. 
American manufacturers buy only the best wrapper grades on the 
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Netherlands markets, and these are used in the manufacture of our 
most expensive cigars. The total imports of wrapper tobacco in 
1926 amounted to 6,551,000 pounds of which 97 per cent came 
from the Netherlands. 

Imports of cigarette tobacco in 1926 declined by 23 per cent from 
1925 and amounted to 36,159,000 pounds. Greece and Turkey 
supplied only 65 per cent of the cigarette leaf imports, as compared 
with 75 per cent in the year previous, but appreciable quantities of 
Grecian tobacco, manipulated in Trieste, have been received annually 
for the past three years from Italy. In 1926, the quantity thus 
imported from Italy amounted to 10,764,000 pounds. 

Aside from cigars and cheroots imported free of duty from the 
Philippine Islands and small quantities imported from Cuba, the 
United States has no appreciable import trade in tobacco products. 
Approximately 3,000,000 pounds of cigars and cheroots, valued at 
$5,000,000, were imported from the Philippine Islands in 1926. 
Shipments of cigars and cigarettes from Porto Rico totaled 177,501,000 
in number, valued at $4,898,000. 


WORLD TRADE IN LEAF TOBACCO 


There are very few countries of the world which do not import 
leaf tobacco in either large or small quantities, but between 90 and 
95 per cent of the export trade is confined to less than a dozen major 
producing countries. Thus there is an international commercial 
exchange of more than a billion pounds of leaf tobacco annually. 
(Table 63.) 

The position occupied by the United States in the world’s tobacco 
industry is the strongest of any country. Some idea may be obtained 
of the importance of this country when it is realized that the United 
States production for a single year amounts to more than the total 
exports from all countries in the world. Furthermore the United 
States in 1925 furnished about 40 per cent of the tobacco entering 
international trade. The Dutch East Indies, which holds the pri- 
mary position as an exporter of cigar tobacco, ranks second among 
the world’s leaf exporters. Greece, Brazil, and Bulgaria follow in 
the order named. 

The international leaf-tobacco trade is dominated by cigarette 
tobacco, approximately half of all tobacco entering trade channels 
being of this type. Cigar tobacco represents a large part of the 
remainder. Fully half the cigarette tobaccos entering the world 
trade is supplied by the United States, although the cigarette indus- 
try in general looks to Greece, Turkey, and Bulgaria for the aromatic 
tobaccos so essential to blending. 

The United States contributes practically no cigar tobaccos to the 
world market. The domestic industry consumes nearly all the 
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domestic production of this type and imports about 23,000,000 
pounds annually. Exports from the Dutch East Indies are entirely 
cigar tobaccos and amounted to 203,000,000 pounds in 1925. A good 
proportion of Brazilian exports are cigar tobaccos, and exports from 
that country amounted to 75,000,000 pounds in 1925 and 61,000,000 
pounds in 1926. Other countries which supply cigar tobaccos in 
appreciable quantities are the Philippine Islands, Cuba, and Dominican 
Republic. 


Table 68.—Exports and Imports of Leaf Tobacco! of Important Exporting and 
Importing Countries 


[In thousands of pounds] 


Exporting countries 1924 1925 1926 Importing countries 1924 1925 1926 

Tota) eS 1, 285, 837 |1, 234, 897 |1, 093, 879 Totaliwss2 tes 1, 180, 675 |1, 240, 958 | 854, 607 
United States_....._- 575, 398 | 477,488 | 487,077 || Canada_--.._.-.-._- 18, 035 14, 848 | 16,100 

(OT of are Sek AA ae eee | 31, 660 33, 628 | 2 40, 584 |} Argentina.__.__2___- 13, 346 20, 131 (5) 
Dominican Republic.| 34, 745 49,075 | 221, 504 || United Kingdom... 162,947 | 176,598 | 186, 498 
Brazileecoseeseetee es 62, 720 75, 348 | 261, 504 58, 537 99, 732 98, 522 
Greece: 2.28. ees 92, 225 93, 081 | 2 121, 968 35, 712 25, 609 12, 970 
65, 898 67,603 | 70,951 
Bulgarigess.csesseeee 69, 963 74, 179 60, 546 45, 974 43,389 | 41,371 
British India._._._._- 47, 300 33, 600 | 2 33, 306 215,774 | 264, 572 | 134,773 
Dutch East Indies__-} 151, 744 202, 646 | 3 128, 613 44, 166 45,622 | 41,497 
Philippine Islands__-| 49, 636 38, 420 33, 164 30, 540 26, 525 |4.2 23, 483 
Algoriqan = onc se eee 30, 288 24,625 | 4 23,175 29, 607 49,042 | 27, 434 
Other countries_---.- 139, 658 | 1382, 807 82, 438 11, 603 10,322 | 12, 665 
5, 457 4, 360 4, 974 
12, 598 9, 022 12, 829 

72, 355 56, 449 (5) 

90, 341 73, 556 (5) 

26, 234 19,111 (5) 
16, 356 16,709 | 15, 236 
175, 195 217, 758 | 155, 354 

1 Includes stems, trimmings, and scrap. 4 Incomplete. 
2 Unofficial. 5 Not available. 


3 Java and Madura only. 
Source: Official Trade Reports of individual countries. 


Europe is the great tobacco consumer of the world. Imports of 
leaf tobacco into Europe in 1925 amounted to nearly 897,000,000 
pounds, or more than three-fourths of the quantity entering the 
world’s commerce in that year. Germany normally ranks as the 
greatest tobacco importer and the United Kingdom next, although 
the positions in 1926 were exchanged. Imports into Germany in 
1925 amounted to 265,000,000 pounds; into the United Kingdom, 
177,000,000 pounds. Italy and the United Kingdom have been 
developing programs whereby home-grown and colonial tobaccos will 
be substituted for imported leaf. Italy has succeeded in reducing 
imports, but the United Kingdom has merely increased consumption, 
leaf imports showing material gains since 1924. 

Outside of Europe, China, Argentina, Australia, Egypt, and 
Canada are the main tobacco consumers of the world. The leaf 
export trade of China at one time exceeded the import trade, but 
owing to increased cigarette production within the country there has 
in recent years been an excess of imports. 
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‘LIVESTOCK AND MEAT PRODUCTS 


SUMMARY.—Meat production in 1926 was 1.6 per cent greater than in 1925 
and was larger than in any other postwar year, except in 1923 and 1924. The 
increase was owing to the increase in beef production, which was 5.8 per cent 
greater than in 1925 and was also larger than in any previous year on record. 
Prices of cattle averaged lower than in any of the preceding years and are only 
about 20 per cent higher than before the war. Production of pork products 
showed a slight decrease and was 20 per cent less than the output of 1923 
This decrease in production has been accompanied by higher prices of hogs. 
the average Chicago prices for 1926, as a whole, being 68 per cent higher than 
the 1923 average. Hog prices were highest during the spring but in December 
were about 514 per cent higher than a year earlier. Production of mutton 
and lamb also increased, being larger in each quarter of the year, except from 
April to June, than in the corresponding quarter a year earlier. Stocks in Decem- 
ber were somewhat higher than at the end of 1925 but were much smaller than 
at the end of either of the three preceding years. Exports of all the principal 
meats decreased during 1926 in quantity but there was a moderate increase in 
the value of beef exports. The exports of pork meats were 22 per cent smaller 
in quantity and 17 per cent less in value than in 1925, while exports of lard 
showed a very slight increase in quantity but averaged 8 per cent smaller in 
value during 1926. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Census Statistics of Packing Industry. 

The wholesale slaughtering and meat-packing industry (which 
does not include small plants slaughtering for direct retail trade) 
ranks second among our manufacturing industries when measured 
by the gross value of its products. As in other food industries, 
however, the cost of materials constitutes a very large proportion of 
the total value. Census statistics, shown in Table 64, indicate that 
the total value was 18 per cent higher in 1925 than in 1923, and there 
were also increases in the value added by manufacture and the 
horsepower of prime movers. The average number of wage earners 
and the total wage payments, however, were smaller. 


Table 64.— Wholesale Slaughtering and Meat Packing (Census Statistics) 


Number| Wage Value bacienye 
of estab- | earners | Horse- Cost of Value of | added by 8 


Year lish- (average | power Wages materials | products manu- panes 
ments | number) facture 8 
tered 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000,000 
dollars dollars dollars | dollars | pounds 
882 68, 386 85, 008 33, 392 682, 097 783, 779 101, 682 8, 895 
929 74, 134 115, 831 40, 327 805, 857 913, 915 108, 058 9, 741 


1, 221 87,813 | 201, 697 50,404 | 1,191,438 | 1,355,544 | 164, 106 10, 371 
1, 279 98, 832 | 252, 079 62,136 | 1,441,663 | 1,651,965 | 210,303 10, 099 
1,304 | 160,996 | 358,522 | 209,489 | 3,782,930 | 4,246,291 | 463, 361 13, 435 
1,184 | 117,042 1 152,903 | 1,868,198 | 2,200,942 | 332,744 12, 237 
1,397 | 132,792 | 382,127] 167,569 | 2,176,010 | 2,585,804 | 409, 794 15, 641 
1,289 | 120,422 | 441,516} 159,355 | 2,625,192 | 3,050,286 | 425, 094 14, 456 


1 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Long Time Changes. ‘ 

It is impossible to determine closely the movement of meat pro- 
duction over a long period of time. It can not be determined from 
the number of animals on farms, because changes in the time of the 
year at which the censuses were taken make the earlier figures in- 
comparable, and also because animals are brought to market at a 
younger age than formerly, and the weight of meat produced annually 
has increased relatively to the number of animals on farms. Table 65 
indicates that at the present time the number of cattle (except dairy 
cows), sheep, and swine on farms is considerably less than a quarter 
of a century ago. 


Table 65.—Livestock on Farms 


NorteE.—In 1920 the Census reported 3,459,000 goats and 72,000 asses and burros, the 1925 figures are not 
yet available. 


Number (thousands 
Value, all or ) 
Date livestock 
(1,000 Dairy | Other ‘ 
dollars)! | Horses! Mules Cawse entitle Sheep | Swine | Poultry! 
CENSUS RETURNS 
WUE, 18708: oe. Se See 1, 229,890 | 7,145 1,125 | 8,935 | 14,885 | 28,478) 25,135 |-----..... 
DUM DL wl SSO sees oe a) ee ee 1, 576, 885 | 10, 357 1,813 | 12,443 | 27, 232 | 42,192 | 49,773 125, 507 
JUNE! LT, 1890 2a eee es ese 2, 308, 768 | 15,266 | 2,252 | 16,512 | 41,137 | 40,876 | 57,427 285, 609 
JUNG LOO s oe ee eee eS ee) 3, 075, 478 | 18,267 | 3,265 | 17,136 | 50, 584 | 61, 504 | 62, 868 250, 624 
Apri sl0l0 2 Settee ee 4, 925,174 | 19,833 | 4,210 | 20,625 | 41,178 | 52,448 | 58, 186 295, 880 
19,500 | 4,160 41, 875 | 46,000 | 52,000 
Jamat it, LGLOMeste ssc ses eee eee to to 17, 125 to to tos | 2208 
19,600 | 4,180 42, 875 | 47,000 | 53, 000 
Jan. t2, WO20iL22. AUS See. see 8, 013, 325 | 19,767 | 5,432 | 19,675 | 46,977 | 35, 034 | 59, 346 359, 537 
Jalil; 1925 tee waren ee 4, 858, 389 | 16,401 | 5,681 | 17,645 | 43,115 | 35,590 | 50,854 | 409, 291 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ESTIMATES JAN. 1— 

1920.5 23 be Sei kek ta 29k 8, 124,963 | 19,848 | 5,475 | 21,427 | 47,444 | 40,243 | 59,813 | 5 359, 537 
7) ee eee eee ne sea SS 6, 053, 128 | 19, 134 5, 586 | 21,408 | 45,776 | 38,690 | 58, 711 370, 600 
TO2QI EGA Jee El eco Sate Rs ES 4, 758, 238 | 18,564 | 5,638 | 21,788 | 45,476 | 36,186 | 59,355 423, 400 
1023 one se en eee 5, 057, 049 | 17,943 | 5,702 | 22,063 | 44,093 | 36,212 | 68, 447 439, 900 
1924S S5s2st 2 EE Le eee 4, 748, 686 | 17,222 | 5,730 | 22,255 | 42,252 | 36,876 | 65, 937 487, 700 
1905. 22 23s ee OR eignmenees 4, 675, 893 | 16,489 | 5,725 | 22,481 | 39,515 | 38,112 | 55,568 | 5 409, 291 
TOD6LEL EG. FR OP OMEY SSS 5, 004, 756 | 15,840 | 5,733 | 22,148 | 37,000 | 39,864 | 52,055 | 4 464,000 
VQ oetons coke cteteeare eee 5, 076, 605 | 15, 279 5, 734 | 21,824 | 35,697 | 41,909 | 52, 536 (6) 


1 Census figures include animals not specified and value of poultry in all years, Department of Agriculture 
estimates include only value of horses, mules, dairy cows, other cattle, sheep and swine. 

2 The definition of dairy cows at the census of 1910 was different from that at other censuses. The dis- 
tinction between dairy and other cows can not be sharply made, a fact which explains the disparity between 
census figures and those of the Department of Agriculture. 

3 Census of 1870 was probably incomplete in the South. 

4 Preliminary. 

5 Census figures. 

6 Not yet available. 

Sources: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


The long-term movement of meat production can not be deter- 
mined accurately from the statistics of output in wholesale (feder- 
ally inspected) plants, for the reason that large numbers of animals 
are slaughtered on farms and in small establishments, and no recent 
data exist regarding such slaughter. There is a tendency toward 


increase in the proportion of total slaughter conducted in wholesale 
packing plants. 
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Table 66.—Estimated Livestock Slaughter and Meat Production 


Animals slaughtered (thousands) Meat produced (millions of pounds) 
Yearly average or year Sheep te : Mut- (ois 
Cattle | Calves| and | Swine | clud- | Beef | Veal a clud- | Lard 
lambs ing vals ing 
lard) . lard) 


ee aia 

1909- 2,158 | 13, 231 | 31,759 | 8,316 | 3, 880 221 534 | 3,679 932 
2,496 ; 11,209 | 37,824 | 9,477 | 4,510 238 450 | 4,273 | 1,079 
3, 969 | 12,691 | 41,812 | 10, 577 | 4,736 377 469 | 4,991 | 1,323 
4,058 | 10,982 | 38,019 | 9,689 | 4,365) 370} 413 | 4,539 | 1,321 
3, 808 | 13,005 | 38,982 | 9,671 | 4,082] 366] 493 | 4,730 | 1,379 
4,182 | 10,929 | 43, 114 | 10,539 | 4, 569 395 417 | 5,157 | 1,575 
4,500 | 11,529 | 53,334 | 11, 923 | 4, 682 443 446 | 6,351 | 1,97] 
4,935 | 11,991 | 52,873 | 11,837 | 4, 825 499 455 | 6,057 | 1, 923 
5, 353 | 12,001 | 43,043 | 11,179 | 4,935 541 467 | 5,235 | 1,452 
5, 153 12) 961 | 40, 636 | 11,354 | 5, 223 530 501 | 5,099 | 1, 513 


Not Federally inspected 


(estimated): 
i ds ee See es, See 4, 853 4, 746 3, 453 | 25, 251 5, 826 | 2, 211 460 132 | 3,020 771 
in aie bt oetemt eee soe 4, 791 4, 389 3, 728 | 25, 143 5, 891 | 2, 235 430 142 | 3,082 811 
otal: 
O25 2. ea a Le REIING 14, 706 | 10,099 | 15, 454 | 68, 294 | 17,005 | 7,146 | 1,001 599 | 8,255 | 2, 223 
eee SE 14, 971 9, 542 | 16,689 | 65,779 | 17, 245 | 7, 458 960 643 | 8,181 | 2,324 


1 Includes a small quantity of goat meat. 
Source: Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture. 


Chart XVIII—PRODUCTION OF MEAT IN FEDERALLY INSPECTED PLANTS 
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It is certain, however, that the total production of meat during the 
last few years has been materially greater than before the war, 
and the increase has probably exceeded that in population. The 
average production in federally inspected plants (Table 66) for the 
five pre-war years was 8,316,000,000 pounds annually, while for the 
five years 1922 to 1926 the average was 11,366,000,000 pounds, or 
36.7 percent greater. The increase over pre-war appears in beef, veal, 
and pork, but not in mutton. (Chart XVIII.) However, mutton 
showed a steady increase from 1922 to 1926. This comparison 

42874—27——_17 
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probably exaggerates somewhat the gain in total meat production, 
including that not subject to Federal inspection. 

Although exportation of meat is an important factor, the great 
bulk of the product is consumed in this country. The per capita 
consumption of the United States is higher than that in most other 
countries. Estimating approximately the production on farms and 
in small plants, the Department of Agriculture calculates the total 
output of meat, excluding lard, in 1926, at 17,245,000,000 pounds, 
representing a per capita consumption of 143 pounds. (Table 67.) 


Table 67.—Estimated Production, Exports, Imports, and Consumption of All 
Meats (Excluding Lard) 


{In millions of pounds except per capita, pounds] 


Slaughter (dressed weight)! Consumption 2 
Imports 
Calendar year . Exports | (less ” 
ederally exports er 
Total | inspected MIs Teal capita 
15, 025 8, 917 6, 108 O71 Wh Seas 13, 905 159. 1 
14, 801 8, 909 5, 892 862) ert aes soos 13, 791 154.9 
14, 362 8, 402 5, 960 Cy) eh ioe tae alee 13, 585 149.8 
13, 648 7, 836 5, 812 STs) |Pocme ees 13, 121 142. 2 
14, 454 8, 727 5, 727 QC TENE TS eet 13, 777 147.1 
13, 749 8, 349 5, 400 SiS eae ets 13, 128 138. 1 
13, 729 8, 267 5, 462 518 36 13, 149 136. 2 
13, 299 8, 101 5, 198 491 307 13, 004 132.7 
13, 816 8, 849 4, 967 1, 309 147 12, 389 124.8 
14, 626 9, 677 4, 949 1, 314 40 12, 865 127.7 
13, 932 9, 438 4, 494 1, 310 36 12, 273 120. 1 
16, 405 11, 319 5, 086 2, 428 131 13, 472 130. 1 
16, 006 10, 577 5, 429 2, 169 72 13, 654 130. 0 
15, 511 9, 689 5, 822 1, 089 116 14, 557 136.8 
15, 182 9, 671 §, 511 819 46 14, 448 133.3 
16, 295 10, 539 5, 756 775 49 15, 247 138.8 
17, 912 11, 923 5, 989 1, 005 33 16, 639 149.0 
17, 867 11, 837 6, 030 777 34 17, 012 149. 6 
17, 005 11,179 5, 826 592 30 16, 565 143.6 
17, 245 11, 354 5, 891 465 59 16, 726 142.8 


1 Includes small quantity of goat meat not given separately. 
2 Exports converted to dressed-weight equivalents before deduction. Adjustments made for quantities 
in storage annually from 1916. 


Source: Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture. 


Recent Tendencies of Production and Consumption. 


The production of meat in federally inspected plants in 1926 (Table 
66 and Chart XVIII) totaled 11,354,000,000 pounds, which was 
1.6 per cent more than the year before, and materially greater than 
during the years from 1919 to 1922. This increase is attributed to 
beef, which showed an increase of 5.8 per cent over 1925, while mut- 
ton, although still under the pre-war average, gained 7.3 per cent. 
Pork production again declined and was about one-fifth less than 
in the peak year 1923. 

The marketing of hogs is decidedly seasonal, being normally heav- 
iest from October to February. (Table 69.) As consumption and 
exports are more nearly uniform, adjustment is made by means of 
large and decidedly varying stocks. The production of pork and 
lard was slightly less in 1926 than in 1925 and in the last quarter of 
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the year was 10 per cent smaller than during the corresponding 
quarter of 1925. (Table 68.) Stocks at the end of the year were 
somewhat higher than a year earlier, but were much lower than at 
the end of either of the three preceding years. The apparent con- 
sumption of pork and lard in 1926 was 6,152,000,000 pounds, or 2.3 
per cent less than that of the preceding year. Consumption of pork 
products increased steadily from 1919 to 1923, but has since shown 
a pronounced decline. 


Table 68.—Pork and Lard: Production (Federally Inspected), Cold Storage 
Holdings, Exports, and Apparent Consumption 


Norte.—Production is that in federally inspected plants only (see Table 66 for estimated production in 
other plants) and consumption figures are computed from the production given by deducting exports to 
foreign countries as shown in the table, and also shipments to noncontiguous territories of the United 
States not shown in the table, adding the insignificant imports, and taking account of changes in cold- 
storage holdings. 

{In millions of pounds] 


- | 
Pork and lard Ais Sees Lard 
Year and quarter ce ae Appar- 
Produc- anal oF Ex- ent con- Produc-| Ex- |Produc-| Ex- 
tion os ports | sump-| tion | ports!| tion ports 
period on 
TOLD tee Se oe re SO oe i 7, 068 660 | 2,638 | 4,603] 6,012} 1,877} 1,056 761 
19D let BE rye a a Bo ae Le 6, 473 693 | 1,537 | 5,006 |. 5,218 924 | 1,255 612 
(iG Oto SS ae Se See Ree es | 6, 723 462 | 1,631] 5,224} 5,292 791 | 1,431 869 
ROT Zee eet ee ee ane 7,419 619 | 1,487 | 5,777 | 5,851 720 | 1, 568 767 
Ths Hs eS So ee ee ee 9, 182 758 1, 988 7, 057 7, 266 952 1, 916 1, 035 
1 ee ee ee aoe Cees a 8, 820 708 1, 674 7, 201 6, 889 751 1, 930 944 
TESS Se, eee See ie eee a 1 S22 615 | 1,227 | 6,297 | 5,852 538 | 1,470 687 
TRE Te SE: rs es RO ee ae 7, 273 525 | 1,120} 6,152] 5,806 421 | 1, 467 699 
1925 
JANUARY SIMALCN ooo) eee ne 2, 222 980 383°191,,570 || 1,751 180 471 202 
DYING atecas stp oe ee ee oe 1, 726 885 297 | 1,526 | 1,379 121 347 175 
July-sentembercssocesos- se eee 1, 431 539 275 1, 503 1, 136 117 294 156 
October-December......._.---------- ) 1,944 515 273 | 1, 697 1, 586 119 358 154 
1926 
paniiaty— Marche eee eee | 2,058 720 345 | 1,509) 1,630 139 428 206 
SpE OP TEER [GRIN C)S sepa Seas eS EN ie neh oe 1, 787 723 279 | 1,507] 1,421 101 367 178 
hy DPeptGln ber. Jc. 6252-4 eevee scene 1, 656 620 254 1, 506 1, 310 93 346 162 
October-December.-_--....------------ 1, 772 525 241 1,630 | 1, 442 88 329 153 


1 Includes neutral lard. : 

Sources: Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, and Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. The annual totals of production represent the sum of the monthly 
figures as originally reported and do not agree exactly with revised totals published by the Department 
of Agriculture and given in Table 66. 


The receipts of cattle are also decidedly seasonal; the heaviest run 
is usually in September to October, and there is also a subsidiary peak 
in May. Cold storage is therefore an important factor in equalizing 
supply. Each quarter of 1926 showed greater production of beef 
and veal in federally inspected plants than the corresponding quarter 
of 1924 or 1925. (Table 70.) Stocks at the end of the year increased 
considerably over 1925, but were smaller than at the end of either of 
the three preceding years. Consumption of beef and veal was larger 
in 1926 than in any other year on record. 
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Table 69.—Production and Apparent Consumption of Federally Inspected Pork 
and Lard, by Months 


Notre.—Apparent consumption calculated on basis of exports, imports, and changes in stocks. Product 
outside of federally inspected plants is not included. 


{In millions of pounds] 


Production Apparent consumption ! 
Month St er ee | 

1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
ANU oeeee= = 861 | 748 | 690 | 904] 977] 951} 803] 510} 427] 480] 582) 656 | 624 567 
February -- --- 621 | 668 592 | 749 | 844) 723 | 605] 234] 315] 391 | 488 | 562 | 483 430 
Marchts2= 22: 598 | 530] 567 | 853 | 766) 548} 650] 327 | 370) 375] 579 | 519) 463 512 
Asoril = oan ee 455 | 520| 507| 7385) 691 | 519] 572 | 366 | 419 | 404) 477) 5S61| 461 489 
May =a: 5622 621 | 559 | 642 | 736) 721) 556 | 569] 478 | 419 | 473] 603 | 598) 526 496 
JUNG 3. ss aes 619 | 617] 718 | 749 | 737) 650| 647) 418 | 468 | 496] 578 | 622| 549 621 
JU Yesste oct 468 | 528 | 566) 703} 732] 512] 616] 425, 438 | 468) 584] 650); 492 471 
AUS USts ee 386 | 450 | 523 | 641] 549] 457 | 564] 465 | 423] 483] 618 | 539 492 498 
September_---| 335 | 420] 486 552| 493] 461 | 476 | 484 463] 547| 566/| 565) 519 537 
October: 22-2 405 | 478 | 550 711) 560| 564) 480] 488 598) 551 | 698| 660) 592 547 
November..--| 542 | 565 | 699 | 873] 723] 607) 569] 467 | 486| 555 | 643} 608 542 540 
December----- 662 | 640 | 878 | 976 |1,027 | 774) 723] 345 | 468 | 555) 642] 662 | 563 542 

il | 


1In computing consumption the exports of neutral lard are disregarded, amounting in 1926 to 18,116,371 
pounds. 


Sources: Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, and Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 


Table 70.—Stocks and Apparent Consumption of Federally Inspected Beef and 
Veal and Production of Federally Inspected Lamb 

Nore.—Production and consumption of meat not federally inspected is excluded. (See Table 66.) Ap- 

parent consumption is computed on basis of exports and imports and changes in cold storage holdings. 


Both exports and imports in recent years are small. Cold storage holdings of lamb are normally small 
and consumption conforms closely to production. 


[In millions of pounds] 


| 
Beef and veal Beef and veal 
ee Mutton 
aap Appar-| ,22 Appar-| ,22 
Year Repairs lamb Quarter : lamb 
Produc- plod ent | produe- Produc- ee ent | produe- 
tion : SONS tion tion ipo ORs tion 
period | sump- period | sump- 
tion tion 
LOTR cele 6, 268 335 5, 606 382 1925 
19D) Sie 5, 387 299 5,179 462 || January—March__-_____- 1, 285 116 1, 307 115 
192032520 4,741 143 | 4,808 413) April=Jumes. eee 1, 285 62 1, 338 118 
Lt yee Bo 4, 453 85 4, 501 493 || July-September_______- 1, 389 41 1, 406 119 
WO2S eee 4, 969 116 | 4,939 418 || October-December_-___ 1, 520 85 | 1,476 115 
eae eee 5, 129 106 5, 129 446 
19245 ee oe 5, 328 143 5, 282 456 1926 . 
1925 cise 5, 480 85 5, 527 467 || January—March__-_____- 1, 304 71 1, 316 131 
ho bee ae 5, 711 101 5, 745 501 || April-June’ _ sss 1, 404 49 1, 424 117 
July-September_-______- 1, 450 46 1,497 124 
October-December-___- 1,553 101 1,497 129 


Sources: Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, and Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. The annual totals of production given represent sums of monthly 
figures as originally published and do not agree exactly with revised totals given in Table 66. 


Production of mutton and lamb usually varies somewhat less from 
month to month than that of pork and beef. The output during 
each quarter of 1926 except from April to June showed an increase 
over the corresponding quarter of the preceding year. 


Receipts and Shipments. 

The current changes in meat production at central points are 
reflected roughly in the receipts of animals at the principal markets, 
although such receipts involve a large and more or less varying dupli- 
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cation owing to reshipments either to other central markets or to 
farms for feeding purposes. The data are more significant in indi- 
cating short-time than long-time movements. Table 71 shows, since 
1901, receipts at the nine principal markets and Table 72 shows recent 
statistics for all reporting markets. These tables indicate that 
receipts of cattle and sheep were unusually large in 1926, while hog 
receipts were smaller than for several years. 


Table 71.—Livestock Receipts and Shipments at Nine Principal Markets 


Notre.—The markets covered are Chicago, Denver, East St. Louis, Fort Worth, Kansas City, Omaha, 
St. Joseph, St. Paul, and Sioux City. 


{All figures in thousands] 


Cattle and calves Sheep Swine 
Horses 
Yearly average or year pee 
Receipts} S2IP- | Receipts} SbiP- Receipts Ship- receipts 
L ments p ments p ments P 
1901-1905 9, 684 2, 426 9, 858 2, (12 18, 273 2, 430 449 
1906-1910 11, 361 2, 828 11,443 | 3, 184 19, 075 2, 968 416 
1911-1915 10, 214 2, 776 14, 154 3, 656 20, 512 3, 786 547 
1916-1920 14, 678 5, 927 14, 090 6, 347 25, 034 5, 823 625 
1921-1925 14, 430 6, 068 13, 115 5, 649 27, 749 8, 795 243 
(MUPLE RS ROS a, Se ae se 13, 725 5, 948 13, 591 | 6, 311 23, 187 6, 338 401 
2 1) ee ee 12, 150 5, 350 13, 580 | 5, 297 22, 798 6, 983 186 
io LE Reet SR eae eet 14, 590 6; 677 12, 253 5, 484 24, 601 7, 056 242 
hey) Bee at eS ee 15, 013 6, 484 13, 192 5, 879 32, 320 9, 597 302 
eA Rede ie ee ie ee 15, 189 6, 119 13, 382 5,972 | 32,612 11, 040 245 
LEE i ee es. So 15, 206 5, 709 13, 167 5, 615 26, 415 9, 300 242 
FOUG ey MNS Lib ec ks SP ge Te 15, 242 5, 883 14, 379 6,025 | 23, 414 8, 413 211 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Table 72.—Livestock Receipts and Shipments at All Reporting Markets 


Note.—Stocker and feeder shipments of hogs for the years 1920 to 1926 are as follows: 1920, 728,000; 1921, 
499,000; 1922, 593,000; 1923, 820,000; 1924, 496,000; 1925, 532,000, and 1926, 917,000. All figures in table are 
expressed in thousands. ‘The data cover from 64 to 76 markets 


Cattle and calves Hogs Sheep and lambs 

| 5 | 2 s B 

| Shipments = 3 = Shipments = 

Year and quarter oh g 50 a ME! | OME 

g ol co o| 80 eee eat E 

se EF Pla = Ea Rea g5%| 3 

gy Saal 842| 3 g 2, 3 g 3S Ssgu| 3 

- 2 S |see)- 8 ile 8 S > |$eg| 8 

in HH |n | [= mn H [a a Ok am 4 
[1D ee ae ee 22,197) 9,831} 4, 102} 12, 195] 42,121] 15, 298 26, 761) 23, 538) 12, 563] 5, 180} 10, 981 
1921 eet2 225 19, 787} 8,600) 3, 504| 11, 078] 41,101} 14, 709) 26, 335| 24, 168] 11, 333] 3,095} 12, 858 
(bi a ae 23, 218) 10,665) 4, 864| 12, 435) 44, 068; 15, 332) 28, 737| 22, 364) 11,677] 4, 167] 10, 669 
pA DE}S BEER Bee SEE eee Eee: 23, 211) 10,058) 4, 553} 13, 034) 55, 330} 19, 142) 36, 172} 22,025) 11, 730} 4,478) 10, 271 
[Ne gee eee See 23, 695| 9,691! 3,978) 13, 850) 55, 414) 20, 203) 35, 188) 22, 201} 11,794) 4, 676) 10, 399 
1925__..__.____.____-__| 24,067] 9,438} 3, 823] 14, 462| 43, 929) 16, 266) 27, 665) 22,100, 11,710] 4,332) 10, 399 
ee a te ho ea ee 23,872) 9,404) 3, 712) 14, 350} 39, 772] 15,173) 24, 580] 23, 868) 12,450) 4, 623} 11, 387 

| 
1925 
January-March 5 | | 613] 3,296) 14,191] 4,995, 9,205) 4,359) 2, 033 351; 2, 333 
April-June S_fLCE5L sa 641] 3, 476) 10,036) 3,767! 6,268) 4,833) 2,274 424) 2,571 
July-September ______- 6, 372| 2, 530! 1,030] 3,760] 8,088} 3,039] 5,035] 6,390} 3,419] 1,471] 2,918 
October-December-___-| 7,127) 3,198) 1, 539] 3,930) 11,614] 4,465) 7,157] 6,518) 3,985) 2,087| 2, 578 
1926 

January—March- ------ 5, 202} 1, 779) 581] 3,378) 11,255) 4,354) 6,900) 4,729) 2,004 345) 2, 720 
APU JUNG — oo: 3-- ces 5, 476} 1, 929} 593] 3,524) 9,315) 3,476) 5,830) 5,132) 2,452 492) 2, 684 
July-September - ------ 6, 215) 2, 534 971} 3,629| 8,477] 3,215) 5,257) 7,295) 4,128) 1, 920) 3; 117 
October-December_-_--| 6,981| 3,161] 1,564) 3,818] 10,725) 4,124) 6,596) 6,713) 3,866; 1, 866 2, 865 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
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General comparisons between the price movement of livestock, on 
farms and at central markets, and that of crops and other animal 
products, have already been presented. (Tables 15 to 19.) More 
detailed analyses of the prices at Chicago, the most important mar- 
ket, are shown in Tables 73 and 74, while Chart XIX shows their 
trend. 

Down to 1914, prices of livestock rose gradually from the low levels 
of the nineties. They advanced rapidly during the war years, reach- 
ing levels roughly double those of 1913. The postwar decline was 
greater than that in most commodities, and the average prices of 


Chart XIX.—PRICES OF CATTLE, HOGS, AND LAMBS, AT CHICAGO 
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cattle, hogs, and sheep in 1921 stood at about the pre-war figures. 
Prices of hogs, which were relatively low from 1921 to 1924, had a 
substantial advance beginning in the summer of 1924 and continuing 
through 1926; those of cattle have shown much less advance. Prices 
of sheep and lambs, which increased steadily from 1921 to 1925, 
declined in 1926. 

Monthly prices of hogs (Table 74) showed a general upward ten- 
dency from June, 1924, to June, 1926, reaching an average of 14.01 
cents in the latter month. They ranged somewhat lower during the 
last six months of 1926, but were higher in December than a year 
earlier. For the year as a whole the average price was 4 per cent 
higher than for 1925. 
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Table 73.—Average Prices of Livestock at Chicago, by years 


Note.—Annual averages for hogs are weighted according to monthly volume of sales; others are simple 
averages. For cattle the quotations represent bulk of sales of good beef steers, 1,100 pounds and up; for 
hogs, all grades; for sheep and lambs all grades of native and western. 3 


Price, cents per pound Index, 1913 =100 
Yearly average or 
year (calendar) 


Cattle | Calves | Hogs | Sheep | Lambs} Cattle | Calves | Hogs | Sheep | Lambs 


5. 93 5. 82 (1) 5. 63 63.7 58.1 69.7 (1) 73.2 
6. 90 6. 86 5. 06 7.05 73.9 67.6 82. 2 97.5 91.7 
8. 50 UB: 479 7.16 86.7 83.3 93. 1 92.3 93.1 
9.45 7. 60 5.18 7. 57 96. 2 92.6 91.0 98.8 98. 4 
14.42 | 14.78 | 10.25] 15.04] 156.8 | 141.4 | 177.0 | 197.5 195. 6 
9. 50 9. 04 7.02 | 18.63 | 112.4 93.1} 108.3 | 185.3 175.9 


10. 20 8.35 5.19 7.69 | 100.0} 100.0; 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 
16.83 | 17.85 | 10.47 | 16.31] 188.2} 165.0} 213.8} 201.7 212.1 
14.58 | 13.91 9.49 | 15.47 | 162.2 | 142.9 | 166.6 | 182.9 201, 2 
9. 36 8. 51 5.138 9. 86 99.4 91.8 | 101.9 98. 8 128. 2 
9.15 9. 22 7.15 | 18.68 | 107.4 89.7-| 110.4 | 137.8 177.9 


9, 42 7. 55 7.10 | 18.89 | 115.7 92. 4 90.4 | 136.8 180. 6 
9. 08 8.11 COL 1S 60 | PALS 6 89.0 97, 1}. 145.9 189.5 
10.47 | 11.81 8.16 | 15.66} 124.1} 102.6 | 141.4 | 157.2 203. 6 
11.61 | 12.34 7.25 | 14.26) 115.2°| 113,8 | 147.8 | 139.7 185. 4 


1 Not available. 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 

Cattle prices showed considerably less fluctuation in 1926 than in 
1925 (Chart XX and Table 74), ranging from a low average price of 
$9.12 in May to a high average of $9.85 in August. For the year as 
a whole the average price was $9.46, which was 7 per cent lower than 
in the preceding year. 

Prices of lambs, like beef, showed a tendency to lower levels in 
1926, declining 10 per cent on the average and reaching their low 
point for the year in December. 


Table 74.—\Chicago Prices of Cattle, Hogs, and Lambs, by Months 


Note.—The basis of the quotations is the same as for Table 73. The minimum month of each year is 
indicated by an asterisk (*); the maximum by a dagger (fT). 


{Cents per pound] 


Cattle (steers) : Hogs Lambs 
Month a ——_——| erste hace === — 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
| ic alc Oe | 
Jantary-__----- 9.17 | 9.14] *9.28) 9.59; 8.29) 7.10 |*10.38 | 12.02 | 14.69 | 13.53 |f18.28 | 15. 28 
February-----_- 8.86 | 9.33 | 9.54 | 9.50} 8.02] 7.06/ 11.06 | 12.45 |/T14.85 | 14.95 | 17.59 | 18.78 
WMarch=-2255- 32 *8.83 | 9.59] 10.06) 9.46 | 8.18] 7.35 |f13.55 | 12.20 | 14.56 | 16.06 | 16.28 | 13.48 
ol Lied So aes 9.01] 9.83 | 10.12 | 9.22] 8.08] 7.36} 12.55 | 12.88 | 14.42 | 16.22 | 14.85 | 14.38 
i ee Le age a 9.41 | 9.83 | 10.03 |-*9.12) 7.53} 7.34 | 12.06 | 13.55 | 14.12 | 15.23 |*13.06 | 15.30 
A fro ge eee ie aes 9.94 | 9.53 | 10.28 | 9.59 | 6.92 *7.04 | 12.57 |14.01 | 14.81 | 14.12 | 15.86 | $16. 66 
DAT Ven oa sae oe 10.05 | ¢9.91 |f11.29 | 9.40 | 7.04] 7.68 | 18.46 | 12.51 | 14.22 | 13.79 | 15.11] 14.31 
August_..___---|f10. 48 9. 54 | 11.26 9. 33 7. 65 9.38 | 12.66 |*11.48 | 12.89 | 13.57 | 14.88 14. 20 
September ---_- 10. 12 9.47 | 10.73 | ¢9.85 | 18.35 9.57 | 12.52 | 12.03 | 13.52 |*13.38 | 15.19 14. 05 
October_22=- 3 9.90 | 9.57 | 10.28 | 9.47 | 7.42] ¢9.91 | 11.31 | 12.72 | 12.93 | 13.52 | 15.20 | 13.88 
November...--| 9.36] 9.18 | 9.74] 9.34 | *6.85 | 8.97 | 11.28 | 11.80 |*12.75 | 14.03 | 15.44 | 18.25 
December------ 8.92 | *8.98 | 9.71 | 9.60] 6.87] 9.38 | 10.97 | 11.57 | 12.96 |T16.47 | 16.15 | *12. 57 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


The wide variation in grades of meat and in the prices of different 
cuts make impossible, in a condensed review, any close comparison 
between prices of live animals and those of meats at any given time, 
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Even relative movements are not very closely comparable. ‘The 
wholesale prices of selected meat products are shown in Table 75, 
Beef products were lower in 1926 than the year before, while there was 
a wide variance in the movement of prices of pork products. 


Chart XX.—MONTHLY PRICES OF LIVESTOCK AT CHICAGO 
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Table 75.—Wholesale Prices of Meats and Lard, with Comparative Prices for 


Hogs and Cattle 
| Price per pound] 


Beef, fresh Livestock 
= Pork, | Pork, 
Gar Hams, | cured, | fresh, eee 
cass smok- | short | loins, ae ? | Steers, 
Yearly average or year Bod Native| ed, clear west- Race goo Hogs, 
ioe sides, Chi- | sides, ern Nese to heavy, 
Sina New cago Chi- New York | choice, | Chi- 
Chi.’ York cago York | Chi- cago 
cago cago 
S91 1805 6 eee ee ee eas oe ee () $0. 079 | $0.106 | $0.079 (1) $0. 078 | $0.048 | $0. 051 
TS96-1900 4 as hee BBs cece pee (1) . 078 . 092 . 059 (1) - 054 . 049 . 040 
1 ES) Gs Eos ane eR Sh ee eee (1) . 083 .114 . 090 (1) . 086 . 055 . 059 
TOOG=1O0 Obes es oss oe ok ee eee See Se 2 $0.110 . O91 132 . 106 () . 103 - 061 . 069 
OLN 10S sna e eso. ae Uo eee Lee - 128 121 . 154 116 |3 $0,154 . 101 . 083 . 076 
AQIGALQQOL a 2 ase Tas meee Oe eects . 198 . 186 . 286 . 235 . 278 . 219 142 - 161 
TO31-1995, eras o oe see we ee ee, . 164 . 148 . 243 . 153 228 . 130 . 097 . 093 
NO TBe s -tecaes- mee te eee ie a ere eee . 130 E25) . 166 ~L27 152 .110}  .085 . 084 
GE SOR x Sik eee a RN SOM i fad ee ee . 230 . 206 . 8384 . 207 315 200 - 145 142 
hte) Ries ears ee nenen S Soe ee eee 163 . 148 268 . 135 . 259 lll . 088 . 085 
ODOT Rs bye: 2). Cae ap SURA Rs yee aes are ae 150 . 138 . 264 . 141 . 236 115 . 094 . 004 
1 (8 PSP aes ae ae ee ge Seger 158 . 145 22 - 120 . 190 .121 . 100 077 
1 GOA Seat Bands Nie rs ae eee eS Le RN silyl . 151 . 202 . 144 - 198 Bigs) . 097 . 085 
ODE CEE e a ee se Se a aloes ait Vane Sa . 180 . 159 271 . 223 . 258 . 168 . 107 23) 
WOOGS 2 sh 2he ek SUR ee DE Fee aoe . 164 151 . 308 . 201 . 276 . 150 095 pali23) 
Per cent change: 
1926 strom OUS seen ee ee ee +26. 2 | +20.8 | +85.5 | +58.3 | +81.6 | +36.4 | +12.0 | +47.4 
O26 irom LO25ses eee eee ees =8.9 ) 8) 07) 18.77) 9592) ) 7. 0!) —10. 74) 10: 7, +.7 


1 Not available. 


Source; Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


2 Average for three years, 1908-1910. % Average for three years, 1913-1915, 
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EXPORTS OF MEATS AND ANIMAL FATS 


Pork and hog fat have been highly important factors in our export 
trade at all times. Formerly beef products were important, but as 
population grew, cost of production of beef advanced and exports 
consequently dwindled. During the war, with the extraordinary 
demand from Europe, beef exports again attained a high figure, 
while pork exports also increased rapidly. Since the war there has 
been almost complete cessation of the exportation of beef except 
that in pickled form. Pork exports have also shown a marked decline 
from the war peak, and were less than half as large in 1926 as in 1923. 
Exports of beef and mutton products were only about one-third as 
large in 1926 as before the war, while pork exports were in about the 
same volume as the average of the years 1910-1914. (Table 76.) 

Exports of animal fats were not stimulated by the war, but rather 
fell off owing to the closing of the important German market. How- 
ever, exports of lard, the principal item, have averaged during postwar 
years much above pre-war figures, but like those of pork meats 
have declined sharply from 1923 to 1925, with an increase in 1926 of 
approximately 10,000,000 pounds over 1925. Exports of all other 
animal fats were much smaller in 1926 than before the war. 


Table 76.—Exports of Principal Meats and Animal Fats 


[Quantity in thousands of pounds and value in thousands of dollars. Fish oils not included] 


Quantity Value 
Product 1910- | 1921- 
| 1914,! 1925, 1923 1924 1925 1926 1925 1926 
average | average 
Beoef'and':yealtse=—- =. 71,718 | 30,871 | 28,161} 26,051 | 26,462 | 24,777 3, 447 3, 716 
Popkertotalesvios saps asec casks 403, 813 | 717,449 | 928, 224 | 702,337 | 519,435 | 402,665 | 103, 689 86, 398 
IBACOME arcs eee ee 182, 474 | 345, 934 | 456, 797 | 314,103 | 201,575 | 161, 685 39, 119 31, 169 
Ham and shoulders ¢_____ 166, 813 | 296,758 | 372,093 | 323,877 | 265, 883 | 189, 906 54, 941 44, 918 
Fresh or frozen__..------- 2,024 | 38,075 | 54,691 | 32,803 19, 821 15, 564 3, 497 3, 196 
PICKICN EL eto a ee 48,275 | 33,785 | 41,841 | 28,280] 27,453 | 29, 047 4, 398 4, 785 
Oannedaesa. teen aeees 4,227 2, 898 2, 801 38, 274 4, 702 6, 462 1, 684 2, 330 
Mutton and lamb-._.-...-.-.- 3, 5389 2, 835 2, 087 1, 445 1, 464 Way A | 313 267 
Satisage).total- =... 3.-2ss-=/.- 6,369 | 10,636, 10,7385 | 12,097 | 11,737 8, 043 3, 177 2, 345 
Ojeo ollie. 9.5 = ee 5116, 225 | 105,534 | 98,955 | 99,380 | 91,972 | 96,902 | 11,814 11, 785 
Oleomargarine..._........-.. 3, 268 1, 703 1, 792 774 774 1, 578 134 218 
Tallow and oleo stock.._-.--- 29,009 | 39,326 45,430 | 47,759 | 29,702 22, 787 3, 152 2,390 
WATE css ccv eer an ceeds cere st 474, 355 | 860, 839 |1,035,382 | 944,095 | 688, 829 | 698, 971 | 118, 090 108, 600 
Neutral lard: 222... {..<22-22- 6 43, 572 22,959 | 24,129 27, 365 18, 854 18, 116 3, 548 3, 048 
Hard compos. eos. see 67,319 | 18, 683 7, 451 7,382 | 14,091} 10, 581 2, 041 1, 485 


1 Fiscal years. 

3 Includes fresh or frozen, pickled or cured, and canned. 

+ Includes Cumberland sides. 

4 Includes Wiltshire sides. 

§ Includes ‘‘neutral lard’”’ for 1910. 

6 Four-year average, 1911-1914. } 

1 Prior to 1922 includes “‘other substitutes for lard,’’ whether vegetable or animal. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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[Quantity in thousands of pounds and value in thousands of dollars. 
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Table 77.—Export of Meat and Animal Fat 


Fish oils not included] 


Values, all classes combined SY a ee and fats 
Yearly aver- Yearly average 
age or year ! Fat, or year ! Meat Fat and oil 
Total Meat grease, = 53 = 
and oil Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value 
hase -) We. B25 \ 

1871-1875 33,909 | 25,773 |] 1910-1914______ 485,439 | 59, 074 725, 033 | 76, 674 
1876-1880_ 66,498 | 35,496 |] 1921-1925______ 761,792 | 124,275 | 1, 049,045 | 137, 956 
1881-1885 _ a 68, 946 | 37, 492 
1886-1890___..- 94, 260 59,1092 alte 35, 168 1108S eee aoe 478,650 | 54, 264 596,375 | 66, 624 
1891-1895_._.._| 182, 119 80,986 | 51, 133 57, 564 760, 034 | 79,715 
1896-1900_-_..- 152, 411 99,041 | 53, 370 63, 345 826, 643 | 80, 124 
1901-1905_____. 179, 574 108, 641 | 70,933 || 59, 791 757, 664 | 82,321 
1906-1910_____- 177, 294 89,968 | 87,326 60, 407 684,448 | 74, 584 
1911-1915__....| 160, 453 76,647 | 83,806 121, 197 677, 508 | 72, 853 
1916-1920___._- 564, 189 397, 321 | 166, 868 188, 910 609, 285 | 79, 545 
1921-1925_- _._. 279, 841 133, 502 | 146, 339 259, 475 475,877 | 94, 635 

648, 217 681, 341 | 175, 443 
IONG Cee eterna 1, 017, 187 690, 897 | 326, 290 661, 744 | 1,046,300 | 312, 288 
1920s 22)- 2.2 See 464, 996 273, 409 | 191, 587 254, 002 779, 157 | 180, 499 
GOT E ec 296, 833 150, 878 | 145, 955 139, 732 | 1,086, 204 | 137, 827 
90D» ade ae 253, 086 134,919 | 118, 167 125, 650 961, 936 | 111,521 
1998 Jose eS 308, 247 149, 968 | 158, 279 139, 689 | 1, 213, 138 | 150, 543 
1994 oe aE 272, 842 118, 844 | 158, 998 105, 728 | 1, 127,355 | 149, 624 
1905 eee teas 268, 197 117, 899 | 150, 298 110, 577 844, 222 | 138,779 
19263 Stet vee 234, 844 98 7330 |e SOy det L926 eee soe 436, 656 | 92, 726 848, 935 | 127, 525 


1 Fiscal years through 1915; calendar years thereafter. 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Chart XXI.—EXPORTS OF MEATS AND ANIMAL FATS 
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Table 78,— Exports of Principal Meats and Fats, by Countries of Destination 


{In thousands of pounds] 


Beef and veal, | 
pickled or Hams ve cigar Bacon ? Pickled pork 
cured 2 
Country 
1925 1926 | 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 1925 1926 
eel ek, 

OCA) 9 22 Gee oa 20, 930) 19,653) 323, 877| 265, 888) 189, 906) 314, 103) 201, 575) 161,685) 27,453) 29, 047 
Belgium ___ f Ga hens 457 372) 18, 706 8, 457) 1, 558 9, 713 5, 253 3, 796 235 158 
Germany - SS Ste tae Se, 359 354, 959 311 143) 45,517) 14,779 9, 982) 522 253 
United Kingdom___-_- 1, 428 1, 023, 261, 624) 224, 326) 166,019, 129, 542) 118, 767| 94, 881 2,827) 3,360 
Banade.2: wae eee 648 619} 10, 259 7, 526 6, 443 5, 827 3, 700 4, 843 6, 743} 7,150 
Newfoundland and | 

Labrador {200 222-3 6, 725 7, 343 879 643 655 680. 711 677 3, 679) 3, 632 
Cabaeps eee 127 102) 15,377} 14, 589 7, 281| 28,673} 22,704) 20; 631 4,702) 7,627 
Netherlands_-__-____- 62 60 3, 122 1, 033 441} 20,187| 4,976 4, 251 135 68 
INOF WAY ~~ 25 -5eee 1, 369 1, 086 1, 492) 1, 509 847 9, 857 8, 589) 4, 747 1,520; 1,044 
iMexico.< ie ees ie ll 7 1,077 1, 038 837 437 407 334 5 6 
Other countries_____. 9, 744 8, 687} 10, 382 6, 501 5, 682} 63,720) 21,689) 17,543 7,085) 5, 749 

Oleo oil Lard Neutral lard Lard com- 
pounds # 

Totalo_--=-2. oo. 91,972} 96,902) 944,095) 688, 29) 698,971) 27,365) 18,854) 18,116) 14,091) 10,581 
Belgium. se - 3-2 1, 940 2, 236} 32,556) 16,680) 11,796 932 548 524 12) 134 
Denmarkee-> =). ee 2, 694 8, 574 7, 159 4, 013 3, 678 1, 358 1, 042 GUS Sos ceuelsaan eee 
Swedentocs os 22 1, 580 1, 044 4, 261 2, 468 1, 901 1, 332 1, 010 1, 006 102) 5 
Germanyors so 18,175) 28, 262| 308, 541) 193, 004) 199, 534 4, 583 4,702} 4,791 38 340 
Tflalyser tes ee 505) 618) 63,135) 28, 507 Db) ON Reema 78 Bi sabres ae senate 
Netherlands.________ | 31,945, 27,434) 66,150] 36,944) 48,365| 9,907) 4,452, 4, 616 15] 544 
INOL WAY sei ste le ook 7, 055 5, 904 1, 095 747, 856} = 3, 023 1, 368 1, 099 291 355 
United Kingdom_____ | 17,040) 18, 625) 237, 754) 214,772) 224, 928 3, 625 3, 721 3, 423 689) 757 
Canadas ce ae 165 236} 11,455! 10,595) 12, 583 148 119 105, 184 99 
Mexicosse ttm a es 64 114) 39,633) 46,529) 45, 379 84 42 42 967 870 
(CHpakt =e = rae | 983| 1,142) 93,945 76, 973, 79, 654 1, 027) 492 516 6,561) 4, 582 
Other countries_-____- 9, 826 7, 713) 78,411) 57, a) 64, 396 1, 346; = 1, 280 1, 304 5,234 2, 895 


1 Includes Wiltshire sides. 
2 Includes Cumberland sides. 
3 Only those containing animal fats. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 77 shows that exports of meat and animal oils and fats were 
both expanding rapidly until the early part of the present century. 
Meat exports, however, were considerably curtailed in the decade 
preceding the war and the growth in exports of animal fats was much 
moderated. The war caused a great expansion in both the quantity 
and value of our exports of meat, but with the restoration of normal 
conditions these have again declined. A downward tendency has 
also been evident in our exports of animal oils and fats during recent 
years. (Chart XXI.) Exports of meats aggregated about 437,000,000 
pounds in 1926, which was 22 per cent less than in 1925 and was less 
than one-half the quantity exported in 1923. Pork, which makes 
up the bulk of the exports of meats, goes chiefly to northwestern 
Europe, the United Kingdom being far the largest market. Since 
the peak year of 1923 our exports of pork have shown a steady 
downward movement, as a result of the increased level of prices in 
the home markets and the increased production abroad. (Table 78.) 
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Exports of animal fats in 1926 showed a slight increase over 1925, 
but were far smaller than in the peak year 1923. The United 
Kingdom and Germany are the largest consumers of American 
lard, and are among the few European countries which show an 
increase over 1925. As compared with previous years, Italy has 
practically ceased purchasing American animal fats and oils. A 
decided increase appeared during 1926 in our exports of oleo oil to 
Germany. 


DAIRY AND POULTRY PRODUCTS 
PRODUCTION 


The number of dairy cows in the United States decreased in 1926 
and there was a resultant decrease in the quantity of dairy products. 
The number of dairy cows increased from 21,788,000 in 1922 to 
22,481,000 in 1925 and then dropped to 21,824,000 on January 1, 
1927. This brought a reduction in butter and cheese production in 
each of the last two years and in condensed and evaporated milk 
production in 1926. : 


Table 79.—Production of Butter, Cheese, and Condensed Milk 


[In millions of pounds] 


Butter Cheese Con- 
and 9 tel Se = se — ato SE densed 
* and 
Year Pro- Pro-_ Pro- Pro- evap- 
Total |duced on|ducedin| Total |duced on} ducedin| orated 
farms | factories farms | factories!! milk 
CENSUS RETURNS 
ISOS. ton tee eee eee | 806 777 | 29 243 27 216 13 
1889 a ee Se es 1, 205 1, 024 181 257 19 238 | 38 
1890s ee. SO ae acta oe 1, 493 1, 072 421 299 16 283 187 
1900 ete a eae ee eee 2 1, 622 995 627 320 9 311 | 495 
TOTO) 2 et Se ee coe oe 1, 647 708 939 481 6 475 | 2,154 
ROOT, So eh Ske veeneeeee (2) (?) 1, 182 (2) (2) 424 1, 766 
1993 2 aoe a ene, Bee ee (2) (2) 1,320 (2) (2) 567 1,835 
192522 silos oh eases ts. ee eG 2, 099 643 1, 456 (2) @) 558 1,814 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE | | 
ESTIMATES 
NOON J2 dsc soo: eae se a se bree 1, 705 650 1, 055 389 6 383 1, 464 
CS A SIE, rata ene eee Bet 1,779 625 1, 154 407 5 402 1, 431 
OW 52.5345 _ Shes SAS Se 1, 862 610 1, 252 434 4 430 1, 775 
1OQ4 - ote cee eee a na ee 1, 956 600 1, 356 473 5 468 1, 701 
WOQ5L Bees cb ae ee ace cane coos ews 1, 952 590 1, 362 444 5 503 1, 758 
1 eee sine oe ae ie See 1, 946 580 1, 345 () (2) 418 EPL 
January-September: : ; 
2B ae a) Se Re ee 1, 553 473 1, 080 (2) (?) 401 1, 423 
926 issetizaslse seh k et ee L 585 465 1,120 (2) (?) 364 fe 395 


1 Includes cottage, pot, and bakers’ cheese; census figure for this cheese in 1925 is 50,161,000 pounds i 
the Department of ‘Agriculture’s estimate is 59,485,000 pounds for 1925. er i Pata 
3 Data not available. 


A ea ee Department of Commerce, and Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

The products of the poultry industry include eggs, egg products, 
and dressed and live poultry, but eggs account for the major part of 
the return from this industry. Egg production amounts to about 
2,000,000,000 dozen a year. Receipts of eggs at five markets com- 
bined were 15,511,000 cases in 1926, which was very slightly less than 
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in the previous year, and cold-storage holdings were also lower than 
in 1925. The market movement of eggs is heaviest in April, May, 
and June. 

The surplus eggs and those which are good but not suitable for 
marketing in the shell are broken and either frozen or dried as a 
whole egg, or with the yolks and albumen separated. The breaking 
and freezing of eggs has increased in the last few years and now a 
considerable quantity is produced. These products are used mainly 
by bakers and confectioners. 

Dressed and live poultry receipts at the six principal markets were 
higher in 1926 than in 1925, the former amounting to 367,139,300 
pounds and the later to 15,490 carloads in 1926. The largest poultry 
movement begins in October and usually terminates in January. 


Table 80.—Number and Quantity and Price of Chickens and Eggs Produced 


Year Number of | Price per} Number of | Price per 

chickens fowl eggs dozen 

Thousands Cents | 1,000 dozen Cents 
POTD Ver eee Ree oe Soe ee RN ee ea ee ee 473, 201 81.60 | 1,654, 045 40. 88 
ee Sr ee ee eee ee ee ere 474, 700 86.95 1, 647, 043 44. 03 
5 Lg es Se ES ae ee eee eee 549, 700 71.37 | 1,888, 318 29. 26 
ODD Ree Ea del Og eae he oo ee coc a Re on ee 579, 000 65.36 | 1,970,755 25. 86 
O23 & Sephok eet de pet on tee tee at A a 648, 900 74.27 | 2,176, 558 27. 27 
PRUE SE Sey Se ee eee eee eee 545, 848 76. 83 1, 913, 245 29. 89 


Sources: Statistics for 1919 and 1924, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce; other years, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


PRICES 


The prices of dairy and poultry products are seasonal and also 
fluctuate with volume of production. ‘Table 81 shows that dairy 
products are highest from October to December or January and are 
lowest from April to July. The wholesale price of butter at the 
five principal markets in 1926 varied from 39.2 cents a pound in 
April to 52.8 cents a pound in December. The average price for the 
year was 44 cents a pound, 2 cents a pound lower than in the previous 
year. 

The wholesale price of cheese in the five leading markets in 1926 
varied from about 20 to 25 cents a pound with an average price for 
the year of 23 cents a pound, which was the same as in 1925. 

Prices of condensed milk during 1926 varied from $5.68 a case in 
December to $6 a case in January. The monthly average price was 
$5.86, 5 cents a case lower than in 1925. Evaporated milk had a 
monthly average price of $4.42, 9 cents a case higher than in the 
previous year. 

The monthly farm price of eggs averaged lower in 1926 than in 
1925. Peak prices are reached normally during the winter months 
when production is lowest. Prices varied during 1926 from 24.1 cents 
a dozen in March to 47.6 cents in December. The average farm 
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price for the year ended March 15, 1926, was 28.3 cents a dozen 
higher than for the year ended March 15, 1925. Farm prices for 
chickens (Table 82) were uniformly higher throughout 1926 than in 
1925, the highest prices being paid in April, May,’ June, and July. 
Prices ranged from 23.9 cents a pound in June to 19.8 cents a pound 
in December. Prices of eggs at five of the principal markets, shown 
in Table 83, were lower in the first half of 1926 than a year earlier. 
During the last half of the year they were higher than in 1925 at 
San Francisco and Chicago, but were slightly lower in eastern markets. 


Table 81.—Average Wholesale Price of ‘Butter and Cheese at Five Markets 
° [Cents per pound] 
Notre.—The markets covered are New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, and Philadelphia. The 


averages are without any weighting for relative importance; weighting, however, would change them only 
slightly. Quotations are for 92-score creamery butter and No. 1 Fresh Twins American cheese. 


* 
Butter Cheese Butter (five markets) Cheese (five markets) 
| | | 
Year Rive Be Five ool Month | 
MalI- |York | Mal- | york 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
kets kets 
| 
| F « 
1910..... Q) 30} (1) 16) January-..--- 36. 5] 50.6) 51.9) 41.4) 44.7| 20.9] 25.6) 22.5) 22.8) 24.5 
iA tc ee (1) 32] (1) 15|| February ---| 37.5} 49.2) 49.9) 41.2) 44.9) 20.8) 24.9) 22.1) 22.9) 24.3 
1OT6. 2 _= Q) | 34, 0 19}, March____-- 37. 1| 48. 5) 46.2) 46.7) 40.8) 19.9] 24.1) 21.0) 22.6) 22.2 
1OViea8e 2 (1) 43) (1) 2A April & yec_ 8 36. 3) 44.5) 38.4) 43.7) 39.2) 18.3) 21.6) 18.2) 22.4) 20.0 
1913-22. Q) | 61) "@) 27) May 22.2 36.0) 41.7) 38.3) 42.0) 40.4) 17.5) 22.3) 18.4) 21.4) 19.9 
ROIS So 59 61 31 32] JPNC. =o eee 37. 7| 40.3) 40.1) 42.9) 40.9) 18.8) 23.8) 19.5) 22.6) 20.9 
19202 ~ 2. 59 61 28! ZO OTOL essere ce! 36. 7| 39. 7) 39.6) 43.4! 40.3) 20.0} 23. 4| 19. 6} 23.0) 21.2 
NOZie S25 43) 43 22) 21|| August...... 36. 2| 44.1) 38.5) 44.8) 42.2) 20.0) 24.4) 19.7) 24.1] 21.8 
1992 40) 41 21| 2 20) September --_| 41.0) 46.4) 34.2) 48.8] 44.6) 21.6) 25.6) 20.3) 24.1] 23.1 
19232226 46 47 24 3 25), October-...- 46. 6| 47.9] 38. 5) 55.4) 46.2) 24.7) 25.6) 19.7} 25.2) 24.6 
1924. .__- 42 43 20 21|| November. .| 49. 4} 51.1) 41.8] 51.1) 49.3] 24.9] 24.8) 20.2) 25.4) 24.5 
1925____. 46 45 23 24|| December--.-| 52. 6] 53.0) 44.0) 48.9] 52.8) 25.9} 23.0} 22.1) 24.6] 24.9 
1926:._ ... 44 44 23) 23) 
| 


1 Not available. 
2 Average for 9 months, January to September. 
3 Average for 11 months, January to November. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Table 82.—Farm Prices of Chickens and Eggs 


Note.—Farm prices represent weighted averages for the entire country; the annual averages represent 
production years ending June 15 for chickens and March 15 for eggs, and are weighted according to volume 
marketed each month 


Y early average M Joerepems Chickens} Eggs | Month Chickens! Eggs 
1911-1915 11.2 19.1 || March ue 
= i \ BFCD i. ca oe ee ee 20.0 ‘23.9 
1916-1921 19.2 SLO NOLES See eee ae ree | 21.6 26. 1 
1922-1925 18.8 26.35), Septemberi 222-2 s.22 | 20. 4 31.1 
December 43722 feces. 6 19.5 48.1 
24, 2 41.8 
22.8 39.3 || 1926 
19.3 20: 32) har CDes ogee ene ee ecee. | 21.9 24.1 
18. 2 247 JUN Gooey ee en ee eee | 23. 9 25.7 
18.3 25.2 || September.....______- eee Sia 21.4 ~ 31.5 
19. 2 26... December's! s2te 2 ee 19.8 47.6 
20.7 28.3 : 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
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Table 83.—Market Prices of Eggs 
[In cents per dozen) 


Note.—Annual averages represent calendar years and are unweighted, thus giving undue influence to 
the small sales at high prices during the winter. The grades of eggs are as follows: Western firsts, Boston; 
fresh firsts, New York and Chicago; Western extra firsts, Philadelphia; and fresh extras, San Francisco. 


Yearly aver- Phila ; San || Phila- : San 
Bos- | New Chi- Bos- | New Chi- 
age or year del- Fran- Month del- Fran- 
(calendar) | *2 | York | ohia | 88° | cisco ton | York | phia | ©98° | ‘cisco 
| 1925 
1910-1914_____ 25 25 | 26 22 82.4|' Mareh. o2.... 31 30 32 29 bl 
1915-1920... ___ 42 43 44 38 PEW UNO oc oe 2! 32 33 35 | 30 35 
1921-1925____- 37 37 | 40 34 38 || September. _- 37 37 42 34 41 
| | December..--- 51 51 51 44 41 
1 br | 52 53 55 | 48 60 || : | 
OO eae So 57 57 59 | 52 61 || 1926 
HOON? seats A 41 41 43| 36 45 || March__....- 29 29 30 27 26 
TS er OS ee 35 35 37 30 39:1) June. ..2..22 30. 30 34 28 31 
12g EE 35 35 38 31 33 || September - -- 37 38 42 36 44 
i, ee 36 36 40 34 34 || December--.- 50 48 52 44 44 
$9257 Daeelek. 40 40 43 37 38 
1926 £ hes 79 36 36 39 34 36 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
FOREIGN TRADE 
Butter and Cheese. 

The volume of the foreign trade of the United States in dairy and 
poultry products (Table 84) is small compared with domestic pro- 
duction. The total value of exports of fresh milk, butter, and cheese 
have declined from $6,466,000 in 1921 to $3,696,000 in 1926, a decrease 
of 43 percent. This decrease in exports may be attributed in part to a 
further development of the dairy industry in practically all countries. 
Exports of fresh milk and cream are negligible, but imports increased 
from 4,147,000 gallons in 1922 to 12,786,000 gallons in 1926. There 
was an increase of 817,000 pounds in imports of butter in 1926 over 
the previous year, even though the duty on imported butter had been 
raised in April from 8 cents to 12 cents a pound. The price of butter 
in the United States was above the London parity, and much butter 
which under normal conditions would have been marketed in England 
was diverted to the United States. Exports of butter were slightly 
lower in 1926 than in 1925. 

Imports of cheese in 1926 were the largest on record. Italy supplies 
about one-half of the imports and large quantities also come from 
the Netherlands, France, and Greece. These imports are largely 
special types and are consumed for the most part by emigrants from 
those countries. Exports of cheese in 1926 were the lowest since 1914 
and amounted to 3,903,000 pounds. This was a reduction of more 
than one-half as compared with the 9,109,000 pounds exported in 1925. 


Poultry Products. 

Larger quantities of poultry products are imported than exported. 
In 1926 the imports of all poultry products had a value of $10,086,000 
and the exports $9,144,000. During the past five years there was a 
constant decrease in exports, while imports increased. Eggs, which 
are the principal item of the export trade in poultry products and 
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constitute about 85 per cent of its value, are shipped mainly to Cuba, 
Argentina, Canada, and Mexico. Very few eggs are imported into 
the United States. Large quantities of egg products, however, are 
imported annually, coming principally from China, either directly 
or through the United Kingdom. These imports in 1926 amounted 
to 25,738,000 pounds and had a value of $7,185,000. 

Dressed poultry and game exports have declined from 5,786,000 
pounds in 1922 to 3,406,000 pounds in 1926, owing to increased 
production in the countries of continental Europe, which have sent 
larger shipments to the United Kingdom, supplementing the United 
States in that market. The United Kingdom takes over 70 per cent 
of the dead poultry exported from the United States. Imports of 
dead poultry into the United States in 1926 amounted to 6,027,000 
pounds, being the largest on record, while imports of live poultry 
amounted to about 2,000,000 pounds and came principally from 
Canada. f 


Table 84.—Imports and Exports of Dairy Products and Eggs 


NotTE.— Quantities in thousands of pounds; sweet or sour milk and cream in thousands of gallons; eggs 
in the shell, thousands of dozens; values in thousands of dollars. In addition to articles listed there are 
small exports of fresh milk and cream, and: of preserved eggs. 


Quantity Value 


Item | 1910- | 1921- 
| 1914,1 | 19285, 

Svar oye 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 | 1926 
age age 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


IB UULOl ae See ee ee 4,278} 7,698] 10,938) 5,846) 8,257) 5,343} 5,483! 3,429) 2,411) 2, 529 
@heesehee até 5 o5ss 3 esas 4,916 7,720; 5,007} 8,331) 4,299) 9,190} 3,903; 1,118) 2,420) 1,115 
Condensed milk (sweetened). - 62, 962! 56, 804| 57, 378] 64,025} 42, 707| 38,711) 9,250} 6,606) 6,020 
Evaporated milk (unsweet- 15, 74) 

CHEA)E Zoe eee ae ee eats 142, 143/130, 692) 136, 886/142, 254/105, 056) 75, 838) 12, 885} 10, 615) 7, 832 
Powdered milk. 5,450} 6,190) 2,437} 5, 529 2, 659) 827 aly 774 
Ces Shollseenas sesame e eae 13,170] 30,337) 34, 620) 30, 659| 28,117} 24, 999) 26,634! 7,488) 7, 534) 7,682 

IMPORTS 

Butter: eo eee ee ee 2,480) 15,175] 6,957) 23,741) 19, 405) 7,212} 8,029) 7,047] 2, 646) 2, 799 
Cheese a2 ma taseee se eee 49,220) 51, 888; 46, 573) 64,420] 59, 176] 62, 403) 78,417) 17, 299] 17, 349/21, 084 
Milk and cream, sweet or sour_|__-___- 7,660} 4,147) 7,558) 9, 390} 12, 594} 12,786) 6,969) 8, 834) 9, 303 
Milk, condensed, evaporated, 

Bate Ola TS (of ae Mt ee ed SE (8) 9,049) 5,294) 10,398} 8,489) 12,394) 9,376) 1,145) 1,281) 1,059 
Eggs and yolks, preserved-___- 999} 18, 764) 18, 239] 16, 253) 15, 958) 25,470) 18,627, 3,339] 4,944) 4,224 
Eggs, albumin, dried, etc____- ae 6,107} 6,570) 7,046) 3,764) 8,517} 7,110; 2,323] 3,881) 2,961 
Begs iprsnellis. esses eee 2, 149 1,097; 1,019 412 383 609 298 116 163 104 

1 Fiscal years. ? Substitutes for butter and cheese included prior to 1924. 3 No data. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


CANNED AND DRIED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING CONDITIONS 


The most recent statistics of production for canned and dried 
fruits and vegetables are those published by the Bureau of the Census 
for the year 1925. In other parts of the Foodstuffs Section of the 
Yearbook statistics of canned: meats, milk, and fish are given. 
Table 85 gives a comparison of the development of the canning and 
preserving industry for a period of nearly 40 years. . The total value 
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of the canned and dried fruit and canned vegetable production 
amounted to $616,000,000 in 1925, which was about eleven times as 
great as in 1899. The development of a number of individual lines 
of canning since 1914 (Table 86) shows that, with but few exceptions, 
there have been continual increases in both the quantity and value 
of products. The fruit-canning industry has shown a particularly 
large increase during the past decade; output in 1925 was over two 
and one-half times as great as in 1914. 


Table 85.—Census Statistics of the Canning and Preserving Industry 
[Values in thousands of dollars] 


Total industry Value of products 
Wage Pickles 
Num- Value . Ae tee? : 
Year earners Fruits jellies Fish 
heeds (aver- | Cost of bee Set and pre- | crabs, os 
lish- age |materials products} manu- vege- serves, and abiree 
SaGais || bie aAChRS tables and shrimps 
ber)! sauces 
| 
ES SOA ae ee Same 1,328 | 61,812 | 30, 794 49, 886 19, 092 29, 862 9, 791 6, 972 3, 261 
NS00 ce ee ee | 2,570 | 57,012 63, 668 99, 335 35, 667 56,427 23,477 18, 178 1, 253 
O09 eect anne 3, 767 | 59, 968 101, 823 157,101 55, 278 91,439 37, 334 25, 514 2, 814 
Alea. eee 4,220 | 74,071 159, 658 243, 440 83, 782 149, 176 60,915 | 31,111 2, 238 
71) ee ee 4,280 | 89,923 | 412,660 628, 288 215,628 | 402, 243 145, 785 77, 284 2, 976 
O22 So) Soe 2,225 | 59,675 | 259,704 | 401,831 142,127 | 248, 106 117,611 33, 957 2,158 
1005 2) ieee es 2,799 | 81,678 330, 021 565, 905 235, 884 370, 398 144,918 | 47,625 2, 964 
O25 A ee tere woe 2,722 | 96,396 | 424,767 | 677,131 | 252,364 | 616,071 (4) 61,061 (*) 


1 Obtained by adding monthly figures and dividing by 12; as the industry is highly seasonal the number 
employed at certain times is far greater. 

2 Excludes data for establishments reporting products under $5,000 value. 

+ Included in ‘‘ Fruits and vegetables.” 

4 Included in ‘‘ Fish, crabs, and shrimps.’”’ 


Source: Bureau of the Census. - 


Table 86.—Production of Canned Vegetables and Canned and Dried Fruits 
Note.—Quantity of canned vegetables and soups and canned fruits in cases, and dried fruits in pounds. 


Number Quantity (thousands) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Yam in sep) 7 
standar 
size of can 1914 1919 1921 1923 1925 1914 1919 1921 1923 1925 
Canned vege- 
tables and 
BOUPS  ee eens | 55, 145} 68, 953) 45,048) 89,937) 104, 531] 92, 291/176, 431/118, 188/214, 715/282, 891 
IBéans—. 2-22 =e 24 No. 2_-| 8, 994] 14,824) 11,316) 20,468) 24,441) 16, 565) 39,409) 30,712) 39, 638) 55, 165 
Conn See sf. 8 hs Obs Se 9, 920} 14,403) 9,011) 14,704| 22,837) 13,923) 35, 532} 19, 550) 30, 833} 51, 346 
Reasere se aree Bis (pea ae 8, 826} 9,326] 8,222) 14,434) 16, 796) 15,089) 25, 073) 22, 953) 39, 768) 42, 887 
Tomatoes____---- 24 No. 3_-| 16, 200) 11,836) 4,134] 14, 781 15, 303) 25, 5382) 38,068) 12, 509) 39,677] 42, 680 
Asparagus-_-_-._- 24 No. 24% 63 1,007 740| 1,462 1,476) 2,791} 6,572) 5,137} 10,955) 10,487 
Canned soup.--__| 48 No. 1_-| 4,886] 5,845) 6,862) 14,186) 19,950) 7,877/ 11,858) 13, 584) 27, 135|!37, 464 
Othertc.c.- 22 =oe 24 No. 3.-| 5,681! 6,712) 4,761) 9,902 13, 728) 10, 514) 19, 919) 13, 743] 26, 709) 42, 962 
Canned fruits__|_.______-__| 9, 449] 21, 432] 12, 516; 20,329) 25,376) 24, 897/127, 949] 56, 568/ 80, 224/102, 638 
Peaches. --.----- 24 No. 214} 3,408) 7,707) 5,417! 7,039 9,899) 9, 586) 46, 516) 23, 865) 26, 262) 38, 562 
Apples=-— 222 -2sc 24 No. 3_-| 1,515) 2,448) 2,239) 2,726 2,604; 2,392) 9,082} 7,748) 6,540} 6,951 
Peats.22c0 2222 24 No. 244) 1,063) 2,022) 1,165) 1,818 3, 593} 3,854) 14, 203) 7,539) 9,390} 20, 898 
Apricots: 2222-2. le 6 V0 mena 1,052) 3,940} 1,057} 1, 562 1,941) 3,061} 25,168) 4,314) 5,464] 7,668 
Oper. - see et 24 No. 2__| 2,411) 5,315) 2,638/ 7, 184 7,339) 6,004] 32, 980) 13, 102) 32, 568) 10, 522 
568, 587/615, 409/504, 904/791, 801/1, 054, 128) 34,772) 85,401; 71, 173) 74, 385) 72, 119 
226, 044/293, 301/275, 282/380, 068) 533, 722) 13, 939] 35, 544| 47, 562) 36, 207) 28, 788 
2) 3 (3) |245, 786] 397, 583)  (?) 3 3 22, 352| 28, 971 
61, 907| 73,379] 35,407} 61,616] 36,857) 2,916] 12,110) 4,166] 6,469) 3,555 
54, 957| 46, 623} 22,975) 19,398) 21,121) 2,889] 6,772) 2,800] 1,693) 2,227 
2 (4) (’) 54,029) 33,039} (3) (’) (3) 5,192| 5,434 
225, 679/202, 105171, 240| 30,903) 31, 806|$15, 028) 30,975) 16,645) 2,472) 3,144 


1 Excludes clam chowder, included in earlier years. ; ‘ 
4 Not comparable with figures for 1923 on account of enlargement of scope of canvass; included in “‘other.”’ 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Canned Fruits and Vegetables. 

Figures collected by the National Canners Association which 
appear in Table 87 show the canning output for three staple 
vegetables. Production of canned peas and canned tomatoes 
reached a peak in 1925, while the corn pack of 1924 was the largest 
on record. On account of climatic conditions, the tomato pack for 
1926 was comparatively small, but packs of peas and corn were very 
large. Spinach, asparagus, and other vegetables are being canned 
in increasing quantities. The increase in production of canned 
vegetables has been more rapid than that of consumption, causing 
an accumulation of stocks. 


Table 87.—Output of Canned Corn, Peas, and Tomatoes 


[In thousands of cases of 24 cans; corn and peas, No. 2 cans; tomatoes, No. 3 cans] 


Year Corn Peas | Tomatoes Year 4 Corn Peas |Tomatoes 
1OOQ ES eee eae 5, 787 5, 028 10; O84 s|lPI91Sie5 Jase seal all, 722 10, 898 15, 882 
SSO. ook coese mses 10, 063 4,347 OP 286100. ete eee ee 13, 550 8, 685 10, 810 
MOliec. suc azce sete e 14, 337 4, 532 wt 4 Onl | VO20: St cence Saat ee. 15, 040 12, 317 11, 368 
AOI Oe: Ag oh Doak. oo 13, 109 7, 307 14,0220 pOot eae. ees 8, 843 8, 207 4,017 
1013. suse sete 7, 283 8, 770 T4206 A022 222 Soe 5 tS 11,419 13,042 11, 538 
i ay Sa Berea Sea 9, 789 9, 347 15; 222 sip L008 :2 == Sees eee 14, 106 13, 948 14, 672 
MOLD. a cesGa eae bes 10, 124 9, 272 8, 400 LUIS oo cen ace oe 12, 131 19, 315 12, 519 
WIG sc ee ee cee 9, 130 6, 686 13; 2325 1025 eo ace ee 24 y320 17, 816 19, 770 
3 2) iy el Brn 3 a Ge 2 10, 803 9, 829 TSsO76 C926 eee ene ee 19, 069 17, 709 9,455 


Source: National Canners’ Association. 


The State of California is by far the most important producer of 
both canned and dried fruits and is a very corisiderable factor in the 
production of certain canned vegetables. Figures collected by the 
Canners League of California (Table 88) show that the 1926 pro- 
duction of fruits and vegetables in that State was far ahead of that 
of any preceding year, showing an increase of 26 per cent over 1925. 
On account of the fact that these statistics are sums of the cases of 
the various sizes of cans packed, they are not strictly comparable 
- with either the figures of the National Canners Association or of the 
Bureau of the Census, both of which are reduced to standard size 
cases. Practically all of the increase in the California production is 
accounted for by the unusually large peach and apricot packs. There 
was also an increase in the California pack of tomatoes which was 
larger than in any other year except 1919. This should have been 
an exceedingly profitable venture, since the eastern pack was greatly 
curtailed, but prices were adversely affected by the large carry 
over from the preceding crop. 

Reports from the Pacific Northwest for the past year indicate no 
important increases in the berry pack. One of the limiting factors 
is the absence of sufficient labor for the harvesting of the crop. The 
fruit and vegetable crops in general have been good and production 
in the canned and dried forms was satisfactory. 
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Table 88.—California Packs of Fruits and Vegetables 


{In thousands of cases—all grades and sizes] 


1911- 


Product | 1915, | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 


age 


Total fruits and vege- 


tables £i-<e223 2338 16, 632 | 11,128 | 22,391 | 19,152 | 17,502 | 24,160 | 30, 522 

Rrwits 2252052 Ce Sas: 11,383 | 8,512 | 15,478 | 11,352 | 10,868 | 15,632 | 20,975 
PeaChes. cs sees ea s. Sone } 6,753 | 5,796 | 9,160 | 7,464 | 6,330 | 10,457 | 14,472 
BIPrICOts Ihe Ets. STCeTN a 2,312 | 1,151 | 3,570 | 1,562 | 2,050 | 2,197 3, 390 
CATS eee eee Loe ee ae 1, 134 872 1, 713 1, 182 1,445 2, 316 2, 044 
Others =: Vas =e | 1, 128 693 | 1,035 | 1,144 538 662 1, 069 
Wegetabless 0 =). ee 5,250 | 2,616] 6,918 } 8,801 | 7,189 | 8, 528 9, 547 
Tomatoesiz2 4. #eis sie 1, 859 357 1, 925 2, 925 2, 155 2, 259 3,191 
Tomato products 833 495 | 1,499) 1,283) 1,292] 1,790 2, 126 
Asparagus.___._.--_.- | 1, 025 887 | 1,240] 1,520} 1,793 | 1,745 2, 236 
Spinach__ } 685 434 | 1,181 | 1,384] 1,073] 1,806 1, 339 
Others eee 848 443 | 1,068 | 1,689 826 928 655 


Source: Canners League of California. 


On account of a very extended drought in the early summer in the 
Hawaiian Islands, the 1926 pineapple pack did not reach the pro- 
portions originally estimated, but was about the same size as in 1925. 
Conditions in Hawaii for the production of pineapples are beyond 
question better than those in any other section of the world, and 
this has resulted in the growth of the pineapple pack from a little 
over 2,500,000 cases in 1914 to 8,800,000 cases in 1926. The other 
regions of the world where pineapples are grown and canned only 
produce approximately one-eighth as much as Hawaii. 


Prices of Canned Goods. 

The very large packs of staple canned vegetables in recent years 
has had a very unfortunate effect on prices during the past year. 
As most, if not all of the canned vegetables, are mutually competi- 
tive, low prices on a few items tend to lower the prices on all of the 
others. Importations of Italian canned tomatoes have also had an 
effect on the market. 

In the case of canned fruits the disorganization of the English 
market as a result of the prolonged coal strike has affected prices. 
In order to move stocks on hand domestic prices have been con- 
siderably reduced. 


Dried Fruits. i 

Conditions in the dried-fruit trade have been more satisfactory. 
This can be largely accounted for by lower foreign purchasing power 
which has resulted in a marked tendency to turn from the more 
expensive canned fruits to the cheaper dried product. ‘The pros- 
perity of the dried-fruit trade is very closely connected with the 
export business, as a far larger proportion of the dried fruit produced 
is exported than occurs in the case of canned fruit. The distribution 
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of many kinds of dried fruit is concentrated-in comparatively few 
hands, and there is a marked effort to correlate selling prices with 
market demands and in that way to assure the movement of the 


products. 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of canned vegetables and dried and evaporated fruits were 
greater both in quantity and value in 1926 than in 1925, but exports 
of canned fruits were about 15 per cent smaller in quantity and value. 
Exports of canned vegetables and raisins were larger than in other 
recent years. 


Table 89.— Quantity and Value of Exports of Canned Vegetables and Fruits and 
Dried Fruits 


Quantity (thousands of pounds) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Article 
1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1912; | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
= See — — ; ee } 

Totaloeeee sone cce 492, 452/400, 462/686, 084/662, 103/670, 883) 20, 463) 55, 947, 40, 888, 60, 400} 63, 691) 62, 250 
Canned vegetables_.... 44, 644| 47, 523} 49,985) 55,361} 71,347) 1,401) 4, 368) 5,175} 5,620} 5,918} 6,749 
Pickles and sauces----. 9, 614) 12, 709} 10, 821} 10,118) 10,346; 2883] 1,500 1,762) 1,586) 1,683) 1,745 
Canned fruits.......... 205, 154/147, 576/224, 313/263, 360/223, 749] 3, 964) 22,324) 15,076) 22, 653) 26,829) 22, 684 
Preserved fruits, jel- 

2,475} 1,997) 2,015) 1,556} 1,884 185 486. 430 377 333 396 
230, 565/190, 657/398, 950 331, 708/363, 557| 14, 030) 27, 269) 18,445, 30, 164) 28, 928) 30, 676 
93, 891| 77, 814) 92, 140!125, 924/141, 038] 1,070] 11,476 7,627) 7,027) 9,291] 11,178 


17, 391} 16, 708) 29, 740) 22,721) 28,327) 2,815) 2,210 1,547) 3,639) 2,788) 2,974 
9, 858} 20, 169) 30, 456) 20, 161) 15,955) 2,128) 2,373 2,383 3,845) 3,512) 3,334 
5, 764; 4,656) 12,552) 4,412) 5,335) 394 755 432) 987 508 775 

-| 94,216} 59, 104/220, 912/146, 485/158, 076) 4,715) 9,212 5,211) 13, 218) 11, 266) 10, 635 

9,444) 12, 206) 13, 150) 12, 006} 14,826) 2,908) 1,243 1,244) .1,448) 1,563) 1,780 


11910-1914, years ending June 30; other years, calendar. 
23 Two-year average, 1913 and 1914. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 90.—Exports of Canned and Dried Fruits, by Principal Countries of 
Destination 


[Quantity in thousands of pounds, value in thousands of dollars] 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 


l Article and country 
1925 1926 wee 1926 1925 1926 | 1925 | 1926 


Article and country 


Gan & z 
Canned fruits: | Dried apricots: 
Prance..225-2 2-6 7,198) 5,775| 741) 580) Germanye-e-see 4,788] 3,964) 844) 834 


Germany: sc. 25-522 6,415} 6,224 705 614) Netherlands-_---___- 4,160} 2,770 723 580 
United Kingdom - -|207, 459/166, 540/20, 657, 16, 547 United Kingdom-_} 3,264] 1,677 589 367 
@anadass..22 S38 10, 098) 13,099) 1,057) 1,375 Canada.3-— ac. sa 1,372] 1,097) 184) 172 
Cuba lcs sees ee 6,431} 3,801} 763 438)| Prunes: z 

Raisins: ‘Belgium sssssen—= 4,524) 5,649/ 396) 408 
Denmark» =--2---2 3,380; 1,502) 281 134 Denmark.-.....=.- 4,192} 6,826) 328] 434 
Germany -- -| 14, 672] 15, 888) 1,013) 1,381 Hraneee eee == 38, 409) 22,915] 2,810) 1, 494 
Netherlands_-___--| 12,206] 14,171 837} 1,124 Genmanye2ss2. se 20, 638) 28, 888] 1, 242) 1, 545 
United Kingdom] 43, 636) 44,923) 3,291) 3,595 Netherlands______- 9,168} 7,575) 616} 480 


Canada cen 30, 573) 36,808 2,042| 2; 612 Sweden.......-._.- 4) 648| 5,994, 446| 486 

2;010| 1,655| 191] 164 United Kingdom _| 33, 648] 41,471] 3,031] 3,121 
3,385, 4,428) 278] 338 Canada saanii is 16, 553| 20,274 1) 201| 1, 294 
2,458| 2,972/ 202] 243! 
4967| 5,513, 379| 446 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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The foreign distribution of the most important of the canned and 
dried fruits and vegetables is shown in Table 90. For all products 
except dried apricots, the United Kingdom is the most important 
market. For dried fruits, the most important markets outside of 
the United Kingdom are in continental Europe, particularly the 
central and northern sections. Germany and France are important 
purchasers of canned products, with Canada and Cuba also taking 
very large quantities. Considerable differences appear in the grade 
of dried fruits shipped to different countries, as indicated by the 
differences in the relations of quantity to value of exports. 


FISHERIES AND FISH CANNING 


Production. 

There are no complete statistics of quantity or value of the 
products of American fisheries covering any one year since 1908. 
Data recently collected by the Bureau of Fisheries from the several 
sections of the country (covering different years for different sections) 
show an annual catch of somewhat more than 2,878,000,000 pounds, 
with a value, not including that added by canning or other manu- 
facturing processes, of more than $97,500,000. These figures include 
shellfish. 

Table 91.—Value of Canned Fishery Products and By-Products of the United 
; States and Alaska 
{Values in thousands of dollars] 


Product | 4921 1922 1923 1924 1925 | 1926 


Total wanes same 5 oe ee a 54, 987 71, 842 85, 151 82, 458 95,177 98, 326 
SPINES EKG) te Spee Ne on SO ye ke Ee, oe 28, 867 38, 421 45, 534 42, 402 47, 370 56, 216 
@abiorniasardiies’. 72) 2-8: s*e oe ooo 2, 346 3, 361 4, 608 5, 446 6, 381 7, 807 
MATIC SatGInes! ae 25 eres soe oe ees 3, 961 5, 750 5, 289 7,191 6, 717 6, 727 
Tuna and tuna-like fishes_--.----__...._--. 3, 086 4, 373 6, 915 5, 757 8, 499 5, 282 
SHIM and. Craps eee seen ere eee 3, 921 3, 168 4,429 A, 645 3, 835 4, 147 
CUPS Tate 2 a ae oe el, ee ee eee 1, 167 | 1,716 1,711 2, 161 1, 850 2, 005 
OV SUCT'S a= ee eee eee eee tL Die Se 2,179 2, 424 2, 720 2, 478 3, 721 2, 027 
Miscellaneous canned products_.--__--___- 1, 039 1, 180 1, 119 2, 085 2, 204 1, 978 
Menhaden-meal scrap and oil 4, 006 6, 127 6, 411 3, 310 5, 623 3, 442 
Miscellaneous by-products_------:-__--_-_- 4,415 5, 822 | 6, 415 6, 983 8,978 8, 691 


Source: Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce. 


Table 92.—Fish Landed at Boston and Gloucester, Mass., and Portland, Me. 
{Quantity in thousands of pounds; value in thousands of dollars 


1915-1920, 


Kind, quantity, and value average 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

All species: & | 

Quantitvelwesac es. a heeawes 185, 458 150, 865 159, 875 174, 941 182, 948 216, 869 238, 426 

Vial iG =e oe! 7, 881 5, 723 5, 466 7, O51 6, 993 8, 116 9, 058 
Cod: 

Ouantitjy sees * se oe 60, 193 53, 515 55, 180 62, 655 61, 449 67, 250 78, 219 

Walite: 3. Sey St ete Sho tL 2, 496 1, 731 1, 635 2, 184 2, 138 2, 821 2, 647 
Haddock: 

Quantity eee Ae ee 67, 233 67, 413 70, 196 73, 762 79, 902 91, 886 94, 061 

Valles? 5 eet tan ee 2, 512 2, 046 1, 809 2, 423 2, 309 2, 748 3, 083 
Halibut: 

Quantityeseccuee et ese nee 2, 664 5, 666 5, 624 4, 875 4,422 3, 561 3, 431 

VintiOsc eee. see eee 395 803 784 923 790 655 671 
Mackerel: 

Quantit ye. soe ee 10, 305 3, 384 | 4,727 11, 565 9, 758 26, 210 36, 233 

UCN ode a nae AR as Ea Pek, 913 336 276 488 542 1, 191 1, 406 


1 Includes minor species not shown separately. 
Source: Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce. 
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The most important centers of the fisheries industry are the North 
Atlantic coast, the Pacific coast, and Alaska, though large quantities 
are caught along all of our coasts and in all of our lakes and rivers. 
Reports of fisheries in leading districts and of the fish canning 
industry show exceptionally large volume in 1926. The total value 
of canned fish products and by-products in the United States proper 
and Alaska was more than $98,000,000 as compared with $95,000,000 
the year before. (Table 91.) There was a marked increase in the 
ageregate output of canned salmon (Tables 93 and 94), resulting 
from a considerable increase in the production of red and pink 
salmon in Alaska, while the value was the greatest since 1919. The 
present large pack of salmon reflects at least in part the results of 
conservation measures now in force in Alaskan waters. Of particular 
interest to the American trade is the increasing production of Japan 
and Siberia. This is owing to more intensive fishing which, up to 
the present time, is not believed to have been accompanied by any 
attempt at conservation. 

There was a marked increase in the canning of California sardines 
but a slight decrease in the pack of Maine sardines, and a substantial 
decrease in the pack of tuna and oysters. 

The quantity of fish landed at Boston, Gloucester, and Portland 
(Me.), taken together, was one-tenth greater than the year before, 
and the value showed almost as great an increase. (Table 92.) 


Table 98.—Production of Canned Salmon 


(Thousands of cases] 
ee Other Total, 
ort < United sas including 
: Puget |Columbia British 
Year American ji Alaska States 5 Japan 
BACHE Sound River Pacific Columbia anid 
coast coast Siberia 
4,316 568 391 2,413 183 761 4, 326 
7, 356 707 548 4, 920 186 - 995 7, 829 
10, 136 1, 922 555 5, 922 159 1,577 10, 703 
9, 692 624 591 6, 678 183 1, 616 10, 100 
8, 024 1, 296 580 4, 592 162 1, 393 8, 841 
6, 323 167 482 4,429 58 1, 188 6, 944 
4, 226 653 323 2, 605 41 604 4, 939 
6, 522 249 392 4, 501 89 1, 290 7, 240 
7, 753 758 481 5, 063 109 1, 342 8, 457 
7, 991 318 - 601 5, 306 121 1, 745 8, 800 
7, 732 912 540 4, 451 131 1, 697 8, 408 
9, 557 310 480 6, 633 68 2, 065 10, 529 
Source: Yearbook “ Pacific Fisherman.’ 
Table 94.—-Canned Salmon: United States and Alaska 
Production (thousands of Value (thousands of 
48-pound cases) dollars) 
Item Item 3 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
Tota eet coe oe eee 6, 403) 6, 254) 6,019) 7, 489 Totalusso = lial cat 45, 584/42, 402/47, 870/56, 219 
AJaSka 2 ees ae 5, 036] 5, 295) 4,460) 6,653 || Alaska_.....-.----.---.-- 32, 873/33, 007/31, 990|46, 080 
Washington. -_..-_-_---- 976 542) 1, 133 490 +. Washington. 2. 22___ 2 7, 533} 5, 062|10, 080) 5, 428 
Oregon and California_..| 392) 417 426} 346 || Oregon and California_-_-| 5,127} 4,332] 5,300) 4, 711 
Coho orisilver.--o-see 410} 415} 469) 431 : - 
Chumionkejawues seams 680] 1, 276] 1, 212} 1,051 Average price of Alaska 
Humpback or pink: 42>. 2, 893| 2,614) 2, 662) 3, 341 salmon, per case 
Red or sockeye- -_-#_--_-- 1, 965) 1, 534) 1,178} 2, 233 Chum 
OP kta eects $4. 65) $4. 68] $4.44! $5. 01 
All other. -.-.----------- 455) 415/498) 433 || Humpback or pink- 4.86} 4.93] 5.28| 5.39 
Red or sockeye. ..-.----- 9.24) 9.53) 13.12) 9.89 


Source: Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce. 
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Prices. 


Prices of the cheaper grades of canned salmon were strong in 1926, 
but those of the higher grades were much lower than last year 
although higher than in the previous few years. Thus the annual 
average prices of Alaskan salmon of the chum and pink varieties 
were from 2 per cent to 13 per cent higher than in 1925, but the 
red or sockeye was 25 per cent lower than in 1925. (Table 94.) 


Foreign Trade. 


The 1926 exports of canned sardines again exceeded those of canned 
salmon. There was an enormous decrease in the exports of sardines 
to Argentina, but striking increases in exports to British India, the 
Dutch East Indies, the United Kingdom, Chile, and Mexico resulted 
in an increase of the total exports amounting to 14 per cent in quan- 
tity and 16 per cent in value. 

Exports of canned salmon in 1926 were slightly greater in quantity 
but were 5 per cent lower in value than in the previous year. The 
United Kingdom is by far our most important. market for canned 
salmon, but our exports to that country have been curtailed in the 
last two years as a result of Japanese competition and the lowered 
purchasing power which resulted from the coal strike. 


Table 95.—Exports of Fish 


(Quantities in thousands of pounds; values in thousands of dollars] 


Quantity Value Quantity 
é | Principal export- |——— 
| | 
Article 1910- ing countries 
1924 1925 | 1926 19141 1925 1926 || 1925 1926 
| =a 
Fresh, cured, pickled, | CANNED SALMON 
and salted fish ----- 34, 057 | 31, 667 | 26,009 | 2,688 | 5,018 | 4,061 || 
| i Belgiumose scot 902 732 
Canned fish.-..._...- 120, 561 |118, 086 126,790 | 5, 829 |14, 667 15, Q13 Netherlands-____--- 521 654 
Salmons 2: Le. 2 67,013 | 53,172 | 53,511 | 5,615 | 9,061 | 8,578 || United Kingdom ?_/24, 978 | 25, 358 
Sardines. ..-----: BL; 201 | 162,748 | 7p 850i ec 51002 | 6,126 || Canada._.._-----2 2, 581 1, 682 
Othersas= 2225... 2, 287 2, 201 1,993 | 214 304 808: || Mexico. 222. F-2.- 2, 013 2, 085 
Shell fish canned----- i 9, 347 4,051 | 3, 443 hi 043 { 938 60 ll *Cubasesenore eas 405 640 
Shell fish not canned_|f ~’ 6,795 | 6,320 |J’ 934 830 | Philippine Islands | 7, 534 | 8, 141 
Other fish products__- 590 523 | 1,494 150 110 139 || Australia__._.____- 6, 966 | 6,371 
Total value (in thou- SARDINES 
sands of dollars)_.--| 20,320 | 20,733 | 19, 904 | 9,710 |20, 733 |19, 904 || 
United Kingdom..| 1,957 | 3, 286 
Mexico s222eee 2) 2,484 | 3,196 
| British India___--_- 2, 851 6, 284 
| British Malaya__-.|12, 316 | 13, 287 
J Dutch East Indies | 5, 461 8, 505 
Philippine Islands |12, 674 | 11, 938 


1 Fiscal years. 
2 Includes Ireland in 1924. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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The Expanding Use of Mechanical Power and Industrial Heat. 

A major factor in the high and increasing per capita production of 
Amercian industry is the great and growing use of mechanical power 
and of heat for industrial processes. The extent to which mechanical 
power is used as an aid to production can be roughly judged by the 
statistics of the capacity of power equipment in factories, mines, and 
electric plants. A still broader view is obtained from statistics of the 
aggregate production of the sources of power, namely, the mineral 
fuels and water energy. A great part of this total output is devoted 
to the generation of mechanical power—the operation of prime 
movers, and a large part of the remainder to the generation of heat 
for industrial processes. The latter is, of course, just as real an aid 
to human strength as the former. 


Table 1.—Capacity of Prime Movers in Factories, Mines, and Electric Plants 


Nore.—Data for factories and mines (except mines in 1902) relate to 1899, 1909, 1914, 1919, 1923, and 1925; 
those for electric plants (except estimate for 1925) relate to 1902, 1907, 1912, 1917, 1922. 


(Thousands of horsepower] 


Electric plants 
Per cent 
Year Total |/Factories | Mines Dee * ee 
Central | Bireste| morn | Cee 
stations | railways Pp 
TSOG=1 OO Oe Sons ee aoe ret 15, 427 9, 778 12, 625 1, 845 1, 359 3, 204 20.8 
1907-1909 - 27, 824 16, 803 4, 403 4, 098 2, 520 6, 618 23.8 
1912-1914_ 34, 301 18, 410 24,700 7, 5380 3, 661 11,191 82. 6 
1917-1919 _ 42, 312 20, 063 5, 112 12, 937 4, 200 17, 13% 40. 5 
1922-23 __ - ‘3 49, 244 19, 728 2 5, 100 20, 296 4,119 24, 416 49.6 
TOOL Cane ast oe eee ee ae 73, 373 35, 773 GOOG see ae as Be ee 2 32, 500 44.3 
Increase 1899-1902 to 1922-23: 
AMOUNTS Sees eae acne es 33, 817 9, 950 2, 475 18, 451 2, 760 DEON) Eat ae 
POLiCON ts ete ee eee 219, 2 101.8 94.3 1, 000. 1 203. 1 66240) |Hay ae 


1 Relates to 1902; the figure of total power has been reduced slightly to exclude electric motors. 
2 Estimate. 
3 Partly estimated. 

The total horsepower capacity of prime movers in manufacturing 
and mining establishments and electric plants in 1925 was approxi- 
mately 73,373,000 horsepower. The corresponding figure a quarter 
century ago was about 15,400,000, the total having thus almost 
quintupled. (Table 1.) As compared with 1880 the increase has 
been at least fifteenfold. 

The relation of the capacity of prime movers in factories, mines, and 
quarries, and on railways te the number of workers is shown in further 
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detail in Table 2. In this table the figures given for manufacturing 
and mining establishments include the capacity of electric motors 
operated by current purchased from central electric power stations. 


Table 2.—Relation of Power Equipment to Number of Workers 


Wage-earners, employees, and horsepower, in thousands; tractive power of locomotives, in millions of 
pounds; ratios as indicated] 


Horsepower of prime Tractive power of - 
movers locomotives 
é Wage- Employ- 
Year Year y 
egEners Per wage- eee Per em- 
Total earner Total ployee 
(units) (pounds) 
MANUFACTURING RAILWAYS 
INDUSTRIES 
MR leer 3, 733 | 03, 411 1, 2, een vente Foy eae a 
Se Plaine oe 2.1 HU A a |b IS 1, 030 
it So eee ete ae ny abe PAR ald 4710| 2078 1) 215 
Le Se Be i : : 
a 9,096 | 29, 505 S2pe ne ents 
A = ee 8, 778 33, 094 3.8 
” 1OIO= soa ee 41,935 2, 313 1, 200 
ee 8, 384 35, 735 4.3 iepemeed eee 4 L sso | | 2, 544 1, 350 
MINING AND QUAR- 1905 == eee 41, 767 2, 587 1, 460 
RYING 
LOQ2S pee een 3 582 2, 868 4.9 
1O0GE See s- ce eae 1, 065 4, 608 4.3 
1OLQES Se ae Se 1, 088 6, 734 6. 2 


; eae, excluding hand and neighborhood industries. 
3 Number of locomotives, 36,703; estimated average eapacity, 18,000 pounds. 
4 Including Class I switching and terminal companies; estimate for such companies included in 1919 figure. 

In 1879 each wage-earner in American factories was, on the average, 
aided by 1.2 horsepower, in 1899 by 2.1, and in 1925 by 4.3 horse- 
power. The aggregate tractive power of locomotives at the present 
time is nearly four times as great as at the beginning of the century, 
while the number of railway employees (including, of course, many who 
are in no way directly concerned with the use of locomotives) has less 
than doubled. The more powerful locomotive requires no more men 
to operate it than the smaller one and usually the longer train hauled 
by the former likewise requires no more train men. 

A convenient method of presenting the facts as to the total use of 
the sources of power and heat is to convert all these sources to a 
common unit, tons of coal. In Tables 3 and 4 the production or con- 
sumption of petroleum and natural gas and the production of water 
power are expressed in terms of coal equivalent by the use of conver- 
sion factors corresponding roughly to relative average heat value. 
Similarly the capacity of water wheels installed is expressed in terms 
of the approximate quantity of coal necessary to create the same 
amount of energy in steam engines of average efficiency. 
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Table 3.— Production of Mineral Fuels and Water Power, by Principal Continents 
and Countries, 1925 


NortE.—In computing coal equivalent 4.2 barrels of petroleum or 22,000 cubic feet of gas is taken as equal 
to 1 ton of coal. For water power different conversion factors are used at different periods corresponding 
roughly to the gradually decreasing quantity of coal required to produce a mechanical horsepower. For 
1921 to 1925 it is assumed that 1 horsepower operates on the average 3,600 hours per year, and that it would 
require 5.4 tons of coal to generate this amount of power at 3 pounds of coal per horsepower-hour. 


{In short tons] 


| 
| 
Coal equivalent of—| Total coal equiv- | Devel- 
(millions of tons) alent oped 
ae. Petro- water 
sake, Coal leum power 
Continent and country (millions Devel (millions! (thou- 
of tons) Petro- oped Millions Perlcsut of barrels) sands of 
leum water | of tons horse- 
power power) 
Worldtotalecs ==. <-s".ce2 1, 350 1 308 140 1, 798 100.0 1, 068 25, 200 
North sAmerica .2-2s = eee 595 1 263 66 924 61.3 879 | 12, 200 
Wnitedi Staves: 25s aes ae 582 1 236 51 869 48.3 764 9, 500 
BOTT OTR. See wis oe 2c eee tanta 638 18 62 718 40.0 76 11. 500 
United Kingdom__________- aia ewan. wae 1 275 je Sas 250 
Gormanvets 220: sone ae SOM wae: 22s 6 186 HO. Pete ees 1, 100 
France: ween. ese Sia tres eee oe 10 62 Seidl Wek ane os 1,900 
ANT ye A oes oi ein ae ere) 89 17 8 114 6.4 71 1, 500 
AN others = 8a). ae 33 10 (?) 41 2.4 40 (2) 


sa ee aing United States production of 1,188,000,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas equivalent to 54,000,000 
2 Data not available. 

The production of the sources of power in the United States is 
practically the same as the consumption, the relatively small exports 
of coal and the rather large exports of petroleum and its products 
being substantially balanced by imports of crude petroleum. The 
total production of coal itself in 1926 was 663,000,000 short tons, 
and the coal equivalent of oil, gas, and water power was about 
284,000,000 tons, making an aggregate of approximately 947,000,000 
short tons. This total does not include firewood, the consumption of 
which is considerable in some parts of the country, with an aggregate 
probably equal to at least 50,000,000 tons of coal. The total for 
mineral fuels and water power was equivalent to about 8 tons for 
each person in the total population of the country. The consumption 
of fuel, in coal equivalent (1925), in the United Kingdom, which 
leads among European countries in the use of heat and power, was 
about 414 tons per capita. Ordinarily the production in that country 
considerably exceeds the consumption on account of the large exporta- 
tion of coal, but the coal strike in 1926 reduced net exports of coal 
to only about 1,000,000 tons. (Table 30.) 

Table 3 further shows that the combined production of sources of 
power in this country is about one-half of the world total. In the 
case of coal our production is more than two-fifths, in the case of 
petroleum about seven-tenths, and in the case of water power almost 
one-half of the aggregate for the entire world. . 

There has been a very great expansion in the production and 
consumption of mineral fuels and water power in the United States 
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and, on account of the increasing efficiency with which these are 
utilized, a still greater increase in the amount of power and heat 
generated. The combined output of mineral fuels and water power 
in terms of coal equivalent was approximately 114 tons per capita 
of the total population in 1870, 31% tons at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, and between 7 and 8 tons during recent years. The 
comparison with 1870 somewhat exaggerates the increase in the use 
of fuels because the data do not include firewood which was employed 
relatively much more extensively a few decades ago than at present. 
The change with respect to the use of firewood since 1900 has not 
been very great. 
Table 4.—Coal Equivalent of Production of Primary Sources of Power 


{In short tons] 


| Water Coal equivalent (million tons)! Per capita 
Petro- |Natural thon 
Annual average or Re fees cDIl- sands of 
year lions of | cubic | BOrse- | Water Coal | Total 
barrels), feet) | Power | Coal } Oi} Gas] Vern) Total} /eoa | pote 
| 

1 SY (ES Coy ds ieraee ee eee ball cape aoee apd 1, 130 | 52 Bi lheg sph F 8 62 1. 24 1.47 
AS7TEASRO eS Se Tig eee Be 1, 180 62 Pee San uf 73 1, 29 dene 
TOOT TSRbeacs ee ee! 26 | Se, Soa eles 1, 225 107 (ora asta 6 119 1. 98 2, 20 
1886=1800 20.22 52 33 2135 1, 250 138 8 6 6% 158144 2, 28 2. 62 
ISOL-I805 22. SS 51 | . 2100 1, 300 | 179 12 4% 61% 202 2.067 3. Od 

1896-1900. | 227 14 6 9 256 3. 09 3 
) 339 24 12 13 388 4.19 4.79 
455 41 20 19 535 §, 11 6. 00 
529 59 26 26 640 5. 48 6. 63 
626 86 35 38 785 6. 04 7. 58 
559 155 43 43 800 5. OL 7.16 
582 182 » 54 51 869 5. 04 7.53 
4 663 183 SO} js sta so |-------- BROT Nee 

1See headnote, Table 3. 3 Estimated. 
2 Estimated from the values reported. 4 Preliminary. 


The Increasing Efficiency of Fuel Consumption. 

Since the introduction of the steam engine repeated improvements 
have served to increase the amount of energy derived from a given 
quantity of fuel. The increase in the size of boilers and of engines, 
the substitution for many purposes of the turbine for the reciprocal 
engine, and the introduction of compound engines, devices for rapid 
and complete condensation of steam, mechanical stokers, and many 
other technical improvements have actually increased several fold 
the efficiency of steam generation within the past few decades. 

A rough idea of the more recent advance in the efficiency with 
which the sources of power are utilized may be gained by comparing 
the increase in the consumption of mineral fuels with the increase in 
various indicators of power and heat production. In this comparison 
petroleum products used for domestic lighting and for operating auto- 
mobiles are excluded because of the lack of any measure of the light 
or the automobile mileage obtained. On the average during the years 
immediately preceding the World War, the consumption of coal, 
petroleum (other than for the uses mentioned), and natural gas in the 
United States was equivalent to approximately 572,000,000 tons of 
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coal, while for the period 1921 to 1925, the corresponding consump- 
tion was about 658,000,000 tons. The increase was thus 15 per cent. 
In the meantime population increased 16 per cent. It is certain 
that the amount of heat generated for domestic purposes did not 
decrease per capita. If anything it must have increased. Between 
the pre-war and the post-war periods the capacity of the prime movers 
operated by fuel in factories, mines, and electric plants had increased 
by more than 40 per cent, and it seems safe to assume that the amount 
of power generated by these prime movers had increased at least 
correspondingly. There had been an increase also of 30 per cent 
in the quantitative volume of railway transportation service 

The many different products in the preparation of which great 
quantities of heat are required—such as pig iron, nonferrous metals, 
sugar, rubber, and the like—show various rates of increase; it is evi- 
dent by comparing these that the average increase for all of them was 
not less than 15 per cent and very likely at least 25 per cent. A 
combined weighted average of the percentages above given shows an 
aggregate increase in output of power and heat between the pre-war 
and post-war periods of not less than 25 per cent, and very possibly 
as high as 30 per cent as compared with the increase of about 15 per 
cent in the amount of fuel utilized. A still more marked gain in 
efficiency would appear if the comparison were made between pre-war 
figures and those for the year 1926.” 


Relative Importance of the Several Sources of Heat and Power. 

The improvement in the efficiency of fuel consumption has tended 
to check the growth in demand for coal. Of still greater importance 
in the same direction is the increase in the use of other fuels and of 
water power. (Table 4.) Twenty-five or thirty years ago, of the 
combined production of mineral fuels and water power expressed in 
terms of coal equivalent, coal itself represented about 88 per cent, 
petroleum about 6 per cent, and natural gas and water power each 
about 3 per cent. At the present time coal represents only about 
two-thirds of the total, while the proportion contributed by petroleum 
has risen to more than 20 per cent and that of natural gas and water 
power to about 6 per cent each. The average production of coal for 
the five years 1921-1925 was about 219,000,000 tons greater than for 
the five years 1901-1905. 

The coal equivalent of oil, gas, and water power during the later 
period was 192,000,000 tons greater than during the earlier period; 
in other words the increase in these was in absolute figures not much 
less than that in coal itself. While production of coal increased by 
65 per cent, the combined production of these other sources of power 
increased by 390 per cent. 


1A calculation based on the weighted average of the gross ton-mileage in freight service and the car- 
mileage in passenger service. 

2 As to the increasing economy of fuel in central electric plants see Table 8; and for railways Table 10, 
Railway Transportation Section, 
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The increase in the production of oil, gas, and water power, however, 
has not been altogether at the expense of coal. Much of the heat and 
energy generated from these other sources would presumably never 
have been generated at all without their use. In particular it is 
quite possible that except for the great increase in production of 
petroleum the use of automobiles would have remained compara- 
tively small. So too the development of oil fields and water power 
in the West has made possible the many power-using industries in 
that section which would not have existed otherwise. Nevertheless, 
oil, gas, and water power are in many fields direct competitors of coal. 
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SUMMARY.—During 1926 the public-utility companies, including electric rail- 
ways, produced almost 74,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric energy, more 
than four times the output in 1912. This was an increase of about 1114 per 
cent over 1925, which was the same annual rate of increase as in each of the 
two preceding years. (Table 5.) The capacity of equipment, however, from 
year to year since 1923, has shown a declining ratio of increase, being succes- 
sively 20 per cent, 16 per cent, and 11 percent. This indicates the increasingly 
efficient employment of equipment. Current produced by water power in 1926 
showed a greater percentage increase for the year than did that produced by 
fuel power, but the increase in output from fuel power has almost doubled 
since 1919, whereas the increase in the output from water power is about three- 
fourths greater. Since 1919 there has been a marked increase in efficiency in 
the use of fuel, almost 66 per cent more current being derived from a given 
quantity of fuel than at the close of the war. Average retail lighting rates 
continued to decrease slightly, as in previous years. 


Table 5.—Growth of Electric Equipment and Output 


Capacity of equipment 
Current generated by ! Motors run by Wrotorstusin 
mathe ‘ | g 
public plants Generators re ore purchased 
Year Boe PY Sana power 
lishment 
Electric) Electric] » 
Central +7 | Central) H Fac- . Fac- : 
Total . rail=” 5" 5: rail- “| Mines : Mines 
stations| \, ays stations! ., ays tories tories 
Mil- Mil- Mil- | 
lions of | lions of | lions of | Thdu- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou- 
kilo- kilo- kilo- |sands of sands of \sands of \sands of |sands of |sands of 
watt- watt- | watt- | kilo- kilo- | horse- | horse- | horse- | horse- 
hours | hours | hours | watts | watts | power | power | power | power 
AO I cP peer ae ea 14,768 | 2,507] 2,261 | 1,212 LOOT eee eta allt Se Aiea i eee pe 
1 (Aas NM ENV AEL NS PE S| Pe SEL WE Oa le els ols Ballas Se Testa Ses ae 4420 
ROW i aa ae eee at eee 110,621 5, 862 4, 759 2, 709 LOS MEE eC eek eos NEO Ma = 
NU AS eee Ae eS oo eee ee ee ee 2 ee nl ee eS ee 2S 3, 068 494 1, 749 206 
jE) ES ha dee, ap ae ae 117,572 | 11, 569 6, 003 5, 165 2HO0S abe eee Seles Sel Fs Sec een ee as 
TENET er ak Ba Sal od 4 RE eae OR ead BeOS (PS eee See ee eee reel oe pm 4,939) |-222 2s Be 880) | paeeeees 
GL Et eet ee a eee ee 1 32,679 | 25, 438 7, 241 8, 994 PYLE (oes aay [Eee ere fe eee al (ns 5 ee 
LO 1G se ear Rae REINS SS TMD eles = Ss seats ee 6,969 | 1,259 | 9, 284 1, 603 
1922... { WAG OA A 40.201) 6, Soult de Slsal ero Ole te ao Nee ten ole eee | cee = 
Sica akts \ eae as te Ook at AN OOO Ue sane ee lean 15, 397 ap ep beg ey rs Pe Re ny BS te 
O23 ee 26S oe BGSOT4ls eae Se os 16, 149 SF S82ieilas=sES- WS TOGO jee see 
LLP oe oN eee eee tH NN Sod Pe eel ge ama 10/4000 gets 35 te ee ss ae lle carn 
LOS SS tee sone ee eee 3:60;800) |e nae = |-— pepe CH Re ENN al ieee aes (eee ee ee gees aN 
O26 ens os Es ek 7S Shy ke) a] es ee eae | PAK iv(e el ere eer oe eee re | Poe, 


1 Total as reported by the Bureau of the Census for central stations and electric railways. 
* Estimated. a 
3 Total as reported by the Geological Survey. 


Sources: Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, and Bureau of the Census. 
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GENERAL POSITION OF THE INDUSTRY 


The growth of the electric light and power industry in the United 
States has been one of the most remarkable developments of recent 
years. The capacity of the earlier forms of generating units was less 
than 100 kilowatts, but to-day a maximum capacity of 150,000 
kilowatts has been realized. In the past 25 years the aggregate 
capacity of generators in central electric stations and electric railways 
has increased almost 20 times, while the actual output of such stations 
was almost 15 times greater in 1926 than in 1902. The greater 
increase in the capacity of equipment as compared with output 
indicates that with machinery held in reserve for emergencies there 
is ample provision for securing uninterrupted service. Production of 
electric current in 1926 amounted to about 630 kilowatt-hours per 
inhabitant as compared with 550 kilowatt-hours in 1925. Table 5 
shows for the past quarter of a century the increase in output and the 
growth of electrical equipment not only in central stations but in 
factories and mines as well. ; 


Table 6.—Electrical Development in Principal Countries 


Output of electric | Number of consum- 
current ! ers, thousands, 1926 
Country Total, Per Power 
million | capita, |Domestic| and com- 
kilowatt-| kilowatt-| lighting’ | mercial 
hours hours lighting 
World total; estimates. tee Sakae teem yee ae 160, 000 93 45/000! eos ee ee = 
North America: 
United States s.avse oe. Sven Se ee te go ae ee 73, 791 629 15, 923 3, 606 
Canada y =f: sot seed eee ee ot Be ee 10, 480 1, 193 1, 200 36 
WEGXI COM OS — Si ok eae Sel peseth A eee ok at eae ee ee 561 36 350 100 
South America: 
AYGONUING 2-5 An een eee See Ue BY nr Spee sae (eee meee 6 ee eet ee ee 450 130 
Europe: 
Belgian 2 5-2 2 a. a oe Se he oe ees 3, 214 431 AOD eS 
Czechoslovakia. 7S ys.2 SNe Seer ee eat eee eee ee ee eee be 1, 000 300 
Weninian kes oo a SOR ee ee a eee ee hore 223 68 620 80 
VANCE Re es ee Oe ee See ee ees ree a 9, 700 247 Po ANUO Meee ate sere 
Kap catsh 0p me Meares ae aor ERO DARA DOK 6 eR APOE AE PORE 11, 521 192 OUD Niccsteeeece 
Dt aly Bee ec watcs ee te ete ner te SUN neg Ne ey ete ee OO 7, 600 195 FOO soe tee 
Netherlands: 22 en9e 22 oak ee: oii ed J Se ae ia 896 130 400" ge Fe ee 
INOEW AY siitig crea Ss ee se ty OL Ue cee eee ees 4, 200 1, 596 SOO. ek ee es 
PolanGyiok see Ek ae eek Sa 1,300 47 400s | 5. eee 
SPaln. segs ewe) ee Tete ie hn Scere ee I et a es 1,000 oka 
Sweden__- 3, 500 593 500 11 
Switzerland) 2 = eee Pk se | 4,190 1,079 400: }=2 =e eee 
a Unitedsingdomi2s5 ses eee 8, $20 188 1, 500 250 
sia: 
Jaalg sees o out ee ace ee eRe SAE Rea ae lane 6, 400 107 8, 140 189 
Oceania: 
Australias. 20s. sechenn doe shh ee A ne hee oe er ee (teas 453 WO SS ae 
i 


1 Figures are for 1925, except for the United States which are for 1926. 


( Sources: British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers Association and Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Jommerce. 


The United States has about one-half of the total world capacity of 
public utility electric plants. In only three other countries, Norway, 
Canada, and Switzerland, is the output per capita greater than in 
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the United States, but much of the Swiss current is exported or used 
by heavy traction electrifications, while in the other two countries 
the paper-making and electrochemical industries consume large 
quantities. The United States is far ahead of any other country in 
the general household use of electricity. In Japan, which shows the 
next largest number of domestic consumers, the situation is quite 
different from that in Europe and America, for in the Far East a 
consumer may be represented by the installation of a single light. 


Water-Power Resources. 

In almost all countries the greater part of the developed water 
power is utilized for the generation of electric current. Of the coun- 
tries for which accurate data are available, the United States has 
the greatest water-power resources, both potential and developed. 
Canada ranks second in water-power resources and also in the extent 
of their development. Norway has great potential water power but 
the development there is considerably less than i in Italy where the 
resources are only half as great. 


Table 7.—Water-Power Estimates as of January 1, 1924 


Total Amount 
Country resources, | developed, 
horsepower | horsepower 


CRONE Wr ee ans Seen 2 sere nts ee eae oe oe Seat ee ee oe 2, 000, 000 1, 100, 000 


LE ecihig MechSE Lip bd eco Bel ORT aN AGATE Leer A Me Sa Sane ae oy Oy MER BAT ETE Om s ae CLpp 6, 000,000 | 2, 100, 000 
IP ATIOR sens Se wie ee er ee ri Lt ee SE 5, 400, 000 1, 900, 000 
RTA da Seeks 1} FS NTE S| Sees. OY had 3nes) Tt eee Serge 18, 250,000 | -3, 227, 000 
United Kingdoms sas). ines Ste be ee neh ane aa nee oe 500, 000 250, 000 
(Uinitedss tat ost ees ce SP eevee TIE Sea ING AUK 34, 000, 000 | — 7, 000, 000 
LGR Gee aap e a De eee ae ee ee ese WAL AG Te Cen, etieere yes hit OE RUe 7, 500, 00 360, 000 
Swerezorianids wets cena ene ee Wi PEE Nyasa es Tt BT ee aie 8, 000,000 | 1, 490, 000 
ROR Wayne 22 Se 2 EB 8 LS PR SS eee he 2 de ep ee Gta Gere gy OM 12, 290, 000 1, 400, 000 


Note.—The basis of estimates of potential water power is subject to considerable variation as between 
countries, but in general it may be assumed that the values assigned are those regarded as commercially 
feasible in the particular country. The data have been compiled by the electrical equipment division 
from figures given at the World Power Conference, from information issued by the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, and from reports of American Government representatives abroad, 


Production of Electric Current and Fuel Consumption. 

The production of 73,791,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric current 
by public-utility companies in 1926 registered another great stride in 
the steady progress of the electrical industry. This output was 88.6 
per cent above that. of 1919, and exceeded that of 1925 by 11.4 per 
cent. (Table 8.) There was a slight upward trend between 1925 
and 1926 in the proportion of current produced by water power, 
35.5 per cent being so produced as compared with 33:9 per cent in 
the previous year. The increase of output of hydroelectric plants 
was 16 per cent greater than in 1925, whereas the production of 
fuel-burning plants was only 9.1 per cent greater. As compared 
with 1919, however, the output of fuel-burning plants was almost 
doubled in 1926, while the current generated by water power was 
only 77.6 per cent greater. 
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Table 8.—Public Utility Electric Plants: Output and Fuel Consumption 


Consumption of 


Output (millions of kilowatt- fuel (coal or coal 


hours) 


equivalent) 
Year a 4 , 
moun 
otal Water Fuel (thou- ote 
power power Ss aeeies watt-hour 
14, 606 24, 315 38, 880 3.2 
16, 150 27, 405 41, 420 3.0 
14, 971 26, 005 35, 240 | 2.7 
17, 206 30, 453 38, 000 2.5 
19, 348 36, 327 43, 522 2.4 
19, 969 39, 044 43, 130 2.2 
22,356 | 43,514] 44, 780 | 2.1 
26,189 | 47,602 | 45, 856 | 1.95 
77.6 95.2 1b, =-a0nn 
16.0 9.1 2.1 —6.3 


Source: Geological Survey, Department of the Interior. 


As a result of the introduction of more efficient methods of fuel 
utilization, from year to year there has been a constant reduction in 
the quantity of fuel consumed per unit of electric current produced. 
Considering al] fuels except wood,’ reduced to the common basis of 
coal equivalent, there has been a reduction of 39.7 per cent since 
1919 in the amount of fuel required to produce a unit of electric 
current, and in 1926, as compared with 1925, there was a reduction of 
6.3 per cent. From the point of view of production this means that 
in 1926 from a given amount of fuel 66 per cent more current was 
produced than in 1919, and almost 7 per cent more than in 1925. 

Coal is the principal fuel used in producing electric power, while 
fuel oil ranks next in importance. The use of gas for the generation 
of electric current, though considerable in certain States where natural 
gas is abundant, is not a very important factor in the total for the 
entire country. In 1926 approximately 41,300,000 short tons of 
coal, 9,400,000 barrels of fuel oil, and 53,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas were consumed in the generation of electric current, increases, as 
compared with 1925, of 3 per cent and 14 per cent in the quantity 
of coal and gas, respectively, and a decrease of 7 per cent in that of 
fuel oil. 

Use of Fuel Power and Water Power. 

The relative importance of the various types of prime movers 
installed in public-utility electric plants, including electric railways, 
for each census year since 1902, is shown in Table 9. About one- 
fourth of the total horsepower of prime movers in these plants in 
1922 was operated by water power and three-fourths by fuel power. 
Twenty years earlier the hydroelectric equipment represented only 


§ In 1926, 328,409,000 kilowatt-hours of electric current was produced by the use of wood in the United 
States, 
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15 per cent of the total, while in 1917 it was almost 29 per cent. 
Although the United States still has enormous undeveloped water- 
power resources (Table 7) these are limited to certain geographic 
regions and the initial expense of harnessing this power is so great 
that the use of fuel will probably continue to be the chief source of 
power production. 

In 1919 the production of electric current by water power was 37.5 
per cent of the total output. The ratio was slightly lower in 1922 
and still lower in 1926, 35.3 per cent. From year to year it appears 
that although the water-power equipment represents on an average 
only about one-fourth of the total, the output from water power is 
somewhat greater than one-third of the total. 


Table 9.—Use of Fuel Power and Water Power in Public Utility Electric Plants 


ah Per cent of total 
peat Water | 41 steam Water Ke steam 
Total wheels aioe Steam wheels Pai ES Steam 

and tur- 8 turbines | and tur- 888 | turbines 

nines engines pines | eDgines 
WORDS RE eS ip  A Re 3, 177 489 2, 688 (1) 15.4 SAN Gr eee te ee 
HOO Geel ees pee ae ed oa 6, 618 1 AAT ole eb saliT a 1, 352 ZIN8 78.2 20. 4 
iL CS RR ae T 11,191 2,940} 8,251 4, 517 | 26. 3 vib 40.4 
(ee ee ee eee ee 17, 137 4,905 | 12,231 9, 070 28. 6 | 71.4 52.9 
Oi te op eee Speaks Pinay 24, 415 6, 226 18,189} 15, 211 25.5 7A. 5 62.3 


1 No data. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
Growth of Central Electric Stations. 

The value of plant and equipment of central electric stations in 
1926 was $7,325,000,000 as compared with $2,176,000,000 in 1913, or 
more than three and one-third times as great. The increase in the 
gross revenue of these companies during the same period was more 
than 450 per cent, whereas average retail lighting rates declined 15 
per cent. 

Domestic and Industrial Use of Electric Current. 

From the beginning of 1913 to the end of 1926 the number of 
customers for electric light and power increased 279 per cent. in 
1913 only 18 per cent of the population lived in electric-lghted 
dwellings but more than three. times as many had electric lights in 
1926. Of the total number of consumers, year in and year out, about 
81 per cent use the current for domestic lighting, and the other 19 
per cent for commercial lighting and industrial power. ‘This ratio, 
however, is not indicative of the quantity of power consumed for 
these purposes, respectively, for according to the census of 1922 about 
one-third of the current sold was for domestic lighting purposes (in- 
cluding domestic power and heating) and two- ee for industrial 
and general power purposes. 

42874—27——_19 
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Table 10.—Operations of Central Electric Stations 


Item 1913 | 1919 | 1922 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 


Value of plant and equipment, end 


ol Years! fee.ChOlsTe) Ale. Ite Millions of dollars--| 12,176 | 3,712 | 4,465 | 5,762] 6,483 7,325 
Cross ne VienUess S22 sa ero ee eee ee. doze. 302 774} 1,072 | 1,355}. 1,507 1, 684 
Average retail lighting rates : 

ph dale an eae ne oh aes cents per kilowatt-hour-- Saae 7.8 7.8 7.6 7.5 7.4 
Number of customers, end of year-.------------------- 15,158 | 9,899 | 12,334 | 16,567 | 18,069 | 19,529 

Doniéstic lictht-i2.- so 2eeser see eae thousands_-} 14,170 | 8,010 | 9,925 | 13,407 | 14, 701 15, 923 
@omuiercial lebt. -2e = 2heet tas ae eee do.---| 1810] 1,550) -1,954 | 2,589 | 2, 736 2, 921 
Inaduistriallip OW Olea eae ee eae see Cle sea|| | leilyies 339 455 571 632 685 
Per cent of total population living in electric-lighted 
dwellings; endtot-year stl a eee 218 33 39 51 54 58 
1 Year 1912. 2 Jan. 1, 1915. 


Source: Electrical World. 


Although more current is consumed in the home for lighting than for 
power and heat, electrical household appliances are being employed 
more and more from year to year. Accordmg to data collected by 
the McGraw-Hill Co., of the 15,923,060 wired homes in the United 
States in 1926, the percentages equipped with’ major electrical 
appliances were as shown in the following statement: 


Per cent Per cent 
HJ eGtriching ns seaenee see Me eas 80:0") Blectric heaters=_ = — 5-4 2-- == 5- 1% 15) 
WVacwunrclheanersmia 2. spe ao O(.) leeblectrichcookersm = = =e AG 
Clovhestwastensts2 = ss seer 20% (| ele ctricaran lesa e seen 3D) 
Heche) tata eee =e eee Bae 26. 1. | Hlectric refrigerators. .-+_-.=_- 2.4 
ION WORSMTHSL 2 akan see eet 25) he) ironing ymiac hines === amen ib % 


Table 11.—Output of Electric Current, by Geographic Divisions 


Norr.—The 1926 figures, from the Geological Survey, are on a Slightly different basis from those for other 
years, but are quite closely comparable. 


ae Output per | Num- 
Output of current (millions of : um 
BA . capita (kilo- 
kilowatt hours) Wut Hoes) her of 
amps Sa ‘ sumers 
Geographic division Jan. 1, 
1927, 
1907 1912 1917 1922 1926 19121 1926 (thou- 
| sands) 
Continental United States____- 10, 621 | 17,572 | 32,679 | 46,765 | 73, 791 192 629 19, 529 
New Hnglande seen. eee eee nan 1,015 1, 542 2, 642 8,598 | 5, 166 235 638 1, 682 
Middle Atlantic... 2.0.22... Sealy soi) 5, 371 9,332 | 12,460 | 20, 527 278 835 | 5,124 
East North Central____..____ ---| 2,343 38, 995 7,532 | 10,781 | 17, 664 219 730 4,915 
West North Central__.__.___- Bee) 787 1, 209 2,454 | 3,585 | 4, 587 104 350 2, 044 
DOUtOeA ian bel see see eee oe ae 644 | 1,074 | 2,588 | 4,826 7,197 88 459 1,315 
East South Central_________- ve 298 476 | 1,252) 1,545 | 3,049 5U 327 643 
West South Centialeyeeee en es 258 425 788 1,494 | 2,640 48 230 1,079 
Mountain Be ee 3 ee eas eae wh 446 981 2,186 | 2,318 | 3,425 372 871 589 
IBA CLIC 5 eae eee ee ere Se eae 1, 150 2, 498 3, 954 6, 158 9, 537 596 1,417 2,138 


1 Computed on the basis of population in 1910. 


Sources: Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, and Electrical World. 


The increase in the total output of electric current has been more 
than threefold since 1912, and the output per capita increased from 
192 kilowatt-hours to 629 kilowatt-hours for the United States as a 
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whole. All sections of the country shared in this increased develop- 
ment, but-it was most marked in the sections of the South where up 
to 1912 less progress had been made. The South Atlantic division 
showed the greatest percentage increase in total output of current, 
while the East South Central States had the greatest percentage 
increase per capita. 


Electrification of the Manufacturing Industry. 


The increase in the electrification of the manufacturing industry in 
the United States in indicated by the figures in Table 12. According 
to the census of manufactures the horsepower of prime movers owned 
by factories in 1925 was 35,773,000 as compared with 18,406,000 in 
1914. Moreover, the increase in the horsepower of electric motors 
operated by purchased current was 308 per cent, and of those operated 
by prime movers owned by factories 108 per cent. Assuming that the 
latter were operated at 72 per cent of capacity, the capacity of factory 
prime movers used to actuate them represented 7,380,000 horse- 
power in 1925. This figure added to that for motors operated by 
purchased current gives a total of 23,249,000 horsepower of electrified 
power, or 45 per cent of the total power equipment in 1925. This is 
36 per cent greater than it was in 1914. 

The latest available data on the use of electric power in mines and 
quarries are for the year 1919. At that time the horsepower of 
motors which operated on purchased current was 1,603,000 while 
motors with 1,259,000 horsepower were operated by current generated 
by the establishments themselves. Although it is scarcely probable 
that the increase in electrification in mines and quarries has kept pace 
with that in manufacturing establishments, there has undoubtedly 
been much progress in the same direction. 


Table 12.—Capacity of Prime Movers and Electric Motors in Manufacturing 


Plants 
Horsepower (thousands) 
Item =a Say 
1914 1923 1925 
PKI Emm OVerSiOMle GAD Vit AChOLICS— ao see eae been ee ee ee 18, 406 19, 728 35, 773 
Electric motors operated by purchased current_____-_--------------------- 3, 885 13, 366 15, 869 
MOCH SG WeIe CLD IMCH f+. ene Ment Mee 2 28. ene Ree 22, 291 33, 094 51, 642 
Electric motors operated by prime movers owned by factories-- ee 4, 939 8, 821 | 10, 255 
Estimated capacity of factory prime movers used to actuate motors_______| 3, 550 6, 350 7, 380 
Mota powerselectinedy: Mea Ses a eg ee ee See 7, 435 19, 716 23, 249 
Pencontiol CleCtnucatlon ee een a (enon ee eee ee eee ence 33 60 45 
! 


Source: Basic figures from Bureau of the Census. 
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Rates. 

The retail prices of electricity in 51 cities as reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, show that in most cases there has been 
no change in rates between the month of December of 1925 and 
1926. In only four cities was there an average lowering of eight- 
tenths of a cent per kilowatt hour. In only one city was there an 
increase during this period and this amounted to only one-tenth of 
a cent per kilowatt hour. In the majority of cities, however, there 
has been a marked decline in rates as compared with December, 1913, 
which amounted on the average to about 15 per cent. (Table 10.) 

Several cities have sliding scales based on a variable number of 
kilowatt hours payable at each rate which is determined for each 
customer according to the watts of installation in the individual 
home. The number of watts so determined ‘is called the customer’s 
“demand.” Special allowance is also made for household appliances 
up to a certain limit, and lower rates are granted for power and heat 
units. 


COAL 


SUMMARY.—The bituminous coal industry, during 1926, received unusual 
stimulus from the anthracite strike in this country, the protracted coal strike 
in Great Britain, and the increase in industrial consumption. Output totaled 
578,290,000 short tons which was an increase of 11 per cent over that of 
the preceding year, and greater than for any other year except 1918: 
Anthracite production was 85,000,000 short tons, 37 per cent greater than in 
1925 when production was curtailed by the three months’ strike. Beehive and 
by-product coke production amounted to 11,486,000 and 44,550,000 short tons, 
respectively, increases of 1 per cent and 12 per cent over the preceding year. 

Commercial stocks of bituminous coal increased during 1926 by 6,000,000 
tons to 55,000,000 tons at the end of the year. 

The average spot price of bituminous coal f. o. b. the mines, $2.21 per short 
ton, was higher in 1926 than for either of the two preceding years. Prices showed 
a very wide range during the year, reflecting the condition of the market; they 
advanced during the first quarter under the influence of the anthracite strike, 
were at a low level in the spring and summer, and rose to a peak during the last 
quarter when the demand for coal for export was very large. The average 
wholesale price of anthracite at New York, $11.48 per long ton, was higher than 
ever before. 

Exports of bituminous coal and anthracite were 35,272,000 and 4,030,000 short 
tons, respectively. As compared with 1925, the former more than doubled and 
there was an increase in the latter of 27 per cent. The great increase in bitu- 
minous coal exports in 1926 was caused primarily by the British coal strike; 
we exported 10,757,000 tons to the United Kingdom itself and more than doubled 
our shipments to Argentina, Brazil, Italy, France, and many other countries. 
Imports of bituminous coal and anthracite were 532,000 and 814,000 short tons, 
respectively, a decrease of 12 per cent as compared with 1925 for bituminous 
coal and an increase of more than 100 per cent for anthracite. Coke exports 
amounted to 987,000 short tons, an increase of only 3 per cent, while coke im- 
ports were 285,000 short tons, an increase of 41 per cent. 


COAL AND COKE Cis 


Table 13.,—Coal and Coke Summary 


NOTE. Ex: quantity Bsures are in Eooneahds of short tons. Bigures for 1926 are preliminary. 


Per cent 
change 
Item 1913 1921 1923 1924 1925 1926 1 1926 
| from 
1925 
World production .-.-..--..-.--- 1, 479, 000 |1, 250, 000 |1, 498, 000 |1, 496, 000 |1, 500, 000 /1, 494, 000 —0.4 
UNITED STATES 
Production: 
Bituminous seen ee 478,435 | 415,922 | 564,565 | 483,687 | 520,053 | 578, 290 +11. 2 
ADUNTACITON | sateen UL 91, 525 90, 473 93, 339 87, 927 61, 817 85, 000 +37. 5 
Exports: : 
Bitwminous 4s esses ee 20, 145 23, 131 21, 454 17, 100 17,462 | 35,272] +102.0 
PAMIUBTACIEG = soe cote ee 4, 653 4, 677 5, 090 4,018 3, 179 4, 030 +26. 8 
Average weighted mine price of ; 
bituminous, per short ton_____- $1. 23 $2. 55 $2. 77 $2. 08 $1. 90 $2. 21 +16.3 
Price of anthracite egg at New 
York, per long Ones ey Ss $5. 06 $10. 22 $10. 87 $11. 35 $11. 11 $11. 48 +3. 3 
Coke' production: .- - 52-222... 46, 300 25, 288 56, 978 44, 270 51, 267 56, 036 +9..3 
Price of furnace coke, Connells- 
Villers see e we oe er os $2. 98 $4. 63 $6. 27 $4. 42 $4. 61 $4. 96 +7. 6 


1 Preliminary figures. 
2 Does not include fuel or bunker coal laden on vessels engaged in foreign trade. 


PRODUCTION 
Bituminous Coal. 


The production of bituminous coal in 1926 established a new high 
record for a peace-time year and almost equaled the record total of 
the war year 1918. Preliminary figures show an output of 578,290,000 
net tons in 1926, compared with a production of 579,386,000 net tons 
in 1918. A new monthly record was established with the November 
production of 59,721,000 tons. Bituminous production in 1926 was 
11.2 per cent greater than in 1925 (Table 14), owing principally to 
the increase in exports which resulted from the protracted strike in 
the British coal fields, the six weeks of the anthracite strike in the 
early part of the year, and the increased industrial consumption. An 
increase in commercial stocks of coal during the year accounted for a 
small part of the increase in production. 

Aside from the year 1926, the production of bitiminons coal in 
recent years has shown much less increase in output than many other 
industries, the rate of increase also being less rapid than the industry 
showed during many decades preceding the war. This is owing 
primarily to greater efficiency in the utilization of coal for power 
production and to a smaller degree to the increase in water-power 
developments and in the use of oil. 

No serious labor difficulties interfered with the production of 
bituminous coal in 1926, although seasonal and other fluctuations in 
demand resulted in a wide range in monthly production figures from 
39,059,000 tons in May to 59,721,000 tons in November when the 
demand from foreign markets was at its height. (Table 15.) 

The present state of development and efficiency of railway facilities 
has removed the menace of shortage of cars for peak-load coal move- 
ment which existed a few years ago, as is evidenced by the fact that 
the record coal traffic of October and November was handled by the 
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railroads with only occasional local car shortage of a temporary 
nature, at the time when the demand for open top cars for other 
commodities was greater than for any other period. 


Table 14.—Coal: Production and Value 


Notr.—Producticn and value include ccél 


ccrsune¢d ¢t mircs. 


Titumincus ccel includes krcwn coal 


and small amcunts cfanthracite cutsice cf Pennsy lvaria, the enthrecite figurcs relating to the Pennsylvania 


product only. 


{ 


Theousands cf shcrt tcns Thousancs cf shcrt tens fi Bousangs of dol- 
Yearly average = Tae Year aS a 
Anthra- | Bitumi- : Anthra-| Bitumi- |} Anthra- | Bitumi- 

Total cite nous Total cite nous cite nous 
1841-1845_- ____. 3, 192 1,719 L AT2 | LOVOs Ses 501,596 | 84,485 | 417,111 | 160, 275 469, 282 
1846-1850__-___- 5, 879 3, 676 2, 205) 1911 Se ae a 496, 371 90, 464 | 405,907 | 175,189 451, 376 
1851-1855__.-.-- 10, 805 6, 714 4°00 || 1912222 534, 467 84, 362 | 450,105 | 177, 623 517, 983 
1856-1860__-_---- 14, 221 8, 577 5, 644 |] 1913__---__ 569, 960 | 91,525 | 478,435 | 195,181 565, 235 
1861-1865_-__--- 20, 538 11, 142 9, 3963} 1914.22... 513, 525 90, 822 | 422,704 | 188,181 493, 309 
1866-1870. ___--- 31,706 | 16, 281 15, 425 || 1915_--_-_- 531, 619 Ry 995 | 442,624 | 184, 653 502, 038 
1871-1875... ..._- 52,179 23, 407 28,773 |; 1916_.----- 590,098 | 87,578 | 502,520 | 202,010 665, 116 
1876-1880______- 62, 261 25,800 | 36,461 || 1917__..._- 651,402 | 99,612 | 551,791 | 283,651 | 1, 249, 273 
1881-1885_______ 107,291 | 36,198 | 71,098 || 1918__-___- 678, 212 98, 826 | 579, 386 | 336,480 | 1,491, 810 
1886-1890. .___.. 138,398 | 43,952 | 94,446 || 1919__---_- 553, 952 88, 092 | 465, 860 | 364,927 | 1,160, 616 
1891-1895_______ 178, 822 53, 405 | 125,416 || 1920_.-_-_- 658, 265 89,598 | 568, 667 | 434,252 | 2, 129, 933 
1896-1900... ...= 227, 123 55, 625 | 171,498 || 1921__-_-_- 506, 395 90,473 | 415,922 | 452,305 | 1,199, 984 
1901-1905__ 339, 357 66, 854 | 272, 503 || 1922____.__ 476, 951 54, 683 | 422,268 | 273,700 | 1, 274, 820 
1906-1910__ -| 454, 555 81,142 | 373,413 || 1923____.__ 657, 904 93, 339 | 564,565 | 506,787 | 1, 514, 621 
IOIT-191 520 g00_2 529, 189 89, 233 | 439,955 || 1924____-__ 571, 613 87,927 | 483, 687 | 477,231 | 1,062, 626 
1916-1920_..___- 626, 386 | 92,741 | 533, 645 || 1925______- 581, 870 61, 817 | 520,053 | 327,665 | 1, 060, 402 
1921-1925______- 558, 947 77, 648 | 481, 299 || 1926 1_____- 663, 290 | 85,000 | 578, 290 | 450, 500 | 1, 272, 000 

1 Preliminary; subject to revision. 
Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
Table 15.—Coal Production, by Months 
{In thousands of short tons] 
Bituminous 
Year and month 

1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1 
568,667 | 415,922 | 422,268 | 564,565 | 483,687 | 520,053 | 578, 290 
49, 748 41, 148 38, 930 51, 944 52, 507 51, 640 53, 662 
41,055 | 31,524 | 42,425] 43, 645 47,302 | 38,770 46, 577 
47,850 | 31,054 | 51,936] 48,446] 41,288] 37,416 46, 137 
38, 764 28, 154 16, 335 44, 057 30, 429 33, 514 40, 079 
39, 841 34, 057 21, 005 47, 690 32, 276 35, 276 39, 059 
46, 095 34, 635 23, 096 47, 083 31, 458 36, 960 41, 992 
45, 988 31, 047 17, 602 46, 707 33, 346 39, 362 43, 472 
49, 974 35, 291 26, 755 50, 578 35, 923 44, 633 46, 352 
50, 241 35, 870 42, 463 47, 841 42, 376 46, 556 48, 976 
53, 278 44, 687 46, 733 50, 907 48, 414 52, 907 54, 592 
52, 576 36, 805 46, 900 44, 425 42, 102 50, 497 59, 721 
53, 257 31, 650 48, 088 41, 242 46, 266 52, 522 , 57, 671 

Anthracite (Pennsylvania) 

89,598 | 90,473 | 54,683 | 93,339 | 87,927 | 61,817 85, 000 
7, 459 7, 681 6, 566 8, 521 | 7, 724 7, 234 4173 
6, 415 7, 983 7, 096 7, 602 7,428 7, 003 42,083 
7, 935 ePLyigd 9, 181 9,175 7, 908 6, 886 8, 790 
6, 285 7, 985 227 7, 885 6, 639 7, 292 8, 217 
8, 037 T,doo 236 8, 384 7, 549 7, 938 8, 054 
8, 251 8, O71 2 86 8, 474 7, 509 7,616 8, 937 
8, 342 7, 309 2118 8, 1386 7, 584 8, 334 8, 427 
8, 105 7, 459 2164 | 8, 672 6, 906 9, 014 8, 226 
4, 691 7,385 | 25,075 | %2, 853 7, 408 452 8, 444 
8, 148 7, 858 8; 896 8, 532 7,479 469 8, 675 
7, 527 7,110 8, 695 7, 575 6, 604 4153 7,446 
8, 403 6, 203 8,743 | 7, 580 7, 189 4 296 7, 528 


1 Preliminary; subject to revision. 
? Strike, Apr. 1 to Sept. 11, 1922. 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce 


3 Strike for 3 weeks in September, 1923. 
4 Strike, Sept. 1, 1925, to Feb. 16, 1926. 
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Statistics for the 12 leading States, together producing approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of the bituminous coal output, are shown in Table 


16s 


Increases over 1925 appear in all of the States named, those for 


Kentucky, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania being most conspicuous. 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Alabama, and Virginia established new 
production records during the year. . 


Chart I—MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS AND ANTHRACITE 


COAL 
MILLIONS OF SHORT TONS 
60 
50 /\ \ 
\ ( 
40 I ~ 
30}1— sy; + 
ame us 
20 7 -V 
1IOF 4 
oaennyeney (LA “f Sots Prprrnertsennepneere ata) 
Anthracite \ H iy \ ! 
0 \ he \ Hi 
192] 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 (2700-10 
Table 16.—Production of Coal, by Principal States 
(Thousands of short tons] 
= === — = = ————— — ———— ae PS a 
State 1911-1915}1916-1920 1921-1925} 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 } 
Grand total______________} 529, 189 | 628,386 | 558,947 | 476,951 | 657,904 | 571,613 | 581,870 | 663, 290 
Anthracite (Pennsylvania) ___| 89, 233 92, 741 77, 648 54, 683 93, 339 87,927 | 61,817 85, 000 
MUL ING US stesso 439,955 | 583,645 | 481,299 | 422,268 | 564, 565 | 483, 687 | 520,053 | 578,290 
Alabanias 2-22 nene accu 15, 864 17, 834 18, 097 18, 325 20, 458 19, 130 20, 004 22, 356 
11, 595 10, 049 10, 020 10, 346 10, 444 10, 311 10, 579 
78, 255 68, 523 58, 468 79, 310 68, 323 66, 909 69, 700 
25, 515 21, 677 19, 138 26, 229 21, 480 21, 225 22, 839 
7, 571 4, 952 4, 335 5, 711 5, 468 4,715 5, 069 
30, 108 43, 743 42, 134 44,777 45, 147 55,069 | 63, 330 
De 40, 609 31, 590 26, 954 40, 546 30, 473 28,034 | 29, 150 
Pennsylvania 2222. 2) a. 157, 229 | 168, 532 | 133,721 | 113,148 | 171, 880 | 130, 634 | 136, 928 151, 119 
MenviGSsee:. .-o- .osae nc os 6, 288 6, 208 5, 078 4,877 6, 040 4, 557 5, 454 5, 897 
Nl fat cule poe gee Be hale Ce tes 7, 924 10, 158 10, 648 10, 491 11, 762 10, 693 12, 800 13, 498 
Wiest VITSINIgs oo as 69, 353 86, 369 97, 044 80, 488 | 107,900 | 101, 563 | 122,381 | 147, 209 
NY Vioritae. 2 J eS oe ee ce 6, 907 8, 555 6, 812 5, 972 7, 675 6, 757 6, 553 6, 968 
SAN OGM Gteas nee eee se ves 38, 205 42, 338 29, 366 27, 924 32, 031 28, 918 29, 67 30, 581 


1 Preliminary. 


Source; Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
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Table 17.—Percentage Distribution of Coal Production, by States 


1911- | 1921- 1911- | 1921- 

State 1915 1925 1926 ! State 1915 | 1925 1926 1 

: | dof srl) 

Grandstotale 2 _-=.2.-. 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || Bituminous—Continued. 
ee | een iuckiys. 2 3: tec oe 35 7.8 9.5 
Anthracite (Pennsylvania)___| 16.9 | 13.9 12.8 || Onio-52 24 Aaa, he 5.4 5.6 4.4 
| Péennsylyania-s.scoe 93.7") 2329 22.8 
Bituminous: 83.1 | 86.1 87.2 || Toenmnesseense a= soo Sony 1g “2 9 
Mlabamacasx<---22eeA- 3.0} 3.2 3.4 || Virginia hiss eee ey UES eget) 2.0 
Colorado een ener iat) oc Pabt} 1.6 || West Virginia. __...____- 13,1474 22. 2 
hinoiss Seen ee eee UR Re} 10.5 Wey Omiing- = aac ce eens 1.3 1.2 iol 
Ingiang at oe eee 3.0 3.9 3.4 IATKOTNe hee tens eee 12 5.3 4.6 
LOW ase eet ee aS 1.4 9 .8 
i] 


1 Based on preliminary figures. 
Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


Recent years have witnessed a steady, if gradual, increase in the 
percentage of the total output of bituminous coal mined by machine 
each year, this percentage in 1925 being 70.6 as compared with 55 
in 1915. (Table 18.) It will also be noted that the number of days 
worked by the mines averaged 195 in 1925 which was the largest for 
any year since 1920. Average daily output per man was approxi- 
mately the same as in 1924, but the increase in number of days 
worked raised the average tonnage per man per year from 781 in 
1924 to 884 in 1925. 

A recent report of the Bureau of Mines shows an increase in use 
of loading machines underground from 1923 to 1925 amounting to 


171 per cent, and the tonnage loaded by machines increased 232 per 
cent. 


Table 18.—Coal: Men Employed, Days Worked, Average Production Per Man, 
and Per Cent of Bituminous Coal Mined by Machine 


Anthracite Bituminous 
Average tonnage Average tonnage 

Year | Aver- per man ren Aver- per man Per cent 

Men | age eine age of coal 

‘employed days loved days mined 

worked|Per day| Per Dey) worked|Per day| Per by ma- 

worked| year worked) year chine 
1600 ee ene ee ..--| 126,000 200] 1.85] 369] 192,204 226| 2.56 579 (1) 
th a eS Se ee 142, 917 196 2.07 | 406 | 239, 962 194 2.90 563 () 
1 AE ean Rt nati RL 4, | 144, 206 166 2. 40 | 398 | 304, 375 234 2. 98 697 24.9 
TOOG aan are ees eee ee 165, 406 215 2.18 | 470 | 460, 629 211 3. 24 684 32. 8 
AQT cots hae 169, 497 229 2.17 498 555, 533 217 3. 46 751 41.7 
TOUS sos ara eww nne soe e! 172, 585 246 2.13 524 549, 775 211 3. 50 738 43.9 
LOUD Aare ee tesa ny eae a 174, 030 231 2.10 485 548, 632 223 3. 68 820 46.8 
NOLS = Pots ote ee ee 175, 745 257 2. 02 520 571, 882 232 3. 61 837 50. 7 
1 ee eee yy, 179, 679 245 2. 06 505 583, 506 195 3. 71 724 51.7 
NOUS ants Beet carer eee 176, 552 230 2.19 504 557, 456 203 3. 91 794 55.0 
DONG Sic waste arn h otete 159, 869 253 2.16 548 561, 102 230 3. 90 896 56. 5 
Th Wy agree hey a ae Sa ee 154, 174 285 | 2227 2 646 603, 143 243 3.77 915 55. 5 
TOUR. 2: Cores ence te 147, 121 293 | 22.29 2672 | 615,305 249 3. 78 942 55. 9 
ADIOS ae. ate 154, 571 266 2.14 570 621, 998 195 3. 84 749 59, 2 
920 cece soccer ie tote 145, 074 271 | 22.28 2618 639, 547 220 4.00 881 59. 8 
ORE Ae eee es aes 159, 499 271 2.09 567 663, 754 149 4. 20 627 65. 6 
1 ht Le oe ee, ane eS 156, 849 151 2. 31 349 687, 958 142 4. 28 609 63. 2 
L923 Sree Beene eee el LOWES 268 2.21 592 | 704, 793 179 4.47 801 66. 9 
1024 oe eoeR ce wrzees eee | 160, 009 274 2.00 550 619, 604 171 4.56 781 69.5 
1 eee a aes | 2 160, 312 182 2.12 386 588, 493 195 4, 52 884 70. 6 
1 Data not available. 2 Heavy washery output, 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
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Anthracite Coal. 


For a month and a half at the beginning of 1926 anthracite produc- 
tion was at a standstill on account of a general strike which began 
September 1, 1925. (Table15.) After the settlement of the anthra- 
cite strike in February, through the making of a new wage agreement 
running for five years, production continued throughout the balance 
of the year at a high rate, and reached a total of 85,000,000 net 
tons, 37 per cent greater than in 1925 when production was sus- 
pended during the last four months, but nearly 3,000,000 tons less 
than the year 1924 when no general suspension hindered output. 


COMMERCIAL STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL 


Commercial stocks of bituminous, coal at the beginning of 1926 
amounted to 49,000,000 net tons. This figure declined to 36,000,000 
tons on May 1, but a gradual increase occurred thereafter to October 
1, when stocks were 43,000,000 tons. (Table 19.) During the last 
three months of the year stocks were materially increased, and on 
January 1, 1927, they amounted to 55,000,000 tons, exclusive of coal 
in transit and on the upper lake docks. This last item amounted 
to 5,567,250 tons on the same date. Stocks on hand January 1, 1927, 
were estimated as sufficient to last the country 37 days, compared 
with a 30 days’ supply on January 1, 1926. The building up of stocks 
of bituminous coal during the latter part of 1926 was the beginning 
of a movement by large consumers to safeguard themselves against 
any conditions that might prevail after the expiration on March 31, 
1927, of the existing three-year wage agreement in the union 
bituminous fields. 


Table 19.—Estimated Total Commercial Stocks of Bituminous Coal! 


{In thousands of short tons] 


Year Month Stocks Year Month Stocks Year Month Stocks 
27, 000 1 | 268,000 ag 43, 000 
28, 100 1 22, 000 1 48, 000 
39, 700 1 32, 000 1 49, 000 
63, 000 1 36, 000 | 1 45, 000 
40, 400 1 42, 000 1 40, 000 
24, 000 1 56, 000 ] 36, 000 
20, 000 1 62, 000 1 39, 000 
45, 800 1] 51,000 1 41, 000 
41, 000 1 47,000 |) 1 43, 000 
48, 500 1 44,000 |! 1 3 55, 000 
48, 000 1 38, 000. 1 375, 000 


1 The figures for 1918 are based upon actual count. Beginning Apr. 1, 1919, they are estimates based 
upon reports from a selected list of consumers whose stocks in 1918 bore a known relation to the known 
total stocks. 

2 No canvass made on this date. Figure is minimum estimate, calculated from total stocks on Mar. 1, 
which were 52,500,000 tons. 

3 Subject to revision. 


Source: Joint Report of Bureau of Mines and Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
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COAL CONSUMPTION ~ 


No estimate of the apportionment of coal among major consuming 
groups has been made since that for 1923, printed on page 257, of the 
Commerce Yearbook for 1925. 

The average rate of United States consumption and exports of 
bituminous coal, from 1918 to the end of 1926, is shown in Table 20. 
The periods covered by the table coincide with those covered by 
stock surveys, so that variations in stocks may be taken into account 
in estimating consumption. The high record of domestic consump- 
tion in January, 1926, was due to the additional supplies of bituminous 
coal required to meet the shortage of anthracite. 


Table 20.—Average Weekly United States Consumption and Exports of 
Bituminous Coal 


[In thousands of short tons] . 


Net Total 
| United con- 
Period | coe Exports aren 
| sump- and 
| tion! exports 
| 
TOL? Novi. LI OMD CONS: See eee eed Be PESTER 2 oo ae ee es Fs eee oe 10, 600 344 10, 944 
LOOT AN OVie tO DOC.13 ll ts5 Ors tes BES 2 ee Shae ene oe ee 238 8, 638 
1ODD NOVI tO), WeCrsle: 22 oP eee ey ey CL ee eae ee 397 10, 357 
LOGS’ Tamia yes ere che Ne oe x Sekar hd ida 1 RC wee tL A La Op ler i 276 11, 646 
OVS WRODIUaLYOe Steno Sk ee pase Or eee 2 52 ee eee one , 226 11, 776 
1993) Ook. Ato Dec Bl ae: ae ee gists sa he Bh eo oat eens ea 326 10, 406 
1925; Nov. 1 to Dec. 31-.-2--- 369 12, 049 
1996, Jangarys 4 foe see ‘ 251 12, 951 
1926, May 1 to July 1_- 470 8, 500 
1926, Aug. 1 to Oct. 1___ ie 936 10, 376 
1996 (Oot el to, Dect ST see es ME EN ee ey ee ee 11, 200 1,116 12, 316 


1 Production plus imports and minus exports, plus or minus changes in stocks. Allowance is made for 
stocks at the mines; ¢éoal in transit including unbilled loads, coal in cars enroute to destination, and coal 
on thelake docks; and stocks of commercial consumers. 

2 Bituminous coal required to meet shortage of anthracite. 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL 


Although data showing the general distribution of bituminous 
coal are not available later than 1923, some of the larger movements 
are indicated in Tables 21 and 22. Shipments, including fuel for 
vessels, via the Great Lakes in 1926 were 29,744,000 short tons, an 
increase of 7 per cent over 1925. Of the total shipment of cargo 
coal on the Great Lakes, 83 per cent went to United States ports and 
17 per cent to Canadian destinations. 

Shipments of bituminous coal from Atlantic ports, shown in Table 
22, amounted to 57,575,000 tons in 1926. The year’s shipments were 
more than half as great again as in 1925 and the large foreign demand 
resulting from the strike in the British coal fields raised total ship- 
ments to 7 per cent above the previous postwar peak of 1920. The 
great bulk of the increase in shipments was accounted for by the 
large amount of exports which were more than four times as great as 
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in 1925. The ports of Baltimore and Hampton Roads handled most 
of the excess, more than 53 per cent of the total being shipped from 


Hampton Roads. 


Table 21.—Bituminous Coal Dumped into Vessels at Lake Erie Ports 


[Quantities in thousands of short tons] 


Quantity Per cent 
Destination ; 
1921 1922 1923 | + 1924 1925 1926 1925 1926 

otal dumped sae te ae 23, 171-| 19, 354 "| 31,457 | 24,323 | 27, 863 | 29,744 |_-:---_-|__--____ 
Warzo comliess. . eres EMG l 22,412 | 18, 522 | 29,829 | 22,975 | 26, 331 | 28,159 | 100.00 | 100.00 
Wessel fuel: 2222 a: ee 759 8291) 91.6200) et 848) [1 S82) ls O85) ees 2 ee eon see 

UI TeduS Gates se ones se ee 17, 632 | 14,826 | 24,172 | 18, 223 | 22, 125 |. 23, 232 84.1 82.7 
Lake Superior ports__-__-_---.------- 9,908 | 6,700 | 13,808 | 9,539 | 10,842 | 11,215 | 41.2 39.9 
Lake Michigan ports___.._-__--_-_--- 6,173 | 5,486 | 8,088 | 6,551] 8,203] 9,085 | 31.2 32.3 
PAlliotherportsoas 2-27). See 1,551 | 2,640 | 2,276} 2,133] 3,080] 2,932 | 11.7 10.5 

Canada 225 ei aS see. 4,780 | 3,696] 5,475 | 4,901 | 4,178); 4,861] 15.9 17.3 
Wake Superior ports:2e.2__-_-. feet. 2, 006 1,902 | 2,292; 2,014 807 1, 106 sian 3.9 
Ail other pertss 2. See See aes 2,774 | 1, 794-|= 3, 183 || 2,887 | 3,371 | 3,7%55-| 12.8 13.4 


1 Disparity between total cargo coal and sum of quantities shown for the several destinations is due to the 
act that close of navigation prevents certain vessels from reaching destination during the same year. 


Source: Ore and Coal Exchange. 


Table 22.—Bituminous Coal Shipments from Atlantic Ports 


[In thousands of short tons] 


Port 1919 | 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Wotals.c2 ee wee eee he es 37,062 53, 784 | 37,323 | 28,473 | 37,521 | 33,217 | 37,124 | 57,575 
Shipped from: ‘ 
ING wi Ot ne Es re 14, 234 | 14,825 | 11,912 | 7,440 | 10,800} 9,005 | 9,230] 10,337 
Philadelphias sen 2 en on nae 4,411 | 6,191 | 3,641 | 2,158] 3,893] 2,877] 3,108 5, 447 
Baltinorels sete ate 8 ke 3,467 | 7,831 | 4,136 | 1,917] 5,068] 3,063] 3,430] 10,353 
Hampton Roads---__-._.---.---- 14,630 24,026 | 17,242 | 16,626 | 17,384 | 18,094 | 21,113.) 30, 716 
Charleston i 22ce-2.5 gs s-seb aes 320 | 911 392 332 376 178 242 722 
Destination: 
Coastwise to New England______ 8,386 | 10,456 | 8,859 | 10,892 | 13,374 | 11, 488 | 13,463 | 12, 949 
EEXPONUSs 222 ease eee at ae eos 8,292 | 21,778 | 9,633 | 1,618 | 5,122) 4,768} 5,109 | 21,900 
Bunker 20s Fo ee see eee es oe | 6,874 | 9,171) 8,135} 4,576 | 5,442) 4,961 | 5,488) 8,545 
Inside capes-.. -2- 23.4. -=--82-2 3,438 | 3,410] 3,251 | 3,332 | 4,460) 3,753 | 4,348 4, 373 
Othertonnage--=.--. 2a 2. -2 a2. 10,072 | 8,968 | 7,445 | 8,059] 9,123 | 8,246 | 8,715 9, 808 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


PRICE MOVEMENT 


The annual average spot price of bituminous coal f. 0. b. the mines 
was $2.21 per short ton in 1926 (Table 23), a small increase over that 
of the two previous years, but lower than for any other year since 
1916. There was an increase in the general average price of coal 
from all regions except Indiana (fourth and fifth vein). During the 
first three months of the year the average spot price of bituminous 
coal for the country as a whole was a little higher than for the cor- 
responding period a year earlier, but was lower, month by month, 
than for anv year from 1920 to 1924. From April to September, 
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however, prices ruled lower than in 1925 (Table 24) and lower than 
at almost any other time in recent years. During the last three 
months of 1926 prices advanced sharply and were higher than in 
the closing quarter of 1925, or the last quarter of any other year 
since 1922. 


Table 23.— Annual Average Spot Prices of Mine-Run Coal f. 0. b. Mines 


Nore.—General average represents weighted average price for 14 coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the bituminous output of the United States. See also footnotes to Table 25. 


[Per short ton of 2,000 pounds] 


| 

. Southern Indiana | 
ene General | Somerset, ane, West. soheds Nh ede fourth |Southern| Hocking, 

* | average Pa. Pa » | Virginia acl arse and fifth | Dlinois Ohio 
2 smokeless y y vein 

AQIS 2 Sanse $1. 23 $1. 35 $1. 27 $1. 34 $1. 59 $1. 00 $1. 18 $1. 14 $1. 22 
gL ee 1.14 1. 26 dia lye 1, 23 1.37 . 90 1.12 | 500 1.12 
PGES pasos 1,12 1.31 1. 04 1. 22 1.34 -.92 1.08 1.09 1.10 
TOUG eee 1. 85 2.31 2. 07 2.13 1. 98 1. 33 1. 56 1. 52 1. 88 
ROUT So eee 3. 25 3.88). 3.58 3. 80 3. 39 2.38 2.77 2. 68 3. 30 
1918 eo 2S 2. 58 2.92 2.40 2. 50 2. 98 2. 40 2. 40 2.43 2. 54 
LOlL9 see 2. 59 3. 08 2.11 2. 93 2. 80 2. 30 + 2.45 2. 42 2. 29 
b> | eee eet 5. 64 6. 76 5.72 | 7. 23 6. 21 4.22 3.98 | 4.18 4. 67 
2 lee ie 2. 55 2. 50 2.25 2.43 2.47 2. 24 2. 63 | 3.00 2.17 
Oe ee see 3. 67 3. 50 2.78 3. 52 3.45 3. 25 3. 33 | 3. 55 3. 24 
iL <a 2.77 3.01 2.27 3. 51 2. 27 1. 92 2. 57 3. 07 2.11 
1924). Eos. 2. 08 2.15 1. 93 1. 98 1. 59 1. 61 2.27 2. 38 1. 69 
1025 See. cS 2. 06 2.05 1. 98 2. 06 1. 58 1.34 2.18 2.39 1. 59 
1026 205555 2. 21 2. 26 2. 06 2. 46 1. 83 1.36 2.15 2.47 1.75 


Sources: For 1913-1918 from report on ‘“‘ Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by Geological 
Survey and the War Industries Board; 1919-1926 from Coal Age. 


Table 24.\-General Weighted Average of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal f. o. b. 
Mines, by Months 


[Per short ton of 2,000 pounds] 


Month 1920 |* 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
ATGAEY nn. oo ee eee ee eee eee oe $2. 57 $3. 26 $2. 25 $4.38 | $2.21 $2. 10 $2.18 
PODEUAR oo roce ee ee ne ee ee eae 2. 58 2. 77 2. 20 3. 59 2. 25 2. 04 2. 09 
March ee Se oe ee ne oy ee ee, 2. 58 2. 63 2.12 3. 20 2.15 1.99 2. 01 
DATEL eee, Soe ee ke see elias oe aetna 3. 85 2. 62 2. 24 2. 84 2. 07 1.95 1. 92 
DN) We SoS oS ee Ee ee ee ee epee eee 4, 59 2. 68 3.11 2. 68 2. 04 1.97 1. 93 
VUnere ase fees ey ees ee ee eee eee 7.18 2. 52 3. 32 2.56 | 2.03 1.95 1.90 
| 
Sal Viz. See eee ee oe Deen enn eae 8. 24 2. 40 4. 67 2. 40 1. 98 1. 93 1. 91 
PUG en ek ee en, ee eee ees 9. 51 2. 42 6. 13 2. 39 1.99 2.04 2.00 
September. 2b eet ah ee eee ee ees 8. 52 2.37 5. 58 2. 46 2. 02 2.18 2.15 
WeCig nen Ie nak eee eee eee eae eee 7.78 2.33 4, 48 2. 28 2.10 2.13 2.70 
INOVGINBER es ease see ee re cee 5. 87 2.35 4.11 2. 25 2. 06 2. 26 3.19 
DeceiiDer sos esos aoe eee eee oe eee 4, 38 2. 26 4. 05 2.18 2. 06 2.19 Dads 


Source: Coal Age. 


A general uniformity in trend may be observed in the prices of coal 
from different fields during 1926. (Table 25.) With two exceptions, 
prices were higher at the beginning of the year than in January, 1925, 
and for each field there was a decline in price during the middle of 
the year followed by a decided recovery toward the close. These 
changes were, however, very different in degree. The highest average 
price for any month and field was for West Virginia smokeless which 
in November sold for $4.18 per ton, 132 per cent higher than its low 
monthly average price in April. Coal from eastern Kentucky showed 
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a range of 108 per cent in price, while that from the Somerset and 
Pittsburgh fields brought 68 per cent, and 59 per cent more, respec- 
tively, in November than in June, the low month. For the other 
_two fields the variation in monthly average price showed a much 
narrower range. 
November when the demand from foreign markets was at its height. 


Chart II.—_ MONTHLY AVERAGE MINE PRICE OF BITUMINOUS COAL 


Fst FT Qe a 


estes relives 


1924 


1925 


The high price of coal from each field was in 


1926 ¢, en 


‘Table 25.—Monthly Average Spot Prices of Mine-Run Coal f. o. b. Mines, by 


Fields 
{Per short ton of 2,000 pounds] 
Southern | F 
Somerset, | Pittsburgh, West Eastern | Western es Southern 
Pa.! Pa.2 Virginia | Kentucky‘ | Kentucky 5 fifth vein 8 Tllinois 6 
Month smokeless 3 | A 

1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925 ; 1926 
VANUMAPVises- oe $2.11 |$2.12 |$1. 91 |$2.05 |$1.88 [$2.37 |$1. 44 /$1. 67 $1. 54 |$1. 44 $2. 25 |$2. 14 |$2.38 | $2. 50 
February - ---- Prldi.| 2.19) 1) 1 9oel 2. 060) T7ON 2aeorr 14a Ola PeaOn Ae | 222 2. 142.188: 2.47 
Wearchiess-=2 54 2.42) 210). 1.88) 2.01 | F831. O84) 1,30" } 1.60) | 4-85) 1.29) 2. 21-12: 10) 2.38 2. 43 
VG 0) ete aye Rapa 2.09 | 1.97 | 1.83 | 1.95 | 1.85 | 1.80 | 1.48 | 1.56 | 1.35 | 1.21 | 2.09 | 2.08 | 2.38 2. 43 
DISY -2250-2e- 2°03") O74 1.92) 183 W838. 1502 ) 14s 66 a. Boh 1.29 | 2208 12) 08) )2.188 2. 43 
PUNE esse Se WOT 102 195 |i 7e eloSol 2.93) 1, 00+); Lib4 (0.285 05 07+)), 2.08) 2508-2. 388 2.25 
CU yt kg SS Soe 1.88 | 1.95 | 1.95 | 1.75 | 1,84 | 1.95 | 1.57 | 1.57-) 1.28 | 1.19 | 2.18 | 2.08 | 2. 38 2. 38 
AUPUSt-= 25. 1.89] 1.95 | 1.95 | 1.81 | 2.07 | 2.27 | 1.65 | 1.65 | 1.29 | 1.19 | 2.18 | 2.13 | 2.38 2. 43 
September----} 2.07 | 1.99 | 2.05 | 2.00} 2.52 | 2.62 | 1.74 | 1.74 | 1.381 |, 1.21 | 2.18 | 2.13 | 2.38 2. 43 
October_--..-.. 2.06 | 2.90 | 2.09 | 2.61 | 2.28 | 3.42 | 1.72 | 2.28 | 1.30 | 1.28 | 2.18 | 2.13 | 2.38 2. 43 
November. ---| 2.19 | 3.22 | 2.19 | 2.78 | 2.51 | 4.18 | 1.78 | 3.12) 1.31 | 1.99 | 2.18 | 2.41 | 2.43) 2.77 
December----- 2.06 |. 2.82 |.2.05 |.2.15 | 2.47 | 2.99 | 1.78 | 2.14 | 1.3817) +1. 72 | 2.16 | 2.36 | 2.50 2075 


1 Boston market. 
2 Pittsburgh market. F Bit ; 
3 Average of quotations on Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, and Columbus markets. 
4 Average of quotations on Louisville, Cincinnati, and Chicago markets. 
5 Average of quotations on Louisville and Chicago markets. 


6 Chicago market. 


Source: Coal 


Age. 


| 
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The average wholesale price of anthracite at New York for 11 
months of 1926 was higher than for any other year, being 127 per 
cent greater than in 1913 and 76 per cent above 1918. Average 
wholesale prices of anthracite and bituminous coal for various grades 
and markets are shown in Table 26. Since these are market prices 
they are somewhat higher than those shown in other tables which 
are for coal at mines and do not include transportation costs. 

Table 27 shows average retail prices of coal in certain cities, as of 
January and July of each year since 1913. The retail price of anthra- 
cite was higher in January, 1927, than for the same month in 1925 
(on account of the strike there were no quotations for January, 1926) 
but lower than in 1921, 1923, or 1924. The price of bituminous coal 
in January, 1927, was the highest since 1923. 

Table 26.—Wholesale Prices of Coal at Central Markets 


[Prices per short ton except as indicated] 


Grade and market 1913 | 1918 | 1921 1922 | 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Anthracite, egg, New York (long ton)_____- $5. 06 | $6.51 |$10. 22 |$10. 41 |$10. 87 |$11. 35 |1$11. 11 | 2 $11. 48 
Bituminous: | 
Southern Illinois, prepared sizes, 
Chicag6: sae eee ee ee | ee 4,01 | 6.02) 6.59 | 6:13 | 4.79 | 4.75 4. 66 
Kanawha, run of mine, f. 0. b., Cincin- 
DALE Oe A eee ae he oe 2. 20 3. 88 4. 56 5. 20 4.31 3. 43 3. 40 3. 62 
New River, mine run, f. 0. b., Cincin- 
PAG Se ee ie oe Cae Sede oe ea 2.41 4, 10 5. 51 5. 62 at? 4.14 4.12 4.42 
Pocahontas, mine run, f. 0. b., Norfolk, 
Ong ton) Se Be ey ee ee Bee eee 3.00 | 4.48] 6.35 | 6.32] 5.83] 4.45 4. 64 5. 38 
Pittsburgh, prepared sizes..2.. 22-22 .)2 222.20 3.36 | 3.80] 5.16] 4.60} 415 3. 98 3. 81 
1 No quotations during strike, Sept. 1, 1925 to Feb. 16, 1926. 2 Average for 11 months. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


Table 27.—Retail Prices of Coal in Ton Lots 
Notr.—Anthracite prices represent average for 28 cities, bituminous for 38 cities. 
[Per short ton] 


Anthracite . . Anthracite P - 
(chestnut) Bituminous (chestnut) Bituminous 
Year Year 
Jan. July Jan, July Jan. July Jan. July 

LOLS Seay) PL: $8. 15 $7. 68 $5. 48 Sb; SON PAGO Vase sence S $16.13 | $14.95 | $11. 82 $10. 47 
OL ASU 5 A 8.00 7.78 5. 97 5: 46) DOZ2 ree Bae 15. 02 14. 92 9, 89 9. 49 
LOUS Se eos oe. 7. 99 Tete afl Bad Wie VORB e foe ee 15. 46 15. 05 48, 10. 04 
LONG Sa RE oe, 2 eats 8. 13 8. 28 5. 69 Geli, POO ae aoe alate 15. 76 15. 10 9. 75 8. 94 
OW (eater 328k Do, 9. 40 9. 16 6. 96 (eri GL O25 Coe pee ee 15. 37 14. 93 9. 24 8. 61 
OPS 2 ae ee 2 ee ee sl BONS 10. 07 7. 68 PERCE TAN i Ys eee Oe a ors () 15.19 9. 74 8.70 
ONG pie ean eee ee 11.61 12; 17 7. 90 SS LOBOS Veen eae eee 15 saz NE 9:07 Given eneeees 
L920 eee ee ee 12.77 14, 33 8. 81 10. 55 


1 Not available; insufficient data due to coal strike. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of bituminous coal in 1926 amounted to 31,493,000 long 
tons (equal to 35,272,000 short tons), more than double the exports 
during 1925, and exceeding all other years except 1920. (Table 28.) 
These exports amounted to about 6 per cent of the total production 
of bituminous coal. The British coal strike was the cause of our 
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exporting 10,757,000 long tons to the United Kingdom alone. There 
were also larger shipments than usual to other European countries, 
while Brazil took about 600,000 tons and Argentina 800,000 tons 
more than the year before. Exports to Canada were about the same 
as in 1925. 


Chart II].—EXPORTS OF BITUMINOUS AND ANTHRACITE COAL 


MILLIONS OF LONG TONS 
35 


Be) aly ; 
Total Exports of 
uminous Coal 


25 at 


/ \ 


{| Exports to Canada of 
Bituminous Coal 


eT Te. 3 
US Total Exports of 
Anthracite Coal 


Table}28.—Exports of Bituminous Coal, by Destination! 
{In thousands of long tons] 


{ 
Country 1913 2 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 3 
Grand total____| 16,083 | 19,956 | 17,959 | 34,390 | 20,658 | 11,083 | 19,155 | 15,268 | 15, 591 31, 493 
pancetta ee 16 ff 523 3, 646 608 12 843 421 234 486 
highly ee See ees 332 10 1, 633 2, 388 1, 549 124 585 871 778 1, 542 
Netherlands_-_______- (4) 17 722 2, 147 334 3 O10 eaere cole sees el 28 
Other Europe-______- 127 9 1, 215 4,980 | 5 2, 433 14 585 65 25 | 612,055 
Mexico and Central 
Americas 2 994 678 193 391 418 207 123 329 432 524 
West Indies________- 593 276 288 372 207 180 271 363 412 563 
CUbae ene ee 1, 274 1, 440 971 1, 333 524 464 611 535 620 550 
Argentina==_ 21222... 39 | ~ 179 483 1,718 753 79 131 196 147 996 
raz es heen: 234 559 634 965 527 152 311 759 587 1,191 
@hilete Vert Se eS, 112 300 94 494 151 47 20 55 24 3 
Other South Amer- 
iCaeee = SLIT eee 56 271 276 348 140 29 61 107 60 247 
Other overseas______- 298 17 252 |} 1,092) 1,043 95 145 175 180 1, 044 
Total overseas} 4,075 3, 763 7, 285 | 19, 874 8, 688 1, 406 4, 065 3, 876 3, 499 19, 229 
CanadatzeeF ted 11,981 | 16,191 | 10, 669 | 14,491 | 11, 961 9,675 | 15,048 | 11, 299 | 11,983 12,173 
Other North 
vAmoericd» 1 esta. Ht! 27 2 4 25 5 2 42 93 109 91 


1 Does not include fuel or bunker coal laden on vessels engaged in the foreign trade. 
2 Fiscal year ended June 30. 

3 Preliminary. 

4 Less than 500 tons. 

5 To United Kingdom, 1,497,000 tons. 

6 To United Kingdom, 10,757,000 tons. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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For a number of years exports of anthracite have represented be- 
tween 10 and 20 per cent of our total coal exports. (Table 29.) In 
1926 this proportion declined although anthracite exports amounted 
to 3,598,000 long tons as compared with 2,838,000 tons in the previ- 
ous year. 

Imports of anthracite and bituminous coal combined amounted to 
1,201,000 long tons in 1926, of which anthracite constituted 727,000 
tons and bituminous 475,000 tons.’ As compared with the previous 
year, imports of bituminous coal declined about 12 per cent, whereas 
imports of anthracite more than doubled. As in earlier years, 
Canada was the chief source of bituminous and Great Britain of 
anthracite imports. 


Table 29.—Coal Exports and Imports 


(Quantities in thousands of long tons, and values in-thousands of dollars] 


Total exports oe Bituminous exports ! Total imports 2 
Quantity 
Calendar year 

Quan- Quan- Total | Quan- 

tity | Value | ‘tity | Value To MEO. V ovale i tityy wee 

Total | Can- Gans 
ada ae 

2,075 | 7,278 794 | 3,273) 1,281 (3) (3) 4, 005 835 2, 869 

8, 683 | 10,754 | 1,471 | 5,937)" 2, 212 (3) 8 4,817 | 1,354 3, 955 

7,918 | 21, 524 1, 655 7, 092 6, 263 (3) @ 14, 432 1, 909 5, 020 

9,189 | 28, 973 2, 230 | 11,105 6, 959 4,777 68.6 | 17, 868 1, 645 4,011 
13, 806 | 41,471 38, 022 | 14,785 | 10, 784 7, 567 70.2 | 26, 685 1, 994 4, 803 
17, 433 | 52, 593 3, 554 | 18,093 | 13,879 | 10, 610 76.4 | 34, 500 1, 241 3, 623 
18, 149 | 56, 243 3, 689 | 19,425 | 14, 460 | 10, 433 72,2 | 36, 818 1, 610 4, 518 
22,141 | 67,410 | 4,154 | 21,960 | 17,987 | 13, 496 75.0 | 45, 450 1, 415 3, 863 
17, 632 | 54, 316 3, 830 | 20,211 | 18,802 | 9,171 66.4 | 34, 105 1, 395 3, 928 
20,305 | 61,246 | 3,540 | 18,429 | 16, 765 8, 354 49.8 | 42, 817 1, 524 4, 413 
23,143 | 68,298 | 4,166 | 22,470 | 18,977 | 11, 839 62.4 | 45, 828 1, 5386 4, 734 
26, 649 110,413 | 5,364 | 30,910 | 21,285 | 16,178 76.0 | 79, 503 1, 304 4, 842 
24,392 |107, 881 4,436 | 29,216 | 19,956 | 16,191 81.1 | 78, 665 1, 334 6, 898 
22,402 |120,377 | 4,443 | 36, 668 | 17,959 | 10, 669 59. 4 | 83, 709 977 5, 473 
39, 215 |349, 811 4, 825 | 45, 5388 | 34, 390 | 14, 491 42.1 304, 273 1, 140 6, 992 
24, 829 |168, 222 | 4,176 | 45,625 | 20,653 | 11, 961 57.9 |122, 597 1,131 7,457 
13, 449 | 91,242 | 2,366 | 25,351 | 11, 083 9, 675 87.3 | 65,892 | 4,726 28, 250 
23,700 |154,124 | 4,545 | 49,577 | 19,155 | 15, 048 78.6 |104, 547 1, 949 12, 249 
18, 855 |111, 039 3, 587 | 40,068 | 15, 268 | 11, 299 74.0 | 70,971 478 3, 019 
18, 429 |100, 163 2, 838 | 31,761 | 15,591 | 11, 983 76.9 | 68, 403 879 5, 846 
35, 091 |196, 905 8, 598 | 41,086 | 31,493 | 12,173 38.7 |155, 819 1, 201 9, 301 


1 Does not include fuel or bunker coal laden on vessels engaged in the foreign trade. 
2 Imports to and including 1910 are imports for consumption. 

3 Not reported separately. 

4 Preliminary. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


WORLD PRODUCTION 


According to a preliminary estimate of the Bureau of Mines, in 
1926 the world’s total production of coal, including lignite, was 
approximately 1,355,000,000 metric tons, which is equivalent to 
1,494,000,000 short tons. (Tables 30 and 31.) During the past 
four years there has been only a slight variation in total world pro- 
duction which has remained very near the 1913 level, although 
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individual countries have shown considerable changes. The out- 
put of the United States declined 13 per cent in 1924 but increased 
the two following years, so that in 1926 it was 1 per cent greater than 
in 1923 and represented 44 per cent of the world total. In the pro- 
duction of Great Britain there was a falling trend throughout the 
period which was greatly exaggerated during 1926, when, on account 
of the protracted strike, the total output was just a little more than 
half that of the year before. Other important coal-producing coun- 
tries of Europe, however, showed a steady upward trend, particularly 
France and Germany. 


Table 30.—World Production of Coal, and Production and Net Exports orImports 
of the Four Leading Countries 


Millions of short tons. Pre-war figures for Germany and France not adjusted to present boundaries] 
r : 


v 


United States Voted ine, Germany France 
World 

Year Ge: Per Net ex- Net ex-| Production? | Net ex- Net ex- 
Hon Pro- Center ports!| Pro- | ports! ports3| Pro- | ports! 
duc- orld (+) or} due- | (+) or (+) or | duc- | (+) or 

tion total imports tion imports Coal |Lignite imports tion 3 emports 

270 31.9 447 5 252 +52 165 (8) 37 —15 

393 37.9 +8 5 264 +53 192 +1 39 —-11 

502 39. 2 +13 5 296 +69 245 +6 43 —2 

570 38. 6 +23 322 +82 210 96 +19 45 —22 

658 45.3 +43 O57, +28 155 123 +5 28 —28 

506 40.5 +27 183 +24 161 136 742 32 —20 

477 35.3 +10 5 280 +72 8 156 151 —l1 35 —25 

657 43.9 +24 5312 +89 79 130 —28 42 —29 

572 38. 3 +21 5 299 +69 146 | 137 —14 50 —26 

582 38. 8 +20 5 272 -+57 161 154 +4 53 —15 

664 44.5 +38 5141 +1 175 154 +27 58 —11 


1 Not including bunker coal. 

2 Includes production of the Saar Basin in all years. 

3 Includes lignite. 

4 Includes coal, coke, cinders, and manufactured fuel. 

5 Not including Ireland. 

6 Net exports less than one-half million. 

1 Data available for only 8 months, May to December, inclusive. 

8 Includes entire output of Upper Silesia for January to May; but for June to December, only that part 
of Upper Silesia allocated to Germany. 


Bees, peeen of Mines, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and trade returns of the respec- 

In the calculation of world coal production lignite has been included 
on the basis of total tonnage produced, although it is of very much 
lower heat value. - Because of the great variation in the heat value of 
lignite from different countries or different regions, it is difficult to 
reduce lignite output to a coal equivalent. As an index, however, of 
the relative importance of lignite in total coal production, Table 31 
shows the coal equivalent of the total production of lignite using the 
ratio of 3 tons of lignite as equal to 1 ton of coal. For purposes of gen- 
eral comparison, the production of the individual countries can also 
be equilibrated upon the same basis. 

42874—27——_20 
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Table 31.—Production of Coal and Lignite in Principal Countries 
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Notr.—The heat value of lignite is estimated to be about one-third that of coal, although lignite from 
different regions varies considerably. Figures in this table represent actual tonnage produced, except that 
for total lignite the approximate coal equivalent is also shown. 


[Thousands of metric tons of 2,204.6 pounds] 


Country 1913 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 ! 
World total, including 
Lignite>* sta 2 egos ay, 1,342, 000 |1, 135, 000 /1, 226, 000 |1, 360, 000 |1, 357,000 /1, 361,000 | 1,355, 000 
Migenitettotalees- 2 es 139,000 | 153,000 | 179,000, 159,000} 169,000 | 183,000 | 2 182, 000 
Coal equivalent_____- _.| 46,000} 51,000 30, 53,000 | 56,000} 61, 000 61, 000 
North America: 
United States— 
Amthracitesss= ae see \ 517, 057 { 82, 076 49, 607 84, 675 79, 765 56, 079 77, 000 
Bituminous and lignite_ , 377,316 | 383,073 | 512,162} 438,791 | 471,781 524, 613 
Canada— 
Coal 2 6i ee ae eee ee ereeer eee 10, 684 10, 588 12, 164 9, 139 8, 628 11, 676 
i 13, 619 2, 976 3, 163 3, 250 | 3, 233 3, 288 3, 254 
3) 735 933 1, 262 1, 227 (3) (3) 
1, 283 1, 275 1, 053 1, 164 1, 539 (3) (’) 
Europe: “i 
Austria— 

Coalis.-=. eee 416, 460 138 166 158 | 172 (3) (3) 
Lignites=i- ae 427, 378 2,479 3, 136 2, 685 2, 786 (3) @) 
Belvitimis ee eee 22, 842 21, 750 21, 209 22, 922 23, 362 23, 097 25, 320 

‘Bulgarias. see eee ee 358 940 1, 030 1, 075 1, 225 3) ) 
Czechoslovakia— 
12, 023 10, 465 12, 347 15, 179 12, 754 14, 408 
21, 335 19, 174 16, 266 | 20, 460 18, 789 18, 614 
28, 961 31,913 | 38,556 | 44,955 | 48, 055 52, 478 
136,251 | 129,965 | 62,316 | 118,769 | 132,729 145, 363 
123,064 | 137,207 | 118,785 | 124,637 | 139, 804 139, 877 
9, 575 11, 240 9, 192 14, 032 12, 990 13, 581 
\ 6, 418 941 793 744 805 827 
Tignite: sees. ? { 6, 776 6, 895 6, 333 5, 521 5, 822 
Netherlands ¢____ 1, 873 4, 365 4, 895 5, 649 6, 371 7, 325 8, 651 
Poland 00-2 4 tere ee | ee re 7, 843 24, 195 36, 269 32, 313 29, 146 35, 429 
vim poe @) 

Gal -auet 255 292 297 (3) 3 
Lignite___ a1} 1,805 |{ 1 352/ 9,990| 2,479 8) (3) 
Pues Lee Se Joe 33, 814 7,651 7,781 | #14,504 | 913,918 | 914,335 | #9 25, 300 

pain— 
Coal ee-eaeee =a 4, 016 5, 012 4, 436 5, 971 6, 128 6, 117 6, 310 
BUipniteresssssee == eee 277 409 330 394 412 403 354 
United Kingdom 10_________ 292,044 | 165,781 | 253,613 | 280,430 | 271,405 | 247,079 127, 589 
Re NViligOSlaia setae weno | eee ee 3, 063 3,727 | Bin 4, 001 4, 185 (3) (8) 
1a: 
British India yee ese 16, 468 19, 613 19,316 | 19,972) 21,514] 21, 240° 21, 000 
@hina 22 =ss5 Susie cease 13, 779 19, 876 22, 681 19, 955 20, 969 13, 800 (3) 
Dutch Hast Indies 222!222)|2- 22-2122 1, 213 1, 032 1, 157 1, 447 (3) (3) 
Indo-China 430 921 989 1, 057 1, 236 (3) (3) 

SUE) of) 0 ure ae ee ae ee 21, 838 27, 614 29, 330 30, 568 31, 994 33, 533 (3) 
PRUSSIA tees ae afi ole AG 2, 162 1, 364 1, 276 8 92,271 (8) (8) 
ue Union of South Africa__ 7, 984 10, 339 9, 272 11, 252 11, 820 12, 322 12, 850 

ceanla;: 
Ustralig 322222 seen 12, 617 13, 084 12, 496 12, 837 14, 108 14,736 | 11 10, 700 
New, fesland | . 
ituminous-__._-.--__- | 984 951 1, 102 1, 045 (3) 
Dignite. 6224.6 ae. } oe} 1,838 {Oba 1,051; 014; oro] @ 


1 Preliminary figures. 


2 Estimated on basis of 1925 ratio to total. 


3 Estimate included in total. 


‘ Including territory now allocated to Czechoslovakia. 


5 Chiefly lignite. 


6 Including not more than 3 per cent lignite. 


7 See head note. 


? Russia in Asia included with Russia in Europe 


9 Year ended September 30. 
10 Not including Ireland. 
1! New South Wales only. 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
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COKE 


General Character of the Industry. 

Coke is the solid residue from the destructive distillation of coal. 
It is produced by either burning the coal with restricted air supply 
or subjecting it to high temperatures in closed retorts with no air 
admission. The wasteful method of burning the coal in pits was 
supplanted by the introduction of ovens shaped like beehives which 
increased in number and output from 1880 to 1910. The first by- 
product oven was erected in the United States in 1893. This type of 
oven has become of the greatest importance because it saves all the 
valuable gaseous and liquid constituents of the coal in addition to 
yielding a higher percentage of coke than the beehive oven. The 
use of the by-product oven was quite limited prior to 1910, but it has 
now become the prevailing method of producing coke, as is indicated 
by Table 32. 

In the by-product coke industry distinction is made between plants 
which act as independent merchant producers, and those which are 
affiliated with city gas works, the iron and steel industry, or other 
industries. In the northwest the beehive type of oven prevails, 
while the by-product ovens are located in the iron and steel regions 
or near large cities where there is an outlet for both gas and coke. 
According to the purpose for which coke is used, it is classed as 
furnace, foundry, or domestic. 


Table 32.—Coke Production, Exports, and Imports 


| Production (thousands of Exports 
short tons) 
By- Value of Terral 
| product product ote To EO 
Year | ovens, ou- ota 
Beehive By- per cent | sands of eenada” 
Total ovens product of total dollars) 
Oyen Thousands of short tons 
1896-1900......___.__-| 16,265] 15,741 524 3.2 | 30, 293 265 108 54 
10011005 Nose eens ee 25,673 | 23, 566 2, 107 8.2] 58, 581 519 244 150 
1906-19102 == === 35, 848 31, 296 5 552 16.1 91, 068 904 549 159 
ROIM—1O15s se Se eee 40, 394 29, 000 11 394 28. 2 103, 739 897 662. 98 
| 52,420 27, 733 24, 696 47.1 320, 799 1, 182 | 789 34 
42, 985 11, 026 31, 959 74.4 251, 967 734 568 99 
46, 300 33, 585 12, 715 27.5 128, 922 987 | 150 101 
51, 345 20, 511 30, 834 60. 1 494, 246 929 594 41 
25, 288 5, 538 19, 750 78.1 | 147,673 307 228 31 
37, 124 8, 573 28, 551 76.9 238, 313 512 411 94 
56, 978 19,380 | 37, 598 66.0 | 373, 497 1, 237 748 85 
44, 270 10, 286 33, 984 76.8 237, 792 659 549 83 
51, 267 11, 355 39, 912 77.8 262, 559 954 903 202 
56, 036 11, 486 44, 550 79. 5 (4) 987 933 285 


1 Imports entered for consumption, except in 1925 and 1926 when they are total imports. 
2 Fiscal years 1896-1915; calendar years thereafter. 

3 Preliminary. 

4 Not ye. available. 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerc 
Production. 
The total production of coke in the United States in 1926, accord- 
ing to a preliminary estimate of the Bureau of Mines, was 56,036,000 
short tons, 9 per cent greater than in 1925 and nearly as great as 
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the record production in 1923. Production .of by-product coke 
represented almost 80 per cent of the total, the highest proportion 
ever attained. (Table 32.) Although 1926 was a year of active 
demand, the beehive ovens supplied even less than they did in 1921, 
a year of acute depression. 

Preliminary figures of the Census of Manufactures for 1925 show 
that there was a considerable decline in the coke industry, as com- 
pared with 1923. The number of establishments was only 237 
whereas it was 262 during the previous census year. The number of 
wage earners fell off 18 per cent while wages declined almost 24 per 
cent. The cost of materials was 22 per cent less in 1925 and the 
value of products was 27 per cent lower. This decline may be partly 
explained by the coal strike which particularly affected the beehive 
ovens. 

Chart IV.— PRODUCTION OF BEEHIVE AND BY-PRODUCT COKE 
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Table 33.—The Coke Industry: Census Data 


Note.—In 1925 gas-house coke to the amount of 4,032,187 short tons, including 2,398,391 short tons 
for sale, valued at $20,721,381, was reported as made by establishments classified in the manufactured- -gas 
industry, and not here included. Considerable quantities of gas-house coke were produced in other years” 


Wage : 
earners . Coke 
P Estab-| (aver- |Primary Cost of Value of | Valueadded| | oauced, 
Year lish- age horse- Wages riaterialG products by manufac- Short 
ments num-'| Power ture tone 
ber) 

S90 WSS eee 241 | 16, 999 34, 767 | $7, 085, 736 | $19, 665, 532 | $35, 585, 445 | $15, 919, 913 19, 668, 569 
1G09 ee ene 315 | 29, 278 61,717 | 15, 454, 345 64, 024, 527 95, 696, 622 | 31, 672, 095 39, 315, 065 
LOA nee 231 | 21,107 | 117,127 | 14, 288,952 | 69, 138, 328 99, 275,020 | 30, 136, 692 34, 555, 914 
TIS. Se See 278 | 29,319 | 224,879 | 42, 299, 292 | 224, 266, 674 | 316,515,838 | 92, 249, 164 43, 110, 644 
1034 © Sea te es 176 | 16,070 () 23, 832, 946 | 168, 790, 864 | 221, 313, 363 52, 522, 499 24, 583, 940 
1023 dee eee 262 | 28, 364 | 332,560 | 48, 107, 894 | 354,030, 441 | 516,922,898 | 162, 892, 457 56, 017, 325 
1925 wee see ee 237 | 23,191 | 409, 552 | 36, 762,401 | 277, 750,675 | 378, 633, 527 | 100, 882, 852 50, 141, 774 


A 1 The cares for 1921, 1923, and 1925 do not include data for establishments reporting products under 
5,000 in valu 
3 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 


Source; Bureau of the Census. 
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Prices. 

The average Connellsville prices of furnace and foundry coke in 
1926 were $3.92 and $4.96 per short ton, respectively. Furnace 
coke averaged about 4 per cent higher than the year before, while 
foundry coke was 8 per cent higher. For both grades prices have 
increased in each of the last two years, but were very much lower 
than in 1922 and 1923. During the course of the year extreme 
variations in prices occurred. The anthracite strike caused high 
coke prices during January and February. Prices, however, declined 
during the following six months to less than one-half the February 
peak. During December, the prices of both grades of coke averaged 
lower than for any year since 1922. 


Table 34.—Coke Prices f. o. b. Connellsville per Short Ton Prompt Delivery 


| Furnace Foundry 
. Fur- | Foun- ht: aiid a 
Period nace | dry | Month eo ee ee 
1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
1901-1905___| 1 $2.30) (4) || Jamuary__--| $2.75) $8.05} $3.94! $3.94] $7.19} $3.75] $8. 70) $4. 75) $4.88] $7.75 
1906-1910_-_| 12.24) (1) || February__| 3.04/ 7.13) 4.08] 3.63) 7.31! 4.00) 8.25) 4.88) 4.31) 831 
1911-1915___| 1.98) $2.43) March_-___- 3.25) 7.25) 4.08] 3.35) 3.05) 4.25) 8.38) 4.88) 4.15] 4.40 
1916-1920 2__ 6. 98 7. 79 Aprile 4.48} 6.31] 3.75) 3.04) 3.00} 5.06) 7.56) 4.75} 4.00} 4.06 
3921-1925___ 4.61 5. 59}| May-__---- 6.00} 5.15) 3.25) - 3.00) 2.91) 6.30) 6.15) 4.69) 4.00} 4.00 
JUNO SS 2a 2 6.75| 4.75) 3.19) 2.77) 2.83) 7.25) 5.56) 4.38) 3.80) 4.00 
1013 eee | 2,42) 2.98 
NOLO eee 14532), 9 12274 Julys-2seeeo 10.75) 4.55) 3.00} 2.83) 2.84] 11.00) 5.35) 4.10) 3.75) 4.00 
192).4.-..¢ 3. 45 4.63} August__.--| 12.80) 4.56} 3.00} 3.06} 2.95) 13.90) 5.38) 4.00) 3.88) 4.00 
| hee ae 7.06 8.00|| September_} 11.13) 4.50} 3.00) 3.49] 3.38) 12.50) 5.50! 4.00; 4.25] 4.38 
October___-| 9.60} 3.85) 3.00) 6.13] 3.63) 11.70) 4.80) 4.00) 6.31] 4.63 
TUX yee eee 5, 33 6. 27|| November_| 7.19} 3.81) 3.04] 5.75) 4.43) 8.38) 4.81) 4.06) 6.81) 5.50 
1924 cenysey, 3. 42 4.42|| December__| 7.00; 4.00} 3.68) 4.32) 3.50) 7.88) 4.81) 4.55] 5.20) 4.50 
1926..._.-~- 3. 78) 4.61) 
1O2G ees ee 3. 92 4. 96) 
{ 


1 Figures for furnace coke from Bureau of Labor Statistics; foundry not reported. 
2 Government prices 1918. 


Source: Iron Age. 
Foreign Trade. 

Exports of coke in 1926 amounted to 987,000 short tons, an increase 
of only about 3 per cent over the year before. (Table 32.) Approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of these exports in both years went to Canada. 
Imports of coke were 285,000 short tons, or 41 per cent greater than 


in 1925. 
MANUFACTURED GAS 


Census Statistics of the Industry. 

The manufacture of gas for illuminating and heating differs from 
other industries in that the product can be transported only by 
means of pipes. It is, therefore, usually distributed within a compara- 
tively limited radius, although high-pressure distribution is tending 
to expand the former limits. Gas is being to a greater and greater 
extent superseded by electricity for lighting, but there has been no 
decline in gas production because of its increased use for cooking, 
heating, and industrial purposes. To determine the exact output 
of the manufactured-gas industry is difficult on account of the 
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interrelations between this industry and the natural gas and coke 
industries. The Bureau of the Census classifies as engaged in the 
manufacture of gas only those establishments which make this their 
principal business. 


Table 35.—Manufactured Gas—Summary of Census Statistics 


Item 1909 1914 1919 1921 1923 1925 
Number of establishments_-_.--._________- 1, 296 1, 284 1, 022 954 939 919 
Wage earners (average number)-__________- EMH PAM) 43, 792 42, 908 34, 956 42, 282 46, 998 
Primary horsepower..-- 22.2. =. 222k 128, 350 | 213,303 | 238, 454 () 358, 605 428, 132 
Wages (thousands of dollars)_____________- 20, 931 26, 802 52, 759 53, 306 59, 600 67, 436 
Cost of materials (thousands of dollars) ____| 52, 428 76, 779 15, bol 202, 253 119, 120 178, 423 


Value of all products (thousands of dollars)_| 166,814 | 220,238 | 329,279 | 411,196 | 450,097 455, 460 
Value added by manufacture (thousands | 


otidollars)ast 2a Se ee ee 114, 387 143, 459 171, 728 208, 942 258, 977 277, 037 
Quantity of material used: 
Bituminous coal (thousand short tons)_ } 24.941) 26117 { 6, 194 5, 707 6, 238 6, 871 
Anthracite (thousand long tons)______ ; , 1, 307 1, 130 983 619 
Oil (thousand gallons)-.-......-_..... 578, 309 715, 419 881,673 841, 771 874, 234 891, 589 
| 
Principal products: 
Gas, for sale (million cubic feet) _______ 150, 836 | 203,639 | 308,440 | 306,058 | 356, 554 359, 402 
Coke, for sale (thousand short tons) -_- 1, 641 2, 282 2, 458 2,031 | 2,175 2, 398 
Tar, for sale (thousand gallons) _____-_- 78, 340 | 125,939 | 120,528 | 118,766 | 108, 867 125, 274 


Value of gas for sale (thousands of dollars)_| 138, 615 175,066 | 282, 289 372, 032 | 394, 506 395, 969 


1 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 2 Thousand short tons. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Census figures for the manufactured-gas industry in 1925 show 
that, although there has been a steady decrease since 1909 in the 
number of establishments, there has been an increase in the number 
of wage-earners, horsepower of prime movers, quantity of output, 
and all financial items. (Table 35.) In 1925, the value of all 
products of this industry was $455,460,000, of which the value of 
gas for sale represented 87 per cent, or $395,969,000. The value of 
by-products were in about the same proportion as in 1923. The 
apparent decline in the quantity of gas reported in 1921 as compared 
with 1919 is owing to a change in the classification of certain estab- 
lishments which were no longer treated as engaged in the industry. 


Production and Sales. 

Statistics collected by the American Gas Association differ some- 
what from those of the Bureau of the Census, chiefly because of the 
different method of classifying establishments. These figures show 
a steady increase in the quantity of gas sold each year since 1905. 
The quantity sold in 1926, 459,326,000,000 cubic feet, was 53 per 
cent greater than that sold in 1919, and an increase of 9 per cent over 
the sales in 1925. Companies engaged in the manufacture of gas 
also purchased large quantities of coke-oven and natural gas, which 
amounted to 17 per cent and 12 per cent, respectively, of the total 
gas produced and purchased in 1926. 
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Although this business is not subject to sharp fluctuations in de- 
mand, the requirements for industrial purposes, representing pro- 
ably one-fourth of the total output, vary considerably with changes 
in business activity. 

Table 36.—Production, Purchase, and Sale of Gas by Companies Engaged in 
the Manufactured-Gas Industry 


{In millions of cubic feet] 


h 
nl Oa Purchased 
Year produced | produced = Gas sold 
ee Coke-oven} Natural 
; gas gas 
WY) OVS EES Sat = 2 eee ee a ae Ne oie! EE 322, 300 271, 300 51 000M Pec ceae na aee 300, 000 
NO 2a Boe ae pete ate nee eh mmc ge te od 350, 232 300, 823 UAOSSOO awa ten eee 319, 888 
LU Sooo as peg Seo Se ey SY Ae ee 360, 392 295, 162 37, 393 27, 837 326, 950 
EE GE oy Ny SEE Se 1 ee ee 389, 000 300, 682 52, 883 35, 435 350, 000 
R023 Ae en ee eae ee ee er ee era ey 418, 000 318, 718 65, 872 38, 410 384, 722 
Tl) ee ee oe ee ee eee 441, 381 324, 765 63, 350 53, 266 405, 200 
LORD su oe ere eR ye IE Aa eee a | 457, 100 324, 400 76, 600 56, 100 421, 400 
LO DG RA Pee oe ee ee ee Re eee ee 2 498, 184 (3) (3) (3) 2 459, 326 
GAS SOLD, YEARS 1904-1918 
: | A ; | 
Year | Amount | Year Amount Year Amount 
Lt Ne pe Seah es el a 113, 930 |) 143, 118 198, 839 
O05 ee eee tae ee | 112, 444 149, 431 204, 310 
JU ee eee eS eee | 122, 850 159, 101 231, 381 
LE Uy fe 2p eee eee eae 132, 012 178, 229 264, 493 
TOS Seer ee ee eee 138, 570 || 188, 286 271, 593 


1 Includes all other processes not segregated. 
2 Estimated. 
3 Quantity for 1926 not available. 


Source; American Gas Association. 
Prices. 

Prices of manufactured gas are not subject to the law of supply 
and demand, since they are usually fixed by the terms of franchise 
agreements or by regulations of the public authorities. The prices 
to different consumers, however, vary according to the quantities 
taken or the purpose for which the gas is used, lower rates being 
made for industrial and heating purposes than for ight. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics collects data on the net price of manufactured 
gas in large cities, on the basis of which a general weighted average 
is computed. (Table 37.) 

There has been a gradual decline in the average price of gas for 
household use since 1921. The average price as of December 15, 
1926, was 8 per cent lower than that of May 15, 1921. As compared 
with 1913, however, the price level in 1926 was 28 per cent higher. 
The average price for all cities, December 15, 1926, was $1.22 per 
thousand cubic feet. For individual cities the prices ranged from 
79 cents in Detroit and 80 cents in Birmingham to $2.10 in Butte. 
For the majority of cities the price was between $1 and $1.50 per 


thousand cubic feet. 
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Table 37.—Net Prices of Manufactured Gas for Household Use in Specified Cities 
Novre.—Prices based on a family consumption of 3,000 cubic feet per month. 


{Per 1,000 cubie feet] 


if 
Date | Price | Date Price Date Price 
. | ie + z 5° 
AVERAGE, ALL CITIES | AVERAGE, ALL CITIES AVERAGE, ALL CITIES 
SPECIFIED | SPECIFIED—contd. SPECIFIED—contd. 
| 
|, $095.1) Aun. 15;.1010 sees ee $1.04 || Dec. 15, 1924 $1. 24 
. 94 || Apr. 15, 1920_- 1.09 || June 15, 1925 1, 23 
.93 || May 15, 1921__ 1.32 || Dee. 15, 1925. 1, 23 
. 92 || Mar. 15, 1922__ a 1.29 || June 15, 1926_ 1, 28 
.91 || Mar. 15, 1928____ su 1. 25 || Dec. 15, 1926 1, 22 
295) || JUNG) 15, 102d. cea eS 1. 24 
— ! = — 
PRICES AS OF DECEMBER 15, 1926 
City Price City Price | City Price 
aR 
PA TIGM GA sane meas sere ers $1. 55: || Manchester__..-._...._- $1. 38°) Portland; (Orég. 22. 2s. cee $1.19 
Baltimore_-___- . 85 || Miemphis-_-___._- | 1.20 || Providence____-.- mee 1,13 
Birmingham__- -80 || Milwaukee_______. . 82 || Richmond--__.. 2333 1, 29 
IRoston ss. 1.18 || Minneapolis----_- ~ 95 ||| Rochester. .5-22.2 ae 1.00 
Bridgeport __-___- 145 | Mobile. 2-70.22. SONOS bs WORMS ees 262 a 1.00 
oes) meee 2 LOMIPINewarks=ocesese POO St. batileses sess. San .90 
Charleston __-_.-- 1.55 || New Haven_-__-- 1.13 || Salt Lake City____- 5 1. 52 
Chicago. ..__..- 1.02 || New Orleans____ 1.30 || San Francisco_-_-_-- Eat . 95 
Cleveland _ __ 1.25 |} New York-.- 1, 23 || Savannah___._- a8 1,45 
Denver_... 95 || Norfolk _- 1,33 || Scranton___ S 1.40 
Detroit. __- 79 || Omaha_____- 1.08 || Seattle_...____- = 1.45 
Fall River__- Hot pPeoriae: 2252528 | 93,20) Springfield, Ml== == 22 1, 25 
Indianapolis____- 1,05 || Philadelphia__-__-- A 1.00 | Washington, D. C_____- 1.00 
Jacksonville... .2---22.-2- 1,92 || Portland, Me-____----__- 1. 42 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


PETROLEUM AND REFINED PRODUCTS 


SUMMARY.—Perhaps the outstanding feature of the petroleum industry in 
1926 was the increase in domestic consumption of crude petroleum and in 
exports of refined products, which enabled the industry to absorb a 10,000,000- 
barrel increase in crude production and at the same time to withdraw substan- 
tial quantities from stocks. According to a preliminary estimate production 
amounted to 773,000,000 barrels, which was 1.2 per cent more than the record 
output of the previous year. In general the year was one of prosperity in the 
industry, overproduction of crude oil during the later months of the year being 
the one depressing feature, 

Imports of crude petroleum fell off about 1,500,000 barrels, or 2 per cent. 
Runs to stills showed an increase of 6 per cent over 1925, while stocks were 
reduced 396,000,000 barrels at the end of the year, which was somewhat lower 
than in either 1924 or 1925. 

The estimate of a total world production of 1,096,608,000 barrels indicated a 
3 per cent increase over 1925. Toward this total, as in the three previous 
years, the United States contributed more than seven-tenths, and of the quanti- 
tative increase about two-fifths came from the United States. Crude produc- 
tion in some other countries also increased in 1926. Much potential produc- 
tion was opened up in areas of limited transportation facilities or markets, such 
as Colombia, Venezuela, Rumania, Russia, and Persia. The refining industry in 
foreign countries made some progress in 1926, although it is still inadequate 
to take care of the demand. 
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The production of all refined products was greater than in the preceding 
year, the percentage increases ranging from one-tenth of 1 per cent in the case 
of gas and fuel oil to 15.5 per cent in the case of gasoline. The percentage 
yields of gasoline continued to increase coincident with the installation of addi- 
tional cracking equipment, and new production records were established with 
monotonous regularity. Exports of all refined products except lubricating oils 
increased. 

The combination of relatively low crude production, increased consumption, 
and withdrawals from stock maintained prices at high levels during the first 
half of the year, but later prices declined on account of the inability of the in- 
dustry to absorb the output of flush fields such as Seminole and the Panhandle. 


Table 38.—Petroleum Summary 


[Quantities in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons] 


ret cent 
= change 
Item 1914 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 ! 1925 to 
1926 
Crude oil: 
Production in the United 
States. 225 tsa == a. ss 265, 763 | 472,183 | 557,531 | 732,407 | 713,940 | 763, 743 |? 766,504 SEI 2 
Per cent of world 
total 65. 2 61.7 64.9 71.9 70. 4 Vf sess S7Ore |e eee oe 
en poerts: 2.2.26. -05 i 16, 913 | 125,364 | 127,308 | 82,015 77,775 | 61,824] 60,384 —2.3 
Production: 
Gasoline, naphtha, etc__--| 34,763 | 122,704 | 147,672 | 179, 903 | 213,326 | 259, 601 | 299, 734 +15. 5 
Hcorosone..—2 2-222. 46,078 | 46,313 | 54,913 | 55,927 60,026 | 59,689} 61, 768 +3. 5 
Gas:and ftte] oil 2--22-222 88, 907 | 230, 091 | 254,910 | 287,481 | 320,476 | 364, 991 | 365, 195 +0. 1 
Lubricating oil_---------- 12,329 | 20,896 | 23,304 | 26,128 | 27,498} 31,055 | 32, 293 +4.0 
Exports, domestic: 
(Crideiilet tee os 2, 970 8, 865 9,995 | 17,061] 17,605 | 13,125] 15, 406 +17.4 
Refined products, liquid‘_| 48,716 | 57,534 | 59,592 | 77,872] 93,387 | 93,843 | 108,177 +15.3 
Weighted average price: 
Crude oil (wells), per 
barrelises:2 S2- ob a2%. 3 $0. 93 $1. 86 $1. 78 $1. 71 $1. 84 $1. 96 $2. 03 +3. 6 
Gasoline, per gallon_-_--_- . 130 +223 malig, nll is) . 159 . 166 eliZo) +5.4 
Kerosene, per gallon-_---- . 076 . 129 . 124 . 128 mle 28) 147 +19. 5 


1 Preliminary. 

2 Not including petroleum consumed on leases and produced but not transported from producing proper- 
ties. Estimated production, including these items, 773,000, 000 barrels. 

3 Based on estimated total, 773,000,000 barrels. 

41914 production, Bureau of the Census. 

5 Does not include fuel or bunker oil laden on vessels engaged in foreign trade. 


GENERAL POSITION AND CHARACTER 


The petroleum industry includes the production and transportation 
of crude oil, the refining of the crude oil by fractional distillation and 
other processes into a variety of products, and an elaborate system 
of transporting and distributing these products. During 1926 there 
were 18,965 oil wells completed as compared with 16,559 in 1925, 
bringing the total number of producing wells to approximately 335,- 
000. There were 90,000 miles of pipe-lines in the United States on 
May 1, 1926, with a cubic capacity of 15,750,000 barrels. On June 
30, 1926, there were 384 tank vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over of 
American registry, with an aggregate gross tonnage of 2,319,314, 
used principally for mineral oil. During the year approximately 
145,300 tank cars were used for transporting petroleum products. 
At the close of 1926 there were 465 completed refineries in the United 
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States with a daily crude-oil capacity of 3,061,000 barrels, as compared 
with 510 completed refineries of 2,853,000 barrels capacity the 
previous year. 

Although the United States produces seven-tenths of the world 
output of crude petroleum considerable quantities are also imported 
to meet the ever-growing demand for exports of refined products and 
the increasing home consumption. Petroleum refining is one of 
the largest industries in value of products, but the manufacturing 
processes are relatively inexpensive and the cost of materials repre- 
sents about four-fifths of the total value of output. (Table 44.) 


Chart V.—CRUDE PETROLEUM: PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, STOCKS, AND 
RUNS TO STILLS, BY MONTHS 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


CRUDE PETROLEUM 


Production was approximately 773,000,000 barrels, of which 
766,500,000 barrels were transported from producing properties and 
the estimated balance of 6,500,000 barrels were burned as fuel or 
added to producers’ storage. This constitutes a record production, 
being an increase over the previous high figures of 1925 of 1.2 per cent. 

Imports of crude petroleum in 1926 amounted to 60,384,000 barrels, 
a slight decrease from 1925. Mexico showed a declining output, but 
continued the chief foreign source of supply. Imports from Vene- 
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zuela and Colombia, where new fields have recently been developed, 
showed large increases over 1925. 

Exports of crude petroleum, including foreign exports, in 1926, 
amounted to 15,407,000 barrels, most of which was consigned to 
Canada. This represents an increase over 1925 of 16 per cent. 
The export trade in crude petroleum remained much less important 
than our exports of refined oils. 


Table 39.—Petroleum: Production, Exports, and Imports of Crude, and Exports 
of Refined Products 


Crude oil 
- as : k Pe 
F exports 0 
So a Produc. Net refined 
aan Value | Exports | Imports | retained , products 
supply 
= ; : i ior 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
barrels | dollars barrels barrels barrels barrels 

Se TESO US eee an te ee ee 12, 519 19, 678 528 Qe © is eee 6, 026 
ee TRS Ee ee EU co ee } 29,249] 23,381 | 1,719 () | afeee ese | 12, 084 
EROS SOD gente mm. eee Se ANS AS 9 51,095 | 35, 708 | 2, 606 () ays ead 16, 751 
Rete cel he] ie eae Fee ee ee es Be 59,498 | 56, 836 2, 907 COARSE renee ee | 20, 240 
ROOM UO0 Det Be to a eS oe I St 102, 083 83, 524 3, 029 (1) | paeeeee. ! 22, 317 
ie oe A OR eee ee ee eee ee ee 172,769 | 119, 572 3, 686 Op teletncw eee 30, 521 
EO TOL Rene 5 bee Aa Te ee ed 247,739 | 185, 793 4, 134 12,080 | 255, 685 44, 475 
(TN Ut eR ea ee eee ae Oe eae 362, 661 735, 698 5, 413 49, 531 406, 779 58, 896 
RDI 1QO nieces teat ot ne «okt RE eT 647,961 | 999,186 | 213, 559 94,857 | 729, 259 76, 465 
TOUS Wee NE en hay an Be Fe Se | 855,928 | 703, 944 4,901 37,736 | 388, 763 59, 727 
Te Le EN RR I eee ee 378, 367 | 760,266 | 26,019 52, 822 | 425, 170 52, 641 
O20 Fee Fe 2 ee eee ae Ag ee! 442, 929 |1, 360, 745 28,757 | 106,175 | 540, 347 65, 278 
re hes et RE IRE Kea E ges = cis he 472,183 | 814,745 28,940 | 125,364 | 588, 607 57, 5384 
2 ees Sen ee py ee 557, 531 | 895,111 | 210,163 | 127,308 | 674, 676 59, 592 
DOSS deo. cc. eer ere eet ee Re | 732, 407 978,430 | ? 17,385 82,015 | 797,037 77, 872 
1924 . .- Sepwebe rw denice a dren vere eds 94 bree: 713, 940 |1, 022, 683 | 217,973 77, 775 773, 742 93, 387 
LODD=* s Rees eh Oe ee ee § 763, 743 |1, 284,960 | 2 13,335 61, 824 812, 232 93, 938 
LG) Tey ae OSL See Se a ete 766, 504 (4) 2 15, 407 60, 384 811, 481 108, 423 


1 Not reported separately. 

? Includes foreign exports. For previous years data are for domestic exports. 
3 Preliminary, subject to revision. See also Note 2, Table 38. 

4 Not available. 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


Production in 1926 was characterized by a steady increase in out- 
put. In general, the increasés in production during the first half of 
the year resulted from the stimulating influence of increased con- 
sumption on development work in old fields; those of the last half of 
the year, from the discovery or development of new fields. The 
daily average production for December was 2,325,000 barrels, 21 per 
cent above that of January. 

The mid-continent district, comprising the producing areas of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas and the inland fields of Louisiana 
and Texas, was again the dominant factor in the production of crude 
petroleum in the United States with an output of 422,590,000 barrels. 
The Appalachian area, which at one time was the center of produc- 
tion, but which is now unimportant in point of volume, registered an 
increase of 4 per cent in output under the stimulation of considerable 
drilling and the use of improved methods of recovery. 
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California, though it was unable to maintain the production rate 
of the previous three years, continued as the leading producing 
State, with 224,117,000 barrels, Oklahoma was second with 
179,272,000 barrels, and Texas third, with 163,933,000 barrels. 
Of the two last-named States, Texas showed the greater gain over 
1925 and led in output during the last half of the year. 

Of the total production in 1926, 629,462,000 barrels, or 82 per 
cent, was light crude of 24° A. P. I. and above, and 137,042,000 
barrels heavy crude of gravity below 24° A. P. I. In comparison 
with 1925 this indicates an increase in the proportion of light crude 
produced, which condition seems likely to continue as a result of 
developments at Seminole. 


Chart VI.—CRUDE PETROLEUM: PRODUCTION BY DISTRICTS 
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Table 40,—Production of Crude Petroleum, by Districts 


Thousands of barrels of 42 U. S. gallons 


District eT ck = 
1900 1910 1915 1920 1923 1924 1925 1926 1 
| if = 
Totalziiprshs secs? 63, 621 | 209, 557 | 281,104 | 442,929 | 732,407 | 713,940 | 763,743 | 766, 504 
Eastern districts: | 
Appolachiane pases e. se 36, 295 | 26,893 | 22,860 | 30,630) 28,225 27,056 | 27,610 28, 617 
Lima-Indiang 222 ens | 21, 759 7, 254 4, 269 2, 407 2, 404 2, 287 2, 120 2, 041 
Illinois and southwest 
Indigna. vais ed ger e  n eo 33,143 | 19,042 | 11,427 9, 500 8, 747 8, 512 8, 420 
Mid=continentae-. 2-5 on 917 | 59,217 | 128, 294 | 250,111 | 348, 460 | 375,479 | 424,331 | 422,590 
Guliicoasti task. pes Lees Pee Bes ee ee a 9,680 | 20,579 | 27,682 | 33,271 | 28,569 | 833,112 44, 074 
Rocky Mountain-___-_._____- 323 i 4,454 | 17,282 | 47,653 | 2 42,869 | 35,554 36, 547 
Californiasss 1 i Pee 4,325 | 73,011 | 86,592 | 108,377 | 262,876 | 228,983 | 232,492 | 224,117 
Othorn Saeekae eee wees 2 4 14 it TST eS Pe 312 498 


1 Preliminary, subject to revision. See also note 2, Table 38. 
2 Including Alaska and Utah. 

3 Michigan and Alaska. 

4 Michigan. 

Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
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Table 41.—Crude Petroleum Production! and Runs to Stills, by Months 


f (Thousands of barrels] 


District 
Total eat 
Period produc-| Illinois f nage 
tion? |Appala-| Lima- | 22¢ | Mid’ | quit | Rocky! cali- | stills 
chian |Indiana raat ent coast | “tain 3 fornia 
Indiana 
1925 | 
DORURLY > eae ence Lee 59, 519 | 2, 183 166 718 | 33,066 | 2,013 2, 630 | 18, 743 57, 480 
Repruary ono: ae eee 54, 045 2, 082 165 656 | 29, 913 1,857 | 2,502 | 16,870 | 53,121 
March San ace a eee 60, 433 2,322 183 778 | 32,962 | 2,645 2,917 | 18,626 | 59, 552 
2X70) WW este ars Soe te ae 61, 431 2, 327 190 642 | 34, 726 2,716 | 2,870 | 17,960 | 59,310 
Tyla aah <A ese 68,082 | 2, 268 183 715 | 40,156 | 3,082} 2,858 | 18,820} 62,379 
SRT Otna ss 5 See aay a eae ee 66,675 | 2,350 198 722 | 38, 515 2,810 | 2,792 | 19,288 | 64, 913 
EWU EE cee at Renee bie a ae Se A ee 67,318 | 2,389 193 748 | 37, 565 2,980 | 3,032 | 20, 411 67, 575 
AUOUSE = 22 fe ae ee 66, 887 | 2,299 182 696 | 36,775 2, 761 3,168 | 21,006 | 67,016 
Septem Pelwatoas oe a eee ee 64,708 | 2,312 179 721 | 35, 494 2,748 | 3,191 | 20, 063 62, 115 
Octopen: 2-55 s esta a ata 64, 352 2, 344 173 731 | 35,071 2, 767 | 3,251 | 20,015 63, 970 
Novem ber:---se ose 8 61, 459 2, 153 152 687 | 33, 685 2, 544 3, 142 | 19, 096 60, 310 
December he eae eae | 60, 943 2, 241 157 689 | 33,038 | 2,535 | 3,033 | 19,250 ; 62,179 
1926 ’ 
JORRSP Vice > ee ee ee | 59, 672 2,168 | 157 689 | 31,799 | 2,734! 3,053 | 19,070 | 61,352 
Be bruarys:— > ee oe | 54, 566 2,118 | 158 655 | 28,960 | 2,592 | 2,917 | 17,164 | 56,575 
iNWarchi <= 1a rae ne, 60, 671 2, 391 179 779 | 32,460 | 2,663 | 3,371 | 18,826 | 63,000 
£0) cl ee. Se es ee 59,992 | 2,379 171 633 | 32, 874 2,665 | 3,174 | 18,092 | 61,786 
Ia Vek See 2 2 OS 62,556 | 2,359 178 707 | 34, 667 2,707 | 3,267 | 18, 667 65, 633 
MUNObsasss Stee kad VES 61, 742 2, 449 195 718 | 34,310 | 2,536 | 3,262 | 18,269 | 65,092 
ibe. oR eS See | Spare 9 64,893 | 2,497 185 737 | 35,824 | 3,546 | 3,356 | 18, 743 67, 624 
Aviclispaeeee ees e Pcie 66,525 | 2, 466 177 724 | 36,459 | 4,773 | 3,154 | 18,765 | 67, 861 
een bere a ote ee 65, 300 2, 461 171 712 | 36, 080 4,815 2,948 | 18, 105 66, 684 
October - - __- as Ss ee 69, 043 2, 491 168 704 | 39, 040 4, 788 2, 871 | 18, 966 69, 199 
November: 22) 230-2 oe 69, 483 2, 386 146 672 | 39, 433 4,992 2,661 | 19,173 67, 935 
Wecembers-e-— - see ee 72, 061 | °.2, 452 156 690 | 40,684 | 5, 263 2,513 | 20, 277 69, 820 


1 Not including petroleum consumed on leases, and produced but not transported from producing 
properties. 

2 Including in 1926 small quantities each month produced in Michigan. 

3 Including Alaska and Utah. 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


The consumption of crude petroleum in 1926, as measured by runs 
to stills of both domestic and foreign crude, amounted to 782,561,000 
barrels, an increase over 1925 of 5.8 per cent. Of this amount, 
737,598,000 barrels, or 94 per cent, were of domestic origin and 
44,963,000 barrels were of foreign origin. No figures are yet available 
of the amounts of crude petroleum burned in the raw state in 1926, 
though it seems certain that the total was smaller than for several 
years past. 

Stocks of crude petroleum in the United States as indicated in 
Table 43 declined throughout most of the year 1926. Total stocks 
of crude petroleum east of California on December 31, 1926, were 
278,077,000 barrels as compared with 299,369,000 barrels at the 
beginning of the year. Stocks of crude petroleum and fuel oil in 
California declined 11,303,000 barrels for the year owing primarily 
to a disastrous fire in April. 
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Table 42.,—Indicated Consumption of Crude Petroleum 


Nots.—Consumption is calculated from production, stocks, export and import figures and represents 
not that of finished products by final consumers but of crude oil by refiners and oil used for road and other 
purposes. 

{Thousands of barrels] 


Change Indi- 


Sean Produc- pee Domestic) in stocks| cated Oil run 
tion reexports exports end of |consump-| to stills 


year tion 


18, 139 3, 168 || =F4702)|" 200, 771 | 22 - =e 
20, 797 4,096 | —16,972 | 334,440 246, 992 
30, 127 4,098 | +10,760 | 350, 585 315, 132 
37, 736 4,901 | —23,510 | 412, 273 326, 025 
52, 727 5,924 | +4,708 | 420, 462 361, 520 
105, 462 8,045 | +17,933 | 522, 413 433, 915 


125, 290 8, 866 | +67,876 | 520,731 443, 363 
127, 141 9,995 | +78, 384 | 596, 293 500, 706 
80, 500 17,061 | +82,175 | 713, 671 581, 238 
77, 407 17, 605 |! +39,713 | 734, 029 643, 719 
61, 614 13,125 | +11,207 | 801,025 739, 920 
60, 383 15, 405 | —32,595 | 844,077 782, 561 


o 


1 See note 6, Table 43. 2 See note 2, Table 38. 
Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


ry os 


4 
Table 48.—Stocks of Crude Petroleum as of December 31! 


(Thousands of barrels of 42 U. S. gallons] 


Stocks 1920 | 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Pipe-line and tank-farm net stocks, by 
district of origin: | 
iAppalachian sss ae eee eee 3, 427 6, 838 8, 868 9, 210 9, 286 8, 493 7, 791 
Mima-Indiang = see see eeee see 1, 0388 1, 014 685 975 1, 221 971 666 
Ijlinois and southwestern Indiana-- 2, 965 7,567 | 10,140} 11,091 | 10,870 | 10,582 11, 770 
Mid-continentaoses eee a= ase see 75, 690 | 102,401 | 152, 573 | 202, 904 | 210,558 | 195,941 | 173, 693 
Gulf'coast= a eee ee 11,163 | 17,606 | 24,781 | 23,974] 20,200 | 19, 263 20, 031 
Rockys Mountaines= sec = eee 636 1, 635 1,991 | 19,704 | 28,672 | 28,995 28, 042 
Producers’ stocks 42)" 22 ---=_—- eee ene 3, 586 5, 139 8, 428 9, 850 8, 389 7, 560 (3) 
Refiners’ stocks: 
Domestic. sss) Stas Jae 21,261 | 26,562 | 22,558 | 29,756 | 27,890 | 22,969 32, 251 
Horeign 442 4 sso 2s soe oe eee ee eee ee ene 11, 247 3, 503 3, 294 4, 188 3, 224 
Importers’ stocks (foreign). ------------ 47,442 | 4 18, 540 5, 062 4, 754 734 407 609 
Total stocks east of California__._| 127, 208 | 182,302 | 246,333 | 315, 721 | 321,114 | 299,369 | 278, 077 
California (gross stocks)§____-_--------- 22,240 | 35,022 | 49,375 | 62, 162 | ® 96,482 |6 129,434 | § 118, 131 
Grand)}totals2 22 =-2- esa ase 149, 448 | 217,324 | 295, 708 | 377, 883 | 417,596 | 428,803 | 396, 208 


1 Reported by revised method. 

2 Exclusive of producers’ stocks in California. 

3 Not available. 

4 Refiners’ stocks of foreign crude oil included in importers’ stocks prior to 1922. 

5 Including producers’, pipe-line, and tank-farm (but not refinery) stocks of crude oil, residuum, and 


tops. 
6 Including fuel oil to the amount of 26,669,000 barrels in 1924, and to an indeterminable amount in 
1925, and 1926. 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


REFINED PRODUCTS 


The value of the output of the refining industry in 1925, as reported 
by the Bureau of the Census and shown in Table 44, amounted to 
$2,373,178,000, as compared with $1,793,000,000 in 1923. This was 
an increase of 32 per cent. Of the total value of products the cost 
of materials represented about four-fifths as in previous years. 
Almost 23 per cent more crude oil was consumed by the industry in 
1925 than in 1923. 
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The refineries in 1926 treated a total of 824,869,000 barrels of oil 
of all kinds, including rerun partly finished products. Of this amount 
737,598,000 barrels represented domestic crude oil, and 44,963,000 
barrels imported crude oil. 


Chart VII.\ PRINCIPAL PETROLEUM PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, 
STOCKS, AND DOMESTIC DEMAND, BY MONTHS 


pega OF BARRELS s 
AS & FUEL O/ fam 


10) 
GASOLINE 
ee 


1926 


Gasoline continued to be the most important refinery product and 
every effort was made in 1926 to increase its yield from crude petro- 
leum run to stills. The percentage recovery of gasoline as a result 
rose from 35.1 per cent in 1925 to 38.3 per cent in 1926. (Table 45.) 
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This increase in yield was owing to several factors, chief of which were 
greater use of the cracking process, the more widespread use of natural- 
gas gasoline, and improvements in refinery practice. In 1926, 31.3 
per cent of the total output of gasoline was produced by cracking as 
compared with 26.4 per cent in 1925. | 

The percentage yields of the three refinery products next in im- 
portance to gasoline—kerosene, gas oil and fuel oil, and lubricants— 
all declined somewhat in 1926, the total decrease about counter- 
balancing the increase in gasoline. 


Table 44.—\Petroleum Refining Industry 


Wage Value 
an ek earners | P horas. | Wages | Cost of | Value of | added by Be jen 
meats (average } power 8 materials | products manu- sanied 
number) facture 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
dollars dollars - dollars dollars barrels 


67 12, 199 36, 127 6, 717 102, 859 123, 929 21,070 52, 011 
147 13, 929 89, 983 9, 830 199, 273 236, 998 37, 724 120, 775 
176 25, 366 | 128, 190 19, 397 325, 265 396, 361 71, 097 191, 263 
320 58, 889 | 238, 906 89,750 | 1,247,908 ; 1,632,533 | 384, 624 365, 272 
366 63, 189 (2) 102, 294 | 1,382,170 | 1,727,440 | 345, 270 3 
382 66,717 | 391,154 | 103,834) 1,425,053 | 1,793,700 | 368, 647 601, 748 
358 65,218 | 406,101 | 104,485 | 1,886,603 | 2,373,178 | 486,575 737, 564 


Tee figures for 1921, 1923, and 1925 do not include establishments reporting products under $5,000 in 
value. 

2 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 

3 No exact data; estimated at 485,500,000 barrels of crude oil and partially run distillates. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, 


Table 45.—Percentage Yield of Major Refined Products from Crude Oil Run to 


Stills 
All regions 
Product 
1916 1918 | 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Gasclineit yas ee eee 19.8 26. 1 | 26.8 Siok 29.5 30.9 33.1 35. 1 38. 3 
KOLrOSONe . -s Fi eewte nde wn 14.0 13.3 | 12,7 10. 4 11.0 9.6 9.3 8.1 7.9 
Gas and fuel oil_._--..----- 45.0 53. 5 | 48.6 61.9 50.9 49.5 49.8 49, 3 46.7 
Lubricants.) + ae ee 6.0 6.1 | 5.7 4.7 4.7 4.5 4.3 4,2 4.1 
| 
Refinery districts 
. Indiana, Illinois, Oklahoma, 
East Coast Appalachian Bes Kansas, etc. 
| 
1916 | 1921 | 1926 | 1916 | 1921 | 1926 | 1916 | 1921 | 1926 | 1916 | 1921 | 1926 
Gasoline si. see eee 20.7 | 25.1 | 35.3°| 21,1 | 32.6 | 42.9 | 34.3 | 45.3 | 57.6 | 32.5 | 36.0 52.8 
Kerosen0_:----t te ee 22.4 | 11.1 9.4 | 27.3 | 19.1 | 14.8] 14.8 | 10.4 7.1 | 19.4 | 11.4 9.2 
Gas and fueliGil- see. ee 30.2 | 54.1 | 45.9 | 18.0 | 23.4 | 23.8 | 26.1 | 27.7 | 27.8 | 54.2 | 45.0 34,2 
Lubricants: 292 esse. a 12. 6 6.5 7.3 | 23.5 | 183 |168| 8&9 5.9 4.7 12%) oe 2.6 
Texas ieee ie Rocky Mountain California 
Gasolingeeseas saat ne tomes” 110.9 | 25.3 | 40,1 (1) 25.0°| 29.9) 31.9 | 52.2") 61.0) 11.7 | 14.8 24.9 
IK CrOSOHO vote ses eke eels 18.9] 12.3 /101)] @ 11.8] 9.4| 164] 10.7) 7.2) 49] 45 3.4 
Gas and fuelole. Fe 142.0) 55.7 | 41.5 | (1) | 48.5 | 48.4 | 53.4 | 44.3 | 27.9 | 67.2 | 70.3 69. 1 
Tarbricants 24. cess. hoe 12.3 | 5.2 6.2} () 1,2 a} ae 2n0 2.2 1.6 2. 2 1.3 


1 Louisiana included with Texas in 1916. 
Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
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Gasoline production for the year 1926 at refineries in the United 
States was 299,734,000 barrels, an increase over 1925 of 15.5 per 
cent. The indicated domestic demand for gasoline in 1926 totaled 
262,165,000 barrels, which was 17 per cent more than in 1925. 
Domestic demand reached its high point in August, which was the 
only month in which it exceeded production. The tendency of recent 
years to prolong the motoring season into the cooler months was very 
pronounced in 1926, and was reflected in large consumption of gaso- 
line throughout the year. 

Stocks of gasoline reflected the healthier tone in the industry, as 
additions to storage were small. Gasoline stocks on hand at refineries 
December 31, 1926, amounted to 39,023,000 barrels, which was only 
slightly above the stocks of the preceding year, 38,875,000 barrels. 


Table 46.—Refined Petroleum Products: Production, Imports, Exports, Stocks, 
and Domestic Demand 


Note.—Data on oil run to stills are shown in Table 42. For monthly figures sec Table 41. 
(Thousands of barrels] 


Gasoline Gas and fuel oil 


Period Stocks, | Domes- 


end of | tic de- 
period | mand 3 


Stocks, | Domes- 
end of | tic de- 
period ‘| mand 3 


Produc-| Im- Ex- 
tion | ports! | ports ? 


94, 235 203 | 9,097 | 10,638 | 81,783 |181, 602 |__...-.- 16, 487 | 17,003 | 163, 803 
116, 251 964 | 15,636 | 11,009 101, 208 |210, 987 |_______- 22, 080 | 19,938 | 185, 972 
122, 704 900 | 13, 134 | 13, 954 |107, 525 |230,091 |__.__-_- 22, 676 | 31,697 | 195, 656 
147, 672 | 1,479 | 14,156 | 21,043 |127, 906 |254,910 | 2, 947 | 18,479 | 31,065 | 240, 010 
179,903 | 4,555 | 20,741 | 28, 014 |156, 746 |287, 481 | 12, 286 | 33, 372 | 36,072 | 261, 388 
213, 326 | 3,453 | 28,967 | 30, 823 185,003 /320, 476 | 12,927 | 37,249 | 39,774 | 292, 452 
259,601 | 3,813 | 31,497 | 38,875 |223, 865 |364, 991 | 12,245 | 36, 088 | 24, 681 5 

299, 734 | 6,052 | 43,473 | 39,023 |262, 165 /365,195 | 14,430 | 38,351 | 24,898 | (5) 


Per cent change 


HPONY NV20 8 se. =f, Dal) tro. 4 1-188.) | =feOr: FT ser On deol 78 eee leGs.B a)s cts Olen ee = 
1926 
January—March----- 68, 335 | 1,309 | 9,700 | 46,121 | 52,698 | 85,899 | 3,395 | 9,147 | 20,037 (5) 
‘A pril-Juness2 222! 2 74, 513 | 1,539 | 12,530 | 40,779 | 68, 864 | 88,539 , 4,372 | 9,580 | 22,554} (5) 
July-September---_- 76,806 | 1,392 | 11,127 | 33, 257 | 74,593 | 93,313 | 3,931 | 8,759 | 27,151 (5) 


October-December--| 80,080 | 1,812 | 10,116 | 39,023 | 66,010 | 97,444 | 2,732 | 10,865 | 24, 898 (5) 


Kerosene Lubricants 

55, 753 93,586. | 8,079.) 00, 188-1 20; 161 io 22 SS 6, 598 | 3, 269 13, 600 
55, 240 20, 878 | 9, 359 | 33, 082 | 24,938 |...-_-_- 9,643 | 3,822] 14,742 
46, 313 | 18,016 | 8,119 | 29, 5387 | 20,896 |.._....- 6, 936 5, 735 12, 047 
54, 913 | 21, 489 | 6,692 | 34,354 | 23) 304 | 43| 7,941) 5,613 | 15, 528 
55, 927 | 7 | 20, 347 7, 231 35, 048 | 26, 128 | 29°) 8,872 | 6,138 17, 260 
60, 026 10 | 21,961 | 8/594 | 36,712 | 27, 498 11 | 11,988; 6,420] 18, 124 
59, 689 19 | 21, 212 7,121 39, 969 | 31,055 37 9, 678 7, 253 20, 581 
61, 768 ~ 75 | 22,060 | 8,575 | 38, 329 | 32, 293 33 | 9, 438 7,576 | 22, 565 

Per cent change | 
from 1995: s2.6.4-= +3, 5 |+294. 7 +4.0 | +20.4 ==4, I +4.0 | —10.8 aD) +4. 5 +9. 6 

1926 

January-March-_-_-_- 15, 384 | 2| 5,324 | 7,004 | 10,179 7, 742 | if 2, 256 7, 640 5, 106 
April-June-__-------- 15, 256 8 | 4, 984 7, 881 9, 403 8, 236 | 17 2, 629 7, 314 5, 950 
July-September____- 15, 246 62 | 6,144 | 8,162] 8,883 | 8, 124 | Bale 2 digaieey, 140 6, 182 
October-December_-| 15, 882 3 | 5,608 | 8,575 | 9,864} 8,191 | 4| 2,441 | 7,576 5, 327 


1 Data except for gasoline not available prior to October, 1922. 

2 Including shipments to Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. 

3 Indicated deliveries by refineries for United States consumption. 
4 East of California only, for gas and fuel oe 

5 Not available. 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of eens. 
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Table 47.—Production of Refined Petroleum Products, by Months 


[Thousands of barrels] 


a = an 


Gasoline Gas and fuel oil 
Month ae = 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1921 1022 1923 1924 1925 1926 

5 SEAS Ficog OY 9 | ees ENE AEE eS OG Epa She st ba | 

Janvaryee 2 10, 963} 10, 586] 14, 850) 16, 555) 20, 043) 23, 208} 19, 921) 20,431) 23, 557| 25, 307/ 28, 000; 28, 981 
February ---_--- 9, 243} 9,481) 13, 539] 16, 279) 19, 182} 21, 259) 17,441] 18,121] 21,490 24,417) 25, 355) 27, 094 
Mayes 222-334 9, 995; 11, 245] 15,017) 17, 696) 20, 631| 23, 868] 18, 056] 20, 217) 23,116 26,534) 28, 825) 29, 824 
Noy ai eR eae 10, 148] 11, 260, 14, 739) 17,971) 20, 752] 24, 296] 19, 368] 18, 849) 23, 256) 26, 589} 29, 453) 29, 029 
VRS Vi: SEE ec 10, 680} 12, 230] 15, 041} 18, 552) 21, 996) 25, 271) 19, 461] 22, 303} 23,004) 27, 522| 30, 441] 30, 380 
URING 2S 8e= ae 10, 246) 12, 522| 15,160] 17, 550) 22,488] 24, 946] 19, 675) 21,501) 23, 116) 26, 350) 32, 519) 29, 130 
Avi py aes eM = oie 9, 991! 13, 565) 15, 165) 17, 666] 23, 073} 25, 504] 19, 224] 22, 834) 25,077} 26, 257| 34, 495) 31, 461 
AMPUSh + eT. _.| 10, 276} 13, 094} 15,451] 17, 995] 23, 191| 25, 942) 18,677) 22, 483) 24,063) 27, 791) 33, 502) 31, 154 
September-_____ 9,927) 12, 774| 14, 851) 17, 864) 21,573) 25, 360) 18, 772) 21, 854) 24,586) 26, 521) 30,579, 30, 698 
Octoberss- 2... 10,499) 18,483) 15, 692) 18,111) 22,488) 26, 337) 19, 852| 21,943) 25,471) 27, 635] 31, 559| 32, 444 
November-_-_-_-_-| 10, 283} 13, 502) 14, 704| 18, 144} 21, 946] 26, 245} 19,030} 21, 228) 25, 189) 27, 003) 29, 306 31, 624 
December-__-_-__- 10, 453] 13,930) 15, 694) 18, 943} 22, 238] 27, 498) 20, 614] 23, 146) 25, 556) 28, 550) 30, 957) 33, 376 

Kerosene Lubricants 

January 1. eeee 4,890) 4,117) 5,058) 5,185) 5,897) 5,122) 2,045) 1,769) 2,078) 2, 251 2,467) 2,648 
February__-.-.| 3,883] 3,981) 4,295) 4,686) 5,101} 4,746} 1,725) 1,646) 1,845) 2,234) 2,401) 2,448 
March’: Ses 4,030) 4,257; 4,540 4, 763, 5, 228) 5,516] 1,733) 1,747) 2,161) 2,408) 2,831) 2,646 
SAUD DI Soe, coat 3,718] 4,495] 4,332) 4,838) 4,774] 5,037] 1,820) 1,737| 2,159] 2,309] 2,559] 2.692 
Mig ye ae gee 3,458) 4,139) 4,504) 4,762! 4,810} 5,210) 1,667} 1,901] 2,509) 2, 486) 2,609) 2, 863 
JUpewsts a. seee 3,372} 4,135) 4,264) 4,360) 4,600} 5,009] 1,502! 1,908) 2,279} 2,309) 2,500) 2,681 
aya at ae a 3, 303} 4,593) 4,482) 4, 624 4,592) 4,877} 1,569} 2,184] 2,237) 2,083) 2,499) 2,831 
August2 es. 3,420) 4,390) 4,434) 4,860) 4,465) 5,162} 1,583) 2,115) 2,078} 2,209} 2,675) 2,648 
September -___- 3, 667| 4,713} 4,612) 5,043) 4,710) 5,207) 1,644! 1,954) 2,076) 2,148) 2,565) 2,645 
October. 22s! 4,344) 5,124) 4,556) 5,540) 5,121) 6,126) 1,809) 2,080) 2,095) 2,315) 2,608) 2,768 
November-_-_-- 4.173) 5,582] 5,257; 5,560} 5,064/ * 5,357) 1,833) 2,125) 2,289) 2,261! 2,630) 2,724 
December-_--___- 4,055) 5,387] 5,593) 5,805) 5,327} 5,399) 1,966} 2,138] 2,327) 2,485) 2,711) 2,699 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
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‘ 


Prices of mineral oils in 1926 were higher than for several years 
past. The average price of crude oil was $2.03 per barrel, the highest 
for any year since 1920. The crude oil price was at its highest level 
in June when it averaged $2.15; it declined steadily during the 
remainder of the year and reached about the same price as in the 
previous January. The average prices per gallon of gasoline and 
kerosene for 1926 were 17.5 cents and 14.7 cents, respectively, an 
increase of 5 per cent and 11 per cent over 1925. Both of these com- 
modities attained their maximum prices in the summer months. 
The price of fuel oil was very steady throughout the year, a reflection 
of the stabilizing influence exerted by its demand for cracking. The 
price of lubricating oil declined steadily throughout the year. 

Although the demand for gasoline has increased more than that 
for other petroleum products, the price advance over pre-war levels 
has been less in the case of gasoline. As compared with 1913 the 
average price of crude oil at the wells in 1926 had increased 78 per 
cent, the price of kerosene 87 per cent, of fuel oil 38 per cent, and of 
lubricants 70 per cent, while the increase in the price of gasoline was 
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only 12 percent. This has been largely the result of the new cracking 
process for the recovery of gasoline which has been employed to a 
greater extent during recent years. 


Chart VIII—INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF CRUDE PETROLEUM AND 
GASOLINE 


INDEX NUMBERS (1913 =!100) 
300 


All Commodities 


ie) 
1913] 1914 1191511916 1922 11923 | 1924 


INDEX NUMBERS(1913=100) 
300 


| | 
ieardiaea 


I9I7/ 191811919 | 1920 


Prices of gasoline were as usual stimulated by seasonal demand in 
the summer months and continued strong until the end of the year, 
the December price being 13 per cent higher than that of January. 
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Table 48.—Mineral Oil Prices in the United States 


[These prices calculated by Joseph E. Pogue, of New York, are based on similar compilations by Pogue 
and Lubin in ‘‘History of Prices During the War,’’ published by the War Industries Board. The 
weighted average prices were calculated from weekly quotations in trade journals, crude prices (at wells) . 
covering five principal grades from different fields; gasoline and kerosene prices from tank wagon at 
five principal cities; fuel-oil prices ex-refinery for five refinery locations; and lubricating oil jobbing 


quotations for five different grades] 


Average prices Relative prices (1913 average =100) 
Year : Lubri- ae 
aca Caer pees Fueloil| cating Crpde Gae% Kero- | yet oil ae 
; (barrel)| oi oi ine sene | ‘ 
(barrel) | (gallon)! (gallon) (gallon) | oil 
See Meal Hi $1.14 | $0. 156 | $0.079 | $1.06 | $0. 154 100 100 100 100 100 
LOO tS ces bea eee 220 . 222 .127 1. 59 «322 197 142 162 149 209 
1O20 eee a a ee oF 3. 44 . 265 lat 2.79 . 490 302 170 217 262 318 
he) ee ee ae rie 1. 86 . 223 . 129 1.30 . 276 163 143 164 122 179 
1922. See cee 1.78 217 . 124 1, 24 . 204 156 140 158 | 117 | 132 
NOS ee. 2 eee ilerg(il aelcess . 128 1. 20 . 194 150 112 163 | 113 125 
1028 tlt «ana et 1. 84 ~ 159. .127 1.35 . 230 161 102 162 127 149 
ODS Se ee eee 1. 96 . 166 7123 1. 46 . 261 A72 106 156 137 | 170 
LO 26 ee See ee ee 2. 03 - 175 . 147 1.47 . 261 178 112 187 138 170 
Table 49.—Average Mineral Oil Prices, by Months 
Note.—See headnote to Table 48. 
1 Lubri- : Lubri- 
Month Crude | Gaso-.| Kero- | Fuel oit| cating | CT™Ud® | Gase- |, Kero- | pei oil| cating 
oil line sene (barrel)! oil oil line sene (barrel) oil 
(barrel) | (gallon) Sree | (gallon) (barrel) | (gallon) | (gallon) (gallon) 
Average price, 1923 Average price, 1924 
January 22-5 Jase $1. 69 | $0.193 | $0. 132 $1. 26 | $0. 205 $1.72 | $0. 152] $0. 129 $1. 32 $0. 211 
February. eee 2. 04 . 201 13h 1.34 . 221 2. 08 ehFE . 134 1. 53 . 240 
Marchi) ce. sesh eee 2.13 . 206 ~ 131 1. 36 . 235 2.16 . 180 - 135 1. 46 . 243 
i 2. 11 . 199 . 129 1, 32 237 2.21 . 180 ~ 135 1.35 . 250 
1. 86 . 189 . 128 1, 22 . 205 2.19 .178 . 1381 1.29 . 242 
1, 82 . 195 . 128 LENG) . 195 2.13 . 169 . 130 1, 25 . 232 
70; . 194 . 128 1,13 .178 1.89 . 159 . 127 1, 24 . 220 
August. Sais Pe 1. 60 2172 . 128 1.14 . 169 1. 67 . 154 . 124 1. 22 «213 
September. ________- 1. 54 sol . 128 1.14 . 165 1.57 . 151 - 122 1.30 . 218 
Octobendsseseseaeee 1.40 . 142 - 123 1.13 . 165 1.47 . 136 . 122 1.33 . 225 
November-_-_____--- 1, 29 1381 . 125 1.09 . 170 1. 50 . 1384 . 122 1.36 . 226 
Wecember_-2-- 25. 1. 28 - 131 . 126 1.09 . 183 1. 52 . 184 . 122 1.51 . 243 
Average price, 1925 Average price, 1926 
DaIIAly oe so oeee $1. 59 | $0. 141 | $0, 122 $1. 59 | $0. 249 $1.88 | $0. 154 | $0. 126 $1. 46 $0. 281 
February 22-2228. 2. 05 - 175 . 124 1. 69 271 2. 01 159 133 1.40 . 282 
WEATOM. coos. eee 2.15 . 180 . 126 1. 63 . 269 2. 01 164 139 1.44 . 276 
‘Alp rill. eon) See! 2.07 ~175 . 126 1. 46 . 260 2. 00 169 140 DL . 267 
May --- 2. 05 .174 . 126 1.35 . 259 2.09 . 182 155 1. 50 . 263 
TUNG ee oe 2, 11 . 181 . 126 1.41 . 273 2.15 186 158 («1.44 . 263 
AUS ER SS a Set 2.16 . 184 . 126 1.40 273 2.11 186 150 1.42 . 261 
AgUSt: 2 ee eee 2. 03 cal Wie - 125 1. 41 . 260 2.10 .,186 154 1.50 . 255 
September_________- 1. 87 » LoL .119 1.33 . 250 2. 07 . 186 162 1558 . 248 
October== aes 1.81 . 148 .114 1.31 . 252 2.07 178 153 1.48 . 248 
November. -__-_---_- 1.81 . 150 119 1.37 . 254 1.99 174 149 1.50 . 246 
December-_-__-...__- 1. 87 . 152 - 125 1, 52 . 266 1. 86 . 174 143 1.48 . 243 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The history of the export trade in petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts has been one of almost uninterrupted progress since the begin- 
ning of the present century. In 1913 the total domestic exports of 
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crude oil and refined liquid products combined was more than double 
what it had been in 1900. In 1918 exports were almost three times 
as great as at the beginning of the century, and 27 per cent greater 
than in 1913. The unnatural stimulus given this trade by the war 
resulted in considerable instability in the years 1919 and 1920, but 
in 1921 equilibrium was again attained at a level slightly above that 
of 1918, and since that time there has been a continuous growth 
except for a slight decline in 1925. Total domestic exports of crude 
and refined liquid products in 1926 amounted to 123,829,000 barrels 
which was five times as much as in 1900, and 86 per cent more than in 
1921. Average export prices for refined liquid products rose to un- 
precedented levels during the war, and attained even higher levels 
in 1919 and 1920, but from that year until 1923 and 1924 there was 


Chart IX.—DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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a decline of 47 per.cent in these prices. During the past two years 
the up-trend has again appeared. Exports of crude oil have always 
been relatively small and have represented between 10 and 20 per cent 
of quantitative exports of liquid products, except during war years 
when the ratio was less than 10 per cent. 

The export trade in mineral oils during 1926 again increased in 
both quantity and value. The total quantity of refined liquid prod- 
ucts exported amounted to 108,423,000 barrels, valued at $497,482,- 
000, of which domestic exports represented 108,177,000 barrels, valued 
at $496,400,000. The latter represents an increase over 1925 of 15.3 
per cent in quantity and 17.5 per cent in value. Gasoline showed 
the most notable gain amounting to 39 per cent in quantity of exports. 
Exports of gas oil and fuel oil increased somewhat but the kerosene 
trade again showed little change from that of the previous year and 
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exports of lubricating oils actually declined. ‘There was practically 
no change in exports of any of the solid petroleum products. 


Table 50.—Domestic Exports of Petroleum and its Products 


oe as of Value (millions and tenths of millions of dollars) 
Y Grand total 
re Refined All | Refined 

Vere Crude liquid | Crude refined liquid 

Total ? oil prod- | Per cent oil prod- prod- 

ucts? | Amount?) of total ucts 3 ucts ? 

exports 
Dp 

LOO es fost BS 23, 497 38, 290 19, 737 82.8 5. 69 7.3 75.4 66. 3 
L0G ee een See cee 29, 060 38, 004 24, 371 87.5 5. 47 6.1 81.5 71.4 
Uh! NS Os Seeee ey tS aes 35, 774 4, 288 28, 685 101.4 5. 54 5.4 96. 0 85.0 
TOUS or eer lee aren eee 42,113 4, 806 34, 117 112.9 5. 48 6.2 106.8 95. 9 
Oho eter 202 oi pete SS 44, 845 4, 493 37, 850 136.1 5. 76 6.8 129.3 115.0 
LON ee ke ay 50, 871 4, 630 44, 622 159.9 6. 53 8.4 151.5 139. 7 
1904s sis Soe ee 53, 334 2, 970 48, 716 148. 4 7.17 5.0 143. 4 133. 7 
LO SNE hoes eR aes 55, 446 3, 768 61,377 158. 7 4, 54 4.3 154.5 138. 3 
HOLA Sp oe toe Ne eee Bl 62, 083 4, 096 57, 831 220.0 4.06 7.0 213.0 194.5 
1 Gee ok Se ee DT a ace 63, 122 4, 098 58, 999 273.9 4,44 rere 266, 2 245. 2 
LOT Sioa o ers shee ap eee 64, 629 4,901 59, 723 369. 6 6.11 12.1 357. 5 332. 2 
pI ee, 0) Dae ere ae 59, 351 5, 924 52, 641 374.5 4, 83 14.8 359. 7 327.0 
ESP Ni, Ses me ies See, ae 73, 320 8, 045 65, 278 589. 3 7,29 29.0 560. 3 519.3 
LOD Ue a) 2.8 Pepa em a 66, 618 8, 865 57, 534 399. 8 9.13 20. 2 379. 6 363. 5 
ICS PN eS Be Se 69, 828 9, 995 59, 592 344. 2 9, 14 18.3 325.9 312.6 
IO 2G. eyes ee ees 94, 967 17, 061 77, 872 365. 3 8. 93 23.1 342. 2 326. 6 
be Retin Wad) 5 el SS See 111, 082 17, 605 93, 411 442.5 9. 83 26. 5 416.0 392. 3 
LOD Greet ee Tae Bert 107, 063 13, 125 93, 843 473.0 9, 82 24.3 448.7 422.6 
L2G) Sect ee Sees 128, 829 15, 406 108, 177 554. 2 11. 76 28.5 525. 7 496. 4 


1 Including residuum. , 

2 Not including residuum. Including mineral spirits since 1924. 

3 Including paraffin wax since 1900, lubricating grease since 1912, petroleum ae since 1925, and 
petroleum coke in 1926. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 51.—Domestic Exports of Principal Petroleum Products 


Notre.—Quantities in thousands of barrels for liquid products; solid products in millions of pounds; 
values in thousands of dollars. The difference between the total values in this table and the values of 
all refined products in Table 50 are due to the inclusion of petroleum jelly and the omission of petroleum 
asphalt and petroleum ¢oke. 


Quantity Value 
~ Product a F i % ‘ 
1911— | 1921- 11—.| 1921- 

19151| 1995 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 10757") qoon | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
Total valwevs ose) secs rete le ee eel eve eS aN ey ee | pe ee ER ape 2388, 226/417, 288/447, 990/522, 527 
Per icont Of allexportssa see | soe ae |e eee oh eee ee eee ea 8.9 9.3 Susie Ait! 
Liquid products, total 3_______ 42, 767|276, 571| 93, 477| 93, 938)108, 423|120, 480)?363,787|392, 553/422, 894/497, 482 
Gasoline, naphtha, etc___-| 4,334] 21, 100] 28, 246] 30, 638) 42, 589} 21, 054/152, 050|167, 347/197, 492/263, 557 
Kerosene__---- Pedr res ee 20, 446) 21, 818] 21, 075) 21, 736| 62, 324) 85, 381) 88, 619] 84, 700) 99, 184 


26, 555} 34, 292) 32, 509) 34, 516)413, 533) 41, 207| 49, 353) 49, 040) 45, 354 
Lubricating oil 9. 266 


Insulating or transformer | 4,765, 8,840) 9,031) 9, 6964 % 775 }26, 792| 84,746] 86,669) 91, 063 ce Buz 
Ous 


1, 086 
Minerals pinits:62 75 ee. Ses eee cea 24 25 CVE Die) sales yar 345 309 396 
TVOSTC UIE ee orn ae oe eres 41,197 131 66 95 247| 4878 403 220 291) 1, 083 
Solid products: 
Lubricating grease.______- (8) 782 95 98 97] § 2,328) 4,395) 4,981) 5,396) 5, 213 
Paraffin wax 255 311 383 334 336} 8, 457] 13, 828] 18, 525| 18, 625] 18, 933 
Petroleum jelly_--_._._.-- (8) 78 10 6 5) 4679) 1,216) 1,229) 1,075 899 
® 

1 Fiscal years ended June 30. 5 Substitutes for turpentine, shown separately only since 1923. 

2 Not including mineral spirits. 6 Quantity not reported. 

3 Including residuum, 7 Average for 4 years, 1922 to 1925. 


4 Average for 3 years, 1913 to 1915. 8 Average for 4 years, 1912 to 1915. 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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The majority of foreign countries shared in the increased shipments 
of gasoline from the United States in 1926 as is indicated in Table 52. 
The United Kingdom continued to be our leading foreign market, 
taking a quantity 78 per cent greater than the year before. Notable 
increases also occurred in exports to France, the Netherlands, and the 
Scandinavian countries. Australia and New Zealand are also 
important and rapidly growing markets. Cuba took more than three 
times as much as in 1925. The United Kingdom was our leading 
customer for kerosene, but China and Japan also took large quantities. 
Some American countries took more kerosene and some less than the 
year before, the greatest increase being in exports to Canada and the 
greatest decrease.in exports to Mexico. The United Kingdom, 
Panama, Chile, and Canada were our best markets for gas and fuel 
oils in 1926, while the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and 
Belgium took more than half of the exports of lubricating oils. 


Table 52.—Domestic Exports of Principal Petroleum Products, by Countries of 
Destination 


[In thousands of barrels] 


Gasoline Kerosene Gas and fuel oil Lubricants 
Country 
1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 | 1925 1926 1 
| 
Grand \fotal2 5 ee 30, 638 | 42,589 | 21,075 | 21,786 | 32,509 | 34,516 | 9,596 9, 266 

Europe: 

United Kingdom_______.__-____-- 8, 237 | 14,629 | 2,548) 2,994 | 4,405] 5,709} 2,092] 2,201 

France__._.__.-- 6,143 | 7,371] 1,428| 2,008 515 680 | 1,708 | 1,588 

Germany 1, 103 1, 590 751 641 982 845 990 825 

Ifalyo7> 1, 052 1, 033 542 517 1, 139 279 517 459 

Belgium. 1,158 |" 1,027 712 556 544 527 833 677 

Netherland: 902 1, 708 1, 848 1, 762 426 534 149 187 

Spanos. it fee 3 674 813 157 168 210°} 243 143 140 

Scandinavian countries__..-_____- 1,134 | 1,798 | 1,148 | 1,142 974 753 411 804 
Asia and Australasia: 

IBTIPISUNInOIa. ee eee ee 2 2 1, 505 1, 748 60 (?) 408 378 

paps 2s Mele 2st os Soe 217 493 1, 490 2, 441 1, 585 2,149 | © 190 202 

OITA So ee oe wn ee ees 296 193 38, 216 2, 587 641 664 114 126 

PADSLDAIO Eee et eee ee 1, 542 1, 936 671 571 13 2 271 359 

New: Zealand 32424-2222 25) 794 975 122 109 710 995 61 71 

Fone K.Ont 2 sot ee, 16 64 517 186 346 290 27 25 

Philippine Islands: <_---72-5-- 254 125 334 341 281 931 723 47 59 
America: 

PAY RONG at. coe eee eee eee 720 681 325 326 1, 247 2, 140 197 211 

Bra7 i Sere See eens St Se See eee 1,013 1,055 657 623 39 614 238 204 

Chie we eee ree eee 42 73 21 4] 5,084 | 4,348 62 54 

OTeUay flo noua deme e cette 230 302 195 219 386 809 30 30 

NECKICOMe se ke acon tee 207 225 64 20 814 924 74 83 

IPAanamiaee. ees conten. seen 142 233 41 53 | 4,011 | 5,106 9 10 

Cubase seeks eee een e een 257 822 15 17 1, 398 252 124 81 

Cansidane ent 28 oo 52 A see 2,520 | 2,629 120 215 | 4,526) 4,139 254 804 
Africa: 

British:South Airica? 22.25 2223 336 521 312 309 (?) (2) 85 95 

Algeria and vitiniso..- 2. 82s scee- 362 261 187 141 88 282 14 10 

\ } 


1In 1926 insulating or transformer oils are separated from lubricating oils and are not distributed by 
countries. See Table 51. 
2 Less than 500 barrels. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Imports of crude oil, shown in Table 53, amounted to 60,382,000 
barrels in 1926, of which 40,399,000 barrels came from Mexico. The 
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decline in the quantity of our imports of crude oil since 1923: has 
been accompanied by a steady increase in the total value of imports, 
the average unit value of imports having doubled. Imports of mineral 
oils other than crude oil continued to be relatively small. The total 
imports of refined products in 1926 amounted to 20,902,000 barrels, 
equivalent to less than 3 per cent of the total crude oil run to stills. 


Table 53.—Imports of Petroleum and its Products 


[Quantities in thousands of barrels. Values in thousands of dollars] 


Item 1910 1918 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Total: 
Quantityisoe oe peeeees 571 | 38,942 | 128,776 | 135,947 | 99, 914 94, 841 78, 149 81, 284 
Walne!s! Ae Sebel ee nee 1, 425 | 26, 232 77,715 | 88,485 | 78,713 | 101,357 | 107, 694 | 124, 556 
Crude oil: 
QOuramtity, cOvalsen= eee ere | Sees 37, 736 | 125, 364 | 127,308 | 82, 015 71, 775 61, 824 60, 382 
Brom Mexicos so. sao. (tase 37, 719 | 125,294 | 126,195 | 79, 354 73, 979 55,049 | 40, 399 
Wahteytotal enna ee eee eee 21, 319 66, 547 70, 383 + 53, 882 73, 842 75, 407 79, 308 
Refined and partly refined prod- 
ucts: 
Quantity see ee eee ee eer 1, 207 3, 410 8, 639 | 17, 593 16, 759 16, 325 | 20,902 
Vialite:: 222525222 22 She ay | Pe eee 4, 350 10, 842 17, 802 | 24,272 | *26, 870 31, 283 44, 597 
uel ol quantityaon. ose ae se noes (3) (3) | 2,947 | 12, 286 12, 927 12, 245 14, 432 
Gasoline and like products, 
Quantitys eee Sree ie en 307 900 1, 479 4,555 3, 453 3, 813 5, 540 


1 Liquid products only. 
2 Including paraffin and paraffin wax from 1918 on. 
3 Not shown separately. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


WORLD PRODUCTION 


According to preliminary figures of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, shown in Table 54, the total world production of crude petroleum 
in 1926 was 1,097,000,000 barrels, as compared with 1,068,000,000 
barrels in 1925, an increase of 3 per cent. Of the total output the 
United States is credited with 773,000,000 barrels or about 70 per 
cent. In general the trends in relative output of the various coun- 
tries that were noticeable in 1925 were continued in 1926, namely, 
an increase in output in the United States, a 25,000,000 barrel 
decline in production in Mexico, considerable gains in Russia and 
~ Rumania, and large increases in Colombia and Venezuela. The 
decline in Mexico resulted mainly from economic and political causes 
which curtailed development work to a point too low to offset the 
natural decline of the proven fields: Much activity took place in 
1926 in Venezuela, and Colombia also increased its output to 6,446,000 
barrels as compared with 581,000 barrels in 1925. 

Russian production has been expanding in each year since 1921, 
but in 1926 was still: slghtly smaller than before the war. Rumanian 
output of crude petroleum has also shown a steady upward trend 
in each of the past five years and was 72 per cent larger than in 1913. 
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Table 54.—World Production of Crude Petroleum 


{In thousands of barrels] 


= —— = = = = ee ee ee 


Country 1900 1913 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1 

Total: aos een 149, 137 | 385,345 | 765,903 | 858, 909 |1, 018, 620 |1, 013, 623 |1, 067, 566 | 1, 096, 608 
United States__.......___- 63, 621 | 248, 446 | 472,183 | 557,581 | 782,407 | 718,940 | 763,743 773, 000 
WNL OXI CO Ee See tee en oe a 25, 696 | 193,398 | 182,278 | 149,585 | 139,678 | 115,515 90, 000 
Ruassiae. 7s chee. Si ee 75,780 | 62,834 | 28,968 | 35,692 39, 156 45, 355 52, 448 61, 000 
Weneztielyosaee rene menace Sa. oe See 1, 433 2, 201 4, 201 9, 042 19, 687 37, 226 
Bersigt | ibsei pee ees Ses eee 1,857 | 16,673 | 22, 247 28, 326 32, 373 35, 038 35, 460 
RUT AN i) oe eee es 1,629 | 13, 555 8,368 | 9,843 10, 867 13, 369 16, 646 23, 299 
Dutch East Indies___.____ 2,253 | 11,172] 16,958 | 17,066 19, 868 20, 473 21, 422 22, 200 
Pertis esa eS seeerac | 5,314 5, 699 7, 812 9, 164 10, 782 
dndig. 2 eee eee see | 8,529 8, 320 8, 416 8, 000 8, 728 
Argentinas Mo 222 2sa2= 3 2, 866 3, 400 4, 669 5, 818 6, 500 
Oolombiase ac-* a ee see 323 424 445 581 6, 446 
Poland___- 5, 227 5, 402 5, 657 5, 960 5, 835 
Trinidad____ 2, 445 3, 051 4, 057 4, 654 4,971 
Sarawak____- | 2,849 3, 940 4, 163 4, 257 4, 300 
Japan and Formosa | in £2, 056 1, 805 1, 814 2, 000 1, 900 
ey pb: se oan 1, 188 1, 054 D2? 1, 226 1,161 


Other countries 1, 255 1,115 1, 238 1, 407 800 


1 Estimate by American Petroleum Institute. 
Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
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The production of natural-gas gasoline, which has increased in 
each year since statistics were first compiled (1911), amounted to 
32,300,000 barrels in 1926, equivalent to about 11 per cent of the 
total gasoline produced from petroleum. Approximately 75 per cent 
of the total output of natural-gas gasoline was blended at the re- 
fineries, the major portion of the remainder being run through pipe 
lines in combination with other oils or lost by evaporation. The 
1926 increase of this valuable adjunct of motor fuel is attributed to 
larger quantities of gas treated as well as to improved methods of 
recovery. 

In the case of natural gas also, there has been a steady uptrend 
in both quantity and value of production, with the exception of two 
breaks in 1917-18 and 1920-21 in quantity, and a single drop in 
value between 1920 and 1921. 

Figures for the natural-gas industry in 1926 are not yet available, 
but according to reports received by the Bureau of Mines from 
producers and distributers, shown in Table 56, 1,188,571,000,000 
cubic feet of natural gas were produced in the United States and 
delivered to consumers in 1925. Although the total constituted a 
record for gas production, it was an increase over 1924 of only 4 per 
cent, while the average yearly increase for the previous 10 years 
had been 8 per cent. The value of this gas at the wells in 1925 was 
9.4 cents per thousand cubic feet, and at points of consumption 
56 cents per thousand for domestic purposes and 12.3 cents for 
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industrial uses. Prices to both domestic consumers and industrial 
consumers were slightly higher than in 1924. 


Table 55.—Marketed Production of Natural Gas and Production of Natural-Gas 
Gasoline 


[Production of gas is in billions of cubic feet; of gasoline in thousands of barrels; value in millions of dollars] 


Natural ga, Natural gas 
Natural gas Paice % Natural gas gasoline 
Year Year 
Quantity} Value | Quantity) Value Quantity| Value | Quantity| Value 
WSOOCe 2.2 a5 1 19 ) (1) TOLSE Ss sees 629 101 1, 556 5 
TSO5RES * 5 Ae (3 13 f Q) 1916-2 ee 753 120 2, 464 14 
TOOOR Sees (1) 24 (1) (1) 1917.2 sens 795 142 5, 188 40 
HOOGs CR se eee (4) 42 (1) (1) LOPS! 2 Seen 721 154 6, 727 50 
IGG) aseee 389 47 (1) (1) 1910 2. Fess ce8 746 161 8, 370 64 
i he ae ee See 407 54 (1) (1) 19205 SS ieee 798 196 9, 161 72 
19082. 5-250 See 402 55 1 (1) SN A 662 175 10, 713 62 
1909222022 es 481 63 (1) () RGD 2: 32 tes 762 222 12, 044 73 
1910) =. .b ee 509 71 (Q) ic PR eS eS 1, 007 240 19, 434 77 
TStlet secs 513 75 177 0:5: eee as - 1,142 254 22, 235 82 
$i2. chaos 562 85 288 1 M025 pase ce Se 1,189 265 26, 845 120 
cL) ee 582 88 573 2 TOZGtees oe (1) (4) 2 32, 304 Q) 
1 A: Se ae 592 94 1,016 3 
1 Not available. 2 Preliminary estimate. 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


The total consumption of natural gas (including residue gas from 
natural-gas gasoline plants) by industrial users in 1925 was 
916,293,000,000 cubic feet, or 77 per cent of the total consumption. 
Of this total industrial consumption 423,524,000,000 cubic feet were 
used for field purposes and 492,769,000,000 cubic feet for other 
industrial uses, including the manufacture of carbon black, which 
has continued to be an important by-product although it showed a 
slight decline in 1925. 

Table 56.—Natural Gas 


Item 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


Consumption (million cubic feet): 


DomesticiAieeis 8 Se 255, 743 | 286,001 | 248, 334 | 254,413 | 277,050 | 285, 152 272, 146 
Industrial— 
For carbon black__....-_.--- 49,896 | 40,599 | 50,565 | 53,629 | 109,096 | 156, 514 140, 366 
ield wise ys ees oe eet 169, 787 | 202,108 | 182,305 | 197,850 | 348,076 | 393, 437 423, 524 
Allvother) £3 rere 8 270, 490 | 269, 502 | 180, 848 | 256, 654 | 277,745 | 306, 379 352, 403 
Treated for natural-gas gasoline 
(million cubic feet)____-.-.____-._- 480, 404 | 496,431 | 465,087 | 545,139 | 875, 711 |1, 016,276 | 1,040,390 


Value at points of consumption 
(thousands of dollars): 


Domestic consumption--__----..- 88, 414 | 109, 302 | 110, 337 | 126.902 | 142,317 | 154,075 152, 494 
Industrial consumption_______.-- 72,474 | 86,892 | 64,280 | 94,633 | 97,678 99, 755 112, 690 
Average value per 1,000 cubic feet 
(cents): 
AG WellStt 22 Ses eee ee eed eee ee ee ee 11.1 10.0 9.3 9.4 
At points of consumption— 
Domesticwees ste scnscrcon ae 34. 6 38, 2 44,4 49.9 51.4 54.0 56.0 
Industrial ie ere ee 14.8 17.0 15.5 18. 6 13. 4 11.6 12.3 
Number of domestic consumers 
(thousands) #s i ieee ee eee 2, 501 2, 615 2, 631 3, 015 8, 234 8, 443 3, 5386 
By-products: 
Natural-gas gasoline (thousand 
DArrels) oo ce ay es ee 8, 370 9,161 | 10,713 | 12,044 | 19,434 22, 235 26, 845 
Value (thousand dollars).-..| 64,197 | 71,788 | 61,815 | 72,711 | 77,268 82, 233 120, 383 
Carbon black (thousand pounds) |} 52,100] 51,300) 59,800 67,800 | 138, 300 186, 872 177,417 
Value (thousand dollars).--- 3, 816 4,032 5, 446 5,820 | 11,692 11, 565 9, 640 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


NATURAL GAS AND NATURAL-GAS GASOLINE oLL 


In 1925 there were 3,536,000 domestic consumers of natural gas, or 
93,000 more than in 1924. The total consumption by domestic users 
amounted to 272,146,000,000 cubic feet, valued at $152,494,000. 
Interstate transportation of natural gas, carried on mainly for domes- 
tic consumption, increased in 1925. The major interstate movement 
continued to be from West Virginia to Ohio. 

The relative rank of the chief gas-producing States was unchanged 
in 1925, as is indicated by Table 57. Oklahoma, which ranks first, 
registered a 16 per cent gain in production, and Texas, a 26 per cent 


gain. California, West Virginia, and Louisiana showed slight declines 
in output. 


Table 57.—Natural Gas Production and Consumption, by States 


[Quantities in millions of cubic feet] 


Average heey 
Fi . in 1925 (cents 
Production | Consumption per 1,000 cubic 
feet) 
State 
he At con- 
1921 1924 1925 1921 1924 1925 ‘well suming 
points ! 
Ws (a ee 620, 052 | 1,141, 521 | 1,053,699 | 666,052 | 1, 141, 482 | 1, 188, 439 9.4 22.3 
APKANSAS coe net oe. eae 4, 260 36, 616 41,878 | 10,637 44, 595 51, 543 6.0 12.9 
Oaliformia ts ste 75, 942 189, 692 187, 789 | 79, 942 189, 692 187, 789 7.5 17.4 
MMOGs A nome eee cee | 2,646 4,072 4,165 2, 630 4, 072 4, 165 18.0 20. 8 
KANSAS PES eas ees 15, 717. 25, 580 26,917 | 26,172 40, 528 48, 684 8.2 24.7 
Kentocky-2-6 5 <0. 4, 820 12, 875 10,770 | 138, 667 21, 514 18, 601 9.6 30.8 
Gouisiang = <== Seen 58, 004 160, 945 152,620 | 53, 027 163, 469 148, 000 ciel 4.4 
MASSOUTI-® sae Ss 4 71 34 |. 4,467 5, 394 5, 372 9.1 87.7 
ING Wik OF KR 5 hose nae 6, 583 6, 196 6,210 | 15, 541 16, 506 16,503 | 30.0 60. 9 
OWIOae cee oe eae | 47,412 47, 396 43, 235 | 106, 051 111, 353 111, 969 17.9 52. 4 
Oklahoma see | 124, 058 214, 452 249, 285 | 100, 903 183, 451 209, 458 7.4 13.1 
Pennsylvania-_--_-----_- 86, 144 105, 863 101, 632 | 100, 615 123, 932 119, 475 | 24.0 45.2 
Merastee ec ee Ne oe | 44, 504 107, 247 134, 872 | 61, 341 107,447 | 142, 485 5.2 15.4 
Wiest. Virginia. ===... <2 174, 921 182, 285 180, 345 | 81, 509 79, 240 74, 250 13.8 24. 4 
Wiyomting Seles 22 ee 15, 608 46, 036 45,539 | 15, 608 44, 879 44, 427 4.2 8.8 
AlLOother 24-2 2-= <5, Sa | 1,429 2, 195 3, 280 3, 942 5, 410 5, 718 16.6 35.6 
| 


1 Based on consumption figures. Average value of production is different in States which pipe gas to 
other States. 

2 Figures for 1921 include Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, Montana, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, and Tennessee; for 1924, also Alaska, but not Oregon and Maryland (for consump- 
tion only); for 1925, also Alaska and New Mexico, but not Oregon and Maryland (for consumption only). 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


CONSTRUCTION 


SUMMARY.—The volume of construction during the year 1926 as measured 
by consumption of building materials was about equal to the record-breaking 
total of 1925 and was higher than in any previous year. The value of contracts 
awarded was the largest on record, and left a substantial carry-over of work on 
hand to be completed during 1927. Building material prices, more stable than 
in any other year since the war, were a little below 1925, while building trades 
wage scales were slightly higher. 

Increased contracts for construction of public works and utilities, and for indus- 
trial buildings, more than offset a 3 per cent decline in residential building con- 
tracts. Changes in character of construction activity were likewise indicated by 
shifts in consumption of various materials. Shipments of Portland cement in- 
creased about 3 per cent compared with 1925; shipments of fabricated steel, 4 per 
cent; new orders for fabricated steel plate, 31 per cent; and floor and wall tile 
about 138 percent. Lumber consumption was apparently slightly smaller. Ship- 
ments of baths and other enameled ware, and orders for tubular plumbing fixtures 
were down 10 to 20 per cent. 


Chart I—VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS IN 36 STATES, BY PRINCI- 
PAL CLASSES 
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Contracts awarded amounting to more than $6,120,000,000 were reported by 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation for all types of construction in 36 States, an increase 
in value of about 5 per cent over 1925. The floor space in the buildings in- 
volved (as distinguished from roads and other public works) declined 514 per 
cent as compared with 1925, but was still 20 per cent greater than for 1924, the 
next highest year on’record. The value of building permits granted in 168 
cities was 5.8 per cent lower than in 1925, and contracts awarded for leading 
classes of work not covered by building permits increased 11 per cent, as 
reported by the Engineering News-Record. 

Owners and builders continued to adjust the rate of building projects to the 
available supply of labor and materials, with resulting stability and reasonably 
good seasonal distribution of work. 

The wholesale price index for building materials averaged 173.4 compared with 
175.1 in 1924 and in 1925. From the high point of 177.9 in January, it declined 
to 171.2 in June, and stood at 172.7 in December. Various indexes of construc- 
tion costs varied only about 2 per cent between the high and low points for the 
year, but were slightly higher than in 1925 owing to increased wage rates. 
The Department of Commerce frame-house retail material price index averaged 
194.6, about a point lower than in 1925. 
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CONSTRUCTION Sis 
POSITION AND CHARACTER OF THE INDUSTRY 


It is only recently that the building of houses and construction of 
buildings, roads, canals, bridges, railroads, harbor works, subways, 
tunnels, water-supply systems, and other work that produces a more 
or less fixed structure or alteration of the natural topography, have 
been clearly recognized as a single industry. The importance of the 
construction industry is hard to overemphasize. In value of product 
it ranks considerably above the automobile industry, the largest 
manufacturing industry, and about on a par with railway operating 
receipts. Variations in construction activity from year to year have 
a large share in determining the prosperity of other major industries, 
such as railways and lumber mills. Construction affects scores of 
manufacturing industries, and bears some relation to retail tradeand 
to the individual incomes of practically every family in the country. 

Existing construction underlies the whole economic organization 
of the country. The production of manufacturing industries is car- 
ried on mainly in buildings, of course, but depends even more on the 
physical network of railways, highways, telephone and telegraph sys- 
tems, and lines for the transmission of power and water, all of which 
are in large measure the products of construction. Living standards 
of the people depend very largely on the character of dwellings; on 
the availability of water, sewers, gas, and electricity; on the accessi- 
bility of varied recreational facilities; and on the streets and roads 
which enable them to get from place to place. There is a measurable 
relation between the character of dwellings and health. The schools 
require a great number of buildings in order to do their work effec- 
tively. 

The volume and character of new construction is of great impor- 
tance. The million anda half increase in population each year requires 
new dwellings, increased manufacturing facilities, and increased public 
utilities and other types of construction. Structures worn out or 
destroyed must be replaced. If living standards are to improve and 
people are to occupy better houses, continued large construction 
programs are needed. Some types of construction add to the pro- 
ductivity of industry. In general, progress depends largely on the 
Nation’s devoting a due proportion of its energies to construction. 

Probably half the construction in the United States to-day, 
measured in value, is less than 30 years old, and another 30 years 
hence a backward look to the present may show a similar situation. 


Measurement of Building Activity. 
Construction activity is most properly measured in terms of em- 
ployment of men and equipment and consumption of materials. 
Since few statistics covering these points are available, those show- 
ing contracts awarded and building permits must be used very 
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largely instead. The figures as to contracts probably include all 
important buildings and engineering projects within the territory 
specified but stop short of small buildings on farms. They cover a 
sufficient proportion of the country to be fairly representative of the 
total. 

Building-permit figures do not include street paving or some other 
kinds of engineering projects within cities nor construction outside 
of cities. ‘The valuation given in building permits is only estimated, 
and a person is under no obligation to complete a building for which 
he has taken out a permit. In times of sudden depression work 


Chart II—VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS IN 27 AND 36 STATES 
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never materializes under many of the permits granted, while a sudden 
change in building costs may bring the actual expenditure consider- 
ably above or below the figure in the permit. . 

Actual building takes place after permits have been taken out or 
contracts awarded and (apart from seasonal influences) is subject to 
much less sharp fluctuation. Great activity in building may con- 
tinue for sometime after a marked falling off in these indicators. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


The actual volume of construction as shown by consumption of 
materials was, as mentioned in the summary, about equivalent to 
or slightly over that during 1925. Contracts awarded in 36 States, 
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as reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, were valued in 1926 
at $6,121,000,000 compared with $5,822,000,000 in 1925 and $4,- 
486,000,000 in 1924. (Table 1.) The 838,000,000 square feet of 
floor space in buildings represented in these contracts (exclusive of 
public works and utilities) were 514 per cent less than in 1925, 
although 20 per cent greater than in 1924. The first six months of 
1926 showed an increase of 13 per cent in value of contracts awarded 
compared with the same period in 1925, while the last six months 
were 114 per cent under the corresponding figures for the preceding 


year. 
. Table 1.—Construction Contracts Awarded in 36 and 27 States 


[Value in millions of dollars, floor space in millions of square feet] 


— = ee 


36 States—total 27 States 


Total, all classes Industrial Residential 
Year Value of | Floor 
construc-| space of | Valueof| Floor | Valueof| Floor | Valueof| Floor 
tion buildings! construc-| space of | construc-| space of | construc-| space of 

tion j|buildings}; tion |buildings} tion buildings 
(1) (1) 940 (2) 107 64 418 228 
(1) (1) 1, 357 () 183 97 483 218 
Q) (1) 1, 618 (2) 248 109 355 151 
Q) (1) 1, 689 (2) 482 181 305 104 
Q) (1) 2, 580 560 513 153 849 242 
() (1) 2,533 402 589 128 566 138 
(1) (1) 2, 360 387 173 36 878 205 
() (1) 3, 353 574 325 66 1, 347 311 
3, 981 679 3, 494 592 379 62 1, 583 354 
4, 486 699 3, 880 601 285 41 1, 843 371 
5, 822 888 5, 043 762 413 59 2, 360 470 
6, 121 838 5, 391 741 566 68 2, 339 450 


1 No comparable data available. Figures for 36 States were not collected prior to 1923. 
2 Corresponding figures for floor space not available. , 


Source: The F, W. Dodge Corporation. 


An extraordinary volume of residential building contracts ac- 
counted for the greater part of the increase during the first half of 
1926. During the last half residential contracts decreased sub- 
stantially from the 1925 figures, however, and for the year as a whole 
were lower than in 1925. (Table 7.) The perceptible shifts among 
types of construction are revealed not only by these figures, but by 
the Engineering News-Record’s reports of contracts awarded for 
public works and large buildings which showed a 11 per cent increase 
in 1926 compared with 1925 (Table 11), and by a decline of 6 per cent 
in value of building permits in 168 cities. (Table 4.) The shifts 
were reflected in a 3 per cent increase in consumption of cement, an 
increase of 4 per cent in shipments of fabricated structural steel, of 
31 per cent in new orders for fabricated steel plate,’ and of about 
13 per cent in shipments of floor and wall tile. Shipments of baths 
and other enameled ware, and of tubular plumbing fixtures, declined 
from 10 to 20 per cent, and shipments of prepared roofing about 2 
per cent. Face brick shipments were about even with 1925, while 
lumber consumption was slightly smaller. 


1 Orders for fabricated steel plates included in this comparison are for oil-storage tanks, refinery equip- 
ment, gas holders, stacks, and miscellaneous, but do not include tank cars. 
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Consumption of practically all building materials was greater, 
however, than in 1924 or than in any other year during the preced- 
ing decade, and the physical volume of total construction was 
measurably above any year prior to 1925. Actual construction 
activity, although still seasonal, was distributed about as evenly 
throughout the year as in 1924 and 1925. The past three years 
represent an improvement in this respect over those immediately 
preceding, according to the available records of employment and use 
of materials furnished to the Division of Building and Housing of the 
Department of Commerce by representative large contractors. Oper- 
ations reached their highest point from July to October, and held up 
well during November and December. 


Chart III.— FLOOR SPACE COVERED BY BUILDING CONTRACTS IN 27 AND 
36 STATES 


MILLIONS OF SQUARE FEET 
90 


Total Value of Construction. 


Statistics on construction contracts awarded are available since 
1925 for 37 States, which include 90 per cent of the total population.” 
The value of contracts in these States in 1926 was $6,353,000,000. 
At the same rate the total for the entire country would aggregate 
more than $7,000,000,000. In addition there is a certain amount of 
work for which no contracts are let, which would probably further 
increase the total. 


* The States not covered are Washington, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, and Colorado. Prior to 1923 figures for Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and parts of Kansas and Nebraska were not compiled, therefore 
figures can be given for comparison with earlier years only for 27 northern and eastern States. 
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Table 2.—Construction Contracts Awarded in 36 States, by Months 


Value of construction (thousands of Floor space of buildings ! (thousands 
dollars) of square feet) 
Period + a 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Total em meee 8, 981, 314 | 4,485,791 | 5,822,240 | 6, 120, 994 || 678, 866 | 699, 320 | 887, 550 838, 430 
January 242, 738 301, 952 296, 473 443, 373 43, 327 55, 857 47, 632 62, 341 
February 281, 140 299, 929 299, 260 391, 723 49, 553 54,410 | 46,179 52, 244 
Wiarch==*- ees =eeee 371, 447 433, 340 480, 916 576, 800 71,825 | 77,803 | 73, 269 81, 421 
ADT tS ee 399, 201 480, 097 546, 971 552, 253 72, 277 72, 695 81, 843 82, 808 
May 5. 5) Ree 433, 907 419, 273 496, 024 520, 707; || 72, 882 68, 332 78, 290 79, 819 
VUune res Saers sete 371, 034 387, 521 540, 610 523, 011; || 53, 727 56, 699 76, 273 73, 352 
PU yee ee Sees ee 315, 024 347, 184 529, 000 501, 380 49,170 | 49, 673 81, 772 65, 688 
ANCUSt ton eee aoe 298, 629 354, 443 589, 690 574, 046 48,210 | 49, 696 88, 146 71, 589 
September.__________ 288, 932 344, 316 548, 217 544, 528 44, 856 51, 293 81, 708 71, 535 
October. eae 360, 687 410, 091 519, 528 499, 366 62,192 | 54,616 | 81,051 68, 740 
INoVvembersos-225.22 318, 829 379, 660 464, 683 473, 700 57,578 | 54,924 76, 715 67, 663 
December _____-.-_-- 299,748 | 327,986 | 510,868) 520,108 || 53,269 , 53,321) 74,671 | 61, 229 
! ' 


1 Does not include floor space for public works and public utilities. 
Source: The F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
Table 3.—Construction Contracts Awarded in 36 States, by Classes and Districts ! 


el im ar alate figures for the Texas district for 1926, were value $232,411,800, floor space 38,690,700 
Square feet. 


Value (in thousands of dollars) 


Year and class 


New Phila- | Pitts- | South- . Minne- 
36 States | Boston York delphia | burgh | eastern Chicago apolis 


ee Ee ee) 3, 981, 314 | 329, 839 | 1,070, 487 | 365,482 | 594,093 | 487, 196 | 1,006, 882 | 127, 336 


192A oh 4,485, 791 | 352,195 | 1, 336,123 | 477, 746 | 578, 555 | 606, 255 | 1,046, 586 | 88, 331 
O25 eee Sy cet OE 5, 822, 240 | 477,181 | 1,601,329 | 552, 318 | 828,912 | 779,212 | 1,488,060 | 95, 229 
AY ae ee Oe 6, 120, 994 | 441, 583 | 1,775,061 | 658,414 | 741, 368 | 7380, 317 | 1, 672, 133 | 102, 118 
1926 
Residentiale= ===> 2, 579, 327 | 197, 689 924, 881 | 278,077 | 242, 732 | 240, 489 657, 383 | 38,076 
Commercial______--- -| 880,102 | 69, 941 269, 422 | 120,750 | 77,480 | 95, 957 232,890 | 13, 663 
industrialosacsse-se5 651,106 | 37, 037 137, 368 | 65, 532 | 107,547 | 84,780 210, 345 8, 498 
Bducational_<<- 52.25...) 367,059 | 35, 706 68,998 | 47,143 | 48,964 | 45,934 116, 208 9, 107 
Public works and public 
UblitiCss 40352 ae ae 1, 063, 229 | 53, 573 216,625 | 77,435 | 203, 587 | 206, 977 283,851 | 21,191 
INULO TE YS tee ee en eee 580, 161 | 147, 637 157, 768 | 69,477 | 66,059 | 56, 180 171,456 | 11, 583 


Floor space (in thousands of square feet)? 


Total all classes: 


7 eh ee a ee 678, 565 | 61, 607 204,073 | 69,295 | 81,150 | 86,590 153, 954 | 21, 897 

aug At ee eee eee 699, 320 | 62,912 219,427 | 74,070 | 77,757 | 98, 404 152,419 | 14, 331 
O25: Maes fa os 887,550 | 82, 323 251, 363 | 96,005 | 96,752 | 125, 404 218,654 | 17,049 
19262a ceca eos sabes 838,430 | 70,639 251,316 | 96,840 | 86,227 | 97, 159 220,290 | 15, 949 

1926 

Residential. -_--.-.-..- 498,927 | 44,749 175,437 | 56,760 | 45,413 | 48, 679 118, 844 9, 046 
Commercial 142,357 | 12, 160 38,147 | 15,903 | 13,757 | 21,318 38, 401 2, 671 
Industrial =a 22 es: 78, 790 4, 487 13, 469 9,751 | 12,733 | 11,026 29, 961 1, 362 
Educational 2 52, 207 4, 235 8, 665 6, 045 6, 709 7, 729 17, 374 1,451 
PA OURCLe= en eee eae 66, 148 5, 009 15, 599 8, 391 7,614 8, 408 19, 709 1, 419 


1 Boston district includes New England States. New York district includes New York and Northern 
New Jersey. Philadelphia district includes Eastern Pennsylvania, Southern New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, and Virginia. Pittsburgh district includes Western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky. Southeastern district includes North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Louisiana. Chicago district includes Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, southern Michigan, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma. Minne- 
apolis district includes Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and northern Michigan. 

2 Excludes floor space for Public Works and Public Utilities. 
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Construction by Regions. 

Fluctuations in building activity are much greater from year to 
year in individual cities and for States and regions than for the country 
as a whole. The group of States designated by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation as the Philadelphia district showed an increase in value 
of contracts awarded in 1926 compared with 1925, of 19 per cent; 


Chart IV. VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS IN 36 STATES BY DIS- 
TRICTS 
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the Chicago district, 12 per cent; the New York district, 11 per cent; 
and the Minneapolis district, 7 per cent. The Boston, Pittsburgh, 
and Southeastern districts showed decreases. Residential construc- 
tion amounted to 52 per cent of the total in the New York district, 
and 45 per cent in the Boston district, while public works and utilities 
were especially prominent in the Southeastern and Pittsburgh dis- 
tricts, constituting more than one quarter of the total. 
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Building Operations in Leading Cities. 

New York again in 1926 issued much the largest value of permits 
of any city, its total being greater than that of the next seven cities 
combined. Chicago retained its place as second city by a wide 
margin, while Detroit, Philadelphia, and Los Angeles ranked next 
in value of building permits issued, as in 1925. The 20 leading 
cities according to value of building permits in 1926, are shown in 
Table 4. The greatest percentage increases over 1925 were in San 
Francisco, Seattle,.and Milwaukee. Building permits in 168 identical 
cities in 1926 were valued at $3,575,000,000, compared with $3,793,- 
000,000 in 1925, and $3,227,000,000 in 1924. The decline of 5.8 
per cent in value of permits in these cities at a time when the total 
value of contracts awarded increased is explained by the limitations 
of building permits as a statistical measure and the relative increase 
in public utilities and public works construction, which is not ordi- 
narily included in building permit statistics. 


Table 4.—Value of Building Permits Issued in Leading Cities ! 


Value of building permits in thousands of dollars ee 

City cent 
change 

1913 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1995 | 1926 | from 
New, Yorks.22.- sca 162, 759] 277,695| 442,285) 645,176] 789,265) 836, 044/1, 020, 891/1, 039,671| -++1.8 
Chicago] - 7-5. oes 89, 668 84,603) 133,028) 229,853} 334,164) 308,911) 373,804) 376,808 +.8 
Detroit ee na 30, 434 77, 737, 58, 086 98,615} 129,720) 160, 548) 180,183) 183,719 +2. 0 
Philadelphia_________ 35,126] 54,174) 41,951) 114,191| 128,227) 141,403) 171,034) 140,093) —18.1 
Los Angeles... ..- 12 31, 642} 60,024} 82,761) 121,207| 200,133) 150,148) 152,646] 123,006) —19.4 
Washington..-. = =. -- 10, 499 17, 893 26, 436 50, 266 50, 754 48, 090) 65, 490 64, 970 =. 3 
Cleveland -.._- 2.22.2. 22, 543 €4, 199 86, 680 54, 351 72, 450 62, 980 67, 916 61, 777 —9.0 
San Francisco ---____- 21,037| 26,731) 21,716) 45,147| 46,348) 57,603| 50,093} 57,154) +14.1 
Baostent its: 2 ee 22, 780 28, 168 24, 058 57, 497 40, 676 53, 032 70, 718 51,484) —27.2 
Pittspure he sees 15, 471 16, 555 23,477 31, 072 33, 426 82, 155 52, 272 43, 790| | —16.2 
Str Louis. 2 2e2- 22 15, 340 17, 694 14, 502 24, 980 41,352 39, 766) 55, 057 42,7389, —22.4 
Baltimore... 2. 2--22- 14, 054 30, 630 37, 017 40, 452 38, 946 46, 664 45, 458 42, 456 —6.6 
Newark-t 5 lo 16, 318 22, 598 18, 704 28, 361 35, 756 41, 756) 39, 607 41, 198 +4.0 
Reattlon ee sseesete ne 9,321| 18,631) 12,809] 19,624) 22,951 27,212) 30,627) 34,218] 1411.7 
Milwaukee_____-_____ 18, 648 14, 846 19, 417 25, 141 34, 110 37, 442) 31,477 33, 814 +7. 4 
Portlarid . occ echo 12, 957 11, 850, 14, 819 22, 334 25, 215 29, 219) 28. 476 32, 589) —15,3 
Ginqnnati z= = 3:2 7, 543 10, 899 15, 261) 25, 596 23, 365 23, 572) 31, 970 20F 257 —8.5 
Hotistore 2) ss tee (2) 7,830| 9,287; 12,496, 19,117) 17,217)  35,041| 28,498] —18.7 
@akiand Ve cite bce 8, 535 9, 402 15, 724 24, 391 27, 157 30, 937 38, 964 27,728) —28,.8 
IBiitial ones semen eenaas 13,300) 13,522) 19,675]  25,853| 29,880) 28,402 26,774| 27,413; -+2.4 

caret cles SEL ee eu Ver ccs Bay ae ee ed ae oi = 

Total, 168 cities__.___- (2) 1, 486, 716/1, 666, 072|2, 543, 197/3, 114, 186)3, 226, 574/3, 793, 169/3, 574, 872 —5.8 


pacudes new residential and nonresidential buildings and repairs, alterations, and additions to old 
buildings. 
2 Not available. 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, except 1913, which is from Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, for all cities except New York which is from the American Contractor. Total 
for 168 cities from the Federal Reserve Board. 


Distribution of Construction by Classes. 


Residential construction, which was 42 per cent of the value of all 
construction contracts reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation in 
1926, continued to be the largest single item in the nation’s building 
program, although it was relatively less important than in any of the 
three years preceding. Commercial or business building contracts 
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in 1926 represented about one-seventh of the total, about the same 
as in the average of the preceding seven years. Industrial building 
rose to 10.6 per cent of the total, the highest ratio since 1923, but 
still far below its position in 1919 and 1920. Public works and 
utilities contracts which had slowly declined in relative importance 
from 1920 to 1925 increased in 1926, amounting to 17.4 per cent of 
the total. Of the remaining groups of construction which together 
represented 16 per cent, educational buildings accounted for 6 per 
cent, and social and recreational buildings for about 4 per cent. 


Table 5.—Relative Value of the Several Classes of Construction Contracts 


Per cent of total value—27 States Reticent of total velue 
Class 
1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 

Total. <s2 == seen eee 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 /100.0 /100.0 /100.0 |100.0 |100.0 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Residentialy= assess see 32.9 | 22.3 | 37.2 | 40.2 | 45.3 | 47.5 | 46.8 | 43.4 | 43.6 | 45.7 | 45.9 42. 2 
Commercials ase nea 167) 166 W143 14 Sere 8) 13.55) 14,2') 14.5) 12:9 | Tas | Ta! 14.4 
Industrials === se 19.9 | 23.3 (5B 9.7 | 10.8 7.3 82) LONo 7.9 tia) 10. 6 
Public works and utilities__| 19.5 | 22.4 | 19.5 | 16.8] 16.0 | 14.9 | 14.0 | 15.9 | 16.7 | 16.1 | 15.2 17.4 
idiuecationglessases see oes ASCO 8o pL Os Sial tO 0a | Gaaee allie Shen id oul CORON buoy neces rend 6.0 
Hospitals and institutions... 1:5) 1.9 | 3:0) 2:6) 18) 26) 19) 22) 20) 25) 1.9 2.1 
Public buildings. 222-4 aa aia “Oil walao) as) a} sive .8 a6 Pca Prac) .9 
Religious and:memorial=-=2)' 1.54" 16 1) 2:65) 2e6ul Qt 295 I) 255) 24 Bro 27 285 2.4 
Social and recreational-____- B52) Sk 64|) S56 Sade) ee Ouleee. 8.) hod |e 4 28 ee aed 2 3.9 

Military and naval build- | 
INS * es; Sea are eee 7 75 AG) zal sil 1 1 al 1 1 al cig 

| 


Sources: Divison of Statistical Research, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, based on data 
furnished by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
Residential Construction. 

The total floor space of residential construction for which contracts 
were let in 36 States was 499,000,000 square feet, about 8 per cent un- 
der the amount in 1925, but more than 18 per cent above 1924. 
The value of these contracts was $2,579,000,000, a decrease of 
3 per cent from 1925, but 26 per cent above 1924. The contract 
awards during the first six months of the year (Table 7) exceeded 
those during the same period in 1925, but during the second half of 
1926 ran consistently below the extraordinary awards of the last 
half of 1925. Figures compiled by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for 257 cities showed a decrease compared with 1925, 
in number of families provided for in new dwellings for which permits 
were issued, from 491,000 to 462,000. The same compilation indicated 
that the proportion of families accommodated in new single-family 
dwellings in the same 257 identical cities decreased from 46 per cent 
in 1925 to 40.7 per cent in 1926, while the proportion accommodated 
in new two-family dwellings including those with stores attached 
decreased from 17.5 per cent to 13.9 per cent and the accommodations 
in multiple-family dwellings increased from 36.4 per cent to 45.4 per 
cent of the total. 
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Table 6.—Construction Contracts Awarded by Classes 
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Nore.—The value of military and naval buildings for 36 States in 1926 was $8,612,700 and the floor space 
amounted to 1,091,900 square feet. 


[Values in millions and tenths of millions of dollars; floor space in thousands of square feet] 


5 eed ee ne ‘ Re- Social 
- Jom- _| works u- | pitals ublic | ligious 
Year Total Pea mer- agus and ca- and | build- | and and. 
cial ; utili- | tional | insti- | ings | memo- onal: 
ties tutions rial Aone 
27 STATES | 
Value of construc- 
2, 579. 9 849.2 | 405.7 512. 9 502. 0 119.5 39. 2 13.4 87.5 83. 6 
2, 533. 2 566. 1 419.7 589. 0 566. 3 172.3 47.5 26. 6 41.4 91.1 
2, 360. 2 877.9 338.0 173.3 459. 4 243. 7 70.1 22.3 60. 4 108.8 
3, 352. 7 (1, 347. 2 496. 3 325. 0 562.2 | 303.3 86. 6 32.4 86.1 110.0 
3,494.1 |1,582.8 | 446.1 378.8 557. 4 272. 5 62.0 19. 2 72.0 100. 3 
3; 679. 0, |L, 842) 5 | 522: 285. 1 577.3 317.1 98.3 28.6 96.3 109. 8 
5, 043.0 |2,359.9 | 717.3 413.3 704. 1 369. 5 97.6 35.3 124.7 216. 2 
5, 390. 7 |2, 338.8 | 784.1 566. 3 856. 3 321. 1 120.8 44.3 127.9 223. 5 
560, 219 |241, 880 |110, 884 |153, 268 |------_- 22, 979 6, 821 2,066 | 5,334 15,175 
401, 794 |137, 524 | 82, 484 127, 830 26, 278°) 6,277 2, 732 5, 063 12, 360 
387, 229 |204, 575 | 65,235 | 35, 771 40, 583 | 10, 683 3,056 | 9, 201 17, 466 
578, 856 |311, 407 | 95, 233 | 65, 550 54, 592 | 11,779 3, 382 | 12, 857 18, 216 
591, 976 |354, 257 | 92,788 | 62, 205 44,332 | 9,997 3, 123 9, 284 15, 435 
600, 916 |371, 068 | 95, 861 | 40, 967 46, 875 | 12, 707 4,451 | 11, 960 16, 484 
762, 146 |470, 207 |124, 064 | 58, 719 51, 204 | 12, 020 4,703 | 13, 814 26, 476 
741, 270 1450, 249 |121,039 | 67,764 |___.____ 44,478 | 13,131 | 4,631 | 13,019 | 26,166 
3, 981.3 |1, 734.5 512.9 443.2 665. 5 320. 6 78.1 23.3 89.1 110. 6 
14, 485. 8 |2, 050. 1 596. 3 355. 3 723.9 367. 4 112. 5 35.9 119.1 123.0 
\5, 822. 2 |2, 672.0 835. 7 462. 7 885. 7 413.2 108. 5 46.7 148.0 243. 6 
6,121.0 |2, 579.3 880. 1 651.1 |1, 063. 2 367.1 130. 6 54.8 144.5 241.6 
Per cent change 
from1926_.2- + +5.1 —3.5 +5.3 | +40.7 +20.0 | —11.2 | +20.4 | +17.4 —2.4 —.8 
1678, 565 |392, 747 |109, 508 | 73, 421 |-----_-- 55, 688 | 12,307 | 3,806 | 12,710 | 17,721 
699, 320 |422, 285 |113, 040 | 50, C33 |-------- 58,241 | 15,155 | 5,492 | 15,514 | 19, 201 
887, 550 |540, 509 |151, 062 | 67,478 |_----_-- 58, 700 | 13, 595 6, 703 | 17,786 | 30, 584 
1838, 430 1498, 927 /142, 357 | 78,790 |__--___- 52, 207 | 14,451 | 6,127 | 15,518 | 28, 961 
Per cent change 
from 1925___.-.| —5.5 —7.7 55/3) |-=f-16. 8 sloaea sees i +6. 3 —8.6 | —12.8 —D.3 
| 


Source: The F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


Table 7. Residential Construction: Contracts Awarded in 36 States, by Months 


Value (thousands of dollars) Floor space (thousands of square feet) 
Period = 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
| ee eae, 

Yeats. aww 1, 734, 494 | 2,050,093 | 2,671,970 | 2, 579, 327 || 392,747 | 422,285 | 540,509 | 498, 927 
122, 678 170, 186 127, 232 183, 279 26,724 | 37,945 26, 791 37, 694 
113, 902 142, 079 136, 023 171, 297 25, 658 31, 348 27, 850 31, 853 
175, 705 227, 461 220, 872 252, 425 42,174 49,838 | 45, 534 49, 139 
175, 087 219, 139 256, 414 257, 965 42, 267 47, 536 51, 453 51, 756 
168, 217 185, 419 231, 182 236, 640 39, 555 39, 755 48, 101 48, 783 
136, 313 161, 443 208, 583 224, 771 28, 179 34, 101 42, 988 44, 154 
124, 171 128, 072 224, 713 177, 646 26,831 | 25, 454 48, 081 34, 999 
AUSNS hee ase ee 126, 831 148, 232 | 263, 485 213, 624 27, 423 27, 998 52, 096 39, 829 
September®.-.-2 222. 111, 906 143, 706 250, 417 219, 910 25, 296 28, 236 46, 790 40, 183 
Octobers sea: == 22- 173, 042 166, 199 262, 726 218, 982 39, 311 32, 143 52, 238 41, 814 
November sss. 2- 158, 953 191, 319 240, 280 223, 305 36, 164 34, 779 50, 309 41, 691 
December2-c -- 2... 147, 689 166, 839 250, 044 199, 483 33, 166 33, 153 48, 280 387, 033 


Source: The F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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Table 8.—Commercial Buildings: Contracts Awarded in 36 States, by Months 


Value (thousands of dollars) Floor space (thousands of square feet) 
Period = - 2 f. = 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
—— —s ww s iL 

Y Garo aus sce oe 512, 914 596, 343 | 835, 673 880, 102 109, 508 113, 040 151, 062 142, 357 
VANUSLY tee c--- nsee 36, 332 38, 393 67, 372 67, 514 6, 797 7, 778 10, 919 11, 191 
POMTUaryo coca 34, 698 47, 124 38,825 | 65,319 8, 185 9, 420 7, 467 8, 768 
Marchs 220 trn §1, 233 64, 433 54, 871 104, 113 11, 266 11, 455 11, 772 15, 431 
1.4 0 of | a SES Se wee 53, 826 49, 724 63, 969 87, 895 11, 473 9, 615 12, 261 14, 981 
IMIR Ved peeenc eee mero 59, 510 56, 380 80, 280 63, 006 11, 718 11, 232 14, 183 12, 045 
UNC woe rose 44, 727 56, 556 92, 152 66, 064 9, 597 9, 308 13, 713 12,015 
Bh hid see mn ee ee 40, 875 49, 346 67, 166 65, 347 8, 457 8, 993 13, 153 10, 704 
PAUIGNISG Soca oo eeeee 37, 457 41,151 105, 849 78, 236 8, 484 8, 361 17, 295 12, 438 
September 44, 142 43, 316 80, 172 95, 352 8, 499 8, 751 13, 262 14,171 
October 35, 133 55, 969 55, 912 61, 219 8, 786 9, 664 12, 228 11, 141 
November.-- -| 382,594 55, 255 61, 336 56, 403 7, 689 10, 038 11, 421 9, 616 
December 42, 388 38, 696 67, 770 69, 634 8, 558 8, 424 13, 389 9, 856 


Source: The F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


Commercial Buildings. 

Commercial or business buildings contracted for in 1926 increased 
more than 5 per cent in value and decreased 6 per cent in square feet 
of floor space involved. The 18,700 such projects in 1926 averaged 
about 7,600 square feet of floor space and $47,000 in value, compared 
with 8,500 square feet and $47,000, respectively, in 1925. The trend 
of commercial building construction continued to be the subject of a 
great deal of discussion. Surveys in individual cities were adduced 
to show overbuilding of office space in certain cases; it was main- 
tained, on the other hand, that the desire of occupants to leave obso- 
lete buildings should assure a continual demand for space in the newer 
and improved type of structures. 

Industrial Buildings. 

The increase of 40 per cent in value and 16 per cent in floor space 
of industrial buildings contracted for in 1926 compared with 1925 
was one of the notable features of the year. Both value and the 
square feet of floor space was greater than in any other year since 1920. 
Direct comparisons of floor space between periods are not fully 
representative, as may be illustrated by the fact that a contract 
involving about $50,000,000 for a power plant in the New York 
district in January, 1926, affected the figures for value very much 
more than those for floor space. The 5,486 industrial-building projects 
in 1926 averaged 14,400 square feet of floor space and $119,000 in 
value. . 

The Engineering News-Record reported $312,000,000 worth of 
contracts for industrial buildings (valued at more than $40,000 each) 
in 1926, a 37 per cent increase over the $228,000,000 reported in 1925, 
and the largest total since 1920. (Table 11.) The construction 
represented partly expansion of plant facilities and partly replace-— 
ment of obsolete structures or adaptation of existing buildings to 
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improved technical processes. No standards are available to show 
what increment of new industrial building should be considered 
normal. It is certain that in recent years manufacturing industries 
in general have maintained plant facilities to take care of the increased 
volume of production required, and there has not been the over- 
building that was prevalent in 1919 and 1920. 


Table 9.—Industrial Buildings: Contracts Awarded in 36 States, by months 


Value (thousands of dollars) Floor space (thousands of square feet) 
Period 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 

Wealecer. ses. 443,186 | 355,269 | 462, 741 651, 106 73, 421 50, 033 67, 478 78, 790 
JANG > 2. Pn Lee 23, 152 24, 769 19, 454 94, 415 4, 765 3, 795 4, 335 7, 245 
HODLUATYs = — ease 40, 275 19, 060 20, 767 39, 087 6, 580 4, 096 3, 308 5, 256 
March ites tee ee 41, 803 21, 763 53, 1383 47, 776 8, 773 4, 744 4, 836 7, 033 
PAT ene. Seer eee 33, 335 56, 361 46, 568 41, 524 7, 397 4, 994 6, 496 5, 277 
Minnie. io Gio 55a 62, 979 28, 901 27, 562 44, 560 11, 667 4, 625 5, 278 6, 785 
Minera 55, 867 24, 968 25, 161 53, 725 6, 319 8, 294 3, 973 5, 610 
Dee ee ee ce 26, 019 19, 664 58, 148 59, 703 4, 557 3, 017 5, 643 9, 209 
PRUISUISE foe | 19,359 30, 380 22, 693 64, 049 3, 798 3, 967 4,773 6, 918 
September_______ ants 38, 059 35, 222 43, 298 48, 836 4, 392 4, 216 8, 643 6, 290 
October=: = Sa: 32, 721 29, 033 63, 316 45, 740 4, 205 4,478 7, 281 6, 613 
November-.__--..--- 44, 457 34, 373 53, 309 64, 552 5, 907 4,101 7, 758 6, 613 
December s: 25.2805. 25, 160 30, 776 29, 332 47, 140 5, 063 4, 705 5, 204 5, 941 


Source: The F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


Public Works and Public Utilities. 


Contracts for public works and public utilities in 36 States reported 
by The F. W. Dodge Corporation, amounted to $1,063,000,000 
compared with $886,000,000 in 1925. (Table 10.) The Engineering 
News-Record reported contracts awarded in the country as a whole 
for engineering construction other than buildings, most of which falls 
under the heading of public works and utilities, amounting to $1,055,- 
000,000 compared with $957,000,000 in 1925. (Table 11.) Next 
to Federal Government contracts, which increased 47 per cent, the 
largest increases were shown by sewers, bridges, and streets and roads. 
Waterworks showed a decline of 11 per cent, and contracts for excava- 
tion, drainage, and irrigation decreased 31 per cent. Completion of 
the Philadelphia-Camden suspension bridge, junction of the headings 
in the New York-New Jersey vehicular tunnel, and advancement of 
several other large bridge-building projects, were a feature of the year. 
The construction of 1,005 miles of new railway line was completed, 
the largest program completed in any year since 1916. Of the year’s 
total, 242 miles were in Texas and 233 in Florida. 

Although construction of and contracts let for new highways 
were at record levels, the number of miles of Federal aid highways 
completed during the year dropped to 9,400 compared with 10,300 
in 1925. There were under construction at the close of the year 
10,050 miles under the Federal aid program compared with 11,000 
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at the end of 1925, and 13,300 at the end of 1924. The Bureau of 
Public Roads estimated that total expenditures for rural road pur- 
poses, including new construction and maintenance, amounts to 
more than $1,000,000,000 annually. 

The Census Bureau reports that 247 cities each with more than 
30,000 population, expended in 1925 more than $317,000,000 on 
new outlays for streets, roads, alleys, bridges, and other highway 
structures within their latest fiscal year periods. 

The Portland Cement Association reported that in 1926 contracts 
were let for 107,000,000 square yards of concrete pavement which 
was 3 per cent more than in 1925, and was about one-third more than 
in 1923. Of the total, 61,000,000 square yards, or about 57 per cent, 
were in rural districts which was somewhat less than in the preceding 
year. 


Table 10.—Public Works and Public Utilities: Contracts Awarded in 36 States, 
by months 


(Thousands of dollars] 


| r 
| | } 
Period 1923 1924 1925 1926 |, Period 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Year____ - _|665, 473 |723, 911 /885, 732 /|1, 063, 239 || June___--_-____- 75, 596 | 71, 784 | 92, 916 91, 809 
Sulyees see 65, 159 | 71,717 | 72,748 | 109, 436 
January ---.---- 28, 642 | 28,381 | 35, 462 52, 762} August. 22252 62, 664 | 65,296 | 96,000 | 119,078 
February__-_---- 38, 893 | 37,956 | 52, 865 64, 728 || September___-_- 55, 011 | 52,034 | 79, 668 90, 652 
Marche 22 aso 48,192 | 44,895 | 67, 931 97, 288 || October_-_-.-.--| 63, 499 |101, 224 | 66,007 | 100, 512 
Apel | ee ae 67, 228 | 88, 841 | 95, 432 76,940 | November-_____- 36, 237 | 57,455 | 57, 035 49, 122 
Mayoscsesta® 83, 817 | 68, 708 | 77, 759 92, 335 || December -_____ 40, 536 | 35,620 | 91,913 | 118, 583 
1 


Source: The F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


Table 11.—Engineering Construction: Contracts Awarded in the United States 
_ Note.—Minimum costs of projects included in this table are as follows: Waterworks, excavation, dredg- 
ing and irrigation $15,000; other public works, $25,000; industrial buildings, $40,000; commercial buildings 
(including hotels, apartments, schools, hospitals, and certain other classes of buildings) $150,000. 


[Value in thousands of dollars] 


; 1926 

per cent 

Class 1913 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 | change 

from 

1925 

Total eee 495, 542/1, 582, 018)1, 231, 371/1, 556, 550/1, 899, 254/2, 002, 5383/2, 559, 448 2, 849, 786] +-11.3 
Waterworks-_-..._.--.- 24,373; 30,772; 40,603) 36,220) 62,518) 61,445) 69,368 61,647; —11.1 
Sewers. ose semen cones 26,906) 36,067; 39,385) 48,584) 66,769) 74,553)  84,577| 103,741] +22.7 
Bridges Sa tees ae 23,290) 35,214) 27,331) 43,477) 66,778) 68, 564 69,876 83, 383) +19.3 


Streets and roads--__-- 48, 471} 265,423) 315,351} 334,694) 361,837) 415,216) 421, 039, . 
Industrial building - ---| 49,104) 482,201} 114,256} 198,141} 281,611} 204,969} 227,616) 311,605) +36.9 
Commercial building --|148, 687] 581,325) 568, 261] 750, 762| 818,392} 984, 905!1, 374, 100)1, 482, 946 +7.9 
Excavation, drainage, 


andvirngationiesss esos 16,219; 19,181) 19,551) 51,991) 26,829} 40,080} 27,810} —30.6 
Federal Government --| 39, 405} 35, 282) 26, 607; 43, 552) 47, 940| + 38, 885] 34,272} + 50, 262} +46.7 


Unelassified|_=--------- 135, 303) 99,501) 60,396) 86,569) 146,418) 177,167] 288,515) 244,494, +25 


Source: Engineering News-Record. 
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Public Buildings. 


The value of public buildings for which contracts were awarded 
in 36 States increased 17 per cent over 1925 and was well above 
any other postwar year. It amounted, however, to only $54,800,000. 
There were reported 840 projects, averaging 7,300 square feet 
of floor space and $65,000 in value. The Federal Government’s 
building program providing for $165,000,000 to be spent over a 10- 
year period, $50,000,000 in the District of Columbia, and the remain- 
der outside, has been mapped out. Actual construction under this 
program will not get fully under way before 1928. 

Educational Buildings. 


The value and volume of educational building contracts in 1926 
for the 36 States each decreased 11 per cent from 1925. The value 
of $367,000,000 was about the same as in 1924, while the floor space 
was lower than in any other year since 1923. There were 3,744 proj- 
ects under this heading, averaging 13,900 square feet of floor space 
and $98,000 in value. 


Table 12.—Educational Buildings: Contracts Awarded in 36 States, by Months 


Value (thousands of dollars) Floor space ages of square 
Period 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
= 

Weare ea tendon t 320, 621 | 367,439 | 413,204 | 367,059 | 55,688 | 58,241 | 58,700 | 52, 207 

| 
JAMMANY so oo cae eee 16, 862 18, 519 15, 339 12, 736 2, 726 38, 114 2, 371 2,170 
MODTUALV 2 oe ae ee 27, 668 81, 155 20, 278 19, 214 5, 268 5, 839 3, 809 2, 928 
IMECHE et ee en ce ee 26, 966 34, 062 42, 193 28, 576 5, 008 5, 748 5, 557 3, 936 
FNS Oy el Mis ie Se oe, Se 39, 803 33, 522 83,155 37, 245 6, 709 5, 757 5, 203 4,907 
NV at atte eee ea Se 30, 453 40, 582 29, 313 387, 188 5, 519 6,908 | 4,623 6, 194 
Wie se pee ee ee 26, 410 34, 807 64, 585 38, 845 4, 569 5, 262 | 9,002 5, 635 
Pilg ce. Se ee 31, 445 39, 511 57, 572 40, 874 5, 021 6, 150 7, 645 5, 876 
JAI C US sn oe oe ee 25, 861 al, 77k 33,667 | 40, 906 4,411 4,401 5, 246 5, 196 
Septembera ss. eee 16, 369 31, 728 35, 217 32, 953 3, 096 4, 857 4, 744 4, 588 
Octet. aoe Sees Se 26, 085 27, 675 28, 192 23, 076 5, 033 4,127 3, 937 3, 404 
INOvemibelene es eee | 24, 273 18, 311 22,048 | 33,535 | 4,219) 2,825) 3,157 | 4,562 
Mecembere.. =< 4.4 sass 28, 428 25, 797 31,646 ' 21,912 4,111 3, 254 3, 047 2, 812 

| 


Source: The F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


Other Buildings. 

Contracts in the 36 States for social and recreational buildings 
decreased less than 1 per cent in value from the high record total 
of 1925, and amounted to $242,000,000. There were 2,450 projects 
of this type recorded, averaging 11,800 square feet of floor space and 
$98,500 in value, both averages being below the corresponding. figures 
for 1925. 

Contracts tor religious and memorial buildings declined about 3 
per cent in value and 13 per cent in floor space. There were 2,283 
projects of this type, averaging 6,800 square feet of floor space and 
$63,000 in value. 
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Hospital and institutional building contracts increased 20 per cent 
in value and 6 per cent in volume, the value being the highest on 
record, and the volume only 4 per cent under 1924, the record year. 
There were 934 such projects averaging 15,500 square feet of floor 
space and $140,000 in value. 


BUILDING COSTS 


Building costs during 1926 were on about the same level as during 
1925, according to indexes of building costs, material prices, and pub- 
lished wage scales in the building trades. Material prices were 
slightly lower, while building trades wages were perceptibly higher. 


Chart V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF BUILDING-MATERIAL PRICES AND CON- 
STRUCTION COSTS 


INDEX NUMBERS (1913 =100) 
250 


"Ss -Frame House Materialy = 
“., (Retail Prices) 7 ..« 
" ae 


Building Materials 
(Wholesale Prices) 


Figures for contracts awarded showed some rise in average value per 
square foot of floor space in most types of construction, although 
some, and possibly all, of these rises may have been owing to changes 
in type and quality of construction. The wholesale building material 
price indexes of the Department of Labor averaged 173.4 for the year 
compared with 175.1 in each of the preceding years. The general 
all-commodity price index, however, declined from 158.7 to 151.0, 
but was still above the average of 149.7 for 1924. The Department 
of Commerce retail price index for frame house materials averaged 
194.6 in 1926 compared with 195.4 in 1925, and ranged from a high 
of 196.9 in May to a low of 189.4 in December. 

Since most construction is performed on the basis of contracts let 
before the work starts, contractors in submitting estimates take 
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into account anticipated changes in cost. Hence, none of the in- 
dexes of building costs represents exactly the variations from month 
to month in cost to individual contractors or owners. An index for 
less pretentious buildings using cheaper materials and constructed 
largely with unskilled or semiskilled labor would vary decidedly at 
times from an index for highly finished structures. 

It is common to see marked changes in the cost of building attrib- 
uted to single factors, such as labor or material costs. But a sub- 
stantial part of what the owner of a structure must pay goes for the 
land, contractor’s overhead and profit, financing charges during 
construction, and the architect’s and real-estate men’s fees, and 
some of these factors may vary materially from time to time and 
place to place. 


Table 13.—Index Numbers of Building Materials, Prices, and Construction Costs 


(1) Wholesale price indexes of— 
ceewe’ (4) (4) 
@) | : (2) (3) Frame | Brick 
Year, quarterly isieeall YAM Brick, |Cement All | Con- |Factory| house | house 
average, and mod: | build- com- | f. 0. b. | gtry¢.| other | struc-) build- | mate- | mate- 
month ity ing Lum-|} mon plant Paral build-| tion ing rials, | rials, 
Tater ashen ber (aver- | near eteal ing | costs | costs | retail | retail 
| rials age 82 | Chi- mate- prices | prices 
yards) | cago rials 
100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
92.0; 91.6 98.7 Qe Ddige AS ale 00s La|resaGal® LOOKOM|te acca os |eaconee 
94.0} 89.4 99. 2 DB. Ontos Ta MORO. 9206) lee ob cae | rome ben ta ae 
| 120.3 | 102.0 107.7 BU by a sa aa Gy fo ba Ts Fa Wee Sa ee | i a oe 
| 157.0 | 134.6 131.8 VGbo 5) | ah. Bale D7 St PSte 2 ae oe 2 eee de 
| 172.0 | 155.4 175. 8 1642 74! LOSHO- | 18e. o5| oona |e soos enone eee ae 
| 201.4 | 210.4 206. 3 164. Os 66204) 19545 O98, dee Sols oe eee 
264.1 | 307.5 | 278.9 178.3 RobSae Uy 2hS. 8) beable he S28 a sl em 
| 165.4 | 163.5 | 232.0 164.4 1 135;35)) L69;.09) 20158") T7950: |S oe eee 
| 168.4 | 183.4 | 201.7 159. 3 185. 6 
| 189.1 | 206.5 213. 5 170.4 208. 3 
175.1 | 182.9 212.8 172.3 203. 4 
| 175.1 | 185.4 206. 2 170.9 196. 6 
173.4 | 185.3 204. 8 163. 2 194.8 
| \ 
| 181,7 | 192.1 214.8 171.9 | 165.5 | 167.6 | 220.9 200. 3 204.5, 207.6 
| 178.2 | 187.6 214. 5 173.1 | 156.7 | 166.4 | 220.3 200. 3 204. 6 206. 7 
| 169.6 | 174.3 211.6 173.1 | 141.3 | 165.1 | 212.9 196. 7 198. 7 201.1 
172.5 | 180.5} 210.4 170.8 | 128.6 | 166.9 | 207.3 195.7 197.4 198.3 
| 
| 
| 180.6 | 193.6 | 208.2 172.6 | 138.0 | 168.8 | 210.1 197.0 196. 4 198. 7 
172.9 | 182.3 207. 5 173. 1 | 183, 5 | 164.6 | 207.1 194.0 197.6 198, 2 
172, 2 | 180.9 204. 5 173.1 | 129.7 | 165.6 | 203.8 194.0 193.8 194, 2 
175. 5 | 185.9 204. 4 164,8 | 129.1 | 167.6 | 205.8 | 194.0 194, 1 195.3 
177.9 | 191.6 | 205.5 163.2 | 129.1 | 166.0 | 207.2 195.0 194.7 194.6 
77 Lay LO tal 205. 6 163.2 | 129.1 | 164.8 | 206.6 195.0 195. 6 195. 6 
175.5 | 189.4 | 205.7 163.2 | 129.1 | 162.9 | 207.7 195. 0 196. 2 197.0 
173.2 | 186.3 204.9 163.2 | 129.1 | 161.1 | 207.1 199. 0 196.3 197.1 
171.6 | 184.4 204. 9 163. 2 | 129.1 | 159.3 | 207.3 199.0 196.9 197.2 
171.2 | 183.4 | 204.3 163.2 | 122.5 | 161.2 | 204.8 199. 0 195.3 196. 0 
| 171.5 | 181.4 | 204.3 163.2 | 129.1 | 163.4 | 207.8 199. 0 196. 8 197, 1 
171.8 | 180.9 204. 7 163. 2 | 129.1 | 164.8 | 208.3 198. 0 196.0 196.0 
172.4 | 182.3 205. 0 163.2 | 182.4 | 163.7 | 208.3 197.0 193. 8 193. 4 
| 172.1 | 181.8 | 205.0 163. 2 | 182.4 | 163.6 | 209.8 197.0 192.3 191.9 
| 174.0 | 186.0) 204.1 163.2 | 182.4 | 162.9 | 210.8 197.0 191.6 191.6 
172.7 | 184.6 | 203.9 163.2 | 132.4 | 161.3 | 210.8 197.0 189. 4 190. 0 
I 


Sources: (1) Department of Labor; (2) Lumber, steel, cement, and common labor, Engineering News- 
Record; (3) Standard factory building, Aberthaw Construction Co.; (4) Retail prices of building material 
in 45 cities, Department of Commerce. 
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LABOR 


The construction of 1926 was without any outstanding features in 
regard to building-trades labor. The maximum rate of building 
activity in many centers was limited during the summer months by 
the number of skilled workers available, but builders have become 
accustomed to adjusting their program of work to the available 
supply of mechanics. The volume of employment appears to have 
been reasonably well distributed throughout the year, although con- 
struction still ranks as a seasonal industry. 


Labor Costs. 

The rates of wages for building-trades workers as stated in trade 
agreements showed a somewhat greater number of increases than 
during the preceding year, and the actual level of wages paid during 
the year was probably slightly above that paid during 1925. No 
satisfactory index of labor costs of construction is available. Pub- 
lished wage scales frequently do not represent the wages actually 
paid, and the productivity of labor, as to which very little information 
is available, should be taken into consideration in computing a true 
labor-cost index. Furthermore, the proportion of labor falling to 
different trades varies greatly on different classes of buildings. 
National Board for Jurisdictional Awards. Apprenticeship. 

The National Board for Jurisdictional Awards in the building 
industries, which decides disputes as to the allocation of certain types 
of work among the building crafts, maintained its position during 
1925 despite the refusal of the carpenters to bind themselves to its 
awards. It is still very effective in reducing jurisdictional strikes. 

A dispute of several years standing between the plasterers’ and 
bricklayers’ unions as to divisions between the crafts in various 
regions of the country came to a head during the year and was finally 
placed in the hands of an impartial arbitrator, whose award was 
made and accepted in 1927. 

The construction industry faces a very difficult problem in the 
training of competent building-trades workers. The large turnover 
of labor made necessary by variances in the type and volume of work 
on hand may make it difficult for a single firm to put apprentices 
through a regular course of training in the way in which a manufac- 
turing establishment may do. Lack of teachers and teaching material 
makes it hard for boards of education or other bodies to give suitable 
classroom work and shop training to supplement that given by 
employers on the job. 

Forms of agreement, however, have been worked out in a number 
of cases to make the conditions workable from the employer’s point 
of view, at the same time offering apprentices good opportunity for 
steady work. The Federal Board for Vocational Education, the 
American Construction Council, several trade associations, and 
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some of the unions are aiding in developing the subject matter and 
arrangement of courses of training, and have encouraged apprentice- 
ship programs and instruction for semiskilled men in various cities, 
with an increasing degree of success. 


FINANCING 


The financing of construction programs totaling $7,000,000,000 a 
year involves a vast number of transactions about which but little 
information is available. The sum is within the annual volume of 
savings of the people of the United States, but very few individuals 
apply their savings directly to construction. There are families 
which save money until they have enough to pay for a house and 
there are corporations which construct new buildings out of surplus 
funds, but most buildings are paid for, in large measure, with borrowed 
money. 

Mortgage bond companies issued more than $350,000,000 worth of 
bonds to finance construction in 1926, compared with $400,000,000 
in 1925 and about $220,000,000 in 1924, according to reports by the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. Building and loan associa- 
tions, which devote their resources very largely to lending to home 
owners, show the following growth in assets during five years: 1922, 
$3,342,531,000; 1923, $3,942,940,000; 1924, $4,765,937,000; 1925, 
$5,509,176,000; and 1926, $6,280,000,000 (estimate). The amount 
of new loans by these associations was above $1,500,000,000 for the 
year 1926, and the major part of this sum probably went directly or 
indirectly into financing new construction. Insurance companies’ 
holdings of real estate mortgages, other than on farms, increased 
approximately $600,000,000 during the year, while the deposits of 
mutual savings banks, another important source of funds for lending 
on real estate, have been increasing at the rate of more than 
$400,000,000 a year. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of roads and other public 
works are financed each year through State and municipal bond 
issues, of which about $1,350,000,000 worth were floated during 1926, 
a smaller amount than in the two preceding years. The tendency in 
recent years has been for States and municipalities to pay for a 
larger proportion of the costs of construction from current revenues. 

The governments of States, and cities with more than 30,000 
population, spent $930,000,000 from current revenues in 1925 for 
outlays, of which construction forms the major item. Expenditures 
from current revenues for outlays by the governments of States and 
by larger cities, for which comparable data are available, has increased 
rapidly as the following statement shows: 


Ta TOMnee re eel toa Ooi ize eee, os cu $263, 000, 000 
R22 ie teat nat sels! Gee oe Ab reese sect Sg 489, 000, 000 
1 a Sane Sees ane 540, 000, 000 
CRISS oo ag Dlgaiee ath aa cate i irene 682, 000, 000 


sISY? ew est Se emp il ne kee 835, 000, 000 
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The increased volume of new construction during recent years is 
apparently in reasonable proportion to the growth in savings. The 
total value of construction reported for 27 States by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation increased approximately 109 per cent for the average of 
the past two years, as compared with the average for 1919 to 1921. 
The combined increase in building and loan association assets, 
mutual savings bank deposits, and assets of mutual life insurance 
companies showed an increase of 106 per cent between the same two 
periods. , 

The capital available for investment in buildings has been made 
much more mobile by the increased volume of lending through mort- 
gage bonds of companies doing business over large areas, and by 
more widely distributed lending on the part of life insurance com- 
panies. <A city or region undergoing a rapid development may not 
only borrow from the outside for putting up new buildings, but 
by obtaining loans on existing structures from outside may release 
local capital to carry much or all of the speculative-risk in the new 
enterprises. 

The rate of interest at which a new building can be financed has a 
marked effect on its real cost to the owner. If the rate of interest on a 
20-year loan for $10,000 is 5 per cent, the present worth, on a 5 per 
cent basis, of the 20 annual interest payments of $500 each is $6,231. 
With 7 per cent interest the present worth of the 20 yearly payments 
of $700 each would, on the same basis, be $8,724. The 7 per cent loan 
would therefore be $2,493 more expensive on a present-worth basis, 
and if the building is worth $20,000, this would be equivalent to 
adding approximately one-eighth to the construction cost. In cases 
where second mortgages are involved the computations are more 
complex, but it is not uncommon to find variations in the cost of 
financing similar structures that are equivalent to differences of 10 to 
20 per cent or more in building costs. 

Of course, real estate securities vary in degree of safety, ranging 
from those based on 50 per cent or less of the conservative valuation 
of,land and building and guaranteed by a company of strong financial 
position, to securities in which there is a considerable speculative 
element. It has been urged by some that the financing of new con- 
struction has been too easy and has encouraged the undertaking of 
projects in which there is too great an element of risk; on the other 
hand, there are complaints that financing charges for new construction 
of certain types have been, in some cases, unreasonably high. It 
appears that the facilities for financing the small home buyer, above 
the amount which he can obtain on first mortgage, are inadequate. 
The great majority of second mortgages on homes are handled by 
agencies other than the better-known financial institutions, and 
there is a large field for constructive development in this direction. 
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MARKET CONDITIONS 


The effective demand for construction at any time is influenced 
not only by general conditions such as the supply of capital, interest 
rates, prices, building costs, and the general outlook toward the 
future, but by special conditions affecting one or more classes of 
construction. The ratio of rents to building costs for various classes 
of structures, the earning prospects of owners, the development of 
rapid-transit facilities in and around cities, the growth or shifting in 
location of certain industries, the development of transportation and 
terminal facilities for commodities, and the degree of prosperity of 
the leading industry in a given region may all have their effect. 

The cessation of building of many types during the World War 
and the irregular operations of the two years following left the 
country behind in its construction program. In 1921 the accumu- 
lated shortage of dwellings was variously estimated as equaling from 
one to three years’ normal construction. The Division of Building 
and Housing of the Department of Commerce estimates that in the 
case of houses for families below the middle-income group, this short- 
age has not yet been wholly made up. Surveys of vacancies in several 
cities, and indices in a few others of the number of rental advertise- 
ments, indicate that for some classes of dwellings and other structures 
at least, demands are being relatively better met than at any time 
since the World War. 

In any case, however, housing conditions before the war are not 
an adequate measure of potential demand, in view of the general 
advance in standards of living. The average family now demands 
better accommodations than it occupied in 1913; perhaps smaller, 
but containing more expensive features and equipment. The move- 
ment of families in moderate circumstances to more attractive sur- 
roundings in the outskirts and suburbs of cities, made accessible by 
the automobile and various forms of rapid transit, is characteristic. 
Practically all surveys of housing needs have indicated that the 
greatest demand at present is for single-family dwellings. Factors 
influencing the demand for business and industrial buildings have 
already been discussed. 

The strong financial position of prospective builders, both of small- 
home builders and of big industrial corporations, public utility com- 
panies, railroads, and branches of the Government, are powerful 
factors tending to maintain a substantial volume of building activity. 


PROGRESSIVE CONSTRUCTION TENDENCIES 


City Planning and Zoning. 

Progress in planning of cities and regulating the location of build- 
ings in accordance with a logical scheme in the year 1926 was again 
notable. The losses from traffic congestion owing to failure to plan 
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street systems with reference to traffic needs, and those arising from 
the scrapping of physically sound buildings owing to blighting of 
home and business districts by structures and uses that should be 
located elsewhere, have impressed on the people of American munici- 
palities the need for comprehensive planning and zoning. The total 
number of zoned cities, towns, and villages increased to at least 500 
by the close of the year. These zoned municipalities comprise more 
than half the total urban population of the United States. Fifty of 
the 68 cities which in 1920 had a population of more than 100,000 
have zoning ordinances in effect. The legal status of zoning was 
again in the foreground last year, with several cases carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The opinion of that court 
in the so-called Euclid Village case upheld the principles of use, height, 
and area zoning and was construed as highly favorable to the move- 
ment. At least 22 States now have legislations based largely on the 
Department of Commerce standard State zoning enabling act per- 
mitting cities to zone. Regional planning commissions aiming to 
coordinate the physical development of the entire territory surround- 
ing a city or group of cities came especially to the foreground, and 
have commenced to issue reports relating, among others, to the 
regions around New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles, and Congress established the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission to aid in the development of Washington and 
the suburbs and outlying territory. 

Building and Plumbing Codes. 


The requirements found in local building codes continue to show 
a tendency to converge upon common standards, largely because of 
the scientific and educational activities of various standardizing 
agencies. While minor variations still appear in recent codes, there 
is substantial agreement upon the fundamentals. The growing 
interest in sound requirements has manifested itself in a number of 
State and regional movements for uniformity, and these have made 
considerable progress during the current year. More than 70 
municipalities have utilized recommended requirements of the 
Department of Commerce building code committee in preparing 
ordinances. 

The building code committee of the Department of Commerce 
issued a report on working stresses in building materials which 
covers reinforced concrete, cast iron, structural steel, and timber. 
Together with the masonry wall report previously issued, it presents 
a well-rounded treatment of the subject. It is expected to provide 
a basis for more economical use of materials without sacrifice of 
safety. The necessity of skilled design and adequate inspection is 
emphasized. 
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Better Building. : 

Adherence to better standards of quality is recognized by many 
of the leaders in construction as one of the major problems before 
the industry. Extensive efforts were made to inform the public 
with regard to standards of quality and workmanship in the hope 
of influencing the demand. The movement has the support of a 
considerable number of large lending institutions which are interested 
in the durability of the structures on which they loan funds. The 
American Construction Council is endeavoring to work out means 
of encouraging builders generally to conform to good standards. 


Building Practice and Research. 

The subject of heat insulation for houses and other structures has 
received more and more attention as the possibilities of fuel economy 
and increased comfort have been more generally appreciated. 
Methods for comparing various materials assembled into typical 
house construction have been developed in addition to studies of 
the characteristics of the materials themselves. The use of the 
water-cement ratio for mixing concrete of desired ultimate strength 
has gained in favor and may now be said to be thoroughly estab- 
lished. Acceptance of 18,000 pounds as a basic stress for structura 
steel has also become quite general. Several severe experiences with 
hurricanes have focused attention upon the need for buildings which 
will resist such storms. Inspection of structures which have passed 
through them indicates that well-designed, well-built, sound con- 
struction of any commonly used material is safe. Several significant 
developments in road construction will tend to greater economy and 
durability. Paving brick 214 inches thick was found to be satis- 
factory under ordinary conditions where 3 or 3/4 inches was formerly 
thought necessary. 

The Bureau of Standards has conducted an extended series of 
tests on the properties of brick masonry, the program including tests 
on 153 brick walls. It has also made considerable study of the in- 
tensity and duration of fires in buildings. Test structures were 
filled with furniture, automobiles, and other material simulating 
various classes of occupancy and then burned out. Observations 
made will prove valuable in determining proper building require- 
ments. Many investigations of building materials were carried on 
with the cooperation of national trade associations or other groups. 
At the close of the year 18 bodies were maintaining 34 associate 
workers at the bureau who were making tests having a direct bearing 
on building construction or maintenance. 

Seasonal Stabilization of Building. 

A more even distribution of building activity throughout the year 
has been one of the most important factors in eliminating waste in 
the construction industries during the past two or three years. The 
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former condition in which a peak of activity was reached in June or 
July, which extended only for two, three, or four months, resulted in 
widespread unemployment among building-trades workers during 
the remaining months, irregular operations on the part of most 
building-material manufacturing plants, and an uneven burden on 
the railroads. The assembling and analysis of facts by the Division 
of Building and Housing of the Department of Commerce, in coopera- 
tion with a committee of business and professional men representing 
the construction industries, has encouraged owners and contractors 
to plan their operations so that they will be adjusted to the available 
supply of labor and materials. Accordingly there has been less 
tendency among them to bid against each other for the services of 
workers during the most active period, and a greatly increased amount 
of construction during the winter, spring, and late autumn months. 
The movement has been steadily making headway through local 
programs to stabilize building in various cities, and through pres- 
entation of the subject by trade associations, conventions, and the 
press. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
LUMBER AND AFFILIATED PRODUCTS 


SUMMARY.—The estimated production of lumber in the United States in 
1926 was 37,500,000,000 board feet, a slightly lower output than in 1925. 
Both softwood and hardwood prices for the year averaged slightly less than 
in the preceding year. The movement of west coast lumber into the eastern 
markets of the United States continued to increase. Total lumber exports 
_ were slightly larger in quantity than in 1925, Douglas fir making the chief gain. 
Exports of hardwood lumber, on the other hand, were slightly smaller. Trade 
in sawed timber increased by nearly one-third as a result of much larger ship- 
ments of Douglas fir to Japan. Exports of logs, ties, and other unmanufactured 
wood were 20 per cent greater than in 1925. 


Chart I—LUMBER PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS 
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GENERAL POSITION OF THE INDUSTRY 


According to the census of manufactures taken in 1925 lumber 
and its remanufactures ranked eighth among the 16 industry groups 
in respect to value of products, which reached an aggregate value of 
$3,689,000,000. This total value of output was about 1.5 per cent 
more than in 1923 and was very much larger than in any other 
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earlier census year. (Table 1.) The average. number of wage 
earners for the entire industry was slightly smaller in 1925 than in 
1923, while there was an increase of about 4 per cent in the horse- 
power. 

The entire decrease in the average number of wage earners and 
almost the entire increase in the total number of horsepower occurred 
in the basic industries. Of the basic industries group lumber and 
timber products is much the most important, having products valued 
at $1,421,000,000. Table 2 indicates that the value of lumber and 
timber products in 1925, though smaller than in 1923, was about 
twice as large as before the war. Both the number of wage earners 
and the primary horsepower for this industry, however, were smaller 
than in the pre-war years, although the number of horsepower in. 
prime movers was 6 per cent larger than in 1923. 

The furniture industry, including related products, ranks next in 
importance among the lumber group and in 1925 had a total value 
of output which exceeded $950,000,000, an increase of 12 per cent as 
compared with the preceding census year. The value added by 
manufacture and the total number of wage earners in this industry 
were also larger than in 1923, but there was a considerable decrease 
in the amount of horsepower. 

Of the other large industries affiliated with lumber, wood reworking 
showed a slight gain in value of output according to the 1925 census, 
while the value of production for the wooden-container industries 
was slightly smaller. The average number of wage earners was 
slightly larger and the primary horsepower was increased by about 
one-fifth in the wood reworking industries, whereas both the man 
power and the machine power employed by the wooden-container 
industries were smaller than in 1923. 

The United States is the largest lumber producing country, and it 
is estimated that it supplies over one-half of the world’s production. 
Other lumber-producing countries of importance are Canada, Japan, 
Russia, Finland, Sweden, Norway, Poland, Germany, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, a and Brazil. 

It is estimated that building construction in the United States uses 
about 60 per cent of our lumber cut. About 11 per cent of the total 
supply is used by the railroads for ties, timber, and planking. About 
one-fifth of the total lumber cut is consumed by various manufac- 
turing industries, other than those reworking lumber into building 
materials, the most important of which is the box and crate industry. 
The balance, which amounts to slightly less than 8 per cent, is exported. 
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Table 1.—Lumber and Allied Products 
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C f | Val f dace 4 
ost 0 alue of | added by 
Estab-| _W28e | pri mary Wages | materials product | manufac- 
Year and industry lish- | ©@rners horse- ture 
ments (average power 
number) 
In thousands of dollars 
The group as a whole: 
1914 43, 452 865, 009 | 3,176,145 | 446, 777 765, 573 | 1,615, 780 850, 207 
41,195 | 863,937 | 3, 409, 654 | 859, 832 | 1, 368,172 | 3,113,203 | 1, 745, 031 
21, 393 703, 309 1 670, 421 | 1,197,465 | 2,456, 608 | 1, 259, 143 
21, 674 931, 748 | 3, 336,133 | 962, 542 | 1, 666,188 | 3, 633, 034 | 1, 966, 846 
21, 922 921,145 | 3,472,770 | 978,375 | 1, 724, 984 | 3, 688, 553 } 1, 963, 569 
27, 405 510, 254 | 2,367,953 | 507, 537 487,412 | 1, 445, 435 958, 023 
10, 233 392, 756 1 323, 977 386, 881 930, 015 543, 134 
10, 671 531, 545 | 1, 944,962 | 492, 617 584, 802 | 1, 534, 991 950, 188 
10,286 | 504, 711 | 2,064, 631 | 473, 085 593, 935 | 1, 468, 427 874, 492 
6, 309 102, 694 469, 846 | 106, 747 324, 705 558, 689 233, 984 
5, 118 91, 924 (1) 110, 717 298, 050 518, 386 220, 336 
4, 963 120, 239 553, 302 | 151, 573 430, 991 762, 017 331, 026 
5, 527 127, 519 659, 953 | 164, 482 431, 397 778, 051 346, 654 
2, 803 65, 415 185,599 | 57,774 172, 708 290, 985 118, 277 
1, 872 51, 923 () 45, 794 . 125, 864 204, 779 78, 915 
1, 872 62, 121 200,457 | 58, 271 154, 804 265, 501 110, 696 
1, 762 57, 961 192, 281 55, 671 142, 775 249, 612 106, 837 
tries: 
152, 783 288,013 | 156, 121 290, 833 639, 818 348, 985 
134, 886 a 157, 207 278, 880 605, 990 327, 110 
181, 946 509, 877 | 222, 408 372, 338 851, 449 479, 111 
195, 522 434,038 | 244, 789 417, 868 950, 596 532, 728 
tries: 
805 32, 791 98,243 | 31, 652 92, 514 178, 276 85, 762 
726 31, 820 1 32, 726 107, 719 197, 438 89, 648 
738 35, 897 127, 535 37, 673 123, 252 219, 076 95, 824 
750 “35, 432 121,867 | 40,347 139, 009 241, 866 102, 857 
1925 MAJOR INDUSTRIES 
Lumber and timber products___| 9,207 | 473,998 | 2,049,500 | 456, 716 579,475 | 1, 421, 162 841, 687 
Turpentine and rosin___-____--- 1,007 29, 413 3,138 | 15,190 11, 887 42, 364 30, 477 
Planing-mill products not made | 
in planing mills connected | 
Witt Sawiilis <2 oe 4,761 111, 329 597, 103 | 146, 592 403, 227 710, 861 307, 635 
Boxes, wooden, except cigar 
DOxeS! She ee ee ee 34, 834 143, 519 33, 765 86, 391 152, 295 65, 903 
Cooperage___----------- 11, 483 30, 758 12, 908 44, 176 67, 735 23, 559 
Wunitures.- ee 180, 895 402, 519 | 225, 200 384, 508 868, 146 483, 638 
Heltigoratorsas sce eee one 9, 360 23,297 | 12, 589 24, 744 57, 666 32, 922 
Caskets, coffins, burial cases, | 
Ct Ce ee ee esa 326 11, 479 29,164 | 14, 057 32,771 70, 413 37, 641 
Wood preserving_-_------------- 131 8, 416 33, 521 9, 606 66, 709 91, 184 24, 475 


1 Not called for in schedules for 1921. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Table 2.—Lumber and Timber Products Industry 


Wage | Value added 

Estab- | earners Primary Cost of ma- Value of eae © 5 

Year lishments| (average | horsepower Wages terials products by ee a 

number) 

23, 043 413, 257 | 1 1,375, 189 | $147, 951, 886 | $242, 617, 767 | $555, 042, 605 $312, 424, 838 
33,090 | 547,178 | 1 2,316,634 | 238, 866,806 | 265, 559,595 | 753,388,368 | 487, 828,773 
27, 229 479, 786 2, 190, 359 239, 976, 562 281, 951, 873 715, 310, 333 433, 358, 460 
26, 119 480, 945 2, 355, 345 489, 419, 091 470, 960, 488 |1, 387, 471, 413 916, 510, 925 
9,092 | 364, 247 4 313, 486,957 | 377,927,443 | 902,501,306 | 524, 573, 863 

9, 393 495, 932 1, 932, 091 475, 962, 443 573, 068, 833 |1, 494, 462, 031 921, 398, 198 

9, 207 473, 998 2,049,480 | 456, 715, 665 579, 474, 682 |1, 421, 161, 886 841, 687, 154 


1 Figures are not strictly comparable with later years because of the inclusion in these years and the 
exclusion in later years of data for rented power other than electric. 
2 Exclusive of custom sawmills. 


3 Exclusive of establishments with products under $5,000 each. 


4 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 3.—Lumber: Quantity and Value of Cut as Reported, and Estimated 
Total Cut 


Nore.—The enumerations in different years vary somewhat as regards the proportion of the total number 
of mills actually reporting. ‘The estimates of total cut allow for these differences. Estimated total cut for 
1889 not available. 


[Quantities in millions of board feet; values in thousands of dollars; average value per 1,000 board feet] 


Esti- Esti- 
Re- Aver- Re- Aver- 
Year | ported | Value age Year | ported | Value age Year sory Year pet 
cut value cut value cut | cut 


1889____| 23, 842 |}272, 040 | $11.41 || 1917___| 35, 831 | $728, 091 | $20.32 || 1899___) 35,084 |} 1918-__| 32,000 
1899____| 35,078 | 390,414 | 11.18 |] 1918__-| 31,890 | 790,565 | 24.79 |) 1909_.-| 44,510 || 1919___| 34, 552 
1909____| 44, 510 | 684,560 | 15.38 || 1919-__| 34, 552 |1, 043,818 | 30.21 || 1911---) 43,000 || 1920-__) 33, 799 
1911__._| 37,008 | 556,898 | 15.05 || 1920-__| 29, 878 |1, 147,913 | 38.42 || 1912_.-| 45,000 |/ 1921-_-| 30,500 
1912____| 39,158 | 601,082 | 15.35 || 1921-__| 26,961 | 632,771 | 23.47 || 1913-_-| 44,000 || 1922.__| 35, 000 
LOSS SOS) Os lal oe eee (1) 1922___| 31,569 | 825,526 | 26.15 || 1914-_-| 40,500 |) 1923-__| 39, 000 
LOLA eee Oi OdOulo-eseee (1) 1923___] 37,166 |1, 181,120 | 31.78 || 1915__-| 38,000 |) 1924.__| 37,000 
1915__.-| 37,012 | 519,644 | 14.04 || 1924___| 35, 931 |1, 026,548 | 28. 57 || 1916---| 40,000 || 1925.__| 39, 000 
1916__.-| 39, 807 | 609, 847+ 15.32 || 1925__-.| 38,389 1,074,249 | 28.02 || 1917__.| 36, 000 || 1926-_-| 37, 500 


1 Not- called for in schedule for 1913 and 1914. 


Sources: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, and Forest Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture; estimated total cut for Gertain years based on National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association data. 


Table 4.—Reported Lumber Cut, by Regions 


{In millions of board feet. See also headnote to Table 3] 


Rocky 
\ North- P All 
‘ r Central Lake |Southern| Moun- | Pacific 
7 Total Se ob States | States | States | tain | States: | ther 
ates States States 
23, 842 4, 726 3, 130 8, 251 4, 847 249 2, 028 612 
35, 078 5, 709 5, 643 &, 750 11, 116 556 2,901 | 401 
44, 510 5, 197 5,487 | 5, 476 19,073) |) e202 6, 905 179 
37, 346 3.553" |. Se62le) 8.9183)" - 17; 801 | 1340 7, 067 46 
34, 552 2, 584 3,016 2, 692 16, 079 1, 299 8, 798 85 
33, 799 2, 198 2, 735 2, 386 14, 362 1, 699 10, 355 64 
26, 961 1, 797 1, 647 | 1, 784 18, 530 952 7, 204 46 
31, 569 1, 423 1, 762 1,944 14, 383 1, 480 10, 581 45 
37, 166 1, 631 2, 045 2, 392 16, 461 1,811 12, 762 63 
35, 931 1, 620 2, 036 2, 339 16, 239 1, 699 11, 929 69 
38, 339 1, 507 1, 969 2, 445 17, 148 1, 920 13, 287 63 
100. 0 3.9 6.1 6.4 44.7 6.1 34. 6 0. 2 


1 Cut for Nevada included under ‘‘ All other States’’ for 1909, 1914, 1919, and 1921. 
2 Estimated total cut; partial returns reported 29,878,000,000 board feet. 


rates Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, and Forest Service, Department cf Agii- 
culture. 


PRODUCTION AND VOLUME OF SHIPMENTS 
Production. 

According to preliminary estimates the 1926 production of lumber 
was about 37,500,000,000 board feet as compared with 39,000,000,000 
board feet in 1925. About 45 per cent of the total output is produced 
in the South and approximately 35 per cent on the Pacific coast. 
Nearly five-sixths of our production consists of softwoods, of which 
southern pine and Douglas fir are the leading species. Oak, gum, 
and maple are the most important hardwoods. The output of oak 
flooring in 1926, according to trade association returns, continued to 
increase and was the largest of any year on record. Maple flooring 
production has also been expanding, and in 1926 was about 16 per 
cent larger than in 1924. 
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Table 5.—Lumber Production (Reported Cut), by Principal Kinds of Woods 


Notr.—Figures for 1920 are computed totals from partial returns, and for 1919 represent practically 
complete returns; for other years, as reported by operators and somewhat incomplete. (See Table 3.) 


{In millions of board feet] 


Kind 1913 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
Total, all species__.____________ 38, 887 | 34,552 | 33,799 | 26,961 | 31,569 | 37,166 | 35,931 | 38,339 
Softwoods (total) sees see amen 30, 803 | 27,407 | 26,810 | 22, 186 | 26,644 | 30,904 | 29,406 | 31,710 
Southornapine seek aime wenn 14, 839 | 13,063 | 11,091 | 10,960 | 11,501 | 12,949 | 12,487 | 13, 236 
Douglas fir set Sn Nee ee 5,656 | 5,902] 6,960] 4,642] 6,832] 8,293] 7,462| 8 154 
Western pi nceeenthene Saseeveunus 1,259 | 1,755 | 2,290] 1,432] 2,081] 2,805] 2,603] 3,127 
ELerilO gk. «eer eee A eae ES OTA 2,320 | 1,755 | 1,850] 1,201] 1,535] 1,873} 1,879] 2,140 
Waite Dine. aimee ee cious ne 2,569 | 1,724] 1,500] 1,274] 1,383] 1,572| 1,531] 1,521 
Cypressibe tae BS er eA 1, 097 656 625 771 869 819 877 903 
SDiiGel Mamta eae 2 ae 1, 047 980 825 629 731 758 717 751 
TedW QO Cat meals ee ewe EN 510 410 477 468 566 593 604 511 
Stigampine cae een ee ars COs 150 134 146 134 194 229 246 307 
Hardwoods (total).._...-------__----- 8,084} 7,145 | 6,989 | 4,775 | 4,925] 6,262] 6,525| 6,628 
Oak 2,708 | 2,500} 1,592] 1,605| 2,028| 2,077] 2,129 
851 850 683 808 | 1,016] 1,071 | 1,101 
857 875 610 640 842 857 922 
375 405 319 263 351 382 412 
Wollow po plareemnas nanan JBoss 620 329 350 235 274 353 351 376 
CHostnuh see. FRE CE cas 506 546 475 312 311 350 313 308 


Sources: Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, and Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. 


Lumber Transportation. 


Loadings of forest products, according to the American Railway 
Association, totaled 3,654,000 cars in 1926, which is about 2 per cent 
less than in 1925. Statistics of railroad loadings for these commodi- 
ties since 1920, which are shown in the following statement, indicate 
how enormous the volume of shipments has been, particularly durin 
each of the past four years. 


Carloads Carloads 
BOD ty ee LE 2 558,000) 10247 nee eee 3, 667, 000 
[QF Let ed & salve ee Fe 2*488;: 0007-19255 see aos = ee rp oe 3, 737, 000 
(9 Nea calla aetna D1: OOO sie 1 926s OS ee oe he 3, 654, 000 
ang Sine ree a 3, 745, 000 


Quarterly carloadings of forest products for 1924 and 1925, and 
monthly figures for 1926, are shown in Table 9 in that part of the 
section on transportation and communications dealing with railway 
transportation. 

Water shipments eastbound through the Panama Canal for the 
year 1926 amounted to 3,312,000 long tons, an increase of 24 per cent 
over 1925. These shipments have shown a steady gain in each of the 
past five years, and in 1926 were over seven times as large as in 1921. 
These figures include all lumber moving through the canal from our 
west coast and from British Columbia. Over 90 per cent of the total 
shipments are bound for the Atlantic coast of the United States, 
while about 5 per cent are destined for Europe. The remainder is 
exported to the east coast of South America and to the West Indies. 

Water-borne shipments from the Pacific northwest, which 
include Washington, Oregon, and British Columbia, amounted to 
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5,560,000,000 board feet in 1926, according to the Pacific Lumber 
Inspection Bureau. These shipments showed an increase of 14 per 
cent as compared with 1925 and were almost three times as large as 
in 1921. (Table 6.) Shipments to the Atlantic coast of the United 
States, Japan, and South America made notable gains, while ship- 
ments to Europe were about one-third smaller than in 1925. In 
addition to lumber, shipments of logs and bolts to Japan amounted 
to 313,251,000 board feet in 1926, which was 60 per cent more than 
in 1925, and was also much larger than in the two preceding years. 


Table 6.—Water-Borne Lumber Shipments From the Pacific Coast 


‘[In thousands of board feet] 


1923 1924 1925 1926 
From: | 
Washington esee: 54.220 2 eS Se ee 2, 620, 244 2, 759, 590 | 3, 055, 698 3, 552, 930 
Oregonwer 2! eistek. Wi ee eet ee ae Se eee ea 1, 133, 750 1, 199, 540 1, 242, 921 1, 294, 391 
British Columbiqua = teases oe eee See 521, 707 506, 262 577, 560 712, 743 
| -= 2 SS SS ee 
Tht eboste2 Sxiet Se < dade ete. ayy saps Se a Se 4,275,701 | 4,465,392 | 4, 876, 180 5, 560, 054 
To: 
Malifomnlg. sets eA need ots eee cre ee 1, 812, 235 | 1,671,114 | 1, 707, 066 1, 686, 747 
PA CLA MULOSC ORS Ute oe San re ee eee eee eee 925,185 | 1, 264,854 | 1, 701, 343 1, 988, 912 
Hawallamdislandse2-4 sacs so: a. a= = ane ere 65, 178 68, 972 76, 380 67, 031 
Otherdomestions sae. ste ess, Sree eee 15, 870 36, 660 23, 399 23, 094 
am ante rte) a Rake Leh ped A) We ORR me Sb See 861, 774 691, 920 583, 385 903, 093 
AUIS Tal idea tate eet aoe Napanee AS Jee ee 236, 994 237, 979 241, 665 277, 125 
@hinace ews. tele Reed 00 Pe ae: Say) ee ge 117, 618 192, 688 163, 437 205, 557 
Other forei gio 528 ee es re ae geen 240, 897 301, 205 379, 504 408, 505 
Ota Sees e Me eee Oe ice SE as oe 4,275,701 | 4,465,392 | 4,876, 180 5, 560, 064 


Source: Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 
PRICES 


Lumber is cut in such a variety of species, sizes, and grades that it 
is impossible to give briefly detailed data of price movements. 
General trends are indicated, however, by means of composite 
weighted averages. (Table 7.) The average composite price of soft- 
woods in 1926 fell only very slightly below that of 1925, and hard- 
woods showed but a trivial drop. The trend of these prices during 
1926, month by month, shows that softwoods opened in January, 
1926, a little below the same month for 1925. February and March 
prices increased slightly, although still below the same months for 
1925. April and May were larger than the preceding months of 
1926, and were also more than for the same period of 1925. Prices 
declined in the four following months, reaching the lowest point for 
the year in September. There was some increase in October, but 
this was followed by another decline and prices in December were 
lower than at the end of 1925. Hardwood prices during 1926 were 
constantly below those for 1925, with the exception of May, June, 
September, and October. 
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Table 7.—Composite Monthly Prices of Softwoods and Hardwoods 


Note.—Weighted average covering hardwoods: Maple, birch, beech, basswood, elm, oak, gum, ash, 
cottonwood, chestnut, poplar, hickory, and walnut; and softwoods: Yellow pine, Dowglas fir, North Caro- 
lina pine, white pine, hemlock, spruce, and cypress. Average price for softwoods, $48.98 in 1920, for hard- 
woods 1921 was the first year reported. 


{Per thousand board feet] 


Softwoods Hardwoods 
Month = 

1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

Yeates ae $27. 42 /$80. 79 |$33. 86 |$30. 95 |$80. 71 |$30. 67 |$40. 98 |$40. 33 $46, 72 |$48. 11 |$41. 80 |$41. 56 
January... = 32.38 | 27.67 | 34.51 | 31.98 | 31.44 | 30.79 | 54.93 | 38.69 | 46.18 | 43.71 | 43.49 | 42.60 
February________ 29.88 | 27.97 | 35.53 | 32.97 | 31.68 | 31.32 | 50.07 | 38.69 | 48.30 | 44.14 | 44. 23 | 43.79 
March. a. 203. 28.78 | 27.62 | 36.56 | 32.44 | 31.63 | 31.44 | 46.61 | 38.36 | 49.18 | 44.46 | 43.78 | 43.00 
eprils .¢ eho 27.59 | 27.80 | 36.94 | 32.28 | 31.41 | 31.48 | 438.17 | 37.98 | 50. 28 | 44.60 | 42 92 | 41.96 
Mayo seanee ee 26. 54 | 29.75 | 36.47 | 31.34 | 30.84 | 31.46 | 40.89 | 37.91 | 49.78.) 44.67 | 41.43 | 41.70 
JUNC. oS 2s es ee | 26.14 | 30.77 | 35.10 | 29.97 | 29.93 | 30.22 | 38.48 | 39.50 | 48.42 | 42.53 | 40.94 | 41.61 
y= eee 25.70 | 30.75 | 33. 23 | 29.31 | 29:85 | 30) 21 | 37.72 | 40.72 | 47.05 | 42.12 | 40,22 | 39.95 
AMPUSE. 32-2) | 24.92 | 32.17 | 31.84 | 29.82 | 30.15 | 29.93 | 34.90 | 40.96 | 45.35 | 41.77 | 40.16 | 39.95 
September --_____ | 24.89 | 33.79 | 31.39 | 30.27 | 30.35 | 29.90 | 34.29 | 40.99 | 44.58 | 41.90 | 40.58 | 40. 96 
October___-.----| 27.01 | 33.06 | 31.69 | 29.79 | 30.35 | 30.28 | 34.63 | 42.24 | 44.37 | 42.19 | 40. 54 | 40.93 
November----__| 27.78 | 33.75 | 31.56 | 30.21 | 30.59 | 29.98 | 36.70 | 43.19 | 43.68 | 42.59 | 41.67 | 41.15 
December-.-_-_-_- 27. 37g| 34.32 | 31.48 | 30.96 | 30.34 | 29.78 | 38.76 | 44.74 | 43.46 | 42.63 | 41.69 | 41.15 


Sources: Bureau of the Census, compiled from weekly data published in the ‘‘Lumber Manufacturer 
and Dealer.” 


Chart II—COMPOSITE MONTHLY PRICES OF HARDWOODS AND SOFTWOODS 


oN artiaes PER THOUSAND BOARD FEET 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Exports. 


During the 20 years preceding the World War the annual export 
of lumber and timber products from the United States rose in value 
from $25,000,000 to $111,000,000. Exports of lumber products 
were considerably curtailed during the World War but resumed 
their growth in 1923. Shipments were very large in the latter part 
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of 1923 and in 1924 on account of the large purchases by Japan 
following the earthquake. There was a further expansion in exports 
during both 1925 and 1926. 


Table 8.—Exports of Wood and Manufactures Thereof 
[All quantities in thousands of board feet, except as specified; values in thousands of dollars] 


Quantity Value 
Item 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 
Woodand manufactures!ie Se. = Aa Ss ee ee ee ee ea eee 145, 139 |147, 817 |149, 050 
Boards, planks, and scantlings__._____- 1, 752, 852 |1, 906, 344 /1, 947, 809 |1, 957,438 | 78,630 | 83,028 | 78,219 
if Douglas firt sk oes ea -_| 517,974 | 623, 525 607, 908 694, 486 | 15, 790 | 13, 925 | 15, 273 
Satithern piece 222225. ALAS 652, 410 670, 521 701, 046 581, 564 | 26, 736 | 31,548 | 25,780 
White, western and sugar pine-__-_- 44, 323 40, 827 34, 673 32, 038 2,082 2,111 1,991 
Redwood. cS. hes eee Pek 64, 334 34, 371 46, 235 47, 855 2,419 3, 257 2, 647 
Spruce ee AS Be ee Se 2 34, 470 33, 630 27,701 20, 497 2, 067 1, 595 1, 433 
Hemiock 33. 3e eae 2 100, 268 135, 678 |. 126, 972 179, 669 3, 576 2, 698 3, 856 
Ct eg OS SE eS ee 17, 371 19, 923 25, 141 17, 526 1, 449 1, 756 1,171 
RSETUTT ew ee WEE Rae 51, 528 52, 714 54, 633 59, 035 2, 502 2, 794 3,071 
Oakeeee eRe ee sleet aie ae -| 147, 570 172, 830 183, 590 178, 541 | 11,495 | 12,070 | 12, 188 
IPoplares: Bt oka. wee a 24, 087 28, 474 30, 644 32,207 | 2,129 2, 202 2,171 
AAMAS 2c) ee oN oe eS i 6,195 8, 859 10, 893 8, 522 1, 285 1, 508 1, 104 
Mahogany_- 2 15, 842 19, 002 17, 955 2, 329 2, 694 2, 697 
All otherrss2 3 Mies Sey 92, 322 69, 150 79, 371 87, 538 4,771 4, 869 4, 837 
PimMDPeOr Saw Osea see eee hese eee ee 615,333 | 724,056 | 554,519 | 737,497 | 22,474 | 15,985 | 18, 428 
Southern pine 170, 838 174, 758 154, 467 122, 989 6, 738 6, 354 4, 961 
Douglas fit. eee Se -| ° 877, 752 485, 120 340, 742 555, 674 | 12, 831 7,309 | 11, 499 
Cedars see a 35, 808 31, 432 35, 581 27, 955 1, 667 1, 438 1,025 
Al Oth ores ae a eee eee ae = 30, 935 32, 746 23, 729 30, 879 | 1,238 834 942 
Cedar togey set ise sere eee sie 82, 103 104, 460 107, 790 138, 463 3,102 | 3,120] 3,595 


Other logs and hewn timber‘. -_- 


54, 444 39, 689 53, 743 104, 532 1,926 | 2,286] 2,492 
Railroad ties (thousands) ------_- 


2, 904 2,471 3, 105 3,761 | 2,551 | 2,975] 3, 508 


Cooperage staves (thousands) _----____- 64, 187 69, 608 81, 928 67,567 | 4,414 | 4,828] 4,136 
Cooperage shooks (thousand sets) -_--_- 1, 827 1, 839 1, 935 2,132 | 4,015 | 4,242) 4,594 
oes eas eae gare j RPS pat 87, 080 1038, 438 97,015 120, 631 4, 063 3, 738 4, 425 

eneers ousand square feet)__--___- \ { 56, 930 72, 173 1, 571 1, 869 
Plywood (thousand square feet) __-_____ 58, 324 58, 511 17, 562 19, 141 \ 1, 638 691 "753 


Doors, sash, and blinds (thousand 
TOUTS) reo” CM ee 

Doors (thousands) 22-2. 2-252." 

Sash and blinds (thousands) 

Handles for agricultural implements | 


5 300 454 
(thousand! pounds) s2s220- 5 seen ee 28, 352 27, 290 30, 663 { 2,158 | 2,386 
Handles for tools (thousand pounds) --- | ; : ‘ i * 1,353 } 1, 796 
Wipnitires sche sot aoe aes re ke tec | eee el eee ee rel Se nek ar a 2,895 | 2,795} 3,071 
PAU Other! top ve Steve hohe i RRs |p ec Loe a ee tes cee Le ee ee 15, 835 | 17,403 | 18, 232 
Calendar year | Total Calendar yea: Total 
v value ‘ BNA value 
1GOt-1805 axe oo eS 27,225 || 1916-1920_______......-. 108, 323 
1896-1900__-- eae n | N42, 4041 921-1 0255s eee ae ee 126, 124 
1901-1905__.-. eee 136, 802 
1906-1910_.-- Peele 186, 502 
AQUI —1015 Soe ce ee | 90, 515 || 


1 Includes wood pulp and incubators and brooders, which items have been classified under paper base 
stocks, and agricultural machinery and implements, respectively, since Jan. 1, 1922, and pulp wood which 
also has been included with paper base stocks beginning Jan. 1, 1926, but have been included in this table 
for comparison purposes. 

2 Included with ‘‘all other,’’ not separately reported. 

3 Includes hewn timber prior to 1925. 

4 Includes round timber prior to 1925. 

5 Quantity for 1926 reported in thousands of dozens. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Total value of exports of wood and manufactures in 1926 amounted 
to slightly more than $149,000,000, an increase of about 1 per cent 
in value, as compared with 1925. The quantity of lumber exported 
showed a considerably greater gain during the past year than is 
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indicated by the value figures. (Table 8.) Exports of sawed 
timber were about one-third larger than in 1925, and there were also 
pronounced gains in our shipments of logs and hewn timber, box 
shooks, and veneers. Exports of boards, planks, and scantlings 
were slightly larger than in 1925. 


Distribution of Exports. 


The United Kingdom and Japan are the principal foreign pur- 
chasers of American lumber as is indicated in Table 9. Exports to 
each of them amounted to slightly in excess of $20,000,000 in 1926. 
The quantity of exports to Japan, however, is almost three times as 
large as those to the United Kingdom, as most of the trade consists 
of Douglas firlumber. Exports to Japan during the past year agere- 
gated 919,000,000 board feet, being substantially larger than in the 
preceding year. Douglas fir and cedar were the principal species 
shipped and over 43 per cent of the total was in the form of sawed 
timber. Japan is also the largest purchaser of softwood logs and 
bolts. Other important markets for softwood in 1926 were Australia, 
New Zealand, Argentina, China, the United Kingdom, Cuba, and 
Mexico. Of these markets Australia, New Zealand, and China were 
the only ones to show increases in 1926. 

Hardwood exports declined about 6 per cent in volume compared 
with 1925, totaling 366,791,000 board feet. Exports to the United 
Kingdom, which: amounted to about one-half the total, declined 
during the past year on account of the general depression in that 
country resulting from the coal stoppage, but purchases of Canada, 
the second most important market, increased substantially. 


Table 9.—Destination of Principal Export Woods From the United States, 1926 


Norte.—The total exports of cedar lumber, logs, and timber in 1926 amounted to 166,418,000 board feet; 
the total exported to Japan amounted to 159,002,000 board feet. 


[Combined totals of lumber, timber, and logs, in thousands of board feet] 


Total | South- Other 
Total, all} Douglas = Hem- Red 
Countr value, : 3 ern Oak 1 Qum ? spe- 
v all species | SPecies fir ise lock 2 wood?) Pry 

Ota Stee = $102, 733, 349 |2, 936, 883 |1, 278, 120 |717, 893 |179, 057 |179, 669 | 59,035 | 47,855 | 308, 836 
Japante ss. 2. ase se 20, 536, 763 | 919,382 | 530, 821 2055 Ge earers 3 145, 922 100 5 | 83, 237 
United Kingdom--_-_| 20, 625, 372 326, 456 22,014 | 97,335 | 97, 559 207 | 20, 184 349 88, 302 
Australia 222 Sess eee 7, 309, 518 265, 635 205, 029 784 64 | 11,175 13 | 32, 802 13, 662 
Argentina. ...c<--~-= 8, 150, 043 189, 678 31, 614 |140, 520 8, 570 3; 200" |sscc-05% 58 5, 650 
Cubes Ps 3,901,761 | 121,380 20, 920 | 93, 368 3} 1,050 385 | 2,352 3, 302 
ORG es ao kee 3, 807, 241 205, 403 194260) |... Jecclessaoeee GI4AGOu Ae. el aera 6, 578 
Canaday.i2..0.53252 9, 783, 353 185, 628 13, 377 | 34,796 | 43,195 | 10,433 | 19, 645 469 63, 167 
Mexieo: -.2---s-—n0 3, 966, 497 109, 967 35, 931 | 56, 570 1, 190 47 216 3, 000 12, 843 
Netherlands_------- 2, 961, 158 61, 6382 17, 931 | 35, 991 5, 515 204 370 90 1, 456 
Germany... -2.-s- 2,119, 970 33, 828 5, 564 | 21, 031 1, 864 100 fit ee 4, 339 
Ealys os ok e8ee 2, 239, 712 51, 544 1, 993 | 40, 094 (See ee ae 7, Oder sti ce) 1, 440 
Spainwe tar eese a 1, 887, 968 42, 956 914 | 34,118 | 3,309 |__--__.- 4,014 30 556 
Belgium: o.oo oC 1, 356, 311 25, 121 1, 344 | 18,480 | 8,412 |__--__.. 564 75 1,101 
(O} oh Keys Seale eh ee ea eae 717, 675 34, 743 34, 172 213 UA INe 5aa eee es S 3 89 
British South Africa 1, 210, 429 28, 196 10, 175 8, 006 97008. |oc-22s56 496 134 6, 352 
Other countries-__--- 12,159,578 | 335,334 | 151,961 |141,342 | 6,153 |. 2,800 | 4,767] 8,488 | 16, 762 


1 Oak logs and hewn timber are included in “ Other species.”’ 
2 Logs and timber are included in ‘‘ Other species.’ 
3 Also includes Cedar lumber. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Imports. 

Imports of wood and manufactures into the United States were 
valued at $102,000,000 in 1926. (Table 10.) Of this total the value 
of sawmill products was $75,000,000 and that of logs, ties, and poles 
amounted to $14,000,000. Imports of softwood lumber, which prac- 
tically all come from Canada, reached a value of about $49,000,000 
and amounted to 1,750,000,000 board feet in’ 1926, a larger 
amount than in the preceding year. Mahogany and other cabinet 
wood logs were imported in about the same quantity as in 1925, 
except Spanish cedar logs, which showed a marked decline. Hard- 
wood lumber imports exclusive of cabinet woods were substantially 
larger than in 1925 both in quantity and value. Imports of cork, 
which is entering into insulated construction at an unprecedented 
rate and is being largely used in refrigerator insulation, were about 
90 per cent larger than in 1925. 


Table 10.—Principal Imports of Lumber, Logs, and Timber 


[Quantity in thousands of board feet, except laths and shingles, which are in thousands; value in thou 
sands of dollars] 


Quantity Value 
Class - 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Cabinet woods, unmanufac- 
tured: 
Cedar, Spanish___._.__--| 13, 245 7,420 9, 965 5, 878 784 480 625 371 
Mahogany +o. 2282.50.62) 51, 348 54, 623 73, 224 74, 851 4, 280 4, 862 5, 767 5, 309 
Other logs and timber ---_--_- 216, 267 242,665 | 221,000 186, 928 4,755 5,075 | 4,684 4,185 
Boards, planks, and other | | 
lumber: | 
SoltwO0Gsss-se- see ce ee 1, 868, 375 |1, 656, 501 |1, 784, 807 |1,776, 505 |) 57,011 | 48,333 | 50, 431 48, 776 
Plardwoodsi. sae | 90, 959 66, 355 80, 272 91, 545 5, 194 3,534 | 4,624 4, 998 
Sawed cabinet woods__.___-_- ; 11,698 19, 706 31, 319 31, 121 728 1,127 1, 759 1, 589 
1 OCA Wasi ek eh Ae kh ae yee | 1, 539 1, 675 1, 969 1, 832 9,332 | 10,152 | 10,608 9, 748 
SDN gléswtatc Sarena em ee 2, 580 2, 568 2, 513 2, 492 9,812 | 9,328 | 9,992 8, 907 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


INTERNATIONAL LUMBER TRADE 


The principal features of the international lumber trade during 1926 
were Japan’s large purchases from the United States and Canada; 
the increase in ocean freight rates in the fall months, which caused a 
decrease in shipments and an advance in prices; the reduction of the 
Brazilian pine exports to the River Plate countries, which was ac- 
companied by large rates of increase in exports of Douglas fir and 
western hemlock from the United States to that region; the strength- 
ening of prices in northeastern Europe, resulting from an agreement 
between the Swedes, Finns, and Russians; and the large expansion 
of sales of Finnish and Swedish lumber during the last quarter of 
the year, 
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Table 11.—Comparative Lumber and Sawed Timber Exports of the United 
States and Canada 


{In millions and tenths of millions of board feet. Totals include species not shown separately. See head 
note to Table 12] 


Class 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Exports from United States: 
ALL SWCCIOS as Seen = eae 1] 1,340.3 | 1,881.8 | 2,368.2 | 2,630.4 | 2,502.3 | 2,694.9 
All hardwoods 4 147.5 250. 1 310.7 339, 5 365. 6 355. 2 
All-softwoodS- 2232-2222. 2.2 =. 7 | 1,192.8 | 1,681.8 | 2,057.5 | 2,290.9 | 2,136.7 | 2,339.8 
PING! 4h Bet OR ee cee. See Bes) 538. 2 659. 8 867. 6 886. 1 890. 2 735, 3 
SDrUCcOn en ne ee Le 9 eee 35, 2 34.5 33. 6 2d 20.5 
PO OURTAS ARE = eee ee eee ee) Berea 2 455. 2 787.2 895.7 | 1, 108.6 948.7 | 1, 250, 2 
Exports from Canada: 
ATL SPOClesee = eeeabee. see An eb eor 6 | 1,079.3 | 2,048.7 | 2,515.5 | 2,179.7 | 2,273.8 | 2,249.1 
Pine: 42 Wage 7 290. 0 466. 7 528. 0 418.8 468. 2 444, 0 
IS DEE CO Bee ree eet Lee od 9 544.7 | 1,075.5 | 1,126.7 927.7 988. 0 856. 5 
Douglas fir 3.6 156. 9 319.3 lpyP4 532. 6 535. 0 657. 6 
Exports from Canada to United States: 
Allyspecies- 2. 27 = ee 0 811.4 | 1,557.5 | 1,938.2 | 1,670.6 | 1,819.1 | 1,776.9 
Pinel = eereee ane Se Oke 1 243. 9 415.6 462. 5 353. 406. 4 394, 3 
SPLUCe ss ees ee ee 2 445.4 822. 2 876. 2 753.3 810. 4 747. 5 
Douglas fir 1 50.3 181.6 334. 0 324, 8 376. 3 401.2 
\| 


Sources: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and Monthly Trade Returns of Canada. 


Canadian exports of lumber during the year totaled 2,249,000,000 
board feet, which was slightly less than in 1925. (Table 11.) 
Exports from Finland and Poland increased, and there was also a 
slight gain in exports from Norway, although there was a decline in 
Norwegian exports of planed lumber. Exports from Sweden de- 
clined in 1926 and were smaller than in either of the four preceding 
years. (Table 12.) France during the early fall of 1926 began a 
movement to restrict exports of sawmill material with the purpose 
of benefiting the French industry. Russian production for export 
decreased in 1926 as the domestic demand was appreciably greater. 


Table 12.—Foreign Lumber Trade of United States, Canada, Sweden, Finland, 
and Norway 


Notr.—Data in general represent combined total lumber and sawed timbers, excluding logs, ties, poles, 
laths, shingles, etc. In some minor aspects the figures for different countries lack comparability. Box 
shooks and mill ends are excluded where separated in the trade returns. 


United States 


Canada, Sweden Finland Norway. 
Calendar year exports exports exports’ exports 1 


Exports Imports 


M feet M feet M feet M feet Mfeet | M feet 


1, 722,136 | 1,350,799 | 1,967,630 | 1,879,468 | 1,368, 657 | 934, 260 
1, 340, 271 839, 288 | 1,079,330 | 1,038,502 | 1,356,341 | 102, 276 
1, 881, 836 | 1,563,524 | 2,048,691 | 1,991,261 | 1, 600, 150 | 254, 934 
2, 368,185 | 1,971,032 | 2,515,481 | 1,774,472 | 1, 690, 563 | 190, 936 
2; 630,400 | 1, 742,562 | 2,179,698 | 1,755,773 | 1, 942, 363 | 180, 867 
2, 502, 328 | 1,846,398 | 2,273,842 | 1,889,418 | 2,001, 035 | 222, 175 
2, 694, 930 | 1,899,123 | 2,249,067 | 1,728,580 | 2, 129, 600 | 224, 968 


1 Sawed wood only. 
Sources: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and trade returns of the respective countries. 


OTHER FOREST PRODUCTS 


Many other products in addition to lumber are derived from 
our forests. According to the Department of Agriculture about 
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9,500,000,000 cubic feet of wood are removed annually from forests 
for fuel which is about 13 per cent more than goes into dwellings and 
other building. Pulpwood and naval stores are also very important 
forest products. The statistics for the former are given in the paper 
section, while turpentine and rosin are covered .in the chemical 
section of this yearbook. 

Among important wood products are cooperage, ply woods, and 
veneers, but the only production statistics for these industries are 
those collected in the biennial census of manufactures. According 
to the 1925 census the production of laths amounted to 3,161,000,000 
pieces and shingle output totaled 7,324,000,000 pieces. Railroads 
purchased 111,000,000 ties in 1925 as compared with 136,000,000 in 
1923. Agriculture is also very dependent on lumber as the farms 
consume about 40 per cent of the entire output. 


PROGRESSIVE TRADE TENDENCIES 


National Committee on Wood Utilization. : 

The National Committee on Wood Utilization was organized by 
Secretary Hoover following a conference on the utilization of forest 
products in 1924 and consists of producers, distributers, and con- 
sumers of forest products. 

The purpose of the committee is the improvement of wood utiliza- 
tion methods. As commercial reforestation is dependent on a sat- 
isfactory return, reforestation and utilization are closely allied. 
The outstanding achievement of the committee during the past year 
was the publication of a study on the marketing of short-length lumber 
which has stimulated an increase in the use of short lumber that was 
hitherto often found unsalable. Other studies have been made 
upon the subject of end matching of softwood lumber, on the wood 
chemical industry, on the seasoning and handling of lumber, and on 
the uses for sawdust and wood flour. 

In an endeavor to bring about a close coordination of the wood- 
working industry with the industries that can profitably use chips, 
shavings, and mill ends, a survey is being conducted in the State of 
Virginia to ascertain the location, amount, and kind of this nonutilized 
raw material. This survey will eventually be extended to cover all 
States. The present program of the wood utilization committee 
includes the preparation of a manual on the economics of wood 
utilization in construction, the encouragement of a continuous supply 
of chemically treated lumber, a study of the use of preserved mine 
timbers, the preparation of exhibits of fiber containers which will 
show the most suitable types for various commodities, the launching 
of a project to manufacture and market softwood and hardwood 
lumber in odd-foot lengths, a study of the utilization and economic 
limitations of little-used species and other fiber materials, and the 
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preparation of wooden container exhibits in order to show the economy 
involved in their use. 
Progress in Simplification. 

Because of the wide utilization of lumber, the progress made in 
1926 in simplification and standardization was of the utmost signifi- 
cance. The movement for standardization has been accompanied 
by vigorous grade-marking campaigns. The decision of the hard- 
wood lumber industry to participate in the lumber standardization 
movement was also of considerable significance. A survey is under 
way to collect information for use in developing tentative standards 
to be considered by the industry. 

The millwork industry in the northeastern section of the country 
concentrated its efforts during the year toward standardization of 
sash, doors, and windows, and also endeavored to arouse nation-wide 
interest in such a program. The Division of Simplified Practice of 
the Department of Commerce was asked to cooperate in simplifying 
other items of wood construction, such as veneer and plywood, con- 
tainers, and handles for tools. 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 


Stone, clay, and glass products is the most representative group 
of building materials with the exception of lumber and steel. While 
this group includes some materials, such as pottery, that do not enter 
directly into construction and others, such as glass and marble, of 
which only a portion is used in building, the products as a whole 
find their greatest market in the construction field. 

Table 13 indicates that this group in 1925 reported small increases 

in the number of establishments and the average number of wage 
earners as compared with 1923, and increases of over 20 per cent in 
primary horsepower and of 5 per cent in the total value of products. 
The average amount of wages paid was also slightly higher than in 
1928. 
Most of the individual products showed: increases in 1925 over 
1923 in the value of product, glass being the notable exception. As 
compared to 1923 there was a decrease in the glass industry of 4.1 
per cent in the value of product and of 5.2 per cent in the number of 
workers. The largest increase was in the cement industry which is 
discussed separately in this section. Wall plaster, wall board, and 
floor composition showed the next largest increase, in average num- 
ber of workers and in the value of product. The lime industry had 
approximately the same number of workers in 1925 as in 1923 but 
the value of the product increased 7: per cent. 
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Table 18.—Stone, Clay, and Glass Products 


Value 
Ww roe, of | Value of | added by 
Wage ; ages | mate- | product | manufac- 
Estab- eanniors Primary rials t 
Year and industry lish- horse- ure 


(average 


number) pewey Ts F > 


In thousands of dollars 


14,790 | 335, 824 | 1, 493,976 | 206,084 | 240, 817 618, 700 377, 883 


1019 oes nee i lone mn Lal19) 5907) 302, 8101) 1 684 Ol7 nse, 725m dee, OlouleL tii747 689, 135 
LOD eee bed ate a 8,347 | 252, 990 () 307, 065 | 428, 257 | 1, 033, 089 604, 832 
Te ee ee Pa ane ens PN 8317 | 351, 692 | 1, 936, 054 | 453, 567 | 573, 472 | 1, 563, 121 989, 648 


1925 cee SS sh eee ere 8,478 | 353, 036 | 2, 348, 157 | 467,012 | 603, 427 | 1, 640,652 | 1, 037, 225 


Industries using stone as the 
chief material: 


1014 As oo ee a ee 9,485 | 115, 085 802, 434 | 74,315 | 118, 813 276, 568 157, 755 
SS eS Se ie EE Be ee 7, 937 93, 377 791, 801 | 108,019 | 194, 832 456, 097 261, 265 
192) eee soe oac we ae eae 4, 726 84, 191 1 109, 473 | 212, 056 463, 393 251, 337 
1993 exes eae cl= ee eee 4,590 | 117,978 | 1,071, 210 | 166, 768 | 272, 422 695, 052 422, 630 


1 DOP SNe cas foe eee ee 4,811 | 122,898 | 1,365, 906 | 177, 526 | 299, 555 775, 271 475, 716 


Industries using clay or other 
minerals or earths as chief 


materials: : 
EA) Sane me py ib Penta: atest eS 4, 140 134, 986 518, 770 76, 475 62, 831 192, 412 129, 581 
1919 3 ese Het oS scaeee kee 3, 489 122, 834 576, 503 | 128, 205 | 110, 143* 344, 492 234, 349 
DUCES cote am sete teen eco ee 2, 650 107, 001 (1) 120, 561 | 109, 275 317, 276 208, 001 
5026 2 enous Cee wee eee 2, 765 151, 758 613, 862 | 185, 980 | 155, 980 500, 220 344, 240 
BOD reso as Seta ete Aaa 2, 729 151, 754 700, 775 | 190,130 | 157, 175 506, 530 349, 355 
Glass and manufactures of glass: 
WOE o ob Stk c cemceseeperesees 1, 165 85, 753 172, 772 55, 294 59, 173 149, 720 _ 90, 547 
O10 2 oes Ree ass Peers 1, 173 86, 599 216, 613 96, 501 | 117, 637 311, 158 193, 521 
AOC SS ELS eee eee ae 971 61, 798 (1) 77, 031 | 106, 926 252, 420 145, 494 
RO O80 ie ees eee ee 962 81, 956 250, 982 | 100,819 | 145, 070 367, 848 222, 778 


1925255 sucdose sees ee seehe 938 78,384 | 284,476 | 99,356 | 146, 697 358, 851 212, 154 
1925 MAJOR INDUSTRIES 
Marble, slate, and stone work_-_-| 2, 356 36, 575 240, 297 | 59,593 | 66,976 193, 047 126, 071 


Dimes ee te. oo ee ee ee 283 12, 095 87, 871 14,002 | 20, 049 50, 736 30, 687 
Cementasseeseee ee eee 145 38, 437 871,650 | 58,912 | 114, 169 300, 895 186, 726 
Wall plaster, wall board, and 

floor composition -_.-....------ 222 10, 978 82,863 | 16,078 | 39, 553 90, 957 51, 404 


Clay products (other than pot- 

tery) and nonclay refractories_-| 1,939 | 102,777 517, 204 | 127,127 | 100, 013 333, 730 | 233, 717 
Pottery, including porcelain ware 309 36, 536 50,141 | 46,769 | 33,926 111, 078 77, 152 
Glasses hE ee ee ee 310 69, 371 271, 639 86, 736 | 113, 652 295, 959 182, 307 


1 Not called for in schedules for 1921. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


CEMENT 


Twelve new establishments for the production of cement were 
reported in 1925, in addition to the 133 reported in 1923. The new 
plants in the main have tended to locate near the large consuming 
centers with resultant economies in distribution costs. Between 
1923 and 1925, there was an increase of 9 per cent in the average 
number of wage earners, 13 per cent in the cost of materials, and 
18 per cent in the quantity and 14 per cent in the value of the product. 

Production of masonry and of natural and puzzolan cement shows 
an increase of 30.5 per cent in quantity and of 33.5 per cent in value 
of product for 1925 as compared with 1923. Marked gains were 
also shown in the primary horsepower, the number of wage earners, 
and the average yearly wages as indicated in Table 14. 
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Table 14.—The Cement Industry 


349 


Estab- ial Primary Cost of Waaltieror Value added 
Year aoe (average | Dorse- Wages materials products y 

ents number) power manufacture 

U0 LE Ae ol eee 135 26, 775 371, 799 $15, 319, 662 $29, 343, 791 $63, 205, 455 $33, 861, 664 
1914.2 oo ees 133 27, 916 490, 402 18, 192, 282 51, 986, 798 101, 756, 444 49, 769, 646 
D190 0k ce 123 25, 524 488, 808 33, 194, 920 79, 509, 800 175, 264, 910 95, 755, 110 
LOD Ul oe Fe eae 125 26, 231 (2) 34, 415, 677 102, 359, 637 203, 626, 929 101, 267, 292 
17-5 Yj REE ess 133 35, 091 642, 840 49, 707, 992 | 3 100, 766, 747 | 3 264, 098,497 | % 163, 331, 750 
1 O25 eee 145 | 38, 437 871, 650 53, 911, 519 | 3 114, 168, 969 | 3 300, 895,070 | 3 186, 726, 101 


$ ae figures for 1921, 1923, and 1925, do not include data for establishments reporting products under 
5,000. 


> Not called for in schedule for 1921. 


3 Not strictly comparable, for the reason that in the 1923 and 1925 figures the cost or value of containers is 
excluded, whereas the figures for the earlier years include containers. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Chart III—PORTLAND CEMENT: PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND PRICES 
NoTEe.—Prices at Lehigh Valley Mills. 


DOLLARS PER BARREL 
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Production and Shipments. 


Portland cement production in 1926 as in previous. years followed 
closely the trend of construction activity and showed an increase of 
approximately 1.5 per cent over the 1925 totals, making a new pro- 
duction record. Table 15 shows that the estimated 1926 production 
of 164,057,000 barrels was 65 per cent greater than in 1921 and 
was almost twice as large as in years preceding the war. 

428742724 
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Table 15.—Portland Cement Production 


Novs.—In early years the production of natural cement, not shown in the table, exceeded that of Port- 
land cement, but it has now become relatively unimportant. 


{Quantities in thousands of barrels, 376 pounds net; value in thousands of dollars] 


Average Average 
Yearly average Quantity! Value! | value per Year Quantity} Value! | value per 
or year barrel 1 barrel 1 
TS8I=1885 25 ee 97 $207 SOS NMOL. eee ee tooo 71, 082 | $113, 731 $1. 60 
TSSG=1S90.. . knead 257 494 ye galt, 2 ee ee ee 80, 778 138, 130 1.71 
ISOP=1806. 22 eset 676 1, 250 ASS gl OOO. Loe ab. 22S 100, 023 202, 047 2. 02 
189641900... .2-L.cL 4, 409 6, 013 1836} p1O2 Et Sa ee ee 98, 842 187, 108 1.89 
1901-1905. -_.._._--- | 22, 808 23, 542 Pj08 ij} plezZee ss Be. sees Se 114, 790 | 202,030 1. 76 
TOQG—1910-* 28i o eee 57, 573 54, 214 OF | WOZReSo sn eee ee 137, 460 261, 174 1.90 
POVIHIGIG.. 55 oes 85, 442 76, 300 700 W024. cae ees 149, 358 270, 338 1.81 
1916-1920______- 3 See 87, 244 136,105 | « OGM til ROO rts ost aks oe 161,659 | 286, 136 1.77 
LOZI—1926. Ses" oo 132,422 | 241, 357 Lise heli eacrece 2.25 eee 2 164, 057 (3) () 
AGT 3 Ree = te te ee oa 92, 097 92, 558 1.01 


1 From 1921 to 1926, inclusive, value and average value per barrel are based upon shipments. 
21926 estimated; subject to revision. 
3 Not available. 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


Each year since 1921 has seen a new monthly record of production 
which has been exceeded by six or seven of the months of the following 
year. In 1926 every month from May through October exceeded 
the previous monthly record of production and the July total of 
17,134,000 barrels was the largest production in any one month 
to date. 


Table 16.—Monthly Production and Shipments of Portland Cement ! 


(Quantities in thousands of barrels] 


Production Shipments 
Month 
1921 2 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 3 1923 1924 1925 1926 3 
January cesses a 4,098 | 4,291] 7,990 | 8,788} 8,856 | 7,887 5,628 | 5,210 | 5,162 5, 674 
BO) 0) a bt) 4,379 4, 278 8, 210 8,588 | 8, 255 7, 731 6, 090 5, 933 6, 015 5, 820 
Misr Chis ters ee 6, 763 6, 685 9, 880 | 10,370 | 11,034 | 10,390 |) 10, 326 8,995 | 10, 279 9, 539 
ADT ee eee ae 8, 651 9, 243 | 11,359 | 11,726 | 13,807 | 12,440 || 12,954 | 12,771 | 14,394 12, 965 
IN AVios see eee ee 9, 281 | 11,176 | 12,910 | 13, 777 | 15,508 | 16,510 || 14,2577) 14, 551 | 16, 735 17, 973 
JUNC ei aes oS 9, 296 | 11,245 | 12,382 | 13, 538 | 15,387 | 16,866 || 18,307 | 15,036 | 17, 501 19, 134 
uly eee ee 9, 568 | 11,557 | 12,620 | 14,029 | 15,641 | 17,134 || 13,712 | 16,614 | 18, 131 18, 812 
AUSUSt sen eee ea 10, 244 | 11, 664 | 12,967 | 15,128 | 16,419 | 16,995 || 14,971 | 16,855 | 18, 383 18, 583 
September___..--.-- 10, 027 | 11, 424 | 13,109 | 14, 519 | 15,939 | 16,571 || 13,698 | 16,827 | 17,711 18, 087 
October sas eas 10, 506 | 12, 287 | 13,350 | 14,820 | 15,992 | 16, 596 || 14, 285 | 17,160 | 15, 309 17, 486 
November-_-_-_------ 8,921 | 11,349 | 12,603 | 18, 141 | 13,656 | 14,193 || 10,251 | 10,289 | 10, 187 11, 276 
December. --.-.--.-- 6, 559 8, 671 9,997 | 10,435 | 10, 713 | 10, 744 6, 408 5, 506 6, 917 6, 432 


1 This table has been compiled mainly from reports of producers, but includes estimates for one or two 
plants each month. The sum of the monthly figures therefore only approximates the totals based on final 
annual returns from the producers. 

2 Based on statistics compiled by the Portland Cement Association. 

3 Estimates, subject to revision. 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


Shipments of domestic manufactured cement in 1926 are estimated 
at 161,781,000 barrels, an increase of approximately 3 per cent over 
the 1925 total. The highest monthly shipments were in June, when 
19,134,000 barrels left the mills. The total shipments for the first 
four months of 1926 were less than in 1925, but from May through 
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November each month exceeded the shipments in the corresponding 
month of 1925. 

Table 17 compares the consumption of cement by divisions (1925 
latest year available). The total given in this table is not comparable 
with that given in Table 16, which includes exports and shipments to 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. Increases were shown in 1925 for 
all districts except one. The large volume of construction that took 
place in and about New York, Chicago, Florida, and on the Pacific 
coast in 1925 is evident from the large increases of cement shipped 
to those centers. 


Table 17.—Apparent Consumption of Cement, by Geographic Divisions 
Note.—The data represent quantities shipped from cement plants to the several divisions. 


{In thousands of barrels, 376 pounds net] 


Division 1922 1923 1924 1925 Division 1922 1923 1924 1925 


| 

Totalo. =.= 116,307 184,703 |145,062 | 156,118 || South Atlantic__| 10,394 | 13,008 | 13,616 | 16,029 

ail East South Cen- 
New England___| 5,802 6,179 6, 615 6, 865 cals eee 3,523 | 4,781 5, 722 6, 105 

Middle Atlantic_| 28,846 32,563 | 36,831 | 40,504 || West South Cen- 
East North Cen- tralussasloescce 6,320 | 7,326 |. 8,409 8, 467 
bral. 22 feet 82, 114 | 38, 688 | 41,984 | 42,294 || Mountain_-_____. 3,288 | 3,304 | 3,301 2, 959 
West North Cen- | Pecwicl csc esses = 11, 051 | 13, 256 | 13,789 | 16,179 
apie Mee pee 14, 909 | 15, 510 | 14,736 | 16,657 || Unspecified____.- 56 88 60 59 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


Prices. 

The wholesale prices of cement, shown in Table 18, declined in 
1926 as compared with 1925. At Chicago the price per barrel 
remained constant during the year at $1.65 as compared with an 
average price of $1.73 in 1925. At the Lehigh Valley mills there 
was a drop of 10 cents per barrel in the closing months of the year 
which brought the price to $1.65, the same as at Chicago. The 
average price per barrel during 1926 at the Lehigh Valley mills was 
$1.71 per barrel. 


Table 18.—Prices of Cement at Chicago and Lehigh Valley Mills 


{Price per barrel of 376 pounds net] 


Chi- | Lehigh | 
Year cago | Valley Month 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
igi eae $1.01 | $0.89 | CHICAGO 
1014S MTS | oe . 92 . 89 
1OTHeSs See eS .97 TOWN ONUALY see $1.93 | $1.50] $1.60] $1.72 | $1.74! $1.65 
1OTG ae He Sade ee EAS lc SUL UR Ly chal ace Ae ATOM eA BON mead Tonle oda7olleee 1076 1.65 
LOL Ze vars tee ae PS 1. 40 Wdlye ce ee ee 170M GON ml. To lesen ls 75 1.65 
[OLS eee: Lae ee THOT lb. |NOctober sees k= 150 eet ZOn\ ele 7roa he Vier e170 1.65 
101922 teeta ee 1.66 | 1.74 
TODD. Dees. 325 1. 80 2. 05 LEHIGH VALLEY 
1921 ae eS 1.66 | 1.85 
19sQeas eile Eat 1) G1S\-=et 73) || vanuarye----0-. = 2.20. IHeaeeDON i a 90| ede Youle 1.76 1.75 
KPa ee eT EN fe DP peeles80 | easpri lee mene ee 1590) Med 50N) el OO en UeToale dae 1.75 
102 ST DA ACO uly.2 ae ee TOON neTON Mee GON) © Lezeel 8 1e75 1.75 
TORR ee ay? 173'\ 45°75 ||| Octoberzi2_#--.- TROD oat D a COON) ede 764\ mda 75 1.65 
AODGE fee aes 1.65] 1.71 
i 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
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Foreign Trade. 

Imports of cement, shown in the following table in barrels, form 
only a relatively small percentage of total consumption, and in 1926 
for the first time since 1921 imports decreased as compared with the 
preceding year. For the first eight months there was a considerable 
increase as compared with 1925, but a sharp drop in the volume 
imported in the last four months of 1926 brought the total well 
under that of 1925. More than 70 per cent of our total cement 
imports in 1926 were from Belgium with Denmark and England next, 
in the order named. Most of the cement entered through Atlantic 
customs districts with particularly heavy imports into the Florida 
and Massachusetts districts. Exports, which are less than one-third 
as large as imports, also showed a decrease as compared with 1925. 


Year Production Imports Exports 
LOOT bee. erates, eit Sa oe SU AE et ee 98, 842,049 | | 122,317 1, 181, 014 
LQ 22 5 25 OES 01 Re ee tt SRA ae | 114, 789, 984 328, 823 | 1, 127, 845 
Set Nee ep i oan Ws AEE, a ee a a RO eee SA es 137, 460, 238 1, 678, 636 1, 001, 688 
1924 Yeo 2G Met kon (Bh eee cna aR a ch A Se oe 149, 358, 109 2, 010, 936 878, 543 
TO 25 2S SMS oS Se nye NS se 28 oN Feet CO eae 161, 658, 901 3; 695, 3k. 1, 019, 597 
AO26 SSSR es Se EON Oe) Oo ee ee ee Eee 164, 057, 000 3, 282, 177 974, 226 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Structural steel enters into use in the framework of buildings, 
bridges, and other structures. The plain rolled shapes are cut, 
punched, and riveted together in fabricating shops according to 
detailed plans from builders. Steel is rolled principally in Penn- 
sylvania, Alabama, and the Lake States, but is usually fabricated in 
shops close to the place of its use. 

Production and Price Movement. 

New orders for fabricated structural steel in 1926 amounted to 
2,686,700 short tons, a decrease of 7 per cent from 1925, but were 
greater than for any previous year. Shipments in 1926 were greater 
than in any earlier year and amounted to 2,835,996 short tons, an 
increase of 17 per cent over 1925. As new orders precede shipments, 
it is probably true that the 1926 increase in shipments represents in 
part some of the large orders placed in the closing months of 1925. 

The trend of prices of structural steel (unfabricated) as reported 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics during 1926 was slightly upward 
at the close of the year. The December price for structural shapes 
per 100 pounds at Pittsburgh was $2, as compared with $1.95 in Janu- 
ary and the yearly average of $1.96. As compared with an increase 
in the general building-material prices of 73 per cent for the year 
1926 over 1913, structural steel showed an increase of only 30 per 
cent. 
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Table 19.—New Orders for Fabricated Steel 


[Quantities in short tons] 


Per | 
New cent of | 
Year ncders capac- Month 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
ity 
| 
7 ss | 
LOIS 2k ao 1, 350, 000 50 || January_._----| 49,860 | 118,400 | 216,720 | 230,810 | 184, 240 | 194, 300 
RO CS Se eae 1, 362, 000 50 || February --- -- 38, 780 | 130, 240 | 231,770 | 223,920 | 190,820 | 194, 300 
AO US eres 1, 932, 000 70 || March_______- 80, 330 | 227,920 | 276,920 ; 214,590 | 220, 430 | 221, 100 
191 GLE ee 1, 962, 000 695) Aprileaes. 2s 85, 870 | 245, 680 | 234, 780 | 205, 260 | 250,040 | 234, 500 
VOL (ht Se 1, 735, 200 600 May 26 ee 77, 560 | 227,920 | 171,570 | 186,600 | 223,720 | 247, 900 
AQLS Ana tee 1, 713, 600 bow) JUNG et. sees. 102, 490 | 210,160 | 156,520 | 199,040 | 279,650 | 244, 550 
LOLO eS oo ae 1, 697, 760 53 | 
1920-20 ee 1, 756, 080 54 | 
1O2IEE ee es 1, 166, 170 Out GUE ase eee 94,180 | 195,360 | 153,510 | 211,480 | 266,490 | 231, 150 
1922 6 eee 2, 217, 040 625 -AUCUSt-—2 one = 91,410 | 195,360 | 174, 580 | 183,490 | 256, 620 | 268, 000 
1923 22n ae EN 2, 326, 730 64 || September -___| 132,960 | 183, 520 | 159, 530 | 202,150 | 263, 200 | 197, 650 
1924.5 ie 28 2, 550, 200 68 || October___-_-- 149, 580 | 165, 760 | 150, 500 | 202,150 | 289, 520 | 214, 400 
1925352 Saeeee 2, 901, 780 74 || November-__-_| 152,350 | 142,080 | 162, 540 | 258, 130 | 233, 590 | 204, 350 
19262 2, 686, 700 67 || December----- 110, 800 | 174, 640 | 237,790 | 242,580 | 243,460 | 234, 500 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Survey of Current Business (which lists original sources and method 
of calculating per cent of capacity). 


Foreign Trade. 


Exports of structural shapes (not fabricated) amounted to 157,121 
long tons in 1926, as compared with 104,339 in 1925, an increase of 
51 percent. The declared value increased by 40 per cent, amounting 
to $7,655,000 in 1926. Exports of fabricated structural shapes in- 
creased 36 per cent in quantity and exceeded $3,000,000 in value. 

Imports of structural shapes, fabricated and unfabricated, have 
shown considerable increases in recent years. The imports in 1924 
were 43,245 long tons; in 1925, 77,291 long tons; and in 1926, 121,100 
long tons. The value of the imports was almost $4,000,000 in 1926. 


BRICK AND OTHER CLAY BUILDING MATERIALS 


. There was no uniform trend shown in the 1925 census of the burnt- 
clay building materials. As compared with 1923, however, in 1925 
the group as a whole showed a slight increase in production. The 
number of establishments declined from 1923, but the number of 
wage earners and the value of the product increased, probably an 
indication of individual plant expansion or an extension of the usual 
operating season. The census figures for the industry are given in 


Table 20. 
Table 20.—The Clay-Products Industry 


Note.—Includes brick, tile, and terra-cotta and fire-clay products. For 1921, 1923, and 1925, establish- 
ments reporting products under $5,000 in value were not included. 


Estab- Wage Primary 


: Value added 
: Cost of Value of 
Year lish- pee horse- Wages . by manu- 
ments es power materials products facture 


3,239 | 100,182 | 442,480 | $54,907,418 | $42, 723,178 | $135, 921, 445 $93, 198, 267 
2, 414 76,915 | 405, 157 78, 256,085 | 67, 488,113 | 208, 422, 920 140, 934, 807 
1, 881 68, 759 (1) 73, 725, 985 68, 275, 905 | 194, 329, 421 126, 053, 516 
1,983 | 102,723 |! 480,576 | 123, 773, 001 103, 317,550 | 333, 416, 331 230, 098, 781 
1,939 | 102,777 | 517,204] 127,127,485 | 100,013,084 | 333, 730, 417 233, 717, 333 


1 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Complete figures for the industry are not yet available for 1926. 
Statistics from concerns representing about 30 per cent of the total 
output of common brick show a decrease of approximately 8 per cent 
in 1926 shipments. Bookings of manufacturers of over 95 per cent 
of the architectural terra cotta show a decrease in 1926 of approxi- 
mately 5 per cent in quantity and value. Production of face brick, 
as reported by 70 producers, shows a decrease of less than 1 per cent 
in production and an increase of approximately 1 per cent in ship- 
ments. Reports from producers of about 80 per cent of the floor 
and wall tile show an increase of 20 per cent in the quantity pro- 
duced and 13 per cent in the quantity shipped. 


Table 21.—Production of Principal Burned-Clay Building Materials 


Brick (millions) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Year Brick Archie nae ra 
Com- | Vitri- ee Ow Ue | Sewer | Fire 
Face | tural | build- | (not a 0 
ona fied? Com- | Vitri- | pace | terra ing | drain) | PPO brick 
mon | fied! y cotta | tile 


959 828 | 50,135 | 12,138 | 9,614 | 7,733 | 8,620 | 6,109 | 14,872 | 16,811 
931 810 | 43,770 | 12,501 | 9,290 | 6,088 | 8,385 | 5,706 | 14,015 | 13,476 
953 856 | 42,145 | 12,231 | 9,536 | 4,796 | 7,801 | 5,186 | 11,259 | 15,800 
942 | 1,003 | 49,357 | 12, 237 | 11,465 | 6,466 | 9,943 | 6,475 | 13,577 | 24,437 
707 758 | 47,936 | 10,665 | 10,391 | 6.174 | 18,255 | 6,821 | 17,307 | 42,502 
403 356 | 38,782 | 7,145 | 6,095 | 2,659 | 13,037 | 5,082 | 15,334 | 51, 648 
489 791 | 63, 585 | 11,615 | 16,033 | 3,988 | 17,965 | 8,137 | 16,755 | 38,016 
468 787 | 82,216 | 12,679 | 19,441 | 10,852 | 27,112 | 12,470 | 25,371 | 53,416 
562 873 | 57,096 | 12,870 | 18,128 | 9,068 | 14,841 | 12,560 | 22,155 | 24, 833 
517 | 1,417 | 72,613 | 10,816 | 28, 234 | 12,410 | 19,708 | 16, 597 | 23,600 | 31,357 
699 | 1,931 | 94,473 | 15,570 | 38,892 | 16,486 | 28,275 | 23,804 | 29,103 | 46,677 
554 | 2,030 | 86,692 | 12,974 | 39,931 | 16,446 | 24,998 | 24,842 | 32,400 | 40,621 
539 | 2,475 | 88,607 | 11,876 | 45,428 | 19,189 | 29,275 | 27,124 | 30,421 | 41, 164 


1 Vitrified brick or block. 
Sources: Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 

Production of common brick in 1925, the latest year for which 
complete statistics are available, amounted to 7,566,000,000 bricks, 
an increase of approximately 6 per cent over 1924. The value in- 
creased from $86,692,000 in 1924 to $88,607,000 in 1925, an increase 
of only 2 per cent. The average wholesale price of brick at 82 yards 
as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics decreased from $14.46 
per thousand in 1923 to $14.01 in 1925. Face brick production estab- 
lished new records in 1925, exceeding 1924 by 22 per cent in quantity 
and 14 per cent in value. Architectural terra cotta increased 16 per 
cent in 1925, establishing a new high value, as did hollow building 
tile, which: increased 17 per cent over 1924. 

Prices. 


Wholesale brick prices varied in 1926, the average for the year 
increasing in the New York and Chicago districts while at Cincinnati 
there was a slight decrease. The New York quotation on red com- 
mon brick in 1926 averaged $16.46 per thousand, an increase com- 
pared to $14.70 in 1925 but less than the average for any other year 
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back to 1921. The trend was downward during the year, the average 
for the last three months of 1926 being $15.50. The Chicago whole- 
sale price of salmon brick in 1926 averaged $8.72 per thousand, an 
increase over the 1925 average, but was less than for either 1924 or 
1923. The prices at 82 yards averaged $13.91 per thousand, a decrease 
from $14.01 in 1925 and the lowest yearly average with a single 
exception since 1918. 


Table 22.—Wholesale Prices of Common Brick 
{Dollars per thousand] 


{ i 
Sal- | Sal- 
Red, Red, | Aver- Red Red Aver- 
Year Che Cincin-| New | age, 82 Quarter he Cincin- New age, 82 
cago nati York | yards! cago nati York | yards 
INS .6ssene 4.94} 7.00 6. 56 6. 20 1925 
LAT Soe 4.95 8.44 8. 89 8.17 || January-Marcb-----_- 8. 49 13. 00 14.17 14,14 
19182 So Fe eee 7.45 | 12.94 | 11.93] 10.90 || April-June_______-.-_- 8.66 | 12.50] 14.67 14, 10 
1919 ee 4, 8.95 13. 58 15, 96 14.01 || July-September----_--_- 8. 67 12. 50 15. 21 13. 89 
{> es ees 11. 44 17.47 | 21.85 18.95 || October-December-.__ 8. 61 12. 50 14.75 13, 89 
tis oe eee 9. 33 16. 94 15. 21 15. 76 
i LU > Pe eee 8.71 13. 16 17. 34 13. 70 1926 
19232182 54 8.76 14.05 19. 81 14.51 || January—March-______- 8. 58 12. 50 16. 67 13. 96 
L924 So ees 8.78 13.95 17, 04 14,46 || April-June.____..---.- 8.68 | 12.50 17. 00 13. 90 
TOD5 5 aos oz 8.61 12. 63 14. 70 14.01 || July-September------_- 8. 85 12.50 | 16.67 13. 90 
1926 IS oso 8.72 12. 46 16. 46 13. 91 || October-December--_- 8.78 | 12.33 15. 50 13. 88 


1 For the years 1913 to 1918, inclusive, the price quotations were for a varying number of yards. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
Foreign Trade. 

Imports of building brick, dutiable and free of duty, showed a 
sharp increase in 1926 as compared with 1925. A total of 116,294,000 
bricks were imported in 1926, as compared with the steady decline 
in imports of brick from a total of*over 81,000,000 imported in 1923 
to 54,000,000 in 1925. Exports of building brick and hollow tile, 
which are always very small, decreased in 1926. 


GLASS 


The glass industry is divided by use of the product into three 
major groups by the Census Bureau: (1) Building and plate glass, 
(2) pressed and blown glass, and (3) bottles, jars, etc. Table 23 
shows the statistics for the glass industry from 1914 to 1925. 

The number of plants, wage earners, and value of the product of 
the glass industry as a whole decreased in 1925, as compared to 1923. 
The average number of wage earners in 1925 was less than for any 
census period since 1914, except the depression year 1921, but 
measured in dollar value the output per man was greater in 1925 
than in any year since 1914. 

Measured in actual square feet of product the building and plate- 
glass group in 1925 shows an increase over 1923, but in value there 
was a decline as there was for each other class except ‘‘All other 
products.” A large percentage of plate glass, estimated at slightly 
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over one-half of the total in 1925, is absorbed by the automobile 
industry. The increase shown in quantity production has been owing 
largely to the popularity of the closed type of car which has caused 
a greater demand in recent years for plate glass by the automobile 


industry. 
Table 23.—Glass Industry 

Note.—Data for establishments with products under $5,000 in value included for 1919 and 1914, but 

not for subsequent years. 


Wage 

Year ees earners | Horse- Wages Cost of Value of eee 

ments vee power | materials product THaTitAeHuire 
LOTS. oe Pee ee 348 74, 502 162, 934 $48, 655, 819 $46, 016, 504 | $123, 085, 019 $77, 068, 515 
OLDS ste eae Seek. 371 77, 520 207, 338 87, 526, 625 90, 780, 124 261, 884, 080 171, 103, 956 
DOT ee cae 329 54, 748 () 68, 224, 248 86, 036, 406 213, 471, 309 127, 434, 903 
1O23 ae oe eo 333 73, 335 240, 528 89, 897, 948 113, 170, 262 309, 353, 411 196, 183, 149 
1975 eee ms ea 310 69, 371 271, 639 86, 735, 571 113, 652, 436 295, 959, 424 182, 306, 988 


1 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Table 24 compares the production of plate glass; window glass, 
obscured, and wire glass in volume and value from 1914 to 1925. 
For every kind of glass with one exception, there was an actual 
increase in quantity production from 1923 to 1925, although decreases 
in the value were shown for three classes. This decrease in the 
value of glass is confirmed by the wholesale price quotations of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which show a decline of 22 per cent in 
the price of plate glass at New York from 1923 to 1925 and a decrease 
of 14 per cent in the wholesale price of window glass at the works. 
During 1926 the price of plate glass declined further, while window 
glass improved, and early in 1927 was slightly above the 1925 average, 
but still under 1923 prices. 


Table 24.—Production of Glass 


Quantity (thousands of square feet) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Class 
1914 1921 1923 | 1925 1914 1921 1923 1925 
Totals 22 2 Sethe. So eee eee eae | eee eee ee 123,085 | 218,471 | 309, 353 | 295, 959 
Plate glass: 
otalicastuossss0ee seeess 75, 770 79,966.) 124. 780) P1655 380) [le aes see ent a cee 
Polishedees sas eee eee 60, 384 | 56,239 | 94,470 | 117,369 14,774 | 37,261 | 66,103 | 57,207 
Rough (sold as such or 
onvhang i ose eee ee 131 712 2, 806 4, 215 26 107 501 504 
Wilndowaglass =... =- - == 28 400, 999 | 260,065 | 510, 215 | 567,151 17, 496 24, 026 42, 623 37, 525 
Obseured!glass 2 Sees 43, 040 20, 901 46, 376 53, 951 2, 417 2, 547 5, 114 6, 916 
Wire glass: 
Polishodiees. ee eee 1, 708 Pail 2, 805 4, 165 534 1, 209 1, 652 2, 264 
Rough (sold as such or 
Gnihiond) pense sa eesee ee 13,981 | 18,949 | 28,802 | 28, 743 1, 057 2, 108 3, 882 3, 546 
Pressed and blown glass (ex- 
cept bottlesiand jars)/< =o = 21 Se seo see eee | eee 30,279 | 55,718 | 77,279 | 72,086 
BoLtlestand pansies one ero! Ss | ak ee a eee | reo 51,959 | 85,743 | 107, 231 | 100, 301 
AT otheraproducts 222-22 seas |en sae cons |e eee ae ee 4, 543 4, 752 4,969 | 15,611 


1 Includes eathedral and skylight glass, and opalescent sheet glass. 
2 Ene oes (other than plate, window, obscured, and wire glass), speetacle glass, boxes, and other 
containers, etc. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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During 1926 there was an upward trend in imports of. glass, 
although their total value was lower than in 1923. Plate glass 
increased from 17,257,000 square feet, valued at $7,278,000 in 1925, 
to 26,664,000 square feet, valued at $8,852,000 in 1926. The value 
of imports of cylinder, crown, and sheet glass also increased 32 per 
cent in 1926. 

Production of glass in the United States in 1926 was probably at 
a higher rate than in 1925. Production of polished plate glass which 
ordinarily forms about one-half of the total value of glass produced 
(other than jars, containers, etc.) amounted to approximately 128,- 
858,000 square feet, as compared to 117,369,400 square feet in 1925. 


BUILDING STONE 


Stone serves a variety of uses in construction. It is used as a 
foundation material, as exterior and interior trim in office and public 
buildings, and in the construction of many of our monuments, but 
its largest single construction use is in the form of crushed stone in 
concrete. The total value of the stone used for construction purposes 
in 1925 (data for 1926 are not available) amounted to $143,769,000, 
of which crushed stone amounted to $80,508,000 or approximately 
56 per cent. 


Table 25.—Production of Stone for Construction Purposes 


Quantity neh of units Value (thousands of dollars) 
Class 
1921 1923 1924 1925 1921 1928 1924 1925 
UT Ota) ere ee ee ee ee be Bone ees ee ee eee 89, 267 |127, 731 |184, 745 | 143, 769 
Building stone-._-..--.-- cubic feet__| 17,006 | 26,417 | 28,352 | 30,695 || 18,976 | 32,023 | 33,176 | 35,445 
Monumental stone______-_-__- do....| 2,772} 5,100! 4,751 | 4,371 || 10,353 | 16,130 | 15,305 | 14, 404 
Paying blocks: =. 2s number 41, 589 | 45, 866 | 41,038 | 40, 143 3,593 | 4,003 | 3,579 3, 681 
Curbing $2252 ee cubic paw 2,256 | 8,228 | 3,816 | 5,076 1,860 | 2,936 3,469 4, 313 
Mlageingas ee ee eee 792 608 | 810 762 472 422 560 562 
Rubble 226 see short Hoe 445 882 865 197, 601 1, 298 1, 160 2, 061 
Ri pape a ee ae CO sal ae! 3,186 | 3,265 | 3,079 1, 694 2,989 | 3,634 2, 794 
Crushed stone_._.....--..2--.- do_- 43, 203 | 62,323 | 68,198 | 75,673 |) 51,717 | 67,929 | 73,862 | 80, 508 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


Both the total volume and value of stone produced in 1925 in- 
creased as compared with 1924 but the change was not uniform for 
each particular use. The largest increase was in the classification 
“Crushed stone,’’ which rose from 68,198,000 short tons, valued at 
$73,862,000 in 1924, to 75,673,000 short tons, valued at $80,508,000 
in 1925. The average price per short ton fell from $1.08 in 1924 to 
$1.06 in 1925. Stone for use as curbing increased, as compared with 
1924, 33 per cent in volume and 24 per cent in value, and smaller 
increases were shown for building stone and monumental stone. 
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Granite sold or used by producers in 1925 amounted to $30,531,347, 
an increase of 6 per cent in value and 17 per cent in quantity over 
1924. Its largest uses were as monumental stone, building stone, 
and crushed stone. Massachusetts led in the number of active 
plants and value of product, with Vermont and California next in 
importance. These three States had more than 35 per cent of the 
total production. 

The quantity of limestone sold or used by producers in 1925 
amounted to 85,649,000 short tons, valued at $98,000,000, an increase 
of 13 per cent in quantity and 9 per cent in value over 1925. Over 
$52,000,000 worth of limestone was used as crushed stone, the next 
largest uses being as fluxing stone and building stone, with values of 
$17,318,000 and $16,092,000, respectively. Illinois, as usual, was 
the leading State in value of the product. 

Imports and exports of stone are relatively negligible, exports 
amounting to less than 1 per cent and imports to approximately 
2 per cent of our total production. Canada in 1925 took 73 per cent 
of our exports and Italy sent us in the same year more than 75 per 
cent of our total imports. 


SAND AND GRAVEL 


Total production of building sand and gravel measured either by 
volume or value increased in 1925, the latest year for which complete 
statistics are available. Production for all uses, except railroad bal- 
last, increased in 1925 and was higher in volume and value than in 
any of the preceding four years. The consumption of gravel in rail- 
road work in 1925 was, however, more than twice as great as in 
either 1921 or 1922 and indicates the large amounts expended by the 
railroads for maintenance during the last few years. 

Building sand increased 9 per cent in volume and 12 per cent in 
value in 1925, the average value per short ton changing from 57 
cents in 1924 to 58 cents in 1925. Building gravel and railroad 
ballast also increased while paving sand decreased in 1925. The 
above are values at the plants which are considerably less than the 


retail prices. 
Table 26.—Production of Sand and Gravel 


Quantity (thousands of short tons) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Material | = ‘, 
1 1921 1922 | 1923 1924 1925 1921 1922 1923 1924 | 1925 
Building sand--------___---.- 24, 566| 29,375] 39, 235) 41,376} 45, 287)| 16, 152) 17,575) 23, 751 23, 45) 26, 306 
Paving 8andst.2 Ss o2 ene n on 7,530} 10, 670) 15, 632) 20,708) 24,877|| 4,753) 6,482) 9,187) 11,595) 13, 659 
Building Pravelico. fess =k 14, 184) 18, 686) 24, 145) 30, 487| 32,759|) 11,919] 14, 541| 18, 368] 22,719) 24, 590 
Paving Stavelos-wessssnne nae 18, 188] 17, 432) 26, 174) 28, 830) 32, 575)) 12,365) 11,374] 17,717| 18,774] 21,412 
Railroad ballast (gravel) ------ 8,949] 9, 054] 22, 247| 121,341] 119,486]| 2,929) 3, 238] 6, 346] 1 6,676) 1 6.392 


1 Includes some gravel used for fills and other purposes by the railroads. 
Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
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As in previous years exports and imports of building sand and gravel 
were relatively unimportant, and confined largely to shipments to and 
from adjacent countries. Of the 534,555 short tons imported in 
1925, Canada was the source of 87 per cent which averaged 38 cents 
a ton in value. Much of this came in as ship ballast. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


Up to the present time simplification has progressed to a propor- 
tionately greater degree in the case of building materials than for 
any other group. Simplified practice recommendations are in effect 
relating to paving brick, asphalt, face and common brick, hollow 
building tile, structural slate, roofing slate, blackboard slate, asbestos 
paper and mill board, concrete building units, sand-lime brick, paint 
and varnish brushes, sidewalk lights, staple vitreous china plumbing 
fixtures, white glazed tiles, and unglazed ceramic mosaic. Mention 
is made elsewhere in this publication of simplifications developed in 
metal building materials, lumber, and other materials. At the close 
of the year, the Division of Simplified Practice was cooperating with 
groups who were working toward simplification of sewer pipe, orna- 
mental tile, granite curbstones, china bathroom fixtures, and other 
construction or building materials. 

The general adoption of the practice of standardization and the 
elimination of unnecessary varieties of commodities used in building 
makes possible economies in manufacture which, passed on to the 
consumer, mean actual savings in costs of construction. 


METALS 
IRON AND STEEL 


SUMMARY.—Despite some unfavorable predictions at the beginning of the 
year, the iron and steel industry not only maintained the high level of 1925 
but registered further gains in 1926, establishing a new record for production 
and stability. Shipments of iron ore were 8.2 per cent greater. The production 
of pig iron, 39,373,000 long tons, was more than 7 per cent above that of 1925, 
and the production of steel ingots increased about 6 per cent, aggregating 


Chart I—MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND STEEL INGOTS 
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48,250,000 long tons in 1926. The highest average monthly production of pig 
iron occurred in May and the lowest in December, while for steel ingots the 
high March level was fairly well maintained until the last month of the year. 
The production of both pig iron and steel ingots in December was lower than 
at the close of 1925. The production of all the more important classes of rolled 
steel was greater in 1926 than in 1925. 

Prices of iron and steel products, with the exception of those which remained 
stationary throughout the year, averaged lower during 1926. There was little 
material variation from month to month in prices of steel, but pig iron showed 
a difference of 11 per cent between the high and low monthly average composite 
prices. The price of basic pig iron at Pittsburgh averaged 5.7 per cent below 
the 1925 level, while open-hearth steel sheet bars and the composite steel price 
were about 1 per cent lower than during 1925. 
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Although imports of iron and steel were greater in 1926 than in any year 
since 1903, aggregating more than 1,000,000 long tons, exports also increased 
and were one-fifth greater than in 1925. The United States exported about 
one-third more heavy iron and steel products to the United Kingdom and Canada 
than in 1925, while exports to Japan were almost twice as great as the year 
before. 

Great strides were made in the recovery of the iron and steel industry in 
continental Europe, stimulated by paralysis of the British industry caused by 
the coal strike, and fostered by the formation in the latter part of the year of a 
Steel Entente by producers of Germany, France, Belgium, Saar Territory, and 
Luxemburg. : 
Table 1.—Iron and Steel Summary 


(Thousands of long tons, except prices which represent dollars per long ton] 


1926— 
{910-1914 3 : a per cent 
Item average 1921 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 change 
from 1925 
me oe a)! = ae = g eee Eee | 
fron ore shipments. =. -- 2. <2 =<-..- 50, 851 | 26, 653 | 50, 640 | 69,811 | 52,083 | 63,925 | 69, 141 +8. 2 
Production of: | | 
Pig ron aoe ac ae ee | 26,996 | 16, 688 | 27,220 ) 40, 361 | 31, 406 | 36, 701 | 39, 373 +7.3 
Steel ingots and castings__----| 27, 167 | 19, 784 | 35,603 | 44,944 | 37,932 | 45,394 | 48, 294 +6. 4 
Average price of: | 
Basic pig iron at Pittsburgh___| 1 $15.68 | $23.74 | $26.13 | $27.66 | $22.06 | $21.52 | $20. 30 —5.7 
Open-hearth steel sheet bars_._| | $26.85 | $35.99 | $34.55 | $42 53 | $39.68 | $36.38 | $36. 04 —.9 
Composite steel products_____- $35. 08 | $56.72 | $49.73 | $61.33 | $58.44 | $55. 22 | $54. 63 -11 
Motsliexportse = 22 se wee | 2, 194 2, 213 1,995 | 2,010 1, 806 1, 763 2, 167 +22. 9 
Cael DORs. ee ae ee ee 321 124 719 742 566 933 1, 071 +14.8 


1 For year 1913. 
GENERAL POSITION AND CHARACTER 


In the output of iron and steel the United States surpasses all other 
countries. Our production, representing approximately one-half 
that of the entire world, is largely consumed in this country. Al- 
though very considerable in actual quantity, exports are a small per- 
centage of production. Imports are relatively small. The more 
elaborated fabrications of iron and steel are treated in the sections of 
this yearbook relating to machinery, automotive products, farm 
implements, and construction materials. 

The industry is for the most part highly integrated, a single con- 
cern usually conducting several of the different branches of produc- 
tion, and there is a trend toward the further acquisition of mines by 
ore consumers. 


Census Statistics. 

The two principal branches of the industry are blast furnaces and 
steel works and rolling mills. These are the only branches for which 
comparable census data are available for a considerable series of 
years. Table 2 includes data for blast furnaces and steel works and 
rolling mills for every census year since 1899, and data for other 
branches of the industry in 1925. 

The cost of materials and value of products involve much duplica- 
tion between the two branches as well as within the steel works and 
rolling mills. The value added by manufacture is the result of 
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deducting the cost of materials from the value of products. Manu- 
facturers’ profits can not be calculated from the census figures for 
the reason that no data are collected in regard to a number of expense 
items. The values have been greatly affected by price changes. 
The activity of the basic industry during the years 1919, 1923, and 
1925, and the severe depression in 1921 are clearly indicated by these 
figures. 


Table 2.—Census Statistics of the Iron and Steel Industry 


| Value 
Estab- Wage Primary Wages Wea AG emis mel 
Branch of inaustry and year | lish- | C2¢Hers horse- ture 
| ments | (average power : 
number) 
Thousands of dollars 
Blast furnaces: e 
B00 2 a olds ees oe 223 39, 241 497, 272 18, 484 131, 504 206, 757 75, 253 
1000 ee ee one aN 208 | 38,429 | 1,173,422 | 24, 607 320, 638 391, 429 70, 791 
Te) Va sites ew epee STF | 160| 29,356 |. 1,222,273 | 22, 781 264, 580 317, 654 53, 074 
1QIO SE aeons ee 195| 41,660} 1,581,432 | 73, 769 621, 287 794, 467 173, 180 
19D eases ee MS | 134] 18 698 (1) 29, 370 361, 049 419,771 58, 722 
1099 ise eae Ba 169 | 36,712 | 1,832,919 | 58,935 827, 630 | 1, 007, 613 179, 984 
ey 1025. - Se ae 122 | 229,188 | 1,380,394 | 245,312 617, 417 765, 286 147, 869 
eel works and rolling mills: 
BOO tear oe Cepia ee 445 | 183,249} 1,100,801] 102,336 390, 895 597, 212 206, 317 
1900 28 Sees 2 eee as 446 | 240,076 | 2,100,978 | 163, 201 657, 501 985, 723 328, 222 
SY ee eee ee oe eet 427 248, 716 2, 706, 553 188, 142 590, 826 918, 665 327, 839 
1919 ee Ss ee 500 | 375,088 ; 3,820,917] 637,637 | 1,680,576 | 2,828,902 | 1, 148, 326 
1991) Act s=h. Pa ee eee 494 | 235, 515 (1) 324,987 | 1,005,125 | 1, 481, 659 476, 534 
TVs eas Sees BEE eee 489 | 388, 201 (3) 637,825 | 2,044,398 | 3,154,325 | 1, 109, 926 
dih a WA ae ea toot eee 473 370, 726 4, 763, 533 614, 985 1, 811, 961 2, 946, 068 1, 134, 107 
er branches, 1925: 
Cast-iron pipe : ToS 083 54,820 | 27, 438 48, 847 100, 388 51, 541 
Forgings_- 218 20, 290 120, 014 31, 313 68, 081 134, 511 66, 429 
peopare 5 476 52, 349 98, 278 65, 562 77, 503 225, 053 147, 550 
eating and cooking 
apparatus... 2 = 789 89, 774 203, 439 | 130, 279. 173, 230 493, 233 320, 003 
Plumbers’ supplies____- 239 | 33, 280 84,534 | 46, 954 63, 610 167, 878 104, 268 
Structural iron work____| 1, 136 48, 341 211, 732 77, 411 237, 653 420, 998 183, 345 
Tools and cutlery_------ 213 16, 407 51, 926 20, 226 20, 562 80, 391 59, 829 
Tinwaré:ge. 3) 2255 = 221 29, 901 48, 703 34, 392 175, 779 260, 360 84, 581 
Wirt ih 28 eee 68 | 18, 544 138,115 | 26, 928 127, 251 184, 463 57, 212 
Wrought pipe-_--_----.- 42 10, 871 41, 306 17, 157 59, 142 94, 696 35, 553 


1 Not called for on schedule for 1921. 

2 The statistics for wage earners and wages for 1925 are not strictly comparable with those for 1923 for 
the reason that some of the blast-furnace operators included data in their 1923 reports for wage earners 
engaged in relining blast furnaces but did not include corresponding data in their reports for 1925. 

3 No comparable data. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Iron Ore Production and Trade. 


The great bulk of the iron ore used in the iron and steel industries 
is produced in the United States. Comparatively small quantities 
are imported, principally from Chile and Cuba. In 1926 the iron 
ore mined in the United States, exclusive of ore that contained 5 per 
cent or more of manganese in the natural state, is estimated by the 
Bureau of Mines at 67,693,000 long tons, an increase of 9 per cent 
as compared with the quantity mined in 1925. The ore shipped 
from the mines in 1926 is estimated at 69,141,000 long tons, valued 
at $175,307,000, an increase of 8 per cent in quantity and of 9 per 
cent in value as compared with the previous year. About 85 per 
cent of the iron ore shipped in 1926 came from the Lake Superior 
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district in which approximately 57,314,000 long tons were mined, 
an increase of 10 per cent over 1925. 

The imports of iron ore in 1926 amounted to 2,555,000 long tons, 
valued at $5,876,000, as compared with 2,191,000 long tons, valued 
at $6,895,000, in 1925. Exports of iron ore were about 869,000 long 
tons, valued at $3,381,000, compared with exports for the year 1925 
of 631,000 tons, valued at $2,411,000. 


Table 3.—Iron Ore Production, Shipments, Exports, and Imports 


[Quantities in thousands of long tons; value in thousands of dollars] 


Production Shipments Exports 1 Imports 
Yearly average L 
or year ake Bir- 
: : Ass All Quan- Quan- Quan- 
Total pune met Bitier tity Value tity Value tity Value 
1881-1890. os eo 10,385 | 4, 243 (2) BLED eee ee Serres eee ale aoe T6Gnieeesses 
1891-1900__.-.._._- 17, 551 | 11, 665 (2) Dio Ieweennae le eacctecesteens | wale. ese 687 Hieseeees= 
1901-1010") os 41, 339 | 32,422 (?) S201] |e esrer ener sees 271 809 1, 180 3, 121 
POM SIO15 2c 22 aes Dy 595149056 Ja aU 2 i) 8467 ilocos See = os 2 853 | 2,736] 1,841 5, 783 
1916-1930 — oe 69, 737 | 59, 450 5,404 | 4,883 | 70,224 | 229,370 1,143 | 4,842 967 3, 807 
1921-19255, 32 oe_ | 52,429 | 44, 240 5,327 | 2,863 | 52,617 160, 080 677 | 2,994 | 1,691 6, 955 
O20 <2 522 ee ss ee 67, 604 | 57, 861 5,220 | 4,523 | 69, 281 285,006 | 1,145 6, 199 1, 273 4, 964 
LOOT Soe eA 29,491 | 25,298 | 2,728 1,465 | 26, 653 89, 745 440 | 2,078 316 1, 076 
hikes eee 47,129 | 39,716 | 4,711 2,702 | 50, 613 157, 809 602 | 2,771 1, 135 4,916 
D023 2k nee ae 69, 351 | 59, 285 6,047 | 4,019 | 69,811 240, 739 1,117 | 5,305 | 2,768 11, 309 
pho] ee ee Be 54, 267 | 44, 842 6, 511 2,914 | 52, 083 151, 307 595 | 2,407 | 2,047 10, 581 
rl ea oe 61, 908 | 52, 057 6, 636 | 3,215 | 63,925 160, 797 631 2, 411 2,191 6, 895 
1OZGS sone nenee ee 67,693 | 57,314 (2) 10, 379 | 69, 141 175, 307 869 | 3,381 2, 555 5, 876 


1 Nearly all exports are to Canada. 

2 Birmingham included in all other. A 

3 Estimates based on preliminary figures furnished by producers who in 1925 mined about 99 per cent of 
the total iron ore. 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


PRODUCTION 
Pig Iron and Crude Steel. 
During 1926 there was an increase in iron and steel production as 


compared with 1925. Production of steel set a new record and that 
of pig iron almost equaled the 1923 record. The production of 
48,293,763 tons of steel ingots and castings in 1926 was an increase 
of 6 per cent over that of 1925, while pig-iron production of 39,373,000 
tons was 7 per cent greater than in 1925. (Table 8.) ; 

The output of pig iron was fairly steady throughout the year. 
The maximum monthly production of pig iron in May was 3,478,000 
long tons, 13 per cent greater than the December output, 3,089,000 
tons, which was the lowest of the year and about 5 per cent below 
that of the previous December. For steel ingots the maximum out- 
put was in March, while the difference between that level and that 
of December, the lowest month, was 29 per cent. The December 
output of steel ingots was about one-eighth lower than that of 1925, 


being 3,482,000 tons. 
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Table 4.—Monthly Production of Pig Iron and Steel Ingots . 
[Thousands of long tons] 


Pig iron Stee] ingots 

Month 1921-| 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
January__.._--- 2,415 | 1,646 | 3,228 | 3,015 | 3,372 | 3,320 | 2,518 | 1,892 | 3,841 | 3,634 | 4,199 | 4,150 
February_____- 1, 929 | 1,630 | 2,994 | 3,074 | 3,214 | 2,924 | 1,999 | 2,072 | 3,472 | 3,809 | 3,756 | 3, 802 
Nareneee eee 1,595 | 2,036 | 3,524 | 3,465 | 3,571 | 3,458 | 1,795 | 2,815 | 4,067 | 4,188 | 4,199 | 4, 488 
Api Sees 1,191 | 2,070 | 3, 546 | 3,226 | 3,211 | 3,439 | 1,387 | 2,902 | 3,964 | 3,334 | 3,588 | 4, 124 
Miaviaomaeny =: 1,215 | 2,309 | 3,869 | 2,620 | 2,934 | 3,478 | 1,447 | 3,219 | 4,216 | 2,628 | 3,458 | 3,945 
une see ees 1, 064 | 2,363 | 3,668 | 2,023 | 2,679 | 3, 232 | 1,147 | 3,128 | 3, 767 | 2,056 | 3,207 | 3,75] 
ulyatae ee ee 865 | 2,403 | 3,685 | 1,783 | 2,665 | 3,225] 918 | 2,953 | 3,532 | 1,869 | 3,088 | 3, 651 
INU PER op oe 955 | 1,811 | 3,449 | 1,883 | 2,707 | 3,201 | 1,301 | 2,629 | 3,696 | 2,542 | 3,424 | 4,005 
September __-- 986 | 2,024 | 3,118 | 2,054 | 2,726 | 3,163 | 1,343 | 2,818 | 3,357 | 2,815 | 3,493 | 3,931 
October......-- 1,235 | 2,630 | 3, 143 | 2,462 | 3,018 | 3,334 | 1,848 | 3,410 | 3,577 | 3,111 | 3,893 | 4,093 
November... __- 1,415 | 2,846 | 2,891 | 2,515 | 3,023 | 3,238 | 1,897 | 3,430 | 3,134 | 3,107 | 3,907 | 3, 722 
December.._...| 1,643 | 3,084 | 2,913 | 2,956 | 3,249 | 3,089 | 1,631 | 3,300 | 2,863 | 3,552 | 3,976 | 3,482 


Sources: Iron Trade Review; American Iron and Steel Institute. 


Chart II.—PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON, STEEL INGOTS, AND CASTINGS, AND 
AGGREGATE EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL 
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Capacity, Activity, and Equipment. 

About a year ago the American Iron and Steel Institute appointed 
a committee to ascertain the country’s annual productive capacity 
for pig iron and steel ingots. The results of this inquiry appear in 
the following statement: 


Theoretical Practical 
ate capacity capacity 
Pigniron ee eee se ale oy Rt eee ce ee long tons__ 51, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 


Steel ingots, not including castings________- do___-_ 56, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
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The number of furnaces in blast was 237 at the end of April, 1926, 
the month of greatest activity. March, April, and May were the 
only months when furnace activity was above normal. The activity 
was least in December, when only 203 furnaces were in blast. 

In 1926 there were 14 blast furnaces removed from the serviceable 
list. During the year six large blast furnaces with an estimated 
capacity of 1,255,000 tons were completed and put into operation, 
and three more are under construction for possible completion in 
1927. The total number of serviceable furnaces at the end of 1926 
was 371. The rebuilding and enlarging of present equipment was 
also carried on to a considerable extent during the year. 

Refinements in equipment already in service and a few drastic 
changes in design were the contribution of the engineering profession 
to the rolling-mill industry in 1926. This year has seen the intro- 
duction into this country of the pilger type mill for rolling seamless 
tubes. Several pilger mills are understood to have been completed 
last year. This development will make it possible for American mills 
to supply the requirements of the California oil fields for large-diam- 
eter casing of the seamless type, which we have up to this time been 


forced to import. 
Table 5.—Furnaces in Blast 


Year Jan, | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July |} Aug. | Sept. |. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
ih) eee nea 184 155 103 96 90 74 69 69 84 95 120 123 
ODDS sea 127 139 155 161 175 191 170 143 189 218 240 265 
1 A ee ee a 261 278 295 311 322 322 299 270 254 245 231 231 
TOA pees el 248 263 269 234 187 158 145 150 174 182 204 229 
19252 - eS i “ol 256 246 221 196 191 188 192 200 209 220 233 
1996229 s 2s oe 225 223 235 237 | 229 220 217 215 216 218 216 203 
Per cent of all 
furnaces: 1 
OPAC a eS 60.0} 63.6 | 65.6] 57.1) 45.7) 38.6] 35.5] 36.5) 42.3) 44.2 | 49.7 55.6 
19252 2 61.0 62.3 60. 0 54. 0 48.5 | 47.9 47.5 49.2 51.6 54. 1 57. 2 60. 5 
192625 3.2.25 | 68.5 58. 5 62.4 63.0 | 60. 9 59.1 58. 4 57.8 58. 2 58, 5 57.7 55.0 


160 per cent is considered normal. 
Source: Iron Trade Review. 


Distribution of Finished Steel. 

Figures for total production of the individual classes of rolled steel 
in 1926 and earlier years are shown in Table 11. The output of all 
rolled products in 1926 was 35,496,000 long tons, or 6.3 per cent more 
than in 1925. The increase for all finished products was shared by 
each class in varying degree. 

Reports of distribution from companies controlling a large percent- 
age of the capacity of-the country are given in Tables6 and 7. Among 
the industrial groups which use these products, producers of auto- 
motive vehicles took a relatively larger percentage of the total than 
any other group, 14.7 per cent in 1926. This was practically the 
same part of the total which they required in 1925, but an increase of 
459,000 tons in actual quantity, the increase being largely in con- 
sumption of black plates for tinning and sheets. Construction other 
than railroad ranked second, taking 13.2 per cent of the 1926 output, 
whereas in 1925 this group had held first place in point of consump- 
tion and had used 191,000 tons more finished steel. Oil and gas 

42874—27—_25 
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requirements showed an even larger decline on the percentage basis 
as well as in actual quantity. The demand of the railroad car and 
locomotive industry for steel also fell off more than 10 per cent as 
compared with 1925. Requirements for railroad track work, mining 
and lumbering, metal containers, and exports increased considerably, 
while for other groups only slight changes occurred. 
Table 6.—Distribution of Output of Finished Steel in 1926, by Consuming 
Groups and by Individual Products 


{Based on reports of companies controlling 88.71 per cent of the country’s steel ingot capacity in 1926, 
83.76 per cent in 1925, and 76.30 per cent in 1924. In thousands of long tons] 


Black 
Other 
: Bars | Hoops,| plates " : 3 
ees Struc- | and | bands, for gas Wire oe 
Consuming group & Plates | tural | shapes| and tin- anid prod- teal 
aie shapes | under | cotton | ning, | Ping | ucts | prod- 
Borie 3-inch | ties and ucts 
sheets 
Railroad buildings and o 

DMG GESE eae. eee eee 71 272 274 187 3 31 3 6 34 
Other buildings and bridges__ 2 541 1, 744 690 46 523 118 122 128 
Railroad track work____----- 8 (1) 51 Ouest Se 14 (‘) 210 
Street railways---_------ f 5 7 22 () @les Cl eae ae 41 
Automotive vehicles 177 38 | 1,448 372 | 1,351 91 112 776 
Railroad cars and locomo- 

tives costo recat oe () 838 304 469 11 250 45 13 261 
Oil, gas, and water require- 

Ments: 2 esse eee 7 603 90 87 13 161 918 30 39 
Mining and lumbering_.--_-__ 160 16 12 36 8 6 843 14 5 
Agricultural equipment____-- 613 44 12 178 26 104 11 405 20 
Metal containers 22 5--- 1422/2 22s2- 2 21 1 5 79 | 1,429 (4) 17 15 
Shipbuilding 2s. we ee es () 118 46 22 (@) 2 2 1 4 
Machinery and hand tools__- 3 69 61 450 14 74 2 33 74 
sports ot eames eee ens 220 146 154 127 21 560 197 97 59 
Jobbers and warehouses. - -_- 43 168 213 543 62 335 | 1,009 543 206 
All other requirements_______ 35 251 127 614 | 97 920 240 627 456 

eLiotal, 10268222 ---see- 2) 24022113, 276: NFS; OSdnita a n0sk 752 | 5,746] 3,500 | 2,020 2, 326 
Comparative totals: 
LOGS 2 tek acca ne ences 3,529 | 2,754 | 2,932) 4,811 1,191 4,650 | 2,776 | 2,122 2, 037 
1O24E 5 oes eee 2,616 | 2,483 | 2,749 3, 253 911 3,182 | 2,023 1, 811 1, 468 
Per cent distribution: 
1926-5 Se Re ee | SG 11.0 10.4 16.6 2.5 19.4 11.8 6.8 7.8 
1926 3 32 Se 13. 2 10.3 10.9 17.9 4.4 17.3 10.4 7.9 7.6 
JOOA See St ee 12.8 12et 13.4 15.9 4.4 15.5 9.9 8.8 7.2 


1 Less than 500 tons. 
Source: Iron Trade Review. 


Table 7.—Distribution of Output of Finished Steel by Consuming Groups 
Note.—The absolute figures for the three years are not strictly comparable since they are based on the 


reports of companies controlling 76.30 per cent in 1924, 83.76 per cent in 1925, and 88.71 per cent in 1926 of 
the country’s capacity for steel ingots. The percentages are fairly comparable. 


Thousands of tons Per cent of total 
Consuming group 7 
1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 

Alligtowps oe." see ee 20, 496 26, 803 29,657 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Railroad buildings and bridges____-- - 664 525 881 ts 2.0 3.0 
Other buildings and bridges___ 2 2, 956 4, 106 3, 915 14.4 15.3 13/2 
Railroad track work_..._..--1-..-. Weed 2, 257 2, 999 38, 668 11.0 12 12, 4 
Street railwwayss ..2¢ > Re eee tae c 176 177 174 0.9 (Theve 0.6 
Automotive vehicles _.___.....__-._. cae 2, 266 3, 906 4, 365 ile! 14.6 14.7 
Railroad cars and locomotives_.___-- eee 2, 552 2, 285 2, 192 12.5 8.5 | 7.4 
Oil, gas, and water requirements-.--- aria 1, 697 2, 161 1, 949 8.3 8.1 6.6 
Mining and lumbering_-_..._._...._.- ‘4 196 202 1, 100 1.0 0.8 RT 
Agricultural equipment-____-......... one 724 810 800 3.5 3.0 Pe 
Metal containers-_--_-.._.-.--..-..- ¢ 993 1, 130 1, 568 4.8 4.2 5.3 
Shipbuilding lassie ae nae ee . 171 164 196 0.8 0.6 On7 
Machinery and hand tools --______-- a 756 722 779 3.7 207 2.6 
XPOPtS hee toa ae a oa ee eee eae 7 1, 259 1, 204 1, 582 6.1 4.5 5.3 
Jobbers and warehouses_.----..----- 2 1) Dileep sees sara 1055 
Allfother requinementseses te = 2 ae eh ee 3, 829 6, 411 3, 367 18.7 23.9 11.4 


1 Included in ‘‘ All other requirements.”’ 
Source: Iron Trade Review, 
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Comparative Statistics for Earlier Years. 

Comparative statistics of the production of pig iron, crude steel, 
and rolled and miscellaneous steel products for a series of years are 
presented in Tables 8 to 11. They show the steady increase in the 
iron and steel industry up to the time of the war, the great temporary 
expansion resulting from abnormal war demand, and the high level 
maintained during postwar years, with the single exception of the 
very depressed year 1921. 

Table 8.—Production of Pig Iron (Including Ferro-Alloys), Steel Ingots and 
Castings, and Finished Rolled Products 
(Thousands of long tons] 


Yearly average or soe Steel Rolled ee Steel Rolled 
year Pigiron |) ingots | products Year Pigiron | ingots | products 
1SVi-1875252. -. 2 2, 248 TAOS A co Bi a SO 29, 916 32, 151 24, 393 
1876-1880.) fe 2, 563 LOUG FER Peak eee aoe 39, 435 42,774 32, 380 
ace) ae typo mel) ea] Bee 
fel beh ee ane eee 6OL9) || 8,205) fo 0080110 LOLS tere See eae as , 055 44, 46 31, 156 
1891~1896.._.......- 8, 133 OIG. Bie os oe 31, 015 34, 671 25, 102 
1896-19002... 28 11, 492 8, 440 S$, 168: i) 1920: Sen. 5 oe ooecse 36, 926 42, 133 32, 348 
19011905 ee 2 18, 240 15, 368 FS 60) 1 LOD es See 16, 688 19, 784 14, 774 
1006-1910). 22 24, 025 22, 167 185509) 1922 See ee ee eee 27, 220 35, 603 26, 452 
MOMS TOLb See 27, 518 28, 378 oO: phos on eens ae cee 40, 361 44, 944 33, 277 
OTC 1920 ees 37, 010 41, 820 SO SLL Poetees ek sees 31, 406 37, 932 28, 086 
OP T1025 oe oes a a a ia ais os 1025 Steen eee Soe e 36, 701 45, 394 33, 387 
23, 650 23, 676 19, 039 1926 2 35s 2022 2 39, 373 48, 294 35, 496 
29,727 | 31,251 | 24,657 

30,966} 31,301 | 24,701 | Poon Gos ne | 47s] +630) +632 

23, 332 23, 513 BSS (ON eer he gat eee coe : 5 ‘ 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute. Figures differ somewhat from those in Tables 4 and 24, 
which are from another source and are compiled on a slightly different basis. 


Table 9.—Production of Pig Iron, by Processes 
(Thousands of long tons] 


Kind 1905 1910 1915 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


All pig iron___| 22,992 | 27,304 | 29,916 | 36,926 | 16,688 | 27,220 | 40,361 | 31,406 | 36,701 | 39, 373 
IBASICl te sence secs 4,105 | 9,085 | 13,093 | 16,788 | 7,753 | 13,841 | 19,796 | 15,999 | 19,667 | 21, 168 
Bessemer=*.22---<s= 12,407 | 11, 246 | 10,523 | 12,062 | 5,595 |) 7,813 | 11,678 |. 8,172 | 9,419 | 10, 042 
MOUNATV nes ss <5 55 4,758 | 5,260} 4,844 | 5,958 | 2,568 | 3,976) 6,470 | 5,623 | 5, 184 5, 507 
Malleable.....----=- 635 843 830 | 1,311 457 | 1,051 | 1,571 973 | 1,554 1, 682 
| OS Seat aa Oe Ee 728 564 316 318 113 214 327 256 241 216 
Other, and alloys-.-. 359 306 310 539 202 323 519 382 636 757 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute. 


Table 10.—Production of Steel Ingots and Castings, by Processes 
(Thousands of long tons] 


Open hearth 
Mis- 
ar arin Besse- Per cant ee Be oe 
ota mer () ; & e@ ric ane- 
< Total grand Basic Acid ane 
total 
4,277 3, 689 513 (2.0) eee Palme cee oe 7G AWN bea eae 4 
10, 188 6, 685 3, 398 33. 4 2, 545 853 Oiler | Bret § 
20,024 | 10,941 8, 971 44.8 7, 816 1, 156 LOQRe yo 9 
26, 095 9, 413 16, 505 63. 2 15, 292 1, 212 122 52 3 
32, 151 8,287 | 23,679 73.6 | 22,309 1,370 114 69 2 
42, 133 8,883 | 32,672 77.5 | 31,376 1, 296 72 502 4 
19, 784 4,016 | 15,590 78.8 15, 083 507 8 169 1 
35, 603 5,919 | 29,309 82.3 28, 387 922 29 SAG. bee eee 
44, 944 8, 484 | 35,900 79.9 | 34, 665 1, 235 44 hy ie eae oe 
37, 932 5,900 | 31,577 83. 2 30, 720 858 22 A33i| Saree 
45, 394 6,724 | 38, 034 83.8 | 37,087 947 20 CLG N been 
48, 294 6,948 | 40, 678 84.2 | 39,653 1, 025 15 G62) jee 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute. 
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Table 11.—Production of Rolled and Miscellaneous Steel Products 


[Thousands of long tons, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1910 1915 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
! ee 
Rolled products_______- | 21,621 | 24,393 | 32,348 | 14,774 | 26,452 | 38,277 | 28, 086 | 33, 887 | 35, 496 
Railsstotalesesesee 29s | 3,636 | 2,204] 2,604] 2,179} 2,172] 2,905] 2,433 | 2,785] 3,218 
Sheets and plates, total___._- 4, 955 6, 078 9, 338 4, 261 7, 968 | 9, 498 8, 088 9, 808 10, 529 
Universal aad cl eeehon } 955 | 1, 250 571 | 1,248 | 1,304} 1,002| 1,196 1, 408 
Shoarodtamae eae Ses al eee | 1,923} 3,505] 1,190| 2,172) 2,865| 2,147} 2,557] 2,794 
Hilackisheotsee ese eee eer 1,837 | 2,886 | 1,512] 2,917] 3,503 | 3,266; 4,097 | 4,237 
Black plates for tinning_-|__----.- 1, 098 1, 449 787 1, 267 1, 499 1, 415 1, 632 
Other black-plate spe- 2, 090 
Glaltios== i ee ee 270 247 201 365 327 257 325 
Wilroinods.- cas seae eee meee 2; 242 | 3,096 | 3,137] 1,564 | 2,655] 3,076] 2,523 | 2,845 2, Wee 
Structural shapes____..-.---- 22,267 | 2,437] 3,307] 1,273 | 2,719] 3,405 | 3,284 | 3, 604 3, 912 
Merchant bars__...-..----.-- 3,786 | 4,131] 6,130] 1,566 | 3,979 | 5,553 | 4,281 | 5,659] 5,474 
Woncrete barsseosee pee noe eae 241 353 572 227 576 681 656 820 816 
Skelpist <5 See ee 1,828 | 2,299] 3,220] 1,931 | 2,872| 3,734] 3,171 | 3,230] 3,765 
BUGON SE. aoe a8 eee 262 282 333 167 222 | 221 179 205 190 
Bends and cotton ties_______- 425 438 389 111 | 271 348 294 356 356 
Splice and tie-plate bars_____|_---__-- 536 576 424 606 | 750 630 823 954 
Rolled forging blooms, bil- 
Ketss etCs. tees = <2 ED 460 651 447 108 326, 449 347 345 363 
we billets, etc., for ex- | 
Pee Bee eo Ae ee 562 136 8 11 ie) ey 
All AS de ROE Ses See 1, 519 1, 326 2, 158 956 2, 075 2, 657 2,200 | 2,908 3, 197 
Miscellaneous products: 
Tin and terne plates____- 723 1, 056 1, 446 794 1, 288 1, 507 1, 419 1, 658 1, 782 
Galvanized sheets___.....|_....--- 41,582 | 41,871 | 41,367 | 42,110 | 42,365,| 42,229 142,539 | 2,788 
Galvanized formed prod- 
ets eae) ee eh eee 4112 4144 4110 4166 4166 4156 4178 155 
Railjointsand fastenings_|___..__- 471 527 395 538 676 570 733 867 
Wire nails 2st ose | 512,705 |514, 583 |516, 450 |611, 889 515, 053 |517, 673 |515, 101 |515,454 | 14, 869 
Cutnallsiee ee eee 51,005 5 775 5 845 5639 | 5810 5 830 5 742 5 736 662 
Wiroughtepipe domenica es 1,920} 3,003 | 1,987, 2,732 | 3,351 | 2,824] 3,031] 3,403 
Botlerstubessaee-aes ss) | eee 97 119 57 74 91 56 63 61 
Seamless steel tubes_____|.--_--_- 140 292 118 258 404 261 7 568 7775 
Cast-iron;pipesa sees. | ae 81,215 8 887 § 794 | 81, 283 | 81, 567 | 81,841 | 8 2, 324 2, 004 


1 Rolled of sheet or jobbing mills. 

2 Production of small structural forms not included. 

3 Less than 500 tons. 

4 Millions of pounds. 

5 Thousands of 100-lb. kegs. 

6 Including boiler tubes. : 1 ‘ 

7 Includes 162,294 tons of seamless steel boiler tubes in 1925 and 174,000 in 1926. Figures for prior years 
not available. 

8 Thousands of short tons. 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute. 


The distribution of the more important rolled steel products is 
shown in Table 12. It will be noted that the relative importance of 
the individual products varies only slightly from year to year. 
Since 1922 sheets and plates have been of first importance, constitut- 
ing between 25 and 30 per cent of the total; merchant and concrete 
bars have ranked second, ranging from 17 to 20 per cent; structural 
shapes, skelp, and wire rods each amounted to about 10 per cent; 
and rails to about 814 per cent, with other products making up the 


balance. 
Table 12.—Distribution of Production of Rolled Steel 


[Percentages based on Table 11] 


Item 1910 1915 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
E ile: = 

Total rolled products_-_| 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0 100.0 
Ralls stotalue .— cece ee 16.8 9.0 SL) aad 8.2 8.7 8.7 8.3 Ok 
Sheets and plates, total_- 22.9 24, 9 28.9] 28.8) 30.1 28. 5 28. 8 29. 4 29.7 
Wire rodsttes to ee so cok 10. 4 12.7 9.7 10. 6 10.0 | 9, 2 9.0 8.5 7.6 
Structural shapes 10.5 10. 0 10. 2 8.6 10.3 10. 2 LS 10.8 JANG) 
Merchant and concrete bars_-| 18.6 18.4 20. 7 1251 Wee 18.7 17.6 19.4 Wir 
Skelp se eecenes eee eee eee 8.5 9. 4 10.0 13.1 10.9 11.2 11,3 9.7 10. 6 
MU Othersecesemcunce se aces 12.3 15. 6 12.4 12.1 13.3 13. 5 12.9 13.9 14.3 
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Progress in Simplification. 

Under the joint auspices of the Division of Simplified Practice and 
the National Committee on Metals Utilization, considerable progress 
has been made in the application of simplified practice methods to 
products of the iron and steel industry. At the end of 1926 there 
were 18 completed simplified practice recommendations in effect, 15 
additional projects were active and nearing completion, and over 100 
items which were suggested to the division as being in need of sim- 
plification were on the list of projects to be investigated. The 
simplified practice recommendations in effect at the close of the year 
included the following: 


Builders’ hardware. Scrap classification. 
Cut tacks and nails. Sheet steel. 
Files and rasps. Shovels. 
Forged tools. Spades and scoops. 
Galvanized and japanned ware. Steel barrels and drums. 
Hot water storage tanks. Steel reinforcing bars. 
Metal lath. Steel reinforcing spirals. 
Pipe and fittings, wrought iron and | Terne plate. 

steel. Tinware. 
Plow bolts. Woven wire fencing. 
Range boilers. 


MARKET CONDITIONS AND PRICE MOVEMENT 


During recent years the phenomenon of hand-to-mouth buying 
has been remarked as an interesting innovation, and in 1926 this 
practice assumed the proportions of a custom, and stands out as 
probably the principal development of the year. The efficiency of 
the transportation service of railroads and auxiliary carriers, assuring 
prompt deliveries, and a generous mill capacity, assuring the prompt 
filling of orders, made it possible for consumers to reduce their stocks 
to the lowest on record during 1926. 

The effect of these developments which placed the buyer in a 
favorable position for securing his requirements upon short notice 
direct from the mills has been felt by the jobbers and private ware- 
houses not operated by steel manufacturers. In 1926 the jobbers 
and warehouses handled about 10 per cent of the total consumption 
of finished rolled steel products (Table 7), but one authority esti- 
mates that they are doing only one-half the business they did before 
the war. ; 

Merchandising, embracing the external problems of group compe- 
tition, trade extension, distribution, and marketing, challenged the 
best talent of the iron and steel industry in 1926. This year also 
witnessed the general recognition of high wages as a necessary part 
of prosperity. The increased use of labor-saving machinery in 1926 
raised the production per man-hour in the steel industry about 60 per 
cent above 1914. 
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The complicated problem of high freight rates is calling for constant 
adjustments in the industry. Localization of markets, diversifica- 
tion of products, and location with regard to supply of raw materials 
are all involved in this problem, in an effort to solve which iron and 
steel plants are relying upon river and lake transportation to an ever 
increasing extent. 


Factors in Demand. 

The production of merchant iron, made for sale as such, reflects 
approximately the demand for pig iron in industries other than the 
steel-rolling industry, concerns engaged in which mostly make their 
own pigiron. A great part of this merchant pig iron is of the foundry 
grade. The production of merchant pig iron is only about one-fifth 
of the total production of pig iron. This ratio varies but slightly 
from year to year. In 1926 the short month of February was the 
month of smallest production, while both August and September 
were also comparatively low. The highest monthly production 
occurred from April to July, May marking the peak for the year. 
The output of merchant pig iron in December was 10 per cent lower 
than that in May, but still stood 8 per cent above that of the closing 
month of 1925. 

Per cent of capacity production of steel sheets and unfilled orders 
of the United States Steel Corporation are barometers which reflect 
changes in demand for intermediate products and for steel in general. 
(Table 13.) Both indicate a weaker demand during 1926 than dur- 
ing 1925. Producers of steel sheets operated at more than 100 per 
cent of normal capacity during the first two months of the year and 
in October. 


Table 18.—Production of Merchant Pig Iron and Steel Sheets, and Unfilled 
Orders for Iron and Steel 


[Thousands of long tons] 


Production of steel | United States Steel 


Production of merchant} “ sheets, per cent of | Corporation, unfilled 


pig iron 


i 1 
Period capacity orders 
1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 
oof) ee eee 7,320 | 7,692 | 8,656] 274.2) 292.8) 290.4 


708 659 725 87. 2 98.0 | 104.4 | 4,798 | 5,037 4, 883 
February-_- 680 661 622 96. 5 96.5 | 100.9} 4,913 | 5,285 4, 617 


March____ 712 736 733 96. 5 90. 7 94.2 | 4,783 | 4, 864 4, 380 
Aprils-<_=> 708 689 779 79.0 87.5 91.0] 4,208 | 4, 447 3, 868 
Mayas sino es : 649 605 798 59. 6 87.0; 84.3] 3,628 |) 4,050 3, 649 
JUNE ses Be eck ee ase. Ba 551 564 735 40.9 83. 4 84.0 | 3,263 | 3,710 3, 479 
Tidy. 5 2 eee ee oe 469 610 758 48.7 75.5 77.3 | 3,187 | 3,539 3, 603 
AMIQSUST 2 one eee eee 465 588 682 65. 2 87. 2 92.0 | 3,290 | 3,513 3, 542 
Sentemberes 2a a 518 569 684 75.7 92.7 96.2 | 3,474 | 3,717 3, 594 
Octoberiee sae ee --sye 608 606 713 78.9 | 106.4 | 101.4 | 3,525 | 4,109 3, 684 
November tse ir ake ee 605 638 710 79.7 | 107.8 86.9 | 4,032 | 4,582 3, 807 
IDRCOM Oe eee eee 647 665 716 82.6 | 100.7 72.3 | 4,817! 5,033 3, 961 


1 End of period. 2 Average for year. 


Sources: Iron Age, National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers, and United States Steel 
Corporation. 
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Composite Prices. 


Pig iron, chiefly because only a comparatively small quantity is 
made for sale, is normally subject to much greater variations in price 
than most finished steel products, although the trends are usually 
in the same direction. The composite price of pig iron in 1926, 
although the lowest since 1916, averaged only 1 per cent lower than 
in 1925. The composite steel price also declined slightly during the 
past year. The gradual fall in prices, which has been in progress 
since the peak of 1923, tended to greater stabilization in 1926. The 
index of composite prices of finished steel showed fluctuations within 
a very narrow range, while for pig iron there was a considerable sag 
in the summer and early fall followed by a slight recovery during the 
closing months of the year. 


Table 14.—Index Numbers of Composite Prices for Finished Steel and Pig Iron 


{Average for 1913=100] 


Finished steel (composite) Pig iron (composite) 
Month = 
1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 


Average_| 222/ 152 | 134] 165| 157 | 148} 147 | 284)| 156| 162] 176/} 142; 138 137 


January._.---- 190 | 184 | 124] 149} 168} 154) 147 | 258 | 212; 132) 177| 150} 1651 145 
February - ---- 210 | 176) 121) 157 | 167) 153) 146/] 277) 194) 125| 181] 156) 151 145 
Marche 265 to 225 | 166 | 122) 164] 166) 153) 146) 279) 177) 125) 197 | 155) 148 144 
APTI ose See = 231 | 165 | 125) 169| 162}; 151] 147) 283] 167] 1385] 204) 152} 141 140 
Mayecs oe 230 | 166} 127; -168) 159; 148 | 145| 288|° 159} 155 | 200] 146) 134 137 
dune: - 3.223 227 | 159} 1380] 168) 157 | 147) 146; 291 | 150) 158) 189) 137} 128 134 
Sulyee else 234 | 148 | 131 | 167) 154) 146; 146; 296) 140; 159) 175) 130} 128 131 
August___----- 239 | 141; 138; 167] 152| 145) 146/ 307| 132; 180; 169] 131) 128 131 
September-_---| 239] 136 | 146| 167] 150] 144) 147] 318} 136) 211] 168 | 132] 1380 131 


October-..---- 230 | 184 /| 148] 167 | 148) 145) 147] 305) 137) 206) 158) 182} 184 132 
5 215 | 128/} 148|- 167| 150; 146) 148; 271) 136) 191 | 146 | 184] 142 135 
187 | 127] 147] 167] 153; 147] 148] 285] 132] 1737 148} 145] 144 135 


Sources: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, from compilations by the Iron Age and the 
American Metal Market. 


Individual Products. 

The prices of the principal individual grades of pig iron have moved 
in rather close parallel since 1920. (Table 15.) Among individual 
semifinished and finished products, however, decided differences 
appear. (Table 16.) Tin plate and steel pipe have shown no change 
in quoted prices during the last two years, but yearly average prices 
of all other products listed in Table 16 show decreases in 1926 vary- 
ing from 2.7 per cent in the case of cast-iron pipe to four-tenths of 
1 per cent in that of wrought-iron pipe. Prices for all individual 
products were fairly stable from month to month throughout the 
year. 
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Table 15.—Average Prices of Pig Iron per Long Ton at Pittsburgh’ 


Year Bessemer} Basic Houpary ees et 


$15. 68 $14. 94 $15. 00 | $15. 32 


44.19 44. 82 42. 90 43. 67 
23. 74 25. 19 23. 30 24,15 
26. 13 27.02 25. 26 26. 53 
27. 66 28. 02 27.82 27, 42 
22. 06 22. 38 22. 39 22. 06 
21. 52 21. 63 21. 68 21.17 
20. 30 20. 78 20. 79 20. 36 


Source: Based on figures from the Iron Trade Review. 


Table 16.—Average Prices of Iron and Steel Products at Pittsburgh 


Open- Tin Struc- | Wrought- Cast- 

Besse- hearth} Wire | plate eber hte ee tural iron oe iron 

Period mer | sheet | rods (box SES) Pp ishapes| pipe gay pipe ? 
biletss bars!) (ton) 100 a ie he (106s (short ys (short 

(ton) (ton) lbs.) s.) ae Es | lbs.) ton) ton) 
| | 

1913 Rss ker $25. 79 |$26.85 |$28. 40 | $3.55 | $2.20 | $1.55 | $1.50 | $1.50.) $50. 65 |$36. 42 | $23.37 
67.09 | 69.55 7.53 5:83 euen 221 |e Baee. 2.95 119.16 | 83.13 73. 98 
35.99 | 45. 94 5. 90 3. 50 1.87 1.93 | 1.94 116.55 | 66.14 54. 68 
34.55 | 40. 49 4.73 3.19 1.72 1.72 1.71 | 107.50 | 54.69 51. 44 

42.53 | 50.39 5. 42 3.73 2. 36 2. 43 2. 43 129. 67 | 68. 71 60. 57 
39.68 | 48. 31 5. 50 3. 60 2. 20 2.12 2.19 131.10 | 70. 30 59. 46 

36. 38 | 46. 05 5. 50 3, 23 2. 02 1,91 1.99 128. 37 | 70. 30 51. 65 

36. 04 | 45.00 5. 50 3. 21 2.00 1. 88 1.95 127. 82 | 70.30 50. 25 

Per cent change 
fromipl925 22222 oe —.7| —.9| —2.3 0.0 | —2.1 | —1.0 | —1.6 | —2.0 —.4 0.0) —2.7 
1924 | 
January-March ---_/$40.00 $42. 50 |$51.00 | $5.50 | $3.82 | $2.40 | $2.45 | $2. 46 $131.10 |$70. 30 | $61. 60 
April-June_...__--- 38.83 | 40.90 | 49. 25 5. 50 3.61 2. 24 2. 22 2. 24 131.10 | 70.30 61. 60 
July-September --_--| 37.38 | 38.23 | 46.83 5. 50 3. 47 211 1.95 2.03 131.10 | 70.30 58. 93 
October-December -| 35.75 | 37.07 | 46.17 5. 50 3. 51 2.04 1.85 2.01 131.10 | 70.30 55. 72 
1925 

January-March. -___- 36.90 | 38.83 | 48.00] 5.50|) 3.51 |) 2.10} 2.00/ 2.10 130.01 | 70.30 | 54.07 
April-June. 2365 35. 25 | 36.08 | 46. 20 5. 50 3. 23 2. 03 1.97 2. 02 127.82 | 70.30 51.35 
July-September _--_-_| 35.00 | 35.00 | 45.00 5. 50 3.14 1. 96 1.85 1.95 127.82 ; 70.30 50. 60 
October-December _! 34.67 | 35.60 ! 45.00 5. 50 3. 23 2.00 1.85 1. 90 127.82 | 70.30 50. 60 


January 45.00 | 5.50] 3.35] 2.00) 1.86) 1.90 127.82 | 70.30 | 50.60 
February 45.00 | 5.50] 3.28} 2.00] 1.80] 1.90 127.82 | 70.30 | 50.60 
IMarchaeeas so =e 45.00} 5.50] 3.25| 2.00; 1.86; 1.90 127.82 | 70.30 | 50.60 
Cah [Spee poe tegen ae 45.00 | 5.50) 3.25] 2.00} 1.90; 1.90 127,82 | 70.30 | 50.60 
IMIAY tress anne ae eaee 45.00 | 5.50] 3.18] 1.95) 1.86] 1.90 127.82 | 70.30 | 50.60 
JUDOle ea see eee 45.00} 5.50} 3.10; 2.00) 1.88) 1.94 127.82 | 70.30 | 50.60 
Jie pe pegs See ees 45.00} 5.50} 3,10] 2.00} 1.90) 2.00 127.82 | 70.30 50.60 
IMUIGUSD anaee eee 45.00} 5.50] 3.10] 2.00) 1.90] 2.00 127.82 | 70.30 | 50.60 
September-_.-- 45.00 | 5.50) 3.15} 2.00} 1.90} 2.00 127.82 | 70.30 | 49.85 
October | 45.00 | 5.50} 3.23} 2.00] 1.90] 2.00 127.82 | 70.30) 49.60 
November 45.00 | 5.50] 3.25] 2.00} 1.90) 2.00 127.82 | 70.30 | 49.60 
December 45.00 | 5.50] 3.25] 2.00] 1.90] 2.00 127.82 | 70.30} 49.10 


1 Throughout 1921 to 1925, inclusive, quotations on open-hearth billets and Bessemer sheet bars were the 
ane Ge Runes on Pose billets and open-hearth sheet bars, respectively. 
ew York. 


Sources: Iron Age, with the exception of open-hearth sheet bars, quotations for which are from Iron 
Trade Review. 

Statistics of the longer swing of prices (Table 17) show for most 
products, and notably for pig iron, a number of decidedly marked 
changes. Steel being largely used for construction work and produc- 
tion of machinery, is greatly affected by changes in the general level 
of business activity. However, it is increasingly the policy of pro- 
ducers to hold prices moderate even when demand is exceptionally 
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strong. During the year 1926, the price of basic pig iron maintained 
the lowest level in 10 years, and although about 35 per cent higher 
than the 1915 average was still well below that of 1921 and 5 per cent 
less than in 1925. Finished steel products also averaged lower than 
im any year since 1922. The price of open-hearth rails has remained 
stationary for the past four years. 


Chart III.—PRICES AT PITTSBURGH OF COMPOSITE STEEL AND SELECTED 
INDIVIDUAL PRODUCTS 
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Table 17.—Prices of Selected Iron and Steel Products 


Notre.—Prices of pig iron are at Valley furnaces; of rails, at mills in Pennsylvania; of other products, at 


Pittsburgh. Prices per long ton for pig iron, rails, and billets and per 100 pounds for other products. 


Pig |Open-| Bes- | Soft- Pig |Open-| Bes- | Soft- 2 

Year| iron | hearth) semer | steel ie rete Year iron hearth} semer | steel si te ~ teel 

(basic) 1] rails | billets} bars | P\@tS| eam (basic) } rails | billets| bars | P/@%es | Peams 
1S00: sel erSr tise lens po0ned Noes aolon as cnclne ss pam 1913__] $14. 71 |$28. 00 |$25. 79 |$1.55 | $1. 50 $1. 50 
ASOD a) Miehonltosros | Aorto) \eeoeaelaae ane eee eoe = 1914__| 12.87 | 30.00 | 20.08 | 1.15 1.14 1.15 
1900__| 19.49 | 32.29 | 25.06 |$1. 59 | $1. 54 $1. 91 1915) 13.74 }30: 00 | 22.44 |. 1.31 1.31 1.30 
1901__] 15.93 | 27.33 | 24.18 | 1.42 1. 55 1.58 || 1916_-} 19.76 | 34.00 | 43.95 | 2.67 3.53 2. 55 
1902__| 20.67 | 28.00 | 30.57 | 1.58 1.70 1.81 1917__| 38.90 | 40.00 | 70.78 | 3.63 5. 88 3. 67 
1903__| 18.98 | 28.00 | 27.91 | 1.56 1.61 1.62 }| 1918_-} 32/50 | 5%. C0 | 47.33 | 2.89 3, 24 2.99 
1904__} 12.59 | 28.00 | 22.18 | 1.33 1. 54 1. 54 |} 1919__] 27.65 | 49.29 | 40.51 | 2.50 2.72 2, 53 
1905__| 15.25 | 28.00 | 24.03 | 1.48 1. 58 1,62 |} 1920._) 42.21 | 54.38 | 56. 22 | 3,22 3, 28 2.95 
1906__| 18.10 | 28.00 | 27.41 | 1.51 oy 1.70 || 1921__| 21.74 | 45.69 | 34.46 | 1.87 1. 93 1. 94 
1907__| 20.87 | 28.00 | 29.23 | 1.60 1.70 1.70 |) 19220.) 24°20.) 40.75.) 33.95 | 1.72) 1.72 1.71 
1908__| 15.16 | 28.00 | 26.31 | 1.49 1. 64 1. 64 || 1923__] 25.81 | 43.00 | 41.70 | 2.36 | 2.43 2.43 
1909__| 15.48 | 28.00 | 24.61 | 1.33 1,42 1.42 || 1924__| 20.24 | 43.00 | 37.99 | 2.20 2,12 2.19 
1910__| 14.76 | 28.00 | 25.40 | 1.44 1.47 1.45 |} 1925__| 19.59 | 43,00 | 35.23 | 2.02 1. 91 1.99 
J911__| 13.07 | 28.00 | 21.43 | 1,26 1.31 1,32 || 1926._| 18.55 | 48.00 | 35.00 | 2.00 1. 88 1. 95 
1912__| 13.92 | 28.00 | 22.39 | 1.29 1.38 1, 32 


1 Down to 1904 figures represent Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh; from 1904 on they represent basic in the 
Valleys and are less than basic prices in Table 15, which are at Pittsburgh. 
pig iron was $13.76 and the price of basic, the Valleys, was $12.59. 


Sources: Compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute from the Iron Age and other sources. 


In 1904 the price of Bessemer 
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FOREIGN TRADE 
Exports. 


Although the United States produces about one-half of the world’s 
total output of iron and steel, it exported only about 41% per cent of 
steel ingot production and ranked fifth among the countries of the 
world in volume of exports. (Table 26.) Our total exports of the 
heavier iron and steel products (not including advanced manufactures 
such as machinery, hardware, etc.), in 1926 were 2,167,000 long tons, 
an increase of almost 23 per cent as compared with 1925 and more 
than in any other year since 1921. (Table 18.) The exports of 1926 
were valued at $174,483 ,000. 


Year Bis Value Year Be Value Year ae Value 
Thou- Thou- Thou- 
1,000 sands of 1,000 sands of 1,000 sands of 
long tons | dollars long tons | dollars = long tons | dollars 
1, 244 HON TTL |) 10202 52h ee 4, 935 458, 376 
1, 5388 63,436 || 1921 = See 2. 2, 213 214, 830 
2,188 86, 599 |; 1922________ 1,995 136, 334 
2, 948 112; 535" DODS Bee 2,010 167, 247 
2, 746 108, 875) || 1924. 2 oo 1, 806 150, 494 
1, 550 638, 409 |} 1925___.____ 1, 763 144, 262 
3, 533 140, 993: || 1926_ _...... 2, 167 174, 483 
6, 101 353,971 || Per cent 
6, 439 567, 041 change 
5, 375 558, 279 from 1925-| +22.9 +20. 9 
4, 400 410, 164 
\ 


1 Beginning with 1922 the small item ‘‘steam and hot water heating boilers and radiators” is omitted 
being covered by Table 22. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Exports of heavy iron and steel products were at a high rate during 
the month of January, exceeding any month except August of the 
preceding year. A decline during February and March was followed 
by a large expansion in April. In July exports were slightly larger 
than in April, but November was the maximum month of the year 
when exports amounted to 219,830 tons, the greatest quantity for 
any month since January, 1924. There was a slight falling off in 
exports for December, but they were still almost 40 per cent greater 
than during the same month in 1925. 


Table 19.—Aggregate Domestic Exports of Heavy Iron and Steel, by Months 


Quantity, long tons | Quantity, long tons 
Month Month 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Janiarys. 124, 425 | 248, 597 | 141,708 | 174,585 || July___--_---_ 170, 248 | 129,555 | 139,858 | 194, 717 
February -_-_- 135, 100 | 165,918 | 102,298 | 157,187 || August_-_-____ 163, 002 | 136,022 | 188,467 | 171, 588 
March eke ae 165, 579 | 129,220 | 155,383 | 169,438 || September--_-| 173, 664 | 135,895 | 136,791 | 182, 071 
April oss. 22 179, 021 | 127,136 | 155,423 | 194,449 || October___-__- 154, 166 | 158, 553 | 141,816 | 172,070 
NEARY. Joe eee 204, 820 | 155, 238 | 150,617 | 173,418 || November____| 188, 295 | 125, 621 171, 135 | 219, 830 
Tune+ sass 2 172,631 | 165,047 | 136,849 | 159,506 || December_---| 179,219 | 129,464 | 142, 206 198, 191 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Table 20.—Exports of Heavy Iron and Steel Products, by Classes 


Quantity (long tons) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Article 7 = a 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Total: 3c 3is Soeee ee 2,010, 166 |1, 806, 266 |1, 762, 551 |2, 167,048 |167, 247 |150, 494 144, 262 | 174, 483 
Pig iron, not including ferro- 

eli0 VS 32 — soo eet he 32, 318 41, 483 32, 674 25, 280 862 958 725 §24 
SCTAD Sa ae Coie eee ds 65, 980 97, 748 82, 573 104, 647 1, 036 1, 531 1,377 1, 794 
Ingots, blooms, billets, sheet 

bars; andyskelp 4. ee 111, 881 96, 160 87, 479 100, 956 | 5,931 4, 661 3, 892 4, 555 
STOMNDATS es > =o eee eon 12, 662 5, 054 4, 616 5, 171 1, 076 514 425 445 
Stoel barst - stress eo 158, 319 99, 534 111, 950 137, 77Q | 10, 743 7,190 | 7,605 8, 935 
Alloy Steel bars=7An sees oe 2,148 2, 742 8, 692 4, 946 770 615 703 923 
Wirerodst: rege aero, 40, 868 18, 762 21, 207 19, 646 2, 163 1, 048 1, 082 1, 086 
Galvanized sheets___________- 114, 750 108, 152 160, 269 178, 636 | 12,396 | 11,940 | 16, 842 18, 392 
Plates, iron and steel________- 115, 462 85, 048 104, 448 138, 258 7, 353 5, 248 | 6, 205 7, 602 
Black steel sheets_..-....____ 139, 105 148, 742 95, 443 175, 640 | 13,515 | 18,302 | 8,211 14, 195 
Black iron sheets_.-_____.____ 14, 158 11, 005 14, 771 19, 425 1, 655 1, 239 1, 473 2, 032 
Hoop, band, and strip steel__ 38, 244 34, 141 40, 938 46,838 | 3,502 | 2,943 3, 124 3, 445 
Tin plate, terneplate, etc_____ 124, 499 160, 997 161, 385 250, 736 | 14,792 | 19,480 | 18,587 | 28, 760 
Structural shapes, plain ma- 

torialk ares: Stari eee yee | 122,062 | 102,408 | 104,339 | 157,121 | 7,020] 5,990) 5,470 7, 655 
Structural materials, fabri- 

Catod A= arte ets 2S 78, 396 70, 786 73, 463 77,808 | 6,718 | 6,978 | 5,793 6, 952 
Sieelerallseme ss ae ee 267, 409 208, 496 151, 690 187, 760 | 10, 274 7, 951 6, 155 7, 643 
Rail fastenings, switches, 

HOPS NOtG re ew Roe a 39, 589 36, 113 35, 367 41,768 | 3,784 3,486 | 3,250 38, 344 
Boiler tubes and welded pipe_| 185, 907 200, 951 229,792 | 275,399 | 20,189 | 20,969 | 22, 818 26, 522 
Cast-iron pipes and fittings___ 28, 065 28, 771 32, 206 34,130 | 4,732 4,477 | 3,901 4,099 
Malleable-iron screwed pipe 

SUI ESsose es ee ee 7, 748 11, 024 9, 886 12,371 | 2,400 | 2,856 | 2,825 38, 434 
Barbed-wire and woven-wire 

fencing ine Se se eR 74, 846 90, 444 71, 117 50, 718 |~ 6, 737 6,970 | 5,234 3, 719 
Péaimibwities So Sat rd oe 8 92, 232 37, 047 35, 598 31, 311 8, 075 8, 362 3, 190 2,710 
Wire cloth and screening_____ 1, 960 1, 631 1, 854 1, 989 851 695 744 746 
Wire rene: Sse oes ea 6, 256 4, 187 4,376 4,779 1, 675 1, 220 1, 258 1, 443 
Insulated wire and cable____- 1, 450 978 642 738 687 398 268 276 
Wire, other, and manufac- 

turesithereot=ce 2 14, 572 11, 225 8, 376 8,982 | 2,587 2,156 1, 991 1, 983 
VES Tf Goes ns ee 45, 981 21, 665 9, 838 11, 743 4,103 1, 934 834 885 
Nails other than wire, includ- 

De ACK ae on ee ee | 8, 759 7, 886 8, 318 7, 924 1, 945 1, 605 1, 519 1, 356 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and wash- | 

ers, except track. 22. = LL. 18, 907 17, 495 16, 962 13,220 | 3,823 2, 931 2, 819 2,409 
Car wheels and axles________- 20, 291 22, 329 19, 935 16,644 | 1,891 | 1,946) 1,734 1, 487 
Hromicastingsd! Sys. =e 10, 046 8, 460 10, 412 8, 837 1, 561 1, 447 1, 421 1, 276 
Steolicastings= =.=: 2... -- 4, 724 5, 879 4, 210 7,564 | 1,126 |) 1,409 | 1,122 1, 829 
MOTE CSe ees 3, 019 1,714 2,171 2, 644 689 428 556 533 


1 Totals include, besides items listed, ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, metal lath, and horseshoes. 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Of the individual heavy iron and steel products exported in 1926, 
boiler tubes and welded pipe was the greatest single item in point of 
quantity, followed by tin plate and terneplate, but in point of value 
of exports this order was reversed. (Table 20.) Steel rails, galva- 
nized sheets, and black steel sheets were the products next in impor- 
tance in point of magnitude. The general increase in exports for 
1926 was shared by all the major products having exports amounting 
to more than 100,000 long tons. Chief of these was tin plate and 
terneplate with an actual increase of 89,000 tons, or 55 per cent, 
while black steel sheets with a percentage increase of 84 per cent 
had an actual quantitative increase of 80,000 tons. Exports of plain 
structural shapes were half as large again as in the previous year and 
plates were a third greater. Scrap, steel rails, steel bars, and boiler 
tubes increased more than 20 per cent, and ingots and galvanized 
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sheets increased 15 and 11 per cent, respectively. A decline in 
exports occurred only among products of comparatively minor 
importance, the greatest decreases being in exports of barbed wire 
and woven wire fencing, 29 per cent, and of pig iron, 23 per cent. 


Exports by Countries of Destination. 

More than two-thirds of the entire exports of iron and steel in 1926 
went to North and South American countries, which in 1925 had 
taken about seven-tenths. Canada, as in other years, was the 
largest buyer, more than 38 per cent of the total exports being con- 
signed to that country.. Japan again appeared as the second impor- 
tant market for these products, having taken almost twice as many 
tons as in 1925. Mexico and Cuba were next in importance. 
Exports to Mexico were about the same in both years, but Cuba took 
only two-thirds as much in 1926 as in 1925. Brazil, Chile, Peru, and 
Venezuela showed considerable increases over 1925, while Argentina 
and Colombia took less. Europe absorbed about the same quantity 
as the year before, the increase of 32 per cent in shipments to the 
United Kingdom being counterbalanced by a decrease of 44 per cent 
in exports to Italy. In addition to the doubling of exports to Japan, 
all other countries of the Far East, excepting China, showed increases 
for the year. There was a marked falling off in exports to Africa, 
exports to British South Africa, our chief market there, registering 
only 40 per cent of those of the previous year. 


Table 21.—Exports of Heavy Iron and Steel, by Countries of Destination 
{In long tons. For totals see Table 18] 


Country 1925 1926 || Country | 1925 1926 
. ae bees | 
North and Central America and ; Europe—Continued. 
thew estimdiess 2.= oe = 944, 459 |1, 107, 848 
SS aS SS RUISSI A Nene e ne a er Seen 3, 562 3, 073 
Canada and Newfoundland _| 616,362 | 834, 758 MUP KO Ye nes eee eee 1, 827 3, 032 
b 146, 823 94, 730 United Kingdom___________ 52, 261 68, 765 


-| 102,412 | 100,791 Other countries._- 22s | 32, 837 32, 791 
17, 600 10, 125 ———— | 
15, 393 16,277 || Far East 327,182 | 528, 8382 

4, 625 9, 015 = —_——_—_—— 


9,862 | 10,579 Australia 22, 543 33, 353 
Other West Indies___ 16, 458 17, 271 British Malay: 6, 719 15, 520 
Other Central America-_-_-__ 14, 924 14, 294 China 56, 816 46, 054 
: ——— Dutch East Indies 25, 194 41, 024 
SouthvAimerica 2-25 = eee 319, 563 | 373, 085 India 25, 750 37, 097 
; —_—— Japan and Chosen_-__-_--___ 132,891 | 260,362 
mT RONUING ee oe eee 87, 296 60, 105 |) Kewang (Un ges soe eee] 1, 802 20, 249 
TEV AVE SOS seen ee See 46,016 |, 62,542 || Philippine Islands_-__-______ 46, 896 57, 554 
CUiNC oe sn tecec eee eee ae 44,940 | 61, 642 Other Asia and Far Eastern 
Wolomibia woes 2 =e a 77,336 | 71,128 || markets £ = sees e372 k 8, 571 12, 619 
Poriie nee ete eee ee ae 17,895 | 37,819 || ——— | ——_— 
Venezlela = 8 25 aie eee 35,20) 1900 68; 116 Africa saa cee eee ee 28, 072 18, 160 
Other countries_____________ 10,849 | 11, 733 || —— — 
SSS British South Africa________ 23, 208 9, 393 
ONO DO se oe ce eee eee | 143,296 | 144,131 || SY bse ee eee eee 3, 314 5, 761 
= _}j Portuguese East Africa-____ 981; 2,299 
A aS ee a ee 9, 047 10, 393 Other Ainta: weer meres 569 707 
Ebay set oe ee eee ee Soe 41, 767 23, 486 
RUG AN oe eer eae eee 1, 995 2, 591 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Exports of Miscellaneous Advanced Iron and Steel Manufactures. 

In contrast with heavy products, exports of advanced iron and steel 
manufactures such as hardware, cutlery, stoves, etc. (including also 
aluminum ware), valued at $53,008,000 in 1926, decreased by 5 per 
cent from the previous year. There was a decline in quantitative 
exports of all articles listed in Table 22 except chains, tinware and 
galvanized ware, ball and rolled bearings, and needles. The values of 
certain articles for which no quantity figures are shown increased; 
stoves and furnaces increased 30 per cent, and iron and steel hardware 
other than builders’ hardware increased 5 per cent. Although chains 
increased only 8 per cent in quantity of exports, the increase in value 
was 38 per cent, showing a considerable increase either in the average 
price or in the quantity of shipments. 


Table 22.—Exports of Miscellaneous Advanced Iron and Steel Manufactures 


Quantity (thousands of unit Value (thousands of 
specified) dollars) 
Item = a ; 
| | 
Unit 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 
Total seas Ree ae Se | ee Boh eee oe 155,976 |268, 524 | 2 65, 140 

ard Waress< <2 Seee © Fe tee eae ae Pounds-— a|nsso0e |p reteset, | 9,447 | 9,593 9, 940 
Builders’ hardware of iron and steel___|__-do____-__ CD; 6DOi eee eee lao eee 4,805 | 2,545 2, 537 
A POCIOAS ho © yd) 8 Nee ean FS Doevenss. 3) | a see 3 669 $06 Mecca aiae 31,868 | 31,588 
Other hardware of iron and steel______ Powrdss— JP ol2: |-eesaoen |e eee 4,291 | 4,490 4, 700 
Builders’ hardware of brass and |__-do____-__ AGU Se tence ca | 351 691 815 

bronze. 

(ROOIS = = ek eee Se ee es ae Se te eed) ve eee yee | Se (115, 824 | 20, 261 19, 499 
162 eet eS ON a ey FOr ee aes Number--_} 1,505 1, 401 1, 130 1, 569 1, 341 1, 055 
Miles andiraspsc. 2. eek. * Se Dozen_---- QOL y || peck | V2 lob | 26s lel ee 22002 2, 674 
Hammers and hatchets___-___---__--- Number - - 705 805 761 | 349 419 363 
Wiood-cutting Saws=-- =. spoon es mee GO sees], (4) (4) 630 | 9 ggg | 970 792 
Metal-cutting and other saws__-______- eaters (eee eG eee 26,228 J “ 1, 494 1,109 
Shovels and spades-__...---..--.-.---- EMO ena 604 | 560 489 507 488 432 
Opp eratoOls:: Ast <5 8 ere eas eel ae Cel] Pere Pees ot 18,371 | 12,638 | 13,075 

Wutlon ya aes 2 eerie a ee eo i aie ae es | sors Seen fae ie eee | 9,259 | 13, 094 9, 406 
Safety TacOlsees ba eee ee eee ee | Dozen___-_- 390 432 335 | 1,608] 1,417 883 
Satehyararolnladed a2 ae = oe eee oe POE | 7,477 | 18,782 | 8,949) 4,837 | 8,572 5, 930 
Table and kitchen cutlery_-__-._____- Des eee SS 416 | 456 378 623 697 589 
Other cutlenyiand parts, $2. 22s. seen a oe ee eae ae ; 2,191 | 2,409 2, 004 

Mousehorutensilseseas es sesso eee ee | Pounds___| 9,741 | 8,512] 6,284] 1,968 | 1,941 1, 932 
ALUMINA WATO.. 2-2-2 koe ee ee EE OOn se 1 AOR tees ose Se ae 571 629 531 
Enameled ware of iron and steel_-____ $5900 ASE ZS OLB is Bella eB oe = 3 628 626 662 
Tinware and galvanized ware-_-______- rey: (oer 5,796 | 5,300 | 6, 284 769 685 740 

Plumbing fixtures of enameled iron and | Number - - 121 72 YAR) alRrepAR IN ale pat 1, 237 

steel. | 

CORBIS Be eee a eee ea es noe ale ih eee | 18, 589 | 16,189 | 17, 444 2,308 | 2,531 2, 706 

Lamps and illuminating devices 5__-______|___--------- [eae Sy oe Stow SAP eee 8 3,267 | 2,926 3, 073 

Needles, hand and machine------_.-.--.., Thousand_ 89 80 81 715 837 712 

Stoves and furnaces 5. :-_2_._.222...-2L.- pees. We fdas gl -4-5~-aal ehh 3, 451 8, 775 4. 925 

Tin cans, finished or unfinished_-_--_____- Pounds_-._| 6,960] 9,391 8, 991 791 991 929 


1 Not comparable with later years. ’ } F 
2 Includes in addition to items specified, metal-working, wood-working, and mechanics’ tools, safes, 
and vaults (including bank), earthenware, plumbing fixtures, and abrasives. 

3 Included in builders’ hardware prior to 1925. 

4 Figure not comparable. 

5 Except electric. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Imports of Iron and Steel. 
Imports of iron and steel into the United States consist largely of 
crude products for further manufacture, such as pig iron, scrap, ferro- 
alloys, and crude steel. Imports have in all recent years been small in 
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comparison with production, but the increase of more than 67 per 
cent in 1925 reacted with considerable force, particularly upon the 
merchant pig iron branch of the industry. In 1926 there was a fur- 
ther increase of 15 per cent in quantity of imports of foreign iron and 
steel products. (Table 23.) The slightly lower price level of the year 
is reflected in the increase of only 3 per cent in the value of imports 
of certain important products as compared with an increase of 12 
per cent in quantity. As in former years pig iron was the most 
important single product imported, followed by steel ingots, struc. 
tural shapes, scrap, and cast-iron pipe. Imports of structural shapes, 
which amounted to 121,000 tons, valued at $3,923,000, in 1926, showed 
an increase of 57 per cent in quantity and were 11 times as large as in 
1923. 


Table 23.—Imports of Léading Iron and Steel Products, by Classes 


Quantity (long tons) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Article = = 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Total 1x5 stp quem en eased 719, 513 | 479, 658 | 838, 513 | 929,956 | 27,804 | 17,554 | 26,559 | 27,316 
PigdTOne ee ae eee ee eee ys 367,778 | 209,109 | 441,425 | 445, 773 9, 005 3, 741 7, 951 7, 709 
SET OSIiCon ess ee eee eres 11, 735 11, 991 4, 556 13, 124 1, 054 1, 235 585 1, 386 
Ferromanganese, manganese 
Tmetaliand alloyse= sso Ness = 88,570 | 47, 811 68, 077 43, 882 8, 605 4,055 6, 578 4,134 
SCVa Does ae ee eae ea 162, 068 66, 841 99, 815 86, 725 2, 783 1, 026 1, 361 991 
Steel ingots, blooms, billets, 
s slabs, steel bars, etc_---...-__| 22,671 39, 024 85, 886 | 135, 134 2, 372 3, 074 4, 643 5, 737 
OTRO. ts ae ee 


-| 7,754] 4,325] 11,740] 5,624 452 262 538 291 


Structural shapes__-_-___- 10,674 | 43,245 | 77,291 | 121,100 682 1, 904 2, 863 3, 923 
Cast-ironhpipe see ose ea boa |e Sek eee BE Bie Neos wero ee oe e eee aes 2, 450 
alls s5 vase stares Lees 29,706 | 48,358 | 36,872 | 50,748 963 1,313 1,051 1, 449 
Sheets and plates__----_._____- 4, 572 6, 067 4,481 | 15,611 408 326 342 707 
Tin plate, terneplate, etc_______ 10, 037 1, 036 382 2,160 | 1,167 158 108 297 
Wire TOdSs=.oe. 2 es fe 3, 948 6, 851 7,988 | 10,075 313 460 539 692 


1 Articles listed only. 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


WORLD PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Production of Iron Ore, Pig Iron, and Steel Ingots. 

The estimated total world production of pig iron in 1926 was 
78,483,000 metric tons (Table 24), slightly less than in 1913, but 
much above 1923 and 1924, and 2 per cent greater than in 1925. 
The output of the United States represented a somewhat higher 
proportion of the total than the year before, but there were also 
notable increases in production in France, Belgium, Luxemburg, the 
Saar, Czechoslovakia, and Russia. There was a smaller production 
in Germany by over 500,000 tons. The output of Great Britain 
receded almost 4,000,000 tons as a direct result of the coal strike 
which paralyzed her iron and steel industry. From the fourth rank, 
in 1925, as a pig-iron producing country, Great Britain fell to sixth 
place in 1926, being surpassed by both Belgium and Luxemburg. 
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The increase in world production of steel ingots and castings of 1144 
per cent in 1926 was in about the same proportion as the increase in 
pig iron production, and the changes in the several countries were 
similar, except in the case of Germany, where there was an increase in 
the production of steel ingots and castings of 100,000 tons as con- 
trasted with a decrease in the production of pig iron of 500,000 tons. 
The 1926 output of steel ingots and castings in Great Britain was less 
than half that of 1925, showing a decrease of approximately 4,000,000 
tons. The United States production of both pig iron and steel ingots 
and castings was more than half the world total. 


Table 24.—World Production of Iron and Steel 


Note.—Figures for 1913 are for production within present boundaries. 


(Thousands of metric tons] 


Pig iron Steel ingots and castings 
Country 7 = 
1913 1923 1924 1925 1926 1913 1923 1924 1925 1926 
World total!___| 79,371 | 69,705 | 68,142 | 76,811 | 78,483 | 75,759 | 78,420 | 78,637 | 90,832 91, 671 
United States______- 31, 463 | 41,009 | 31,910 | 37,290 | 40,005 | 31, 803 | 45, 665 | 38, 541 | 46, 122 | 2 47, 890 
Per cent of total. 39. 6 58. 8 46.8 48.5 51.0 42.0 58. 2 49.0 51.1 52, 2 
Germany. ee 10,916 | 4,941 | 7,833 | 10,178 | 9,642 | 11,768] 6,208) 9,703 | 12,193 | 12,332 
MrAapee so. 25s 0 5 9, O71 5, 468 7, 694 8,495 | 9,395 | 6,976 5, 302 | 6,901 7,446 | 8, 386 
Great Britain. .____- 10, 425 7, 560 7, 425 6, 336 2, 481 7, 787 8,618 | 8, 333 7, 516 3, 618 
Belpiants. 2 oS 2,485 | 2,148 | 2,824 2, 541 3, 401 2, 467 2,297 | 2,874 2, 410 3, 381 
Luxemburg-.------- 2, 548 1, 407 2, 157 2, 344 2, 512 1, 182 1, 201 1, 887 2, 081 2, 244 
HiIssiaas <A 4, 207 384 760 1,550 | 2, 439 4, 246 726 1, 136 2, 149 3, 125 
Saar Territory ------ 1, 378 1, 021 1, 390 1, 452 1, 620 1, 773 997 1, 458 1, 575 1, 728 
Czechoslovakia-..-- 1, 128 817 983 1, 166 1, 230 (3) 1, 000 1, 350 1, 279 1, 574 
itate bt; yeaa rs Sega 209 617 887 894 904 4 68 219 341 456 457 
Japan incl. Chosen.- 700 686 784 728 305 959 1, 099 1, 300 1, 200 
924 629 606 788 1, 060 899 661 765 790 
236 304 482 529 846 1, 142 1, 359 1, 786 1, 620 
400 497 468 467 5 242 463 540 580 625 
335 423 446 457 213 203 311 357 366 
283 513 432 456 591 271 501 475 494 
ISirig fe as § 1, 064 344 267 380 332 | 3 2, 184 500 370 464 433 
ich presen OSL 520 336 315 | 327 1, 601 1, 1382 678 792 796 
China = a se 152 264 305 305 305 102 132 152 152 152 
bun wary ee 190 124 116 93 160 443 283 239 231 257 


1 Includes estimated production of countries not listed in table and of listed countries for which data are 
not available. 

2 Ingots only. , F 

3 Production of Czechoslovakia included with that of Austria. 

41914. 

5 Rolled iron and steel. 

8 Approximate figure. 

Sources: Iron Trade Review, International Institute of Statistics, and other sources. 


It is important to note that the three largest producers of iron ore 
together produced, in 1926, nearly two-thirds of the world output of 
both pig iron and steel ingots and castings, although iron ore is 
produced in considerable quantities in a number of countries in 
which the output of finished iron and steel is small, such as Sweden, 
Spain, and Cuba. A large part of Germany’s pre-war production of 
iron ore was in Alsace-Lorraine, which has been transferred to 
France. Other changes in boundaries greatly affect the compara- 
bility of statistics for a number of European countries. 
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The year 1925 marked the entering of American capital into the 
mining industry of Europe through extensive concessions for mining 
manganese in the Georgian district of Soviet Russia, but according 


Chart IV.—OUTPUT OF PIG IRON AND STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS, IN 
PRINCIPAL PRODUCING COUNTRIES 
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to reports considerable difficulty has been encountered in disposing 
of this manganese ore at profitable prices after paying heavy expenses 
and royalties provided for in the concession. Production is reported 
as having been reduced considerably. 
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Table 25.—Production of Iron Ore, by Principal Countries 


Note.—Changes in boundaries of certain European countries affect comparison between pre-war and 
postwar statistics, no adjustment of the former to conform to present boundaries having been made. 
Austria has lost part of its production to Czachoslovakia and Hungary part of its production to Rumania 
and Yugoslavia. Germany has lost part of its production to France and, beginning with 1922, part to 
Poland. Russia has lost part of its production to Poland. 


[In thousands of long tons] 


Country 1913 1924 1925 Country 1913 1924 1925 
North America: Europe—Continued 
hibail eee eee a 1, 582 295 558 ISpoRy ict ek 9,706 | 4,540 | 4,373 
Newfoundland 1____-__| 1, 434 655 900 Bedenet a aea too ee 7,857 | 6,397 | 8,039 
United States________- 61,977 | 54, 267 | 61, 908 United Kingdom_-_-__-- 15,997 | 11, 228 | 10, 306 
South America: Asia: 
Giilies< easter 2 ree 14 972 | 1,318 Chinas se. ees 3416 | 1,083} 1,181 
Europe: 1G co Ue ee ee ree 3871 | 1,445 () 
AiSiria=EMan gar vee, | 6; Zea ge es ee ee Africa: 
PAUSED Ge eter” otro eae. 703 1,014 Mileorigs © 445 322 eaess $328 | 1, 597.) 1, 7538 
Czechoslovakia-- _|-------- 1,155, | 1,083 INDOTOCCOD Rees = eee 4183 (®) 787 
MTrAnCel-£ aes oe so 21,572 | 28, 534 | 35, 176 MMimisia ie ees! Seok 588 785 713 
Glenmiian veer nae oe 28,156 | 4,217 @?) Oceania: 
iuxem purges seco 7,218 | 5,249 | 6,567 Auistralia_we. --s2cee_s 101 5 726 747 
Wussiaee ee oe oe 9, 364 915 | 1,965 
1 Shipments. 4 For Morocco in 1915. 
2 Data not available. 5 Not including Queensland. 


3 From Layeh deposits only. 
Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


Export Trade of Principal Countries. 

Germany was the greatest exporter of iron and steel in 1926. 
Great Britain had held the lead in amount of exports for several 
years up to 1924, but in 1925 France succeeded to first place. The 
order was again changed in 1926, Germany’s increase in exports of 
75 per cent as compared with 1925 placing her in the lead, followed 
by Belgium-Luxemburg whose increase of 18 per cent gave her 
second rank. France took third place and showed a decline of 5 
per cent as compared with 1925, while Great Britain showed a 
loss of 16 per cent in exports and an increase of 39 per cent in imports, 
owing to the protracted British coal strike. 

The formation of the Steel Entente among the principal producers 
of iron and steel in continental Europe has been said to be of greater 
importance for promoting mutual understanding than any event of 
recent years. The agreement to which France, Germany, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, and the Saar were parties became effective from Octo- 
ber 1, 1926, to April 1, 1931. Although difficulties have arisen over 
certain questions, all have so far been settled to the satisfaction of 
the members, and the entente continues in force with some evidence 
of having accomplished its purpose which is to regulate the produc- 
tion of steel in accordance with the volume of demand. Other 
European countries have evinced interest in the organization, and 
may eventually become identified with it. 
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Table 26.—Foreign Iron and Steel Trade of Great Britain, France, Belgium- 
Luxemburg, and Germany 


[For Great Britain in thousands of long tons; other countries in thousands of metric tons of 2,204.6 pounds] 


Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Article Article 
1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 | 1926 
Great Britain____| 3,436 | 2,887 | 2,678 | 3, 723 Belgium - Lux- 
= emburg_---=-- 8,274 | 3, 847 591 664 

Pig iron and’ ferro- | 

AO V Steen tee see eee 560 313 286 402 ll Pig ironies. ccseon eee 97 157 325 330 
Ingots, blooms, bil- SCrapee sees eee eee 108 129 61 65 

lets, and slabs_.-_--- 13 6 | 1,212 | 1,637 |) Ingots, blooms, bil- | 
Tron bars, rods, angles_ 37 22 232 281 lets and sheet bars_-| 826 888 66 127 
Steel bars, rods, an- Bars een. oes seek 1,119 4 21 4 

gles ot es et essen 243 185 294 402 || Structural steel___..-- 295 397 17 17 
Structural steel____--- 64 45 109 142 || Plates and sheets_---- 283 337 28 29 
Galvanized sheets____- 713 C62 22S aE eee = Ralist ert hee mores 220 217 6 8 
inwplatesees2.s> ee 611 BOL ee eee eee Tubes, pipes and fit- 
Other plates and tilig Seen eee ne 39 24 13 11 

shests. 0-2 oo se. — 355 284 176 284 || Nails and tacks__----- 72 126 1 6 
Rallsi cose ce eres 217 171 32 29 CHOTA oes oso eas 
Railway material, 

other than rails____- 203 135 18 9 Germany 
Tubes, pipes and fit- 

tings. oe eee eee) 286 295 88 99 || Pig iron and ferro- 
Wireeso. eset 74 69 58 66 alloys=2 see 223 513 221 lll 
Other: eee 159 319 173 DBO PCTs sen k eves atone 286 447 249 207 

Ingots, blooms, bil- 
France #its--2-= 8,975 | 3, 759 191 194 || & lets, slabs and sheet 
= bars 8 alesse ee 108 651 214 26 

Pig iron and ferro- Bar iron, hoops, and 

BUOYS. 2 ss nee eee 710 707 51 50 indore ae 581 | 1, 203 474 394 
Serapzec2ek cee ee 526 221 41 31 || Plates and sheets_-_--- 425 588 73 46 
Ingots, blooms, bil- Rails and accessories__| 423 516 100 151 

lets and bars__..-.-- 2,096 | 2, 054 28 53 || Tubes, pipes and fit- 
Plates and sheets_-.-- 216 260 37 19 Cingssss 2 ose oes 298 364 34 5 
Rails: 5 eee ae 241 322 1) Dit Wiretscc tesa chess Fes 340 572 49 62 
Wire-2t2.5 See 163 163 9 9 || Nails and tacks____--- 53 56] (4) (4) 
Other MSs 23 32 24 30 here, Sts. en eee 312 438 21 21 


1 Less than 500 tons. 
Sources: Trade statistics of the respective countries. 


COPPER 


SUMMARY.—The total production of new copper by refineries in the United 
States during 1926 was 1,173,000 short tons, of which approximately 869,000 
tons were derived from domestic ore. This was an increase of 6 per cent over 
the production of 1925, but was only slightly larger than in 1924. 

Consumption of new copper, as indicated by the amounts withdrawn on 
domestic account, was the greatest ever recorded, showing an increase of more 
than 14 per cent over consumption in 1925, the previous record year. The appar- 
ent exportable surplus of United States production of new refined copper 
amounted to 371,675 short tons, a decrease of 7 per cent as compared with that 
of the year before. 

Although imports of copper increased 71 per cent in 1926, there had been an 
unusual decrease during the previous year so that the 1926 level was only 17 
per cent higher than that of 1924, and only 6 per cent above 1923. On the 
other hand exports of refined copper fell off almost 12 per cent in 1926, being 
16 per cent lower than in 1924, the postwar peak. In 1926 net exports, or 
excess of exports over imports, declined 21 per cent, this change being effected 
by both the increase in imports and the decrease in exports of refined copper. 
There was an increase of 10 per cent in stocks of refined copper, which amounted 
to 68,500 tons, at the end of the year. Stocks were exceptionally low at the 
end of both 1925 and 1926, those at the later date being only 56 per cent of 
stocks at the end of 1924. 
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The average price of electrolytic copper during 1926 was 13.8 cents, as com- 
pared with 14 cents in 1925 and 13 cents in 1924. The highest average price 
was in August, but prices declined each month from September to the end of 
the year, the December average being 13.3 cents per pound. 


Chart V.—PRICES OF COPPER, LEAD, AND ZINC 


OS, meget avecho vat hk (eas) 


Table 27.—Refined Copper Production, Imports, Exports, Stocks, and With- 
drawals on Domestic Account 


{Short tons of 2,000 pounds] 


Per cent 
Item 1913 1921 1922 1923 1924 | 1925 1926 1 change 
from 1925 
Refinery production, new cop- 
per: 
From domestic ore--___----- 618, 412| 304, 707| 452, 335) 732,082) 837,107) 841,448) 869, 000 +3.3 
From foreign ore--_--------- 189, 122; 170, 682) 175,423) 257,835} 292,931; 260,839; 304, 000 +16. 5 
Calis ae tee ease 807, 534) 475, 389) 627, 758| 989, 918) 1, 130, 038)1, 102, 287|1, 173, 000 +6. 4 
Old Spopet refined (secondary 
CODDEN eae ee ee ne ee 136, 500} 217, 300) 335, 900) 410, 900) 388,300) 420, 210 Oh oe ee 
Imports, refined copper---___-_- (3) 34,625} 51, 572) 4 80, 356 72,955) 49,887) 85, 283 +71.0 
Exports, refined copper 5--______ 408, 956) 304, 519} 352, 513) 396,037] 536,122) 511,168) 450, 457 —11.9 
Stocks refined copper end of year_| 45, 193) 229, 500} 108,000) 132,000) 121,500) 62,000) 68, 500 +10. 5 
Withdrawals on domestic 
account: 
NOW CODDOR= cok see 406, 184) 305,494) 448, 317) 650,237| 677,371) 700,506) 801,325 +14.4 
Oldicepper se see 136, 500} 217, 300} 335, 900} 410,900; 388,300; 420, 210 Qa seca 


1 Preliminary. 

2 Not yet available. 2 

% Not reported separately. 

4 Revised figures. 

5 Includes refined copper in ingots, bars, or other simple forms and rods. Figures for 1913, 1920, 1921, 
pe teet include also unrefined black blister and converter copper, the quantity of which, however, was 
small. 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
Production, Stocks, and Consumption. 
The United States leads the world in the mining of copper, pro- 
ducing from domestic ore in 1926 about 54 per cent of the estimated 
world total. Our total production of new refined copper during the 


year was 1,173,000 tons, consisting of 869,000 tons from domestic 
ore and 304,000 tons from foreign ore. (Table 27.) This exceeded 


iP 
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by 4 per cent the postwar record output of 1924. A large part of 
the foreign copper refined in the United States comes from mines 
in Mexico, Chile, Canada, Peru, and the Katanga District (Belgian 
Congo). Smelter output of unrefined copper from domestic ore 
was 871,000 tons, 4 per cent more than in 1925 and exceeded only 
during the war years 1916, 1917, and 1918. (Table 28.) The output 
of the smelters and mines, as in each of the three preceding years, 
was quite steady from month to month. (Table 29.) 


Table 28.—Smelter Output of Unrefined Copper 


(Quantities in short tons of 2,000 pounds; values in thousands of dollars] 


| Smelter output Smelter output 
| Total pro-| from domestic ore Total pro-| from domestic ore 
Yearly average or | duction, Year duction, 
year | quantity quantity 
Quantity) - Value Quantity) Value 


USVI 7bseoass eae 17, 136 8, 895 843,514 | 694,005 | 242, 902 
1876-1880: -s2cssosa= 24, 976 9, 679 1,149,050 | 963,925 | 474, 288 
1881-1885_- 58, 867 17, 236 1, 138, 930 | 943,060 | 514,911 
1886-1890_-.-------- Jamon Dodeed 105, 214 30, 345 1,154,290 | 954,267 | 471, 408 
18911895822 eae | 1187, 502 | 169, 328 37, 266 751,572 | 643,210 | 239, 274 
1896-1900" es seae eas | 2 282,384 | 265, 544 74, 424 (8) 604, 531 | 222, 461 
1901-1905 226s 2a 391,849 | 366,095 | 103, 859 287,250 | 252, 793 65, 221 
190G— 1010252 2 Paes | 536,997 | 490,249 | 150, 924 565, 570 | 475,143 | 128, 289 
AQUOS eee | 749,499 | 610,313 | .185, 592 833,735 | 717,500 | 210, 945 


1916-1920 "=e eeec= /3 1,048,460 | 821,799 | 384,470 
1OFI-19 252 ean ae | 4811,276 | 619,999 | 171, 275 


898, 464 | 817,125 | 214, 087 
947,333 | 837,435 | 237, 832 


OOS Soe ee eee 668, 639 | 540,080 | 137, 180 984,135 | 871,000 | 240,396 
19 See es | 668,927 | 548,616 | 187, 154 
ON Bag cat a ae 777, 414 | 621, 634 205,139 |} Per cent change 
Nee nes Dee 758, 398 | 612,242 | 189, 795 foomNL ols yee eee +3.9 +4.0 EIN 
TOTAR See eee es 699, 242 | 575,068 | 152, 968 
| 

1 For the year 1895. 4 Average for 1922-1925. 

2 Average for 1897-1900. 5 Not available. 

3 Average for 1916-1919. 6 Preliminary. 


Sources: American Bureau of Metal Statistics; Stevens’s Handbook, Mineral Industry; and Bureau o 
Mines, Department of Commerce. 


Table 29.—Production of Primary Copper, by Mines and Smelters, by Months 


Note.—In short tons (2,000 pounds). Production by mines represents copper content of ore produced 
by mines in the United States, not actual smelter output; hence annual totals do not agree exactly with 
those in Table 28. Production by smelters represents copper content of blister produced by smelters in 
the United States and includes copper obtained from foreign ore, concentrates, matte, or other material; 
also some blister from the treatment of secondary material. 


By mines in United States By smelters from domestic and foreign 


ores, etc. 
Month 
1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
| | 
Janvary. es 42, 964| 12,924) 56, 134) 66, 631] 74, 789) 71,026) 46, 224) 22,371) 62, 880) 75, 734) 82, 676, 78, 576 
February ------| 38, 254) 18, 707| 51, 368] 65, 681) 68, 967) 68, 131| 41, 552) 28, 883) 57,845 73,791) 78, 237) 75, 630 


44, 563) 31, 153) 60, 781] 65, 181) 74, 901) 75, 728) 48, 394| 38, 812) 69, 676) 74, 338) 87,109] 80,719 
25, 553} 38, 513) 59, 078] 66, 073) 70, 667| 73, 454] 33, 107) 40, 817) 67, 5383 71, 072| 79, 149] 85, 951 
12, 117) 46, 024) 62,718) 65, 608) 70, 574) 73, 542) 17, 444) 46, 024] 71, 167) 75, 734) 77, 041} 85, 025 
9, 716] 47, 611) 62, 740} 63, 933} 59, 894) 71, 317) 12, 681] 51, 973] 69,109) 74, 948) 76, 587| 77, 166 


8, 894) 46, 743) 63,071) 64, 787] 68, 507| 72, 228 12, 082) 53, 164] 69, 239) 74, 072) 76, 335) 76, 479 
10, 706) 49, 863| 65, 865) 66, 756) 68, 090} 72,014) 13, 440) 54, 223) 71, 723) 73, 074) 72, 861| 77, 613 
10, 463) 47, 487| 62, 255} 63, 800] 67, 720) 72, 672) 15, 204) 55, 675) 72, 247| 74, 390| 76, 571) 80, 320 


October---- 12, 306} 51, 686) 66,035) 68, 989) 71,042) 75,099, 15,774) 58, 145] 76, 272) 81, 003) 83, 239| 87, 012 
November ---- 11, 173) 50, 804) 63, 885) 68, 291) 67, 400] 74, 947| 16, 460)* 57, 743] 73, 575) 74,975) 79, 292] 92, 768 
December---..- 9, 297) 52, 338) 64, 832) 67, 647) 69, 566] 72, 396) 14, 888) 57,740) 72, 469) 75, 333] 79, 030) 86, 907 


Sources: American Bureau of Metal Statistics, and Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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Stocks of refined copper in the hands of domestic refineries on 
December 31, 1926, were about 68,500 tons, 10 per cent greater than at 
the end of the year before. (Table 27.) The stocks of blister copper 
and material in process of refining, at smelters, in transit to refineries, 
and at refineries on December 31, were 227,429 short tons, a little 
more than in 1925. 

Consumption of new copper in the United States, 801,500 short 
tons, was greater during 1926 than in any previous year (Table 27), 
exceeding the record in 1925 by about 14 per cent and being almost 
twice as great asin1913. Thesuperior utility of copper for many pur- 
-poses for which it was scarcely used at all a few years ago has been 


Chart VI—SMELTER OUTPUT OF UNREFINED COPPER 
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demonstrated by research and experiment, notable examples of these 
new uses being washing machines and range boilers. The new demand 
for radio instruments and electric refrigeration continues to be a 
factor of increasing magnitude. 

World Production. 

World production of copper and the production of principal 
countries as compiled by the Bureau of Mines are shown in Table 30. 
Complete data for 1926 are not yet available. The American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics estimates the total world smelter production in 
1926 at 1,476,937 metric tons compared with its estimate of 1,434,666 
metric tons for 1925, an increase of 3 per cent. Among the most 
important producing countries other than the United States, Chile 
had the greatest increase in output over 1925 with a total of 202,319 
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metric tons. The 1926 production of Canada, Mexico, and Peru 
showed increases of 14, 5, and 4 per cent, respectively. The output 
of Spain and Portugal combined, of Germany, and of Japan showed 
little change, while there was a falling off of 9 per cent in African 
production. Of the less important producing countries, Yugoslavia’s 
output increased 33 per cent and Austria’s 12 per cent, but most 
other countries showed declines in production. 


Table 30.—World Production of Copper by Smelters 
{Metric tons of 2,204.6 pounds] 


Country 1913 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

World totaly eete.. 22 ss 28k 983, 562 | 557,591 | 848,157] 1,229,061 1,342,068 | 1,385,269 
UWinited Statescse. -euds2 secs See ce =< 2 555, 422 229, 332 | 431, 047 650, 912 741, 283 759, 708 
Per centiof totalazes--ss—- a 56. 5 41.1 50. 8 53.0 55. 2 54.8 
@anadacsseeadeeeen eae ee 34, 916 21, 600 19, 450 39, 409 47, 381 50, 553 
GUD ass ond saee see ee oe oe eee 3, 400 8, 200 11, 400 |* 10, 600 10, 600 14, 500 
Mexico cect ee aaa 52, 800 15, 228 26, 978 53, 372 49, 113 51, 336 
MOUVIG:. chet e se cet es eee eee deere ne 4, 029 10, 592 10, 531 10, 049 7, 439 7, 235 
Ghilext o1- 5 aso oes en ee eS 42, 263 59, 239 129, 575 182, 384 189, 571 190, 198 
IP Gp ees eee See Se ee 27, 776 33, 284 36, 408 44, 16 33, 938 36, 957 
Aqistria-Hungary ose een eees 4100) eer aoe wah |e tes cosuealuec owen essa |e aeeenee 
USUrig cas5 oe se ee aio ae 4, 277 4, 593 4, 833 3, 848 3, 379 
Germanyioes.). =. oe eee ee 25, 300 15, 514 17, 733 18, 467 22, 944 23, 000 
TWOrWaVusceudseccas = eee ees eee 2, 741 1, 348 80 vA val 251 
POLtugal eset eos ee eee 5, 800 1, 600 600 400 7 1, 000 
RUSSIAN cane out ee eee ee 33, 694 4, 668 2, 000 2, 000 3, 300 5, 400 
Spain fore) aoe coat eee oa aaase 31, 248 36, 345 25, 139 45, 266 36, 346 39, 409 
VAIPOSIA VIBE oe eee ene Noe ee eee 4, 144 5, 354 6, 788 8, 101 7, 301 
Japanese eee ees. eee 66, 501 54, 092 54, 126 59, 346 62, 583 65, 692 
ANISt Ol Ge: soi: cease SL cee ee oad oes 45, 334 11, 147 12, 703 17, 997 14, 807 12, 007 
Belgian Congo 2222: 2 eee 7, 407 30, 464 43, 362 57, 886 85, 570 90, 104 
Othercountrles: = ee 40,831 | 16, 517 17, 078 25, 119 24, 473 27, 239 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


Census Statistics. 

Census statistics of the copper smelting and refining industry are 
shown in Table 31. There was a decline between 1923 and 1925 in 
the number of establishments engaged in this industry and also in 
the average number of wage-earners employed, but the value of 
products was 6 per cent greater in 1925 than at the time of the pre- 
vious census. The cost of materials constituted between 85 and 90 
per cent of the value of products in both 1923 and 1925. 


Table 31.—Copper Smelting and Refining Industry 


NotEe.—There is large duplication in the cost of materials and value of products for the industry as a 
whole, due to the refining by certain establishments of copper smelted by other establishments. 


Wage 
_| earners F Value 
Year ep (aver- meses anes Cost of vate of added by 
age materials products manufac 
ments num: power ture 

ber) 
S00 F352. AER SEALE 47 | 11, 324 61, 630 | $8, 529,021 | $122,174, 129 | $165, 131, 670 | $42, 957, 541 
O00 Me Soe ee ee 38 | 15,628 | 158,126 | 13, 395,719 | 333, 531,638 | 378,805,974 | 45, 274, 336 
DORAL hs Pe eee eee ae 37 | 17, 731 194, 980 | 16, 149, 251 379, 157, 030 444, 021, 958 64, 864, 928 
pO) PES So Se Se ES EES 34 | 17,345 | 321,610 | 25,723,371 | 584,410,173 | 651,101,591 | 66, 691, 418 
1921 ee oe eae 28 | 8, 293 (1) 11,199,279 | 205, 903,896 | 234,895,245 | 28, 991, 349 
19237 Soo. te a Re eee 29 | 16,777 | 332,943 | 35,459,160 | 554,099,924 | 625,432,965 | 71, 333, 041 
1925 eee eee eee 26 | 15,588 | 326, 509 | 22,641,626 | 573,190,428 | 665,176,767 | 91, 986, 389 


1 Not called for in schedule for 1921, 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Price Movement and Market Conditions. 

During 1926 the prices of copper (Table 32) continued below pre- 
war levels, in contrast with most other commodities which are much 
higher than before the war. This is a result of improved methods, 
especially those for extracting the metal from low-content ores. The 
New York price of electrolytic ingots averaged 13.8 cents per pound 
in 1926 or 1% per cent lower than in 1925. The January average 
of 13.8 cents was lower than for the opening month of the year pre- 
ceding. Prices continued strong through the third quarter, being 
the highest for the year in August and September. Rumors of over- 
production which became current in October caused a drop in price 
during the last three months, and the average price in December was 
the lowest of the year, 13.3 cents per pound. This was 4 per cent 
lower than in December, 1925. Stocks of refined and marketable 
copper throughout the world increased comparatively little, produc- 
tion and consumption having maintained a very close balance during 
the year. 


Table 32.—Prices of Copper: Electrolytic Ingots at New York 
{Cents per pound] 


Yearly average or year | Price Month 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
THII-1895... 22 hose 2 abs (4) | January.) oss. 12.6 13.5 14.5 12.4 14,7 13.8 
TSOG 1000 3 ae weet we a mm io |), MODLHEry 20.225 | 12.6 12.9 15.4 Der 14.5 14.0 
1901-1905 2) Soc aeed 230.26, 13-9 Gl) Mare oe. es ; 12.0 12.6 16.8 13.:5 14.0 13.9 
0G 19100 2. bs ose- an 15:6. 1] Aprils. << 24 ee ono i NOs 12.6 16.7 13.2 13.3 13. 7 
1924-1015 2222. ecoseemsas 45:07), Mayieenn-= = = 222 2, 12.7 13.1 15.4 12.8 13.3 13. 6 
NOIG O20 5s fee ee ce Z3;0'i|| JUNO. —-. 22225222 12,7 13.6 14.7 12.3 13.4 13.7 
O21 1025 Se Sa et ae 13.5 
NOLO SR ee ee ee LO (all daly ete eee 12.2 13:7 14.3 12. 4 13z9) 13.9 
ROQO 3c fy re eee 2 322 SL T7550) sAmgust: 2205.27 | 11.6 13.7 13.8 13, 2 14.5 14, 2 
NO? Une ata = ees So te 12.5 || September--_------ 12,0 13, 7 13.3 13.0 14,4 14. 1 
ODD Ee ee Om eee Be 1354 || October. S222 =22 12, 7 13. 6 12,6 13.0 14.3 13.9 
The Sey, ia ER a 14.4 || November -------- 13.0 13.6 12.7 13. 6 14.4 13.6 
ODA oe eee elon Se ees 13.0 || December--------- 14.0 14.1 12.8 14.3 13.9 13.3 
1923 eee ae eee 14.0 
1926 apes he ae eee 13.8 


1 Not available. 
Source: Engineering and Mining Journal-Press. 


Foreign Trade. 

The United States, having the greatest copper smelting and re- 
fining industry in the world, imports from countries which have less 
adequate facilities, large quantities of copper ore (usually concen- 
trated) and unrefined copper, and also a considerable amount of 
refined copper. (Table 36.) The net exportable surplus of refined 
copper produced from domestic ore in 1926 was about 86,000 tons, 
but actual exports were more than five times that quantity. 

Exports of copper in all forms amounted to 482,693 short tons, 
valued at $141,204,000 in 1926. This was 59,000 tons less than the 
exports in 1925, and 75,000 tons below the postwar peak of 1924. 
Imports, however, were greater during 1926 than in any postwar 
year, being 389,721 tons, valued at $99,742,000, an increase of about 
19 per cent in both quantity and value over 1925. 
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Table 33.—Exports and Imports of. Copper 


Note.—Exports do not include the small quantities of copper ore and unrefined copper; imports include 
the copper content of such ore and unrefined copper, these being large items. 


{Quantities in short tons; values in thousands of dollars] 


Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Yearly aver- PD i Ee st 2 Wear : 
See Or yeon | Ouan= Quan- . Quan- Quan- 

tity Value 1 tity Value! tity Value 1 tity Value 1 
1891-1895 2._._| 47,219 | 14,392 5, 096 _| 258,319 | 130,790 | 214,694 | 86,271 
1896-1900 2.-__| 133,226 | 36,745 18, 927 312,027 | 141,717 | 242,835 90,019 
1901-1905 ?._- 54, 942 56, 597 -| 314, 402 97,898 | 175,236 | 45,785 
1906-1910 2 92,334 | 130,059 .| 371, 520 | 103,844 | 270,507 | 66,829 


1911-1915 ?____ 409, 482 | 123,655 | 176, 601 414,657 | 129,220 | 338,325 | 95,988 
1916-1920 3_.__} 244,948 | 208,909 | 374, 561 557, 958 | 156,646 | 384,511 | 96,184 
1921-1925 - - - - - 440,128 | 129,755 | 299,029 542,104 | 161,166 | 326,567 | 84,270 


1918__.__.-_--| 373, 845 | 206,732 | 287,903 | 133,525 || 1926.-...___- 482, 693 | 141, 204 | 389, 721 99, 742 


1 Including value of certain products for which quantity figures are not available. 
2 Fiscal years ended June 30. 
3 Average for period July 1, 1915 to Dec. 31, 1920. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. “ee 

Exports of ingots and bars in 1926 constituted about 89 per cent 
of total exports of copper, all other items being comparatively unim- 
portant, yet there was a decline in the quantity of exports of this 
class of about 60,000 tons. Exports of copper rods fell off 18 per 
cent, and exports of plates and sheets were less than half as great 
as in 1925. Old and scrap copper exports increased by one-half, 
and there were slight increases in the other items listed in Table 34. 

Imports of copper ore fell off 6 per cent in quantity, the chief 
decline being in concentrates. All other copper imports increased 
as compared with the previous year. The total imports of copper 
in all forms in 1926 amounted to 389,721 short tons (all items reduced 
to copper-content basis) as compared with 326,567 tons in 1925. 
The greatest increase was in refined copper, the bulk of which comes 
from Chile. There was also a marked increase in imports of unre- 
fined black blister and converter copper from Africa (exclusive of 
Portuguese Africa) and Peru, but there was a falling off in the supply 
from Chile. (Table 36.) 

Among the countries which took large quantities of copper in 1926 
the United Kingdom was the best market for total refined copper and 
manufactures, taking 102,334 short tons, or 21 per cent of our total 
copper exports. Of this quantity, 90,160 tons represented refined 
copper in ingots, bars, and other simple forms. France, our next 
best customer, received 89,763 tons of refined copper and manu- 
factures, of which about 98 per cent was in ingots, bars, and similar 
forms. Germany took a total of 83,633 tons, including 76,680 tons 
of ingots, having fallen to third place, whereas a year earlier it had 
imported more from the United States than either the United King- 
dom or France. All European countries except France and Spain 
took less of our copper exports than in 1925. In general, other coun- 
tries did not import from us as freely as during the previous year with 


. 
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the notable exception of Japan to which more than four times as 
great a quantity was shipped. 


Table 34.—Domestic Exports and Imports of Copper 


Note.—Prior to 1922 exports of insulated wire and cables and ‘‘other manufactures” were reported by 


value only and total quantity to that extent is not strictly comparable. 


a small miscellaneous item not reported by weight. 


Total value of imports includes 


Quantity (short tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Value (thousands of dollars) 


Item 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 |: 1926 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
Grand total22 414,657 | 557,958 | 542,104 | 482,693 | 414,157 | 156, 646 | 161,166 | 141, 204 
Copper and manufactures: 
Refined ingots, bars, etc___| 364, 690 | 504,312 | 484,033 | 428, 062 | 364,690 | 138, 298 | 140, 221 | 121, 231 
WROdS Eee eee enn 31,347 | 31,309 | 27,1385 | 22,245 | 381,347 8, 965 8, 098 6, 857 
INS gees Bn esau St ee pee 4, 921 4, 872 5, 833 6, 535 4, 921 1, 702 2, 094 2, 248 
Old and scrap copper_--___- 1, 772 2, 597 6, 053 9, 699 1, 772 566 1, 560 2,175 
Pipes and tubess2..2-=-_ 2 1, 307 1, 325 1, 392 1, 627 1, 307 672 697 840 
Plates and sheets__________ 2, 268 3, 386 6, 102 2, 516 2, 268 1, 332 2, 331 1, 075 
Insulated wire and cables _ 5, 841 7, 736 8, 908 9, 276 5, 341 3, 896 4, 900 4, 816 
Other manufactures_______ 2, 282 2, 350 28s eee 2, 281 1, 186 1, 035 1, 350 
Ore and unrefined (copper con- 
CON pesca see eee hee See 230 70 920 2, 733 230 29 233 612 
IMPORTS 
Granditotali S22 as See 338, 325 | 384,511 | 326, 567 | 389,721 | 285,804 | 96,184 | 84,270 | 99, 742 
Ore, etc. (copper content), 

QUAL ce ea nan ae oe cee 41, S20. 73,978 | 81, 664 76, 797 19, 006 17,625 | 20, 287 19, 065 
OLG See ee ee 45,076 | 52, 583 53, 821 53,358 | 45,076 12, 807 13, 582 13, 452 
Woncentratess se ace ee 24,970 | 20,869 | 26,977 | 22,375 | 24,970 4, 693 6, 492 5, 352 
Regulus, coarse metal, ete_ 1, 480 527 866 1, 065 204 125 213 261 

Unrefined, black, converter_-__.| 197, 632 | 235, 514 | 189,667 | 221,899 | 197,632 | 59,462 | 48,870 | 56,101 
Refined copper__------.- -| 64,234 | 72,955 | 49,887 | 85,283 | 64, 234 18,556 | 13, 831 23, 836 
Old and clippings___-__.--___- 2, 743 1, 855 5, 214 5, 501 2, 743 402 1, 189 1,114 
Composition metal, copper 

Pile Wee = cos ce eae 2,101 104 53 241 2,101 43 12 64 
Manufactures of copper-------- 88 104 Boal aoe ee 88 95 81 62 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 35.— Domestic Exports of Copper and Manufactures 
Countries of Destination 


[Short tons of 2,000 pounds] 


Refined in 
ingots, bars, 
and other 
simple forms 


Total refined eae Total refined 
copper and ; ae Archers GN ; 

‘ ures 

CouniTy manufactures simple forms | Gountiy manufac 

1925 1926 1925 1926 | 1925 1926 
Tova esa. 542, 104 /482, 693 |484, 033 |428, 062 | Siwedemu---.2-.-) 14, 706 | 12, 424 
United Kingdom _|110, 450 |102, 334 
Bel giiiniee ee 46,198 | 41,076 | 45,475 | 41,029 || Canada__________ 22, 022 | 18, 080 
enimnan ke: se Be 2, 245 1, 154 820 434) | Mexico es. 22223. 2 2,113 2, 873 
Hrance.. SF 2 2 73, 920 | 89,763 | 72,905 | 87,575 India oe eS See 2, 848 2, 743 
Germanyel-22_— 119, 952 | 83,633 |114, 646 | 76,680 || China________ 6, 922 4, 298 
Thalys ae nee 63, 925 | 41, 743 | 63, 236 | 41,479 || Japan_______- 4, 288 | 21, 561 
Netherlands______ AZ, 319 || 32,701 | 46, 140: | 32, 143 || Ciba. _-___-___- 4, 085 2,397 
Spaintee-- ee 3,886 | 4,837 | 3,539 | 4,828 | Other countries___| 17, 224 | 21, 076 


1925 | 1926 
14, 553 | 12, 356 
91, 876 | 90, 160 
12,150] 7, 644 

470 | 709 

1,822] 2,208 

6,067 | 4,084 

4,247 | 18, 671 

7 
6,080 | 8, 054 


1 Figures for countries for 1926 do not include small quantities of ‘‘other manufactures.” 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Our total imports of copper increased from*326,567 short tons in 
1925 to 389,721 tons in 1926. In both years Chile furnished approxi- 
mately three-tenths of the total, whereas in 1913 her contribution 
had been slightly more than 10 per cent. Canada, Mexico, Peru, 
and Africa are also important sources of our supply. About seven- 
tenths of our imports consist of ore and unrefined copper. There 
was a slight decrease in imports of copper ore, a larger proportion 
coming from Canada and somewhat less from Chile as compared with 
1925: Peru, Africa, and Mexico supplied most of our imports of 
unrefined black blister and converter copper, while Chile supplied 
about 98 per cent of the total imports of refined copper. 


Table 36.—Imports of Copper by Principal Countries of Origin 


[Short tons of 2,000 pounds] 


|. 
Unrefined black . 
Total Copper ore | blister and con- beast we 
verter SUES 
Country * 
| 
1913 1925 1926 1 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 
Hit Totalete ti een ee 204, 380 | 326, 567 | 389, 721 | 53,821 | 58,358 | 189,667 | 221,899 49,887 | 85, 283 

11, 659 
50, 165 
49, 487 
16, 655 
100, 647 
36, 590 
Portuguese East Africa_)..-_..__- 46, 596 
Other Portuguese Africa|_.-..___- 5 
Other countries_-___..-- 34, 267 | 14, 763 


1 Figures for countries for 1926 do not include small quantities of ‘‘other manufactures.’’ 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


LEAD 


SUMMARY.—tThe United States production of new refined lead from domestic 
ore in 1926 was 680,685 short tons, surpassing the record production of 
654,921 short tons in 1925 by 25,764 tons. Although the known lead deposits 
of the world are gradually becoming exhausted of cheaply produced ore, the 
past two years have shown that under favorable price conditions production 
increases. The paint and pigment industry, which was formerly the greatest 
consumer of lead, is fast shifting to substitute raw materials and gave first 
place to the storage-battery industry in 1926. More efficient methods of col- 
lecting and reclaiming used lead are making greater supplies from that source 
available from year to year. Although the annual average New York price of 
pig lead in 1926, 8.4 cents per pound, was 7 per cent lower than in 1925 it was 
higher than for any other year since 1917. Prices were highest at the begin- 
ning of the year, swinging downward to the low month of the year in May, fol- 
lowed by recovery and another decline toward the end of the year. The Lon- 
don and New York markets moved in parallel throughout the year. Exports 
of refined lead fell off more than 30 per cent as compared with 1925 while 
imports of lead ores and base bullion (lead content) increased 18 per cent. 
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Table 37.—Refined Lead Production, Imports, Exports, Stocks, and Apparent 
Consumption 


[Short tons of 2,000 pounds} 


Production of refined lead Exports 
Imports of Appar- 
Venn of pigs, | domestic ee ent con- 
From From bars, and ean sump- 
| Total | domestic} foreign | and old | foreign y tion! 
| ore ore lead ! 
| 
O13 Sea Ae one ce eee eee en 462 A604 411 878 50, 582 42 44. BAAN 2 eee ee 408, 226 
TOLD Seer. eee eee eee eS 482,220 | 424,433 57, 787 5, 107 51, 486 234 434, 143 
L920 Fee on oe eee ee ee | 529,657 | 476,849 52, 808 35, 719 20, 093 1, 322 538, 020 
TO21 oe oe eee eee ee. oe 448, 589 398, 222 50, 367 31, 301 26, 624 347 444, 872 
LOU 2S a eee ee ns | 532, 662 468, 746 63, 916 3, 551 39) iS pases es 492, 705 
TODS Re Se a See Beek St Fea! 618, 322 543, 841 74,481 21, 099 50, 735 2,617 573, 543 
1S SP Pe eR Sar OY 690, 493 566, 407 124, 086 12, 247 82, 090 5, 045 602, 947 
DOQ5 ie ae ee ee tee. el $1) 766, 969 654, 921 112, 048 7,021 103, 520 8, 162 655, 655 
POQ6SS cerrot at Le a | 798,941 680, 685 118, 256 11, 152 71, 885 10, 711 735, 659 


1 Includes domestic exports of pigs, bars, and old produced from domestic and foreign ore, and exports of 
foreign lead imported in pigs and bars. 

2 Takes into account changes of stocks and exports of lead in manufactures with benefit of drawback. 

3 Preliminary. 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
The Lead Industry of the United States. 

For some time the lead industry of the United States has had 
visions of the exhaustion of its greatest ore deposits and many of 
these mines have already exhausted their supply of 4, 6, and 8 cent 
lead, but could produce a large tonnage of 10, 12, and 14 cent and a 
greater amount of 20 and 30 cent lead. Although prices were lower 
than in 1925, the mine production for 1926 was 692,000 tons, which 
was only slightly less than the record production of the previous year. 
The largest output came from southeastern Missouri and amounted 
to about 200,000 tons as compared with 209,000 tons for 1925; the 
output of Utah came next with a production of 146,000 tons as com- 
pared with 153,000 tons for 1925; Idaho ranked third with an 
output of 133,000 tons as compared with 126,500 tons for 1925. 

The output of primary domestic desilverized lead was about 
366,413 tons, of soft lead about 258,565 tons, and of desilverized 
soft lead about 55,707 tons, making a total output from domestic ores 
of about 680,685 tons of refined lead. The total production was 
3.8 per cent larger than in 1925, although there was a decrease in the 
output of soft lead. The output of lead smelted and refined from 
foreign ore and bullion was 118,256 tons, as compared with 
112,048 tons in 1925. ‘The total lead smelted or refined in the 
United States in 1926 was thus 798,941 tons, a gain of about 
4 per cent. The output of antimonial lead in 1926 was 22,524 tons, 
slightly more than in 1925. 
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Table 38.—Production of Refined Lead from Domestic Ore 


(Quantities in short tons; values in thousands of dollars] 


Yearly average or year | Quantity Value ! Year Quantity Value! 
SPE) 876.36 eae sta BO ,ADOMES = Coe eee OTA ase eee oe eee 412, 794 32, 198 
TS7GHISS0 ote ee ee 83, 80sni2- 2s eeesee OLS AE Ace 2 ee 2 eee 507, 026 47, 660 
ESSU=IS85: ee Fee es 120, Al2 sie soe ee AO 1G ie 4 ees oe SS 552, 228 76, 207 
1S86=1800 eran Se oe 4S | VATS DAL 5. et ete oe py RENO aaa eae ee ae, 548, 450 94, 333 
TSOl-1805 Bete rt Sek 163.061 )| see een 1O1 Rs eee ss ee 539, 905 76, 667 
SR0C 10 se eed 208, 698 TS SOL i Ol Okew eet Se cee a ee 424, 433 44, 990 
LONI =1905. 5. sees 5 25 oe 282, 325 24280331 SOQ0E See ie See eee 476, 849 76, 296 
TO0GS1OL Oe soe eee a ee 345, 698 Boy Se il Walee ase ope oe aE anne 398, 222 35, 840 
TOMI 1010s See = oes 443, 242 SOOO (LOZ 2 ieee = soeee 468, 746 51, 562 
WIG 1900 owe. oe das noes 508, 373 Ch PA We ti ei oe hs ee eee, 543, 841 76, 138 
ROT NOOO ae Se Gon eee 526, 427 Ta OS) WW MOPAR Ce Sree eos aoe eee 566, 407 90, 625 
LOW Recess ce ac Saino eee 375, 402 BOROUGH noe pea See tae mae betes 654, 921 113, 956 
LOD ees SS EES ees 391, 995 BA, G06: WW IOLG tee a ee ee coon oes 680, 685 108, 910 
i 2 ER ie teeter Pees 392, 517 35, 327 || Per cent change from 1925_| +3.8 —4,4 
TOTS Yee Ser eee ss ees 411, 878 36, 245 


1925 the value is based on the total sales of each producing company. 


2 Preliminary. 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


Census Statistics. 


1 The values for years prior to 1917 and for 1926 are based on the average price at New York; from 1917 to 


The Census of Manufactures for 1925 shows that, as compared 


with 1923, there was a decrease in the number of establishments and 
wage earners, but an increase of almost 25 per cent in the value of 
products. Cost of materials represented about the same percentage 
of value of products as at previous censuses, approximately 90 per 
cent. Average wages increased somewhat during the two-year 
interval and the primary horsepower employed in the industry was 
11 per cent more than in 1923. 


Table 39.—Lead Smelting and Refining Industry 


Wage . 
Estab- Primary Value added 
Yeao! {1 |i lish] @ARE itmorse-” | Wages) | Gast af [issvalne cre iy 

ments number) power manufacture 
S90 abs eae ce oe 39 8,319 16, 342 | $5, 088, 684 | $144, 195, 163 | $175, 466, 304 $31, 271, 141 
POO emer per eee 28 7, 424 26,954 | 5,430,652 | 151,963,022 | 167,405, 650 15, 442, 628 
TT Pee Sethe. Fee 22 7, 385 29,734 | 6,134,274 | 154,014,765 | 171, 578, 587 17, 563, 822 
LOLOS Saas es cee 25 6,438 | 49,668 | 9,179,615 | 179,373,646 | 196, 794,519 17, 420, 873 
19Qle ooetcer eae seas 23 4, 509 () 5, 957,961 | 134,061,121 | 150, 593, 779 16, 532, 658 
1993 25. See Pee 20 6, 194 42,377 | 8,767,924 | 207,314,578 | 227, 735, 149 20, 420, 571 
1925 pana Re Sees 17 6, 115 47,219 | 9,001,580 | 254,881,029 | 283, 042, 542 28, 161, 513 

| 


1 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
Price Movement and Market Conditions. 

The lead industry for the year 1926 was in an extremely healthy 
condition. World production of lead, having been stimulated by the 
favorable prices in 1925, surpassed all previous years. Lead was 
formerly used chiefly in paints and similar products from which there 
is little or no recovery. This industry lost first place in 1926 to the 
storage-battery industry. There is an exceedingly high recovery 
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from storage batteries. More efficient methods of recovering sec- 
ondary metal were developed, making a much larger tonnage available 
from that source. This item of secondary lead can be looked forward 
to as a very great factor in the future, and such industries as storage 
battery and cable at the present rate of consumption will be within 
themselves a colossal storage of lead which could be made available 
for other uses should conditions require it. 

The price at Joplin of 80 per cent lead concentrates was $115 a ton 
at the beginning of the year. In three weeks it rose to $122.50, 
which was the highest price paid during the year. The trend of prices 
was downward during the next four months and concentrates sold for 
$90 late in May and during the first week in June. A recovery then 
began which brought the price to $112.50 at the end of July, where 
it remained for two months. Lower prices prevailed during the 
remainder of the year and at its close the price was $97.50. 

The average price in New York for prompt delivery for the year 
was 8.4 cents a pound, as compared with an average selling price of 
9 cents in 1925. The quotation at the beginning of the year was 
9.3 cents and in the closing days of the year it was 8.1 cents. 
Table 40 shows the average monthly prices of lead for prompt delivery 
at New York. . 


Table 40.—Prices of Lead at New York 


{Cents per pound] 


Yearly average Price Year Price | Month 1925 | 1926 Month 1925 | 1926 
£ Me 
| | 
1896-1900_____- B58) [eGo sees a! 4,5 || January__--_-| HOS2 se ONS a AT Ul yeas el Sos 
1901-1905____-- BOS 4\| 1922s one 5.7 || February.---| 9.4 9. 2° |). August... -.2- 9.2 8.9 
1906-1910_____- Bs SiN! 102826 428 eae 7.3 || Mareh_____-- 8.9 | 8.4 || September__.) 9.5 8.8 
1931-1915____ -_ zee GPa 7 fever) aie oy est aie ie aes 8.0 8.0 || October_-_---- 9.5 8.4 
1916-1920______ He FA O25) ee eae eS Nes 050: ||"May sees eee s 8.0 | 7.8 ||<November__-| 9.7] 8.0 
1921-1925______ G95} pf 926 =~ ee = | CFCS) | Map tevye Rees 8.3 | 8.0 || December__--| 9.3 7.9 
| | | | J ~ 


Source: Engineering and Mining Journal-Press. 


Foreign Trade. 

The imports of refined pig lead amounted to 10,017 short tons in 
1926, of which about 96 per cent came from Mexico. The base 
bullion imported during the same period contained 78,285 tons of 
lead, which came almost wholly from Mexico. The exports of lead 
of foreign origin amounted to 67,609 tons, as compared with 98,564 
tons exported in 1925. Exports of lead of domestic origin amounted 
to 4,276 tons, as compared with 4,955 tons exported in 1925. Exclu- 
sive of stocks of lead at smelters and refineries and of the amount of 
lead exported with benefit of drawback, for which figures are not 
available, it is calculated that the amount of lead available for 
consumption in 1926 was about 736,000 tons, which was 12 per cent 
more than in 1925. 
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Table 41.—Lead Exports and Imports 


Note.—Before 1922 exports and before 1923 imports of ‘‘other lead manufactures’? were not shown by 
weight, their value is included in the totals. 


Quantity (short tons of 2,000 
pounds) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Item J 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
EXPORTS 
Domestic: 
In pigs, bars, etc. (total) -.------- 48, 208 | 77,766 |102, 853 | 71, 240 5, 159 9, 867 | 15, 599 9, 412 
From domestic ore.__..------ 1, 999 5,332 | 4,955 | 4,276 260 711 784 601 
From foreign ore. =--~-.--:.-. 46, 209 | 72,434 | 97,897 | 66,964 | 4,899 | 9,686 | 14,814 8, 811 
Other lead manufactures-_-____--- 4, 216 8, 003 7, 534 | 12, 742 1, 079 1, 966 2, 006 3, 297 
oreign in pigs, bars, and old_-_----- 2,526 | 4,324 667 695 296 530 97 
IMPORTS 
Ore and matte (lead content) _-._--_-- 33, 441 | 47,660 | 44,481 | 58,116 | 3,169 | 4,435 5,163 | 6,801 
Bullion and base bullion (lead con- 
tent) /2222> Se IES ee ee ee 80, 748 | 77,751 | 70,627 | 78, 285 8,532 | 8,862 | 10, 458 10, 096 
Pigs, bars, and other forms and old_-__| 21,099 | 12,247 | 6,399 | 11,243 | 2,384)| 1,721 1, 166 1, 488 
Type metal (lead content) .-..--.---- 38, 677 645 | 2,155 | 38,496 432 101 463 896 
Other manufactures of lead__-___.---- 200 | 224 De Os ba ee es 95 143 149 164 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


ZINC 


SUMMARY.—The production of primary zinc in the United States from domes- 
tic ores during 1926 amounted to 611,991 short tons, an increase of 10 per cent 
over 1925. Apparent consumption surpassed the record year of 1925 by 11 
per cent, largely because the products of the galvanizing and brass industries 
have been in heavy demand by the building and automobile trades. Electro- 
lytic zinc was in great demand owing to the general requirement of a pure 
grade of metal by alloy and brass makers. Stocks at the end of the year were 
27,000 short tons as compared with 13,000 tons a year earlier. Exports of zinc 
dropped 40 per cent, owing largely to the serious labor troubles in Great Britain, 
while imports of ore were 8 per cent greater than in 1925. During 1926 no new 
zinc deposits were exploited, and there were no new mining and concentrating 
methods developed. The price of zinc at St. Louis averaged 7.3 cents per 
pound for the year 1926. The average monthly price was highest in January, 
and lowest in May. 


Table 42.—Primary Zinc Production, Imports, Exports, Stocks, and Apparent 
Consumption : 
[Short tons of 2,000 pounds] 


Production of primary zinc 


Imports 
<i of blocks, Lee rhodes: Apparent 
ear pigs, omes- | end of |consump- 
From From ; : 
Total |domestic| foreign pes tic? Deak tion ? 


ore ore 


{ 
346, 676 | 337, 252 9, 424 6, 100 13,810 | 40, 659 295, 370 
465,743 | 452, 272 13, 471 70 | 141,764 36, 793 323, 964 
463,377 | 450, 045 13, 332 38,177 | 114,030 71, 037 323, 043 
200,500 | 198, 232 2, 268 37,470 4, 825 70, 452 203, 600 


354,277 | 358, 274 1, 0038 52 33, 503 16, 890 373, 090 
510, 484 | 508, 335 2, 099 21 52, 943 27, 888 446, 514 
517,339 | 515, 831 1, 508 25 76, 241 20, 754 448, 257 
572,946 | 555, 631 17,315 24 80, 547 13, 080 500, 097 
618, 422 | 611,991 6, 431 22 47, 562 26, 937 557, 025 


1 Includes that made from foreign ore; covers zinc in slabs, blocks, pigs, ete., and sheets. 
- 2 Takes into account changes of stoeks and also zinc exported in manufactures with benefit of drawback. 
3 Includes imports, domestic, returned. 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
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The Zinc Industry of the United States. 

Backed by favorable general conditions and a steady consumption 
the zinc industry for 1926 surpassed that of 1925. The recoverable 
zinc contained in ore mined in the United States amounted in 1926 
to about 773,000 tons, as compared with 710,847 tons in 1925, a gain 
of 9 per cent. The output of the Eastern States was about 103,000 
tons (78 per cent from New Jersey), of the Central States about 
465,000 tons, and of the Western States about 205,000 tons. All 
important zinc-producing States in the west reported increased output 
as compared with 1925. The greatest gain was made in Utah and 
amounted to 75 per cent. Idaho’s gain was 68 per cent, and the 
Joplin district made a 4 per cent increase over its large output of 1925. 

The output of primary metallic zinc from domestic ores in 1926 
was about 611,991 tons and that from foreign ores was 6,431 tons, 
a total of 618,422 tons, which was 8 per cent more than in 1925. 
In addition to the output of primary zinc there was an output of 
40,799 tons of redistilled secondary zinc, as compared with 39,181 
tons in 1925, making a total supply of distilled and electrolytic zinc 
in 1926 of 659,221 tons. 


Table 43.—Smelter Production of Primary Zinc from Domestic Ore 


[Short tons of 2,000 pounds] 


Year or yearly | Produc- || Yearly average | Produc- Wants ’ | Produc- ||’ Voor Produc- 
average tion || or year tion tion tion 

ol ee ee ee 15, 833 || 1911-1915_.___- 346, 867 || 1915.__.....-- 458, 185 || 1923._--.----- 508, 335 
NBSO) pe F 23, 239 || 1916-1920______ S08 373 | WOUG 2 coo Se 564, 338 || 1924.____.____- 515, 831 
1882-1885_____.- 37, 467 1921-1925______ A26 264: || 19 Wace. a 584, 597 || 1925.22 -_-..- 555, 631 
1886-1890_-__.__- 54, Dene 191026 oe oon a 252,479 || 1918___......- 492,405 || 1926_____-__-- 611, 991 
1891-1895_______ 82, 396 | BOM) Se ee 271,620 1) 1910 oes 452,272 Per cent 
1896-1900______- N09; 963 Nl IO12— 2 oo oe 323, 907 |; 1920_...._.--- 450, 045 change from 
1901-1905_______ 169, 504 || 1913__--_...._- Bolen 192’. o 198, 232 LO2b een er sees +10.0 
1906-1910______- PISS 7B AOL4e Or ee 343;,418))| 19225-....---- 353, 274 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


During the latter part of 1926 stocks accumulated slightly until 
they reached approximately 27,000 tons, as compared with 13,000 
tons at the end of 1925. This is not considered excessive, as at the 
end of a number of years since 1913 larger stocks had accumulated. 
No slab zine was reported in warehouses. 

The United States produces almost 50 per cent of the world’s 
zinc supply and is also the largest consumer, owing to the great 
demand of the galvanizing industry. The apparent domestic con- 
sumption of primary zinc in 1926 was about 557,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 500,097 tons in 1925. 

Normally Great Britain is next to the United States as a zinc-con- 
suming country, but in 1926 her galvanizing industry was partially 
paralyzed by the coal strike. The shortage of fuel in Great Britain 
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closed not only the galvanizing industry but also the zinc-smelting 
industry, thus turning the stream of foreign zinc concentrates intended 
for British smelters to the Continent, where smelters operated unin- 
terruptedly at full capacity. A supply of slab zinc was produced 
which could not be absorbed by a limited market, and served to 
increase the world’s surplus stock. This shifting in European con- 
ditions resulted in the curtailment of exports of American concen- 
trates to those markets. 

No special improvements in mining or concentrating were effected 
in 1926. In Great Britain and also on the Continent extensive 
research was carried on to obtain improved metallurgical processes. 
Results from such activities, however, can not be expected to mate- 
rialize for several years. 


Census Statistics. 

From the data of the Census of Manufacturers for 1925, it appears 
that there was a slight decline in the number of establishments 
engaged in the zinc smelting and refining industry as compared with 
1923. Value of products, however, increased 26 per cent. The 
ratio of cost of materials to value of products was higher in 1925 
than at any other census since 1914. Average wages showed a 
slight increase and primary horsepower employed in the industry 
was 24 per cent larger than in 1923. 


Table 44.—Zinc Smelting and Refining Industry 


Wage . 
Estab- Primary Value added 
Year lish- Gress horse- Wages oso Vettes by manu- 

ments number) | Power Pp facture 
1 SOOM Te aceon 31 4, 869 11, 145 $2, 355, 921 $13, 286, 058 $18, 188, 498 $4, 902, 440 
1000) Se 2 ee 29 6, 655 21, 457 4, 210, 341 25, 230, 001 34, 205, 894 8, 975, 893 
Lhe Sees ee 29 9, 617 36, 705 6, 699, 620 39, 572, 587 53, 538, 398 13, 965, 811 
Ce eee ee ee ee 39 13, 796 73, 604 17, 783, 278 70, 014, 728 104, 122, 938 34, 108, 210 
LOT ES ee 29 5, 778 () 7, 243, 760 24, 312, 208 37, 482, 675 13, 170, 467 
LL? eer ee ee 35 11, 918 69, 583 16, 895, 864 64, 134, 114 94, 183, 900 30, 049, 786 
RODD ie Serer ee 28 11, 289 86, 368 16, 304, 701 83, 992, 110 118, 905, 590 34, 913, 480 


INot called for in schedule for 1921. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Prices. 

The price at Joplin of 60 per cent zinc concentrates was $56 a ton 
at the beginning of the year. By May 1 it had fallen to $45. It 
rose gradually to $50 in July and remained at or slightly below that 
figure during the rest of the year, the price throughout December 
being $46. 

The average quoted price of 7.3 cents a pound for prime western 
zinc at St. Louis in 1926 compared with an average selling price for 
all grades in 1925 of 7.6 cents. The average of the quotations for 
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January was 9.1 cents a pound and for December 7.7 cents. Table 
45 shows the average annual and monthly prices of zinc at St. Louis. 


Table 45.—Prices of Zinc at St. Louis 


[Cents per pound] 


Yearly 


average Price Year Price Month 1925 | 1926 Month 1925 | 1926 
14.4 4.7 || January..--_- Deb Oe WLS = rae Ses, 7.2 7.4 
14.9 d.7¢ || Rebruaryo. co) 705 |e 8) Mugustess 22 7.6 7.4 
5.4 6.6 || March... 7.3 | 7.3 || September.-_| 7.8 7.4 
7.2 6.3 aOWIE TOs NOCtobers=: se 8.3 7.3 
8.8 7.6 7.0 | 6.8 || November-- 8.6 7.2 
6.2 7.3 7.0 | 7.1 || December----| 8.6 7.0 


1 From American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
Source: Engineering and Mining Journal-Press. 
Foreign Trade. 

The imports of zinc in ore in 1926 amounted to 14,626 short tons. 
The zinc content of concentrates exported amounted to 105,563 tons. 
The zinc content of ore in bonded warehouses on October 31 was 
14,410 tons. Imports of slab zinc were negligible. (Table 42.) 

The exports of slab zinc made from domestic and foreign ores 
amounted to 46,803 tons, including 4,641 tons of rolled zinc. Although 
in 1925 Europe absorbed more than nine-tenths of our total domestic 
exports of slab zinc, in 1926 less than two-thirds went to that conti- 
nent. The United Kingdom took 15,912 short tons, or 38 per cent of 
our domestic exports of slab zinc, whereas in 1925 she had taken 
almost 47 per cent of the total. France and Germany also took con- 
siderably smaller percentages than the year before, and Italy, which 
had taken almost 12 per cent of the total in 1925, took less than 5 
per cent in 1926. 


Table 46.—Exports and Imports of Zinc 


Notre.—Before 1922 exports of ‘‘other zinc manufactures’’ were reported by value only and total quantity 
to that extent is not strictly comparable. Exports of ore, concentrates, and dross are in terms of gross 
weight and not of zine content. 


Quantity (short tons of 2,000 
pounds) 


Value (thousands of dollars) 


Item 


1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 


Domestic exports: | | 
Zinc and manufactures (total)____| 57, 228 | 79,004 | 88,520 | 50,012 | 8, 338 | 10,839 | 13, 181 7, 993 


Slabs, blocks, or pigs._-__-__- 49, 205 | 72,583 | 76,351 | 42,162] 6,902} 9,538 | 11,654 6, 256 

Zinc rolled in sheets, etc_____- 3, 732 3, 658 4, 196 4, 641 764 785 927 1, 087 

Other zinc manufactures -___- 4,291 | 2,763 | 2,973] 8,209 672 516 600 650 
Orerand'Cross2ate saat 2 ee 14, 745 | 10,845 | 84,978 |105, 563 1, 222 974 4,845 5, 148 
Imports of ore (zinc content) --------- 3,426 | 4,746 | 13, 537 | 14, 626 364 427 | 1,438 1, 520 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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ALUMINUM 


Sources, Production, and Trend of the Industry. 

Bauxite, the ore of aluminum, occurs in the United States in four 
States—Arkansas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 
Bauxite is used not only for the manufacture of aluminum metal but 
also for aluminum salts, abrasives, and refractories. In 1924 a new 
fast-setting cement (ciment fondu), in which bauxite is used, came 
commercial popularity and by 1926 a large tonnage of bauxite, into 
mostly foreign, was used by the cement industry. 

The United States leads the world in the production of bauxite, 
and is also the leading country in the manufacture of aluminum and 
aluminum goods. The production of bauxite in 1926 was 392,250 
long tons, an increase of 24 per cent over 1925, while imports de- 
creased 20 per cent as compared with the previous year. There was 
an increase in the production of all domestic.fields. No bauxite was 
produced from Alabama or the newer Mississippi regions, but prepa- 
rations for production were made in the Eufaula district. 

The Aluminum Co. of America expanded its manufacturing 
facilities in Canada and began production at its new plant on the 
Saguenay River. 


Table 47.—Bauxite and Aluminum Production, Exports, Imports, and Apparent 
Consumption 


Item 1913 1920 1921 ° 1922 1923 1924 1925 | 1926 


BAUXITE 
\Long tons|Long tons|Long tons|Long tons'Long tons|Long tons|Long tons|Long tons 
Domestic production_| 210, 241 | 521,308 | 139,550 | 309,600 | 522,690 | 347,570 | 316, 540 392, 250 
Imports for consump- 

Ro) dee 4 ie gee gt 8 | 21, 456 42, 895 27, 587 23,656 | 119,020 | 201,974 | 353, 696 281, 644 
Exports, domestic____ Q) 22; 257 5, 942 19, 617 78, 560 77, 065 78, 633 87, 770 


ALUMINUM (VALUE) | 
| 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Domestic production: | dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 


ippinaryoe sss 9, 450 41, 375 10, 906 13, 622 28, 305 37, 607 36, 480 37, 583 
Secondary ------- 2, 199 9, 489 38, 775 6, 086 10, 825 14, 596 24, 816 () 
ovale seen 11,649 | 50, 864 14, 681 19, 708 39, 130 52, 203 61, 246 () 
Imports for consump- | 
blonee eee ss 4, 784 13, 077 8, 890 9, 695 8, 743 7, 145 10, 107 16, 779 
Exports, domestic___- 966 5, 631 3, 109 2, 836 38, 572 4,172 6, 057 4, 452 
Apparent domestic 
consumption_-______ 15, 468 58, 310 20, 462 26, 567 44, 301 55, 176 65, 296 (?) 
1 Not reported separately. 2 Not available. 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


An important event in the aluminum industry was the formation 
late in 1926 of a European Aluminum Cartel, composed of all the 
principal producers of Europe, including the French, English, 
German, and Swiss makers of aluminum. While the Italian firms 
are not nominally in the cartel, their movements will probably be 
more or less in accord with it, for they are largely controlled by 
companies in the agreement. It is estimated that through the 
present*®agreement the cartel controls, for a period of two years, 
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about 47 per cent of the total world-producing capacity. The 
prime object is said to be ‘to develop markets and to attempt to 
lower prices so that consumption will increase. 

The value of new aluminum produced in the United States in 1926 
was $37,583,000, which was 3 per cent larger than in the preceding 
year. Consumption of aluminum in the manufacture of automobiles 
increased with the increase in output of that industry. Aluminum 
is also being used to a greater extent in certain paints and continues 
to be used in increasing amounts for high-tension electric trans- 
mission lines. Railroads continued to use more aluminum to effect 
reduction in weight of equipment, the United States Navy used 
more lightweight metal in construction, and manufacture of aluminum 
furniture was begun. ‘ 


Chart VII.—PRICES OF ALUMINUM AND TIN AT NEW YORK 


CENTS PER POUND 
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Table 48.—Prices of Aluminum at New York 
{Cents per pound] 


Yearly | : « ; | 3 

average | Price | Year Price | Month 1925 | 1926 Month 1925 | 1926 
1896-1900__-.-- 37. 2 21,1 PTCA PLN) Bibl byes Sexe Soe 27,0 | 27.0 
1OOI-1905e eae 33. 8 18.7 27.0 | 27.0 || August___.__- 27.0 | 27.0 
1906-1910. ____- 30. 7 25. 4 27.0 | 27.0 || September-_--_| 27.0 | 27.0 
1911-1915_ 23. 7 27.0 27.0 | 27.0 |} October_____- 27.2 | 27.0 
1916-1920... _-- 144.6 27. 2 | 27.0 | 27.0 || November---| 28.0 | 27.0 
1921-1925_____- 23.9 27.0 27.0 | 27.0 || December-_---| 28.0 | 26,9 


i Average for 4 years. 
Source: American Metal Market. 


Prices. 

The monthly average price of aluminum at New York was 27 cents 
throughout the greater part of 1926, the average for December being 
slightly less. Domestic bauxite was quoted at $5.50 to $8.75 a long 
ton until July when quotations were changed to read $8 a long ton 
for No. 1 chemical ore f. o. b. Georgia mines. French red bauxite 
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was quoted at $6 to $7.50, Istrian at $5.50 to $7, and Dalmatian, low 
silica, at $5 to $6.50 a metric ton, c. 1. f. eastern ports. 
Foreign Trade. 

The exports of bauxite concentrates (alumina) during 1926 were 
87,770 long tons, most of which went to Canada and Norway. The 
United States exported 9,749,445 pounds of aluminum and alumi- 
num manufactures valued at $4,452,303, a decrease of 26 per cent in 
value as compared with 1925. 

Imports of bauxite during 1926 were 281,644 long’ tons, chiefly 
from Dalmatia and British and Dutch Guiana. Imports of crude 
aluminum, scrap, and alloys increased 64 per cent over 1925, amount- 
ing to 71,277,690 pounds, of which more than one-quarter came from 
Norway. The total value of the imports of aluminum and its prod- 
ucts was $18,779,377 about four times the value of domestic exports. 


TIN 


Trade Developments. 

During 1926 no tin was produced in the United States proper and 
only about seven tons in Alaska. The imports of tin ore or concen- 
trates were 303 tons and the imports of tin in bars and pig were 
172,836,000 pounds, both showing increases as compared with 1925. 
The value of the 1926 imports was $104,793,000, which was 10 per 
cent more than in 1925. The average price per long ton of tin in bars 
and pig in 1926 was $150 a ton more than that of 1925. The world’s 
production in 1926 has been estimated at 143,522 long tons which 
was slightly less than in the preceding year. For the past few years 
the United States has acquired an ever-increasing percentage of the 
world’s output. Production of crude tin finds its way to the market 
as bars and pig tin through only a few channels. 

Table 49.—Imports of Tin and Tin Ore 


Tin in bars, | Tin in bars, 
blocks, pigs, Tin ore blocks, pigs, Tin ore 
etc. | etc. 
Yearly average Wore 
or year | z 2 f 
pee Value, | Quan Value, Quan Value, Quan Value 
Y, tity, tity, tity, » 
1,000 1,000 long 1,000 1,000 1,000 long 1,000 
pounds dollars rons dollars pounds dollars aa dollars 

1881-1885 1______ 233301): 45 O49 | eee Ree Se Pe 95,050 | 32, 861 13 3 
1886-1890 1_____- 31, 633 TOOG. ieee oc eae 115, 636 | 38, 737 564 211 
1891-1895 1______ 41, 838 LOST oe Cees 138, 073 | 51, 803 7,179 4, 032 
1896-1900 1______ GOSS 71 ALOR C0 4: oes otal ee ees 143, 637 | 63,629 | 8, 084 4, 743 
1901-1905 1______ po a LB a)! Diller op eg 142, 507 | 98, 144 | 16,423 11, 444 
1906-1910 1__ O16 (Sy nay 244 1 eee ee eee 89, 698 | 50,890 | 17,139 | 11,872 
1911-1915 ! LO4SS803\64 14085 eee eae cee 126, 038 | 73,787 | 30,489 | 18,795 
1911-1915_ 107, 582 | 42,472 | 2158 2 60 54, 201 | 16, 646 | 13, 696 5, 673 
1916-1920 _ 127,991 | 66,651 | 15, 863 10, 177 134, 833 | 40,798 | 12,325 5, 504 
1921-1925 _ _ -| 182,178 | 56,522 | 5,812 2, 703 154,411 | 61,092 | 2,692 2, 169 
LOLOL Same See LOI ASF SSONS70) || cee wee eee 145, 732 | 68, 953 155 71 
VD hegee 5 Se LOCKOS Tas ssOl a aes ee 171, 686 | 95,121 191 98 
TOLD See Been hos 116, 003 | 50,371 31 15 172, 836 |104, 793 303 187 
LOIS Seu Set yoerdsl 104, 282 | 46,900 24 11 

1 Fiscal years ended June 30. 2 Four-year average. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Foreign Trade and Price Movement. 

It is significant that the imports of tin into the continent of 
Europe have not increased materially since 1913. In that year 
25,870 long tons were imported and in 1926, 26,261 tons. The United 
States on the other hand imported 77,159 long tons in 1926, which was 
66 per cent more than in 1913. It appears as if high prices had 
curtailed consumption in Europe and that other materials must have 
been substituted for many of the purposes for which tin was formerly 
used. 

The average December price at New York was 66.6 cents per pound 
as compared with 62.9 cents per pound in 1925. The high price 
maintained during 1926, in conjunction with a decided decrease in 
visible stocks stimulated throughout the year research work along 
the lines of substitution. The search for a satisfactory tinless 
container may be crowned with success at almost any time, thus 
indicating the possibility of the gradual release of a larger tonnage 
for other uses. 


Table 50.—Prices of Tin at New York 
{Cents per pound] 


Yearly average} Price Year Price Month 1925 | 1926 Month 1925 | 1926 
1896-1900___-_- 19. 5 | 28.6 || January_____- 58). 376l.4 Ii duly_ 2 2---- |) 58,0!) 6L.4 
1901-1905_____- 28,1 31,8 || February. .--| S71 | 62.7 || Amgust> 2. 58. 2 63. 9 
1906-1910______ 34.3 41.8 (> March. -__-_- 53.7 | 63.5 || September_-__| 58.2 | 66.5 
1911-1915_____- 41.1 40) JA ADL ee 52.1 | 62.0 || October_____- 62.3 68. 2 
1916-1920_____- 154.2 5658) l|-Miayis so 82 54.6 | 60.2 || November---| 63.3 | 68.7 
1921-1925__._-- 41.7 63. 6 


Jing plese 56.0 | 58.4 |} December__--} 62.9 | 66.6 


1 Average for 4 years. 
Source: Engineering and Mining Journal-Press. 


SIMPLIFICATION IN NONFERROUS METAL PRODUCTS 


Three simplified practice recommendations in regard to nonferrous 
metal products have been developed under the auspices of the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice. These relate to brass lavatory and sink 
traps, eaves trough and conductor pipe, and sterling silver flatware. 
Four other items were in the active stage and prospects are good that 
simplified practice recommendations will be completed covering va- 
rieties, specifications, trade practices, etc., for platinum jewelry, ster- 
ling silver, gas cocks, and enameled ware. The national committee 
on metals utilization has been asked to cooperate in simplification of 
other items, ranging from automobile license plates to lead pipe and 
from copper and brass products to metal ceilings and oil cans. 


MACHINERY 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY IN GENERAL 


The machinery manufacturing industry of the United States does 
not lend itself to statistical presentation, because the products repre- 
sent an endless variety of classes and types of equipment which are 
used for very different purposes. Few of these classes can be satis- 
factorily defined. In addition to industrial, agricultural, and elec- 
trical machinery, each of which is a large industry or group of indus- 
tries, there are also many miscellaneous types of machinery used in 
offices and homes. Tables 1, 2, and 3 show-the development of the 
entire machinery industry and are intended to give an idea of the 
relative importance of the major branches of the industry. Particular 
attention is given in these tables to office machinery, an industry 
which has been developing rapidly in recent years. Industrial, agri- 
cultural, and electrical machinery are treated in more detail in the 
latter part of this section. 

Census Returns—Machinery Industry. 

The development of the entire machinery industry from 1914 to 
1925 is shown in Table 1. The industry showed a very rapid expan- 
sion during the war period and the census of 1919 indicated that the 
number of workers had increased by more than half since 1914, while 
both the total value of the product and the value added by manufac- 
ture were more than three times as great as before the war. After 
the marked depression in 1921 the machinery industries again 
expanded their operations, with the result that the total value of 
products in 1925 exceeded $5,000,000,000 and was 5.3 per cent larger 
than in 1919. Between 1923 and 1925 the average number of wage 
earners was reduced by 5.4 per cent, while the total horsepower of 
prime movers installed showed an increase of 18 per cent. The 
increase in the total value of output of 6.2 per cent in this two-year 
period and a gain of 7 per cent in value added by manufacture indi- 
cate that the increased use of power has resulted in a considerable 
expansion of the output per wage earner. 

In 1925 foundries and machine shops were much the most impor- 
tant single branch of the machinery industry, producing about 45 
per cent of the total value of output. Theelectrical-machinery group 
ranked next in importance with about 31 per cent of the total output, 
while engines and water wheels, machine tools, and agricultural 
implements followed in the order named. Office machinery, which 
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consists primarily of typewriters, cash registers, and adding and 
calculating machines, had a total value of production in 1925 which 
was only slightly smaller than that of agricultural implements, while 
the value added to products by manufacture was substantially 
larger. The office-equipment industries, on the other hand, use much 
less horsepower in factories than any of the other major groups of 
machinery. 
Table 1.—The Machinery Industries 


i In thousands of dollars 


Wage : 
Estab- 3 Primary 
Year and industry lish (vores horse- 
number)| POWer 


- Value 
Cost of | Value of | added 

materials | product | by man- 
ufacture 


Wages 


618, 737 | 1, 256, 908 412, 406 662, 967 | 1, 582,409 919, 442 
998, 484 | 2,060,325 | 1,240,487 | 1,973,455 | 4, 768, 671 | 2,795, 216 
662, 277 1 832, 781 | 1,361,163 | 3, 235,075 | 1,873, 912 
907, 707 | 2,300, 443 | 1, 253, 743 | 1,891, 524 | 4,727,818 | 2,836, 294 
858, 843 | 2,714,377 | 1, 225, 359 | 1, 985,367 | 5,020, 281 | 3,034, 914 


MAJOR INDUSTRIES, 1925 


Agricultural implements__-__-__ 303 | 28,696 115, 325 37, 388 73, 850 169, 468 95, 618 
Cash registers and calculating | ; 

1G COINS eee ee er ee oe 40 | 13, 264 17, 586 21, 114 11, 120 98, 188 87, 068 
Electrical machinery----..----| 1,739 | 239,921 | 589,398 | 323,835 | 636,692 -| 1,540,002 | 903, 310 
Engines and water wheels- ---_ 220 | 51,099 224, 194 73, 585 145, 784 313, 588 167, 804 
Foundry and machine shops_._| 8, 154 | 397,838 | 1,424, 259 590, 801 883, 708 | 2,232, 986 | 1, 349, 278 
Machine tools. ..58 222 uss cun 8 378 | 36,825 147, 418 55, 932 54, 524 175, 592 | - 121,068 
Pumps (hand and power) and 

SCUIDMCN Gs ono ea eee cea 253 | 17, 935 | 56,470 25, 278 50, 328 120, 148 69, 820 
Sewing machines, cases, etc__-- 41 12,121 27,439 16, 100 18, 610 46, 298 27, 689 
Textile machinery and parts__- 380 | 27,869 61, 738 37, 464 39, 037 121, 653 82, 616 
Typewriters and supplies_____- 70 | 14,969 15, 468 18, 804 15, 157 63, 080 47, 923 


1 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


The value of principal classes of machinery other than vehicles is 
shown in Table 2 for each census year since 1914. The value of out- 
put for all the important groups of machinery industries was very 
much greater in 1925 than before the war, but there has been a 
great difference in development of the various industries since 
1919; the electrical-machinery and miscellaneous-machinery industries 
have shown increases of 56 per cent and 4 per cent, respectively, 
while the value of output of the industrial-machinery group declined 
6 per cent, and that of the agricultural-machinery industry was 44 
per cent smaller in 1925 than in 1919. Comparisons with 1923 show 
a growth in the value of output for each of these machinery groups 
except industrial machinery, which was practically unchanged. 

The office-machinery group as a whole showed an appreciable 
increase in production from 1923 to 1925. The value of output of 
typewriters and parts was 27 per cent larger in 1925 than in 1923 and 
was also substantially greater than in any earlier census year. The 
total value of adding and calculating machines and of cash registers 
and parts produced, on the other hand, showed a slight decline from 
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that in 1923, but this may be entirely attributed to the lower prices 
of these products. The difference in value of output of office 
machinery shown in Table 1 from that shown in Table 2 is because 
the figures in the former table include for each of the industries the 
production of other commodities as well as the specified office machines, 
although they do not include office machines made as a side line by 
other industries. 

Other important commodities in the miscellaneous-machinery 
group are sewing machines and motion-picture cameras. The value 
of output of sewing machines and parts in 1925 was 5 per cent larger 
than in 1923, and was also greater than in any other census year 
except 1919. The production of motion-picture cameras and pro- 
jectors measured in dollars declined from 1919 to 1923 but has 
since shown a very great expansion. The 1925 output was valued 
at $4,620,000, an increase of 76 per cent as compared with 1923. 


Table 2.—Value of Principal Classes of Machinery (Other Than Vehicles) 
Manufactured in the United States 


Nots.—Data as to the more specific classes of industrial, electrical, and agricultural machinery are 
presented in Tables 5, 19, and 23. 
{In thousands of dollars] 


Group and commodity 1914 1919 1921 | 1923 1925 


Whemachineryierou Pp - - so e eeea 1, 582,409 | 4, 768,671 | 3,285,075 4,727,818 | 5, 020, 281 
imnaustrialameachinenye:2) <e -. een enna cen 978, 064 | 3, 200, 184 | 2,053, 609 | 3, 009, 118 | 2, 998, 259 
Dilectricalumachineny ssetse sees eee eee 350, 638 | 1, 028, 503 866, 533 | 1, 349,183 | 1, 608, 843 
A Sricultural MachiGery os sceccecnoL saeco lee 164, 087 304, 961 163, 817 151, 286 169, 468 
Miscellaneous machinery_-_..-..----------------- 89, 620 235, 023 151,116 | 218,231 243, 711 

Adding and calculating machines !__________- 14, 784 53, 993 30, 016 | 51, 996 51, 289 

Cash registers and parts !___.........------.. 15, 935 31, 574 23, 944 44, 382 42, 326 

Motion-picture cameras and projectors !_____ (2) 3, 606 2, 869 | 2, 631 4, 620 

Sewing machines and parts !___.......____-- 27, 238 57, 938 35, 608 — 42, 933 45, 131 

Typewriters and parts 122.25-.22l2.22sl2.2L 20, 517 43, 313 33, 361 | 39, 521 50, 190 
1 Includes products made by establishments in other industries. 2 Not reported separately. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Machinery Exports. 

Machinery as a whole was the third most important commodity 
in our export trade during 1926, constituting 8.5 per cent of the total 
value of exports. Machinery exports reached an aggregate value of 
$400,000,000, which was 8.7 per cent more than in 1925, and was 
also larger than in any other year since 1921. Each of the principal 
groups of machinery industries has shown a steady expansion in the 
value of its export trade since 1922. Exports of agricultural machin- 
ery more than trebled during this period, exports of office machinery 
doubled, and there was also a substantial growth in exports of elec- 
trical machinery. 

Exports of office machinery from the United States reached a total 
value of $36,311,000 in 1926, which was 7.2 per cent more than in 
1925. The increase during the past year was particularly pronounced 
in the case of miscellaneous office appliances, and exports of account- 
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ing and calculating machines were also larger. Exports of type- 
writers were slightly smaller than in 1925, and there was a pronounced 
decrease in foreign purchases of addressing and tabulating machines. 
The importance of the export trade in office appliances is much 
greater than its total value indicates, as the sales of this type of 
equipment in foreign countries usually pave the way for the sale of 
other American merchandise. 

Sewing machines continue to be an important item in our export 
trade, being valued in 1926 at $8,683,000. Export trade in motion- 
picture machines and projection apparatus is also rapidly increasing 
in importance and reached a value of $815,000 in 1926. 


Table 3.—Exports of Machinery, Other Than Vehicles 


Notr.—Data as to the more specific classes of industrial, electrical, and agricultural machinery are 
presented in Tables 10, 20, and 25. 


{Value in thousands of dollars] 


Group and commodity 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


Total machinery exports_2--L-_.1-.-22--. 408, 207 | 234, 593 | 282, 369 | 311, 623 | 368,026 | 400, 036 
Industriabmachinenyse= cose - on eee eee 243, 672 | 129,910 | 141,651 | 145, 435 | 172,912 | 179, 556 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_.__| 88,931 | 53,147 | 59,927 | 69,828 | 73,790 | 84, 226 
Aoteultaral maAchinerys =. — acu eeceme es 46,127 | 26,167 | 50,570 59, 824 77, 565 | 85, 667 
Office machinery and appliances______.-..-_-____- 17, 934 | 17,386 | 21,728 | 26,425 33,859] 36,311 

Accounting and calculating machines________- 2, 653 2, 048 38, 365 5, 965 8, 226 8, 700 
Addressing and duplicating machines________.|..-__-__- 221 422 518 641 431 
cPaPewriters and Marts-cs. 5 Ss tooo ce ke 12, 431 11,972 | 14, 362 15, 878 19,652 | 19,090 
Other office appliances....2.-..-...----..--.-. 2, 849 3, 144 8, 579 4, 064 5, 340 8, 088 
Printing machinery .ss soa. peee on wan ee eno aes ce 11, 543 7, 983 8, 493 10, 111 9,900 | 14, 276 
“Ly POSE bie MuIaCMINed—. = oS eee ee 8, 511 3, 828 3, 890 8, 530 3, 447 3, 741 
PTINGINPTOSSeS: esa eek eet eee 8, 031 4,155 4, 603 4, 825 4, 798 6, 232 
Other printing machinery and accessories__~.|.--..-.--|---------|--------- 1, 755 1, 655 4, 302 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
GENERAL POSITION—PRODUCTION 
Extent of Industrial Machinery Industry. 

The industrial machinery manufacturing industry of the United 
States includes nearly 10,000 factories usually employing more than 
500,000 workmen, and it is probably true that no two of these shops 
produce just the same sort of equipment. It is impossible to sub- 
divide the industry into types because few, if any, of these classes can 
be satisfactorily defined. 

The magnitude of the industrial machinery industry and the 
changes therein since 1914 are set forth in Table 4, which includes 
the following branches as classified by the Census Bureau: Foundry 
and machine-shop products, gas machines and gas and water meters, 
machine tools, pumps (both power and other), textile machinery, and 
engines and water wheels. Each establishment is classified according 
to its principal product; some of those included make other products 
as well as machinery, and some machinery is made by establishments 
not included in this tabulation. 
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Table 4.—The Industrial Machinery Industry 


ay alpe 
: Cost of Value of | added by 
| Estab- Wage Primary Wages | materials | products | manufac- 
Year lish- Gretses horse- ture 
ments number) power 
In thousands of dollars 
z. Ps —| ESS eh ee ; ase yt at as 
i rs SS oe eee 11,392 | 405,422 848, 749 | 274, 432 405, 159 978, 064 572, 905 
HOLO TE oe. 5s25- 225. ee 12, 483 666, 979 1,413, 335 | 856,442 1, 317, 008 3, 200, 184 1, 883, 176 
LOD) Jost see aoe Uke 10, 364 425, 728 Q) 547, 628 869, 748 2, 053, 609 1, 183, 860 
WOOSS t fusie. 22 ¢-4e13i¢3 9, 848 586, 994 1, 610, 604 834, 416 1, 200, 253 3, 009, 118 1, 808, 865 
L200 oped ees oan ee 9,445 537, 080 1, 921, 454 790, 489 1, 186, 419 2, 998, 259 1, 811, 840 


1 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 
Souree: Bureau of the Census, 


Chart I—VALUE OF PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURED 
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It is interesting to note that the number of horsepower available per 
workman increased from 2.1 in 1914 to nearly 3.6 in 1925. Similarly 
the value added by manufacture per workman, which in 1914 was 
$1,410, by 1925 had increased to $3,370, a striking testimonial to the 
advance in manufacturing efficiency shown by the industry. It is 
also significant that the ratio of the value added by manufacture to 
the cost of materials increased slightly between 1914 and 1925. 

Chart I and Table 5 show the types of machinery represented in the 
above totals. It will be noted that in almost every instance the 1925 
volume and the 1923 volume were well above the 1921 and the 1914 
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production, but between the years 1923 and 1925 the trend has been 
uncertain in particular branches although the total for the industry 
indicates marked progress. Allowance should, of course, be made for 
the general change in price levels between 1914 and 1925. 


Table 5.—Value of Principal Classes of Machinery Manufactured, Other Than 
Electrical and Agricultural 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Class 1914 1919 1921 1923 1925 
Engines ERE ESE S thom a eee Sa ee eee ee ee ee 97, 835 | 501, 674 186, 488 | 266, 285 | 322, 944 
Machine tools, including parts and attachments ___._______- (2) 179, 747 | 61,935 | 182,423 | 126, 243 
Pumps and pumpingamachinerye: — 2-220. 2-25 -222 e ae ee 27,457 | 66,456 | 69,255 | 92,815 | 122, 781 
extile:machinery and parts.—. sss. 222-522 - -ssece (2) 118, 044 | 115, 167 | 127, 406 | 109, 354 
Refrigerating machinery 2 tant Ue Ak ae er 10, 522 | 30,667 | 33,174 | 36,542 | 62,593 
Elevators and elevator machinery~-.-..__.-...._..______.2.- 17,288 | 70,187 | 40,981 | 55,498 | 47,430 
Ol-wellsmachinonye: 20 80.250 22. eee ee 10, 569 | 28,351 | 27,415 | 52,158 | 47,299 
CLAN OS=e ae eraeene ei NE ere, NET Ag ab as 4,194 52, 534 20, 445 42,197 | 43, 936 
Metal-working machinery, other than machine tools_______- 17,420 | 57,541 | 19,288] 58,297] 41, 563 
Weood-workine marhinery.0202 2. oe eo ee 13, 393 | 36, 768 25,682 | 44,447 | 39, 620 
Mining machinery, exclusive of oil-well machinery ________- 13, 254 | 51,243 | 30,290 | 47,590 | 34,827 
PATIZCOMIDTOSSOUS see eae fn ae o> eee eee ee se 5,158 | 18,650 | 15,729) 27,762} 29, 473 
ROmerShOMGls seenee ete cee a aie Be ee ee ee oie ee (2) 12,454 | 12,858 | 23,684 | 26, 609 
Roadamakinemachines: 6: obs Oe ee ese ed 3,545 | 15,778 | 17,858 | 24,264 | 26,297 
Meters: £08 ONG WOLOls-s-=222- =. dee es aS ceee ae ase ses eee sd 11, 638 (3) 18,181 | 21,716 | 25, 182 
ora hye ACKINGSs a te ee a ee as ee 7, 565 13, 891 12, 983 19, 077 24, 198 
Paper mill and pulp mill machinery _..___-._.-._.<.2..--<_- 8,588 | 27,421 | 31,581 | 18,736 | 21, 209 
Dredging and excavating machinery_______.___________-___- 2. 969 9, 108 4,991 | 16,622] 19, 232 
IB EKOLS OCH ONy ae sata ae ne ee ee te 2, 555 9, 359 10, 560 14, 451 17, 212 
IBID Worse Atiditans 200 ot 222 ee eee ee ee (2) 12, 141 12,518 | 14,386] 16, 210 
if 


1 Steam or internal-combustion engines, water wheels, and parts, not including steam boilers, made for 
sale as separate units. 

2 Not reported separately. 

3 No comparable data. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
Employment. 

Table 4 indicates the broad trends in employment for the different 
census years, while Table 6 shows monthly changes in employment 
for the foundry and machine-shop industry since 1920 as reported 
by the National Industrial Conference Board. I[t will be noted that 
up to October, 1926, there was an almost consistent increase in the 
volume of employment since August, 1924, but conditions became 
more unsatisfactory during the latter part of 1926. 


Table 6.—Index Numbers of Employment in Foundry and Machine-Shop 
Products Industry 


Period of one week in— 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
ERIE SE oe 2 Meee bee Sy ne ES LS TT Tieat ee RUE Le 76.4 54.2 87.8 81.4 75.2 eel 
MODIUAT Ys ee soe ee es a ee eee see Se ees see eee je 27289) 56.5 88. 4 82.2 74.9 81.6 
WG iis een ee ne Oe ee ce ce eee [Mee aneG 72601 eee Ore emu oie 4s SODA yarn 7516 83.5 
AUTO ore a ae ee oe We, een Ie re ot IS Be Sl Saas 61.0 62.3 91.7 81.3 75.2 84.0 
SM NCIS i np ar re ace hae Za Seah a Ce | pap Re 57.2 65.7 92.4 80.0 74.1 83. 5 
THOS ete tee eee eh Sa Roe ES Soe 100.0] 55.2 68.8 92.7 76.4 73.6 83.3 
Gy see eo Pann oS Soe eS See 5g Tok tee! 100. 6 61.2 72.1 91.9 73.3 74.1 82.0 
ANICUISE CUS ¢ 22. Seta 2 eee ep cae ut eco 100. 7 49.7 73.6 91.2 70.5 72.9 80.6 
Septeniber = 45-2 2222e5. see Se elutes 100. 7 49.7 75.8 90. 5 70.9 73.6 80.9 
Octohensee: Sea = Sees a eee Se a RSS 98. 3 51.0 79.4 90. 6 73.3 74.0 2.7 
ANOWORVIER . SADIE Lobe doe ae eet ce ist 93. 2 53. 5 82.5 86.4 72.6 74.9 78.7 
Décembers=2 2 2es- se Ve eo Bee se Pe 86. 2 55.1 85.3 85.0 73.4 76.1 77.5 


Source: National Industrial Conference Board (Inc.). 
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Foundry Equipment—Machine Tools. 

The sales of equipment used in the manufacture of machinery 
probably indicate in a general way the expansion of the industry as 
a whole, being a measure of the demand for increased capacity in 
that industry and indirectly suggesting the rate at which the industry’ 
is expanding. Table 7, based upon reports by 11 members of the 
Foundry Equipment Manufacturers’ Association in 1922, 1923, and 
1924, and 13 members in 1925 and 1926, shows that sales of such 
equipment in 1926 were higher than in 1925 and were above the 
level of the three preceding years, suggesting a marked effort on the 
part of our machinery manufacturers to increase the efficiency of 
their operations. 


Chart II—NEW ORDERS FOR MACHINE TOOLS: BETWEEN 50 AND 60 
REPORTING FIRMS 
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Table 7.—Sales of Foundry Equipment Reported by Members of the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 


Nore,—In thousands of dollars. Data for 1922, 1923, 1924, are reported by 11 members; for 1925 and 1926, 
by 13 members. Total sales in 1925, 11 members reporting, "$4, 665,300. 


Month 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 Month 1922 | 1928 | 1924 | 1925 1926 
Total____| 2,921 | 4,882 | 3,747 | 4,749 | 5,255 || June_________- 340 441 295°) 355.) 1435. 

| | Ulysse 226 382 202% 9395.) Sob 

Januaryssoee 120 | 454 417 328 | 451 || August____-_- 297 377 237 | 337) 404 
February- 98 408 387 355 487 || September -___ 189 246 219 326 355 
March. 254 464 388 482 527, |) ‘October. 2-6 276 345 260 432 410 
Aprile: 243 530 375 370 437 || November__--| 262 260 285 596 360 
INES ee Bere 324 509 285 347 | 451 || December---_- 291 427 398 426 | 583 


Source: Foundry Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 
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New orders reported by the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Associations, show an increase of about 8 per cent over 1925 (Table 8), 
which also was very much above the levels of the previous years. 
This increase in new orders indicates that equipment in American 
foundries and machine shops is being much improved. 


Table 8.—Machine Tools: Index of Value of New Orders 


Notr.—Made up from reports of dollar figures of gross new orders reduced to percentage of average 
monthly shipments for years 1922-1924 as 100, from between 50 and 60 firms, said to represent about one- 
third of the industry. 


Month 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924) 1925 | 1926 | Month 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
Year_......-| 37.8] 76. 7/184. 4) 94. 1/150. 0} 162. 1)| June_.-__-___- ~--| 42. 2} 86. 6/113. 3] 64. 0/158. 8]186. 0 
’ ) | We clive eee wet 3 26.0| 90, 1/117. 0) 73. 0/153. 4/173. 3 
January.= 2-42.22! | 41,3) 44, 9/126. 8/112. 2/104. 2| 145.3|| August___________ 31. 6) 78, 6/150. 5) 71. 1/161. 2\166. 9 
Febriary- --- 2.2. | 42.9) 44. 5/128. 3/121. 9 113. 7) 145. 5|| September--_---- 25. 3) 96, 1/138, 7| 73. 5/149. 4|194. 3 
Wranrch ss eesse 46. 2} 48. 2/184, 5)131: 2,133. 9| 183. 2/| October___------- 35. 3) 93, 7\113. 5) 95. 0/207. 8/195. 4 
ADT. So: Sek Se 41. 5) 62. 4/138, 1/106. 6 130. 9; 133. 7|/| November------- 34, 9} 95. 2/141. 1] 88, 7/188. 9)174. 7 
Mayers. Sarees 44. 4| 75, 4/141. 2) 88. ZAe5. 4| 112. 3]) December--__----- 41. 7/104, 1/119. 4/104. 2/162. 4/184. 4 


s PAS oo eeie eee of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, compiled by National Machine ool 

The demand for machinery is also related to the demand for indus- 
trial building. The following table shows that the floor space and 
the value of contracts for new industrial buildings have been increas- 
ing steadily during recent years, which, of course, necessitates a large 
amount of new factory machinery. The values refer only to the 
building and not to the equipment. 


27 States 36 States 
Year 5 
Floor space Value Fioor space Value 
Square feet Square feet 


180, 900, 000 | $482, 424, 000 |_- 
153, 268,000 | 512,924,000 |_- 
127, 830,000 | 588, 965, 000 |__ 
35,771,000 | 173,316,000 |__ 
BAO ROOOE bue26 4000; 000M ee seem atu Can ne nee 
62, 205,000 | 378,815,000 | 73,421,000 | $443, 186, 000 
40, 967,000 | 285,137,000 | 50,033,000 | 355, 269, 000 
58,719,000 | 413,321,000} 67,478,000 | 462, 741, 000 
67, 764,000 | 566,326,000} 78,790,000 | 651, 106, 000 


Progress in Simplification. 

Various groups in the industrial machinery field have found that 
simplification and standardization help greatly to reduce cost of 
production through improved service, less idle equipment, more 
efficient labor, and less capital tied up in raw materials. Simplified 
practice recommendations have been completed for milling cutters, 
die-head chasers, and carbon brushes and brush shunts, and simplifi- 
cation programs are under consideration for a number of subjects, 
including punches and dies, heavy loading cranes, metal spools and 
reels, drills, and reamers. A large number of items were suggested 
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to the Division of Simplified Practice and the National Committee on 
Metals Utilization as being in need of simplification and standardiza- 
tion. Among these were bearings and bushings, storage batteries, 
conveyor chains, coal and ash handling machinery, textile machinery, 
machine tools, expansion lathe mandrels, electric circular hand saws, 
shafting and pulleys, arbors for drill chucks, and material-handling 
equipment. 

Technical Developments. 

Attention has been called to the increasing efficiency of production 
in the machinery industry, and elsewhere in this volume there are 
many references to corresponding progress in other industries. Such 
progress is largely the result of more efficient methods of production 
and better management, which in turn commonly require improved 
machinery. Since the armistice there has been an intense effort 
toward technical improvement in all branches of machinery using 
and producing industries which is directed toward the reduction of the 
cost of production and distribution and to an increase in productivity 
per capita. This is generally recognized as applying particularly to 
the machine-tool industry, but is found perhaps to a more marked 
degree in the petroleum, cement, and many other industries. The 
manufacturers are constantly studying to improve their methods, and 
the machinery manufacturers are cooperating by rapidly developing 
equipment that will serve these purposes. 

In the woodworking industry, for example, there is a tendency to 
develop machinery that will manufacture more accurately than has 
previously been the case and also there is a tendency to combine, in 
one machine, work that formerly required two or more operations. 
Stationary machines have been refined and improved in design while 
the electric drive has been adapted to portable machines. In the 
petroleum industry improvements have been introduced into the 
equipment for drilling, pumping, and refining, which, together with 
the research into the properties of these fuels, have resulted in a 
larger production of gasoline per barrel of crude oil. Progress is 
also reported in connection with hydro-electric equipment. The 
year has also shown great progress in the employment of oil engines, 
especially in marine service. There has been marked development 
in the standardization of equipment of this character. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


Exports from United States. 

Further growth was shown by our machinery exports during 1926, 
although this increase was very small. Since 1922 there has been a 
continuous expansion of industrial machinery exports. 
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Table 9.—Value of Total Exports of Industrial Machinery 


NotE.—Totals in this and subsequent tables have been revised to include all, and only items classed 
as industrial machinery under the new classification adopted January 1, 1926. 


| | 
Year 1 Value Year! | Value | Year! Value 
= x E (noe EOD Fn EL de 
ren RR SRG Ee Rectal os $56, 807,.156.|| 1916....-...-.----, $156, 331, 210 || 1921-.._..-..------ | $243, 671, 517 
TOT Se, AERIS ETE 74,949, 880) ||| 1917.20... | “204° 404’ 74 || 1929..7 1.0 | 129) 910, 236 
1Q1D oe tee re rae TO ROOMS ae |; 982,808; 151.|| 1998... s--aclece | 141) 651; 109 
(1s en Oe OTRUSSrA60r || 1OLseenten aa ae | 990, 582,872 || 1994... | 145,435, 032 
OTe: Soe Ee ere 86/126, 1620) |l) 1919 aac nme | 295,570,981 || 1925..___._________| 172, 911, 903 
{OTS oo eee BO; 1004988)1| 1920 keane kt ae 2 | 360, 701,647 | 1026-— ns | 179, 556, 215 
| 


1 Fiscal years to and including 1918. Also calendar year for 1918 and thereafter. 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Neither Great Britain nor Germany has been able as yet to attain 
their pre-war volume of machinery exports and the development of 
our export trade has taken place in the face of most vigorous compe- 
tition from manufacturers of other countries. By comparing Tables 
4 and 9 it is possible to estimate the percentage of American machinery 
that is exported, which was about 9 per cent for 1914 and 1919, about 


Chart III. VALUE OF TOTAL EXPORTS OF INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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12 per cent for 1921, and 6 per cent for 1925. Unquestionably, there 
is a great unsatisfied market for American machinery in foreign coun- 
tries, and it is anticipated that this ratio will improve rapidly when 
conditions in various foreign countries become more favorable. 

Table 10 shows the value of exports of various kinds of industrial 
machinery since 1921. Particularly noteworthy are the increased 
exports of internal combustion engines, and of various types of con- 
struction and conveying machinery, mining and quarrying machinery, 
and oil-well machinery. 

More than one-third of our industrial machinery exports in 1926 
was shipped to Latin America, a condition that has continued for 
about three years and is a striking testimonial to thedevelopment 
that is taking place in that area. In contrast, there has been a rather 
sharp decline in the volume of trade with Asia and Europe. ‘Tables 
11 and 12 show the changes that have taken place in the geographical 
distribution of industrial machinery exports since pre-war years. 
Canada continues to be the most important single market for Ameri- 
can machinery of this character, and the trade in 1926 amounted 
to $36,000,000, about 27 per cent more than in 1925. Exports to the 
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United Kingdom and Mexico, which rank next in importance, declined 
slightly in 1926, and the value of equipment sold to Cuba and Ger- 
many was only about one-half as great as in 1925. There is reason 
to believe that, were funds available, a much greater volume of 
American machinery would be absorbed by Germany. Exports to 
Venezuela and Rumania, on the other hand, more than doubled and 
sales to Chile, Colombia, and many other countries were also much 
larger. 
Table 10.—Value of Exports of Principal Classes of Industrial Machinery 
{In thousands of dollars] 


Class 1921 1922 1923 1924 | 1925 1926 
Industrial -machinerysses.4s- 40252245 22- 224 243,672 | 129,910 | 141,651 | 145,485 | 172,912 | 179, 556 
Steam engines and parts, except locomotives_-.---| ° 6, 668 8, 460 8, 238 9, 060 9, 723 9, 599 
OCOMOUUNVeS!..-2-22t cewancoters soesoe seas s eee 33, 696 8, 664 4, 422 5, 649 7, 022 5, 113 
Internal-combustion engines, except for automo- ‘ 
biles;-tractors, and: aircrait so 2592222 =e ee eee eee 23, 711 6, 305 8, 354 8,463 | 10,773 | 13,388 
Construction and conveying machinery: | 
Excavators and parts, and accessories_---_---- 2, 281 1, 390 1, 518 2, 233 4,018 5, 730 
Road-making,equipment--.--. --..--2_-...=.2 921 |. 1,195 1, 430 1, 688 
Craneseia.: 3) 2255. ee es 803 1, 304 1, 379 1, 585 
Hoist and derricks, except mining_- 784 886 ree; 1, 237 
Elevators, freight and passenger--_-- 842 789 761 938 
Other equipment and parts_--_--_.---------. 4, 255 4, 253 4, 078 5, 868 
Mining and quarrying machinery-_.-_------------ 10,137 | 10,078 | 10,562 | 14,857 
Oil=wellimiachinery=-s.-s2-ss-2 eee 6, 626 6,399 | 10,249 | 15,306 
Pumping machinery and parts_--- 5 7, 462 7, 119 7, 593 8, 187 
Metal-working machinery___.--_--- 13,105 | 14,590; 22,037 | 18,866 
Textile machinery.2.seceeaoseaeueae 9, 044 8,752 | 11,489 | 10,401 
Sewing machines and parts-_----.--- 10,905 | 10,515 | 10,634 | 10,175 | 
Shoe machinery, except sewing----- 1, 324 1, 473 1, 370 1, 353 
Sugar-mill machinery. -..---.------- 6, 023 8, 305 8, 270 4, 043 
All other industrial machinery .-.....-.-2..------ 46,888 | 44,374 | 50,350 | 51, 220 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 11.—Exports of Industrial Machinery, by Regions of Destination 
[Value in thousands of dollars] 


Destination 19101 1913! 1919 1924 1925 1926 
Grand totale heats 20 ie ee eee 2 56, 807 | 297,038 | 295, 571 | 145,485 | 172,912 | 179, 556 
Canada, Newfoundland, etc__-._.---------------- 12,745 | 27,214} 42,456 | 24,603 | 28,683 | 36, 271 
Europe-.--_-- Setnae Seca paw ens ae Shae ews see wees 17, 895 | 30,940 | 102, 914 34,571 | 49,197 | 42, 384 


7,318 | 18,244 | 26,207 | 22,360] 32,674] 41,342 
7, 507 7,350 | 11,050} 14,483) 15,864] 14, 559 
3, 280 5,717 | 22,110} 14,088 | 15,721 8, 960 


18,105 | 26,311 | 59,367] 50,931 | 64,258 | 64, 861 
7,265 | 74,607 | 25,186 | 19,182 | 21,935 


3, 711 5, 965 6, 290 6, 974 8, 349 
1,597 | 10, 244 3, 853 4, 608 5, 755 
1 1 2 


19 10 
Percentage to: Per cent | Per cent | Per cent| Per cent| Per cent | Per cent 
Canada, Newfoundland, ete___.___._________- 22.4 28.0 14.4 16.9 16.6 


31.5 31.9 34, 8 23.8 28.5 23. 6 


31.9 27.1 20. 1 35. 0 37.2 36.1 
(pat 7.5 25, 2 17.3 Lia 12.2 
4.4 3.8 2.0 4.3 4.0 4.6 
2.7 1.6 3.5 2.6 2.7 3. 2 


1 Years ended June 30. 

? The years 1910 and 1913 are not strictly comparable with later years, owing to the inclusion in both 
years of “Cash registers, parts of’’; in 1910 also were included “‘ Adding and calculating machines,” ‘“‘Cream 
separators,’’ “‘Gasoline-marine engines,” “Lawn mowers,” and “Typesetting and linotype machines,” 
all of which items are not classed as industrial machinery and were not separated in the earlier years, but 
were included with the items ‘‘ All other machinery and parts of” and “All other engines and parts of,” 
which items are classed as industrial machinery in all years shown in this table. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Table 12.—Exports of Industrial Machinery, by Countries of Destination 


’ {Value in thousands of dollars] 


| ——— 

Country 1913 1925 1926 ; Country 1913 1925 1926 
Total, all countries_| ! 97,038 | 172,912 | 179, 556 412 1, 595 2, 099 
913 3, 850 2, 052 
Canada. ssseseaee eee 27,081 | 28,411 | 36,003 921 | 2,194] 1,435 
United Kingdom.__-.-- 11,475 | 20,220 | 19, 433 529 1, 190 1, 401 
IWiextos. cee onee ees ae 5, 628 12, 813 11, 785 276 510 1, 350 
Venezuela 498 4, 284 8, 521 1, 333 991 1, 060 
Chilev oes 1,161 5, 105 8, 024 109 1, 054 1, 036 
Japan : 3, 605 6,735 | 27,913 427 1, 048 897 
Argentina 2, 817 7, 480 7, 048 895 1, 103 805 
Wustraliges oases seek 3, 144 5, 696 6, 884 413 617 773 
Cuda aes ae Soe 4,417 | 13, 221 6, 632 142 741 756 
Colombias 2222-2222. <2: 828 3, 620 5,8 1, 040 1, 231 711 
Er VAl DR ee a 6, 359 7, 278 5, 72 769 581 683 
Fiance: Meee 3,688 | 6,222] 4,709 301 720 683 
Russia in Europe-__----- 3, 236 3, 894 4,389). \ ‘Salviadore = oo sede sea 172 529 628 
British South Africa____| 1, 098 3, 193 4,145 || Guatemala___ 189 764 555 
807 2, 848 8,995 || Norway------ 280 512 505 
622 3, 567 3, 402 || Nicaragua___- 187 498 317 
5, 558 6, 107 3, 298 || Switzerland__ 81 403 212 
427 2, 148 S187 | PAU otherees s 2-52. see 3, 539 7, 184 8, 167 

1,661 | 2,754] 2,592 : 


1 Includes cash registers, parts of, not separately shown for 1913. 
2 Includes ‘‘ Chosen.” 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
International Machinery Trade of Leading Foreign Countries. 

Great Britain and Germany are our most important competitors 
in the machinery markets of the world. Table 13 shows that the 
quantity of industrial machinery exported by the United Kingdom 
in 1926 was less than in 1925, which probably can be attributed to the 
British coal strike. It will be noted that the tonnage exported was 
only about 456,000 tons as compared with 724,000 tons exported in 
1913. Values are considerably higher in recent years than before 
the war, but this is owing largely to the difference in price levels. 


Table 13.—Exports of Industrial Machinery from the United Kingdom 


[Quantity in tons of 2,240 pounds; value in thousands of pounds sterling. Average exchange rates of the 
pound: 1913 (par), $4.866; 1924, $4.417; 1925, $4.829; 1926, $4.858] 


1913 1924 1925 1926 
Class Q Q Q Q 
uan- uan- uan- uan- 
tity Value tity Value tity Value tity Value 
Totalses se eee set eee 728, 644 | 25,868 | 437,545 | 40,468 | 491,153 | 44, 759 455,710 | 41, 800 
Rail locomotives and parts !__-____ 47,121 2,782 | 23,563 | 2,496 | 30,437] 3,250 | 33,968 3, 622 
Textile machinery__---._----- ~__.|178,097 | 8, 282 | 103,618 | 10, 831 | 128,107 | 12,157 | 101, 543 9, 957 
Boilers and boiler-house plant___-_- 268,612 | 21,778 | 55,398 | 2,632 | 55,791 | 2,802 | 57,665 2, 923 
Prime movers (not electrical) ----_- 181,906 | 9,990} 50,695 | 4,725 | 56,787 | 5,424) 48,277 4, 723 
Metal-working machine tools___-_- 16,556 | 1,009 | 11,995 | 1,362 | 14,291 1, 561 13, 664 1, 535 
Other machinery ®.- 2... ::-.-..- 231,352 | 2,028 | 192,276 | 18,422 | 210, 740 | 19,565 | 200,593 | 19,040 


1 Quantity is that of locomotives only; value includes locomotives and parts, except axles, tires} and 
wheels. 

2 Boilers only. : ’ ‘ ; . 

3 Includes sewing machines and printing machinery, but excludes typewriters, electrical machinery, 
airplane and automobile engines, and agricultural machinery. 


Source: British Trade Returns. 
Table 14 shows changes in the exports of Germany. Owing to the 
fluctuations in the value of the mark, it is impracticable to give 
42874—27-——28 
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statistics on a money basis. The quantity exported is still far below 
the pre-war level, although there has been consistent growth since 
1924. It should be noted that these returns exclude “reparations in 
kind,” which might modify the conclusions slightly. After the stabi- 
lization of the mark and the inauguration of the Dawes plan, German 
manufacturers found competition in export markets more difficult, 
but their foreign sales are slowly expanding. 


Table 14.—Exports from Germany of Certain Representative Classes of 
Machinery 


Note.—Includes all classes of machinery except electrical, agricultural, printing, typewriters, calculating 
machines, and engines for the propulsion of vehicles. 


[In metric tons of 2,204.6 pounds] 


Article 1913 1923 1924 1925 1926 
| | ates 
Wotali fe. ni. Fee. ato SS eo ee eee 505, 968 | 271,978 | 240,179 | 316,807 | 337, 202 
Railroad locomotives and tenders_._._..--22=s.___-_-_<-== 54, 445 | 17,163 | 17,177 | 22,574 | 17,128 
Steantenvines _ Ss sss Soe kOe Foe ee ee eee 7, 481 1, 492 833 2, 028 1, 801 
Stesmand. eas turbines ses hae ee 1, 627 785 146 825 1, 003 
Wiater-power machinery: --- = _=_-. ee ee See 5, 248 1, 584 1, 084 2, 058 1, 937 
Stationary internal-combustion engines_____...___.-__----- 29, 113 19,108 | 12,988 | 23,012 | 23, 680 
Stationary, movable, and floating cranes ! : 9, 222 3, 367 2. 828 5, 487 8, 916 
‘Meoxtile: machinery. --*.- 2-2. | 51,663 | 31,314 | 29,445 | 38,441 | 41, 628 
Metal-working machinery --____ 74, 336 | 35,632! 34,0388 | 45,183 60, 621 
Wood-working machinery - -- 12,222 | 12,879 9,608 | 10,323 9, 229 
Sugar imachinery = ----=----- -- 17, 283 2, 319 2, 878 6, 217 6, 141 
Pulpand papermachinery-—s-e--as_ 22 oe ee ee ee 10, 668 4, 050 4, 413 7, 442 7, 829 
Pumpsiand hydraulic machinery 225.2. ee 10, 272 5, 825 5, 343 7, 331 7, 426 
Grain-milling machinery (except cleaning)________________- 13, 944 8, 357 5, 696 6, 408 5, 872 
Machines for sorting, washing, crushing, and shaping coal, 
OLEsANG'StONe se_keees La. eee eS eR eee ae 13, 704 2, 897 2, 574 4, 248 4, 744 
Otherindusirial machinery tats = ot ae ee 194, 740 | 125, 206 | 111,128 | 135, 280 | 189, 247 


1 Pumps, hammers, blowers, refrigerating machines, hoisting and conveying machinery directly con- 
nected with steam engines, turbines, and other power machinery (except electric motors) are included 
under ‘‘ Other industrial machinery.’’ 


Source: German official trade returns. 

France is becoming much more important as a machinery exporter. 
One of the results of the war has been to greatly increase the French 
steel-making capacity, which creates a certain demand for machinery 
and also provides the materials from which it is made. Thisis also 
having the effect of placing French manufacturers in a position to 
export. During the first half of 1926 the depreciation of the frane 
tended to stimulate these exports, but in the latter part of the year 
the franc appreciated and efforts were made to stabilize the currency 
which had an adverse effect upon trade. The machinery exports 
from France have been (in metric tons) as shown in the following 
statement: 


POUBY JIG Ce Jee ne ee ee Gd 68, 134 
| )7 Saag he RG ORC Yk et eS ea 68, 994 
LOD5 ec Ne Sd eS ee ne a 77, 396 
10260 rate ce ooo clas oe tee eee 100, 191 


Owing to changes in the boundary, it is scarcely practicable to 
compare pre-war exports from France with those of recent years. 
It will be noted that French exports are small compared with those of 
either Germany or Great Britain, although they have recently 
shown a considerable expansion. 
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RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS 


The locomotive and car building industries of the United States 
supply practically all of the equipment for its entire railway system, 
comprising about 250,000 miles of line. The United States ranks 
first in the manufacture of railway cars and locomotives, a position 
which is the natural result of its advantages in production of iron and 
steel products and of the great extent of its railways. 

Establishments engaged primarily in the locomotive industry 
manufacture chiefly steam locomotives, but produce also a small 
number of electric and internal-combustion locomotives. Car manu- 
factures include passenger, dining, sleeping, mail, baggage, express, 
and other cars for passenger traffic and various types of freight cars. 
Many new locomotives and cars are built by railway repair shops in 
addition to their great volume of repair work. The electrical machin- 


ery industry produces large numbers of electric locomotives. 


Table 


15 presents census data for establishments primarily engaged in the 
industries specified. 


Table 15.—Railway Equipment Industries—Census Statistics 


RAILROAD LOCOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


Wage : z 
Estab- f Primary Value added 
= * earners 7 Cost of Value of : 
Year Lee (average slat Wages materials products oe ae 
m2 number) ge 
} - —-— —— _— 

LOQ4a rae sarees! 15 | 24, 806 29, 806 $15, 798, 432 $27, 702, 930 $59, 552, 092 $31, 849, 162 
TLOOO Te Nome 2s) 16 | 14,909 35, 102 8, 914, 266 15, 059, 983 31, 582, 302 16, 522, 319 
ROIs eek TO") 17,398 50, 373 11, 085, 375 23, 546, 118 43, 374, 141 19, 828, 023 
TOION Se peep! 17 26,715 | 96, 504 38, 798, 641 72, 375, 950 156, 269, 730 83, 893, 780 
LOSE eee ee 22 16, 583 (1) 20, 472, 715 55, 411, 656 102, 023, 358 46, 611, 702 
ODS epee 19 30, 672 91, 214 51, 866, 976 124, 261, 528 215. 392. 951 91, 131, 423 
(VES SREY ee 18 | 12. 809 114. 209 18, 218, 843 41, 717, 142 65, 389, 134 23, 671, 992 

STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILROAD CAR INDUSTRY 

| 

I gt ire Se ee RS 85 | 37,038 38. 200 $18, 938, 170 $65, 709, 610 $97, 815, 548 $32, 105, 938 
GDS Taare ce se = | 87 38, 788 63, 048 23, 087, 400 80, 998, 570 122, 019, 506 41, 020, 936 
1900 Sree ores cod | 124 | 46, 669 112, 918 29, 312. 171 83, 013, 331 131, 539, 493 48, 526, 162 
OA ee eee eo 117 58, 128 135, 898 43, 860, 606 138, 549, 938 205, 270, 622 66, 720, 684 
HONG Se ee 106 55, 218 167, 180 82, 416, 737 368, 143, 487 556, 664, 807 188, 521, 320 
103) Meee se 25 118 48, 033 (1) 70, 944, 834 211, 938, 355 340, 536, 225 128, 597, 870 
NODS sen eee os 139 80, 590 250, 102 129, 178, 010 413, 660, 102 604, 350, 341 190, 690, 239 
LOZ5 =. Seen Da Ve | 141 50, 393 248, 934 77, 246, 992 266, 053, 504 390, 771, 210 124, 717, 706 


1 Not called for in schedule for-1921. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


The value of products and the cost of materials of the railway- 


locomotive industry both decreased about two-thirds between 1923 
and 1925, and were smaller than in any census year since 1914. The 
value of products in the steam and electric railroad-car industry 
decreased about one-third in comparison with the 1923 figures, but 
exceeded 1921 by $50,000,000. These great decreases in production 
were largely explained by the fact that the railroads were engaged in 
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a comprehensive program for the replacement of equipment in 1923 
which enabled them to substantially reduce their purchases of rolling 
stock in the two following years. 


Railway Locomotives. 


The total number of locomotives built in the United States in 1926, 
according to the Railway Age, was 1,770, an increase of 485 over 
the 1925 total. Although production of locomotives for foreign 
service fell slightly below the 1925 figure, locomotive construction 
for domestic and Canadian use increased about 60 per cent over 1925. 
Unfilled orders at the close of 1926 were slightly larger than at the end 
of the two preceding years, totaling 583, of which 499 were for 
domestic service and 84 for foreign order. Locomotives installed on 
railways of the United States in 1926 totaled 2,399, and those retired, 
3,574, leaving 62,428 in active service. The number of locomotives 
in service has been declining for several years, but this is partly a 
result of the larger tractive power of the replacements. (See section 
on Transportation and Communication.) 


Table 16.—Railway Locomotives: Production, Orders, and Unfilled Orders 


Notre.—“ Production” includes output of Canadian locomotive builders from 1905 to 1911, inclusive, 
and equipment built in the railroads’ own shops from 1912 to 1923, inclusive. 


Orders Production Unfilled orders! 
Yearly average or Domes- 
year Domes- Cane Other tic and ee |Domes-| For- 
Total |tic serv- y. |foreign| Total | Cana-| © ae Total tic serv-| eign 
ice pe 2 | Service dian ic e3 | ice | service 
e service 

TOOT =VO0 hme orgs ate -| 4,218 (nee 4, 308 (6) 
1906-1910_ -| 3,489 GO). ieee » 4,860 | 4,344 | 
1911-1915_ Ceeeee na] (ey hae (4) ero |2 eee 3,619 | 3,064 
TOUGRTO20 Reese aes 4,218 | 2,175 (4) 2,043 | 4,588 | 2,629 
1O2E= 10250 ee eceaue= 1,782 | 1,450 53 229 | 2,095 | 1,759 
AQIS Re se 258 Se ae (ese eas 3, 467 @) pices ee 5,332 | 4,561 
1018 Sao ea ees 4,888 | 2,593 209 | 2,086 | 6,475 | 3,668 
OO oes acta ee a 1,170 214 58 898 | 3,272 | 2,162 
O20 Cece lea nee 2,905 | 1,998 189 718 |- 3,672 | 2,022 | 1,650} 1,447 | 1,016 431 
WOOT ore wen eee 820 239 35 546 | 1,823] 1,185 638 367 263 104 
LOZ2ES a Se es 2,799 | 2,600 68 131 | 1,534 | 1,303 231 892 826 66 
1923 woe 2 28 ee = 2,142) 1,944 82 116 | 3,785 | 3,505 280 | 1,636 | 1,573 63 
M2 een ee ae a 1,626 | 1,413 71 142 | 2,036] 1,810 226 499 447 52 
nO25 See cw seeu: 1,274 | 1,055 10 209 | 1,285 994 291 467 381 86 
LOQOS eee he tere 1,542 | 1,301 61 180 | 1,770} 1,585 185 583 499 84 


1 Monthly averages. 

2 Placed by Canadian roads with Canadian production plants. 

3 Other than Canadian, which is included in production for domestic service. 
4 Canadian orders included under ‘‘ Domestic.” 

5 Data not available. 


Pei colar visi tone SHEE Settee from Railway Age; unfilled orders from Department of Commerce, 

During 1926 there were 271 steam locomotives, valued at $5,113,000, 
exported from the United States, compared with 363, valued at 
$7,022,000, exported in 1925. The largest purchases were made by 
Brazil, British South Africa, and Canada. 
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Freight Cars. 


The number of freight cars ordered for steam railways in 1926 
totaled 70,495, a decline of over 26 per cent from the total ordered in 
1925. During the greater part of the year the freight-car market was 
stagnant. Approximately one-half of the total orders for the year 
was placed in the first two months. Canadian orders were over twice 
as numerous as in 1925, but were much smaller than in 1923 or 1924. 
Production also declined 16 per cent in 1926, and the total number of 
freight cars in service was reduced from 2,387,551 to 2,336,470. 

Exports of freight cars in 1926 decreased. to 4,462, valued at 
$3,906,000, compared with 6,171, valued at $7,153,000, in 1925. The 
principal countries to which freight cars were shipped during 1926 
were Cuba, Colombia, and Guatemala. 


Table 17.—Steam Railway Passenger and Freight Cars Ordered and Built 


Orders Production 
Year : . 
United A United On do- | On for- 
Total States eats States Total } mestic eign 
| domestic) P12 for export orders orders 
Passenger cars: | 
TOTS Wino anceee es (2) 1, 866 1, 852 14 
Nb SY eee eR LES 43 1, 955 1, 924 31 
9 22 26 1, 572 1, 480 92 
292 347 143 391 306 85 
T7814 275 38 1, 440 1, 272 168 
246 91 155 1, 314 1, 275 39 
2, 382 87 19 820 676 144 
2, 214 263 6 1, 536 1, 507 29 
2, 554 100 25 2, 213 2, 150 63 
2,191 50 76 2, 413 2, 363 50 
1, 868 236 58 2, 286 2, 184 102 
109, 792 (3) 18, 222 70, 142 58, 226 11, 916 
79, 367 (3) 53, 191 139, 643 115, 705 23, 938 
114, 113 9, 657 53, 547 108, 044 67, 063 40, 981 
22, 062 3, 837 3, 994 156, 764 94, 981 61, 783 
84, 207 12, 406 9, 056 75, 485 60, 955 14, 480 
23, 346 | 30 4, 982 46, 704 40, 292 6, 412 
180, 154 746 1, 072 67, 415 66, 289 1, 126 
94, 471 8, 685 396 | 178,166 | 175, 748 2, 418 
143, 728 1, 867 4,017 114, 902 113, 761 1, 141 
92, 816 642 2, 1388 108, 945 105, 935 | 3, 010 
67, 029 1, 495 1,971 91, 633 88, 862 2, 771 
| | 


1 Figures do not include Canadian production. 
2 Data not available. 4 
3 Canadian orders included under ‘‘ Domestic.” 


Source: Railway Age. 
Passenger-Train Cars. ; 

Orders for passenger cars totaled 2,162 in 1926 which was 7 per 
cent less than in 1925 and 19 per cent less than the record total of 
1924. Of this number, 1,868 were for American and 236 for Canadian 
use, representing a decrease in the former and an increase in the 
latter. Orders for passenger cars were irregular throughout the 
year. 

Exports of steam railway passenger cars totaled 249, valued at 
$1,324,000 in 1926, which was larger than in either of the two pre- 
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ceding years. The value of exports was almost twice as large as in 
1925. During 1926 there were 89 electric passenger cars, valued 
at $674,000, exported, compared with 56 valued at $518,000 in 1925, 
ut exports were smaller than in 1924. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


SUMMARY.—The production of electrical equipment and materials during 
1925 (the last year for which census figures are available), was valued at $1,628,- 
000,000, exceeding the total for 1923 by 19 per cent (Table 19). It is estimated 
that the value of production in 1926 was $1,800,000,000. During 1926 there were 
no appreciable general price changes. Exports of electrical goods increased 14 per 
cent in value over the previous year. Practically all important classes of electrical 
equipment, except radio apparatus, shared in the gain. 


Table 18.—The Electrical Machinery, Apparatus, and Supplies Industry 


| 
Wage ‘ Value 
Vea ae earners econts lew iaees Cost of Value of added by 
erie (average owen 8 materials products manufac- 
number) |. ? ; . ture 
| | 

1809 2 = eee 581 42,013 42, 682 | $20,579,194 | $49,458,272 | $92, 434, 435 $42, 976, 163 
i ae ees 784 60,466 | 102, 493 31, 841, 521 66, 836,926 | 140, 809, 369 73, 972, 443 
1909 522 eens 1, 288 94,972 | 157, 809 54,176,277 | 116,179,740 | 289, 427, 433 123, 247, 693 
[OIA ec soceleee 1,293 | 123,441 | 232, 162 77, 547,998 | 161,560,731 | 350, 638, 469 189, 077, 738 
AOTO) Nees eee | 1,662 | 219,051 | 438,082 | 245,459,579 | 438, 594, 304 |1,028, 503,434 | 589, 909, 130 
iA ee eS 1,558 | 168, 156 a 202, 977, 489 | 358,432,446 | 866,532,710 | 508, 100, 264 
1923 tole eS aeet eee 1,994 | 245,444 | 492,888 | 319,674,563 | 571,950, 160 |1, 349, 182,838 | 777, 232, 678 
1925) 12 oe See Ses 2,068 | 251,486 | 603,126 | 340,368,655 | 664, 941, 688 |1, 608, 843,424 | 943, 901, 736 


1 Figures include data for ‘‘electric fixtures’? and ‘‘combination gas and electric fixtures;’’ in 1925, also 
“gas fixtures.’’ 
2 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
Production by Classes. 

The only complete statistics of production of electrical machinery 
are those of the biennial censuses, the last of which now available 
relates to 1925. In Table 19 is shown the value of each of the prin- 
cipal classes of apparatus manufactured in the last three census years. 
The totals given differ from the total value of the products of the 
electrical industry shown in Table 18, because they include products 
made by establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of 
other articles and classified under other industries.. Marked in- 
creases were shown for 1925 as compared with 1923 in the value of 
output of practically every class of equipment. The exceptions were 
a sharp decline in the production of electric railway line material 
and slight decreases in output of telephone apparatus, electric signals, 
motor control apparatus, and wiring devices. While the rate of track 
extension of electric railways continued to increase at the same rate 
as in 1923, a very sharp decline in the amount of rebuilt track was 
recorded. This can be partly explained by the low replacement rate 
during the 1917-1921 period, which caused replacements to reach 
a peak in 1923. The decrease in the amount of telephone apparatus 
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resulted from the same cause; that is, the period of deferred replace- 
ments which has now passed. 

The most important increase in production of electrical equip- 
ment according to the census of 1925 was shown by radio apparatus, 
the output of which was over three times as great as in 1923. Pro- 
duction of rectifying apparatus and railway signaling apparatus more 
than doubled, and there were also very pronounced increases in the 
value of output of both primary and storage batteries, telephone 
apparatus, fire and police alarm apparatus, lightning arresters, and 
electrotherapeutic apparatus. Production of electric household 
appliances reached a total value of $77,000,000, an increase of 16 
per cent as compared with 1923. 


Table 19.—Value of Electrical Machinery, Apparatus, and Supplies Manufactured 
Nore.—Includes products made by establishments in other industries. 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Article 1921 1923 1925 
FEO GA) ape ee ee ae x ee Oh et. wes ee ee $850, 535 | $1,365,054 | $1, 628, 037 
(GONera Tae ADPAAUUIS. eo! 8 ate ee 8. eee Se eee 58, 861 99, 072 101, 921 
Transformers and synchronous converters__._.._.------------------ 42, 103 59, 115 62, 153 
Motor-generator sets and dynamotors_____-__.._..-_.__------------- 6, 311 7, 305 8, 264 
WVUOCOTS! < Set Meee ea BPO ae SERS: OIA FIO OER teh SRSA 74, 447 109, 189 113, 110 
Biaris Ole pics se Beso AY sc Mae G1 eS Yoel eae ie a 8, 611 12, 054 12, 563 
WOntrOlApUaTalusteeees ees Ee SAL ee She eee 19, 551 33, 177 31, 303 
SBC MNG IOCOINOT YES 4 ok = hg ee Be ee ee os 9, 397 8, 865 10, 331 
BUOTAE DAvOOLIOS oS” as Mae Senne See eae ibs Sa str' SR ee 48, 558 92, 843 110, 212 
RUMINAL DALLCNOS Pee eens ee ees a: ee 18, 325 25, 222 45, 036 
CAT DONS: 28> ercen Bote Sse Pe ee Pe hee a 5, 528 14, 746 13, 955 
Searchlights 6ter. sss See (Se, ones Rn, cae ee 1, 943 2,479 2, 801 
HCAMIGOSCOMLA SITIOS oe eee ieee tee ote Loot AER Se ee No arene ee 59, 728 71, 966 73, 558 
Radio apparatus: 
(AMIGO MEDOS fe Be eras Ok ne eo eee Be 1, 098 9, 824 21,171 
Otherrantorapparapissecn 26s eee no eke ee eee ee 9, 550 44,176 155, 820 
He ctifvin gap Wal ats ie ered SA: ot Les eed) eee 956 4, 251 10, 466 
Slegrapnapparatliseec=: ce eee ee ee eee. & 244 2, 086 2, 922 
Fire and police alarm apparatus 2, 404 2, 640 3, 490 
Selene piaranistuta ele. Sor Sn Pe cuseee sea ne 101, 992 90, 858 81, 510 
Industrial apparatus, not including motor-driven tools and devices_- 3, 822 6, 788 10, 283 
IHOMSGHOlG HDDINUNOhe. a. os 26 seta ee eo eee ones oeen awk 37, 671 67, 002 77, 416 
Electric measuring instmaments. 222.2. ..co2. si. te eee 21, 033 28, 221 31, 650 
Miarwmetomeni tion ApManavlss so seeee.. oo eesc] sass see eee ee 1 20, 589 131, 831 41, 854 
SADR GLa ey at CNG ee — elle RS ee ee ee ES ee ee 36, 299 57, 856 69, 759 
Raiwaysienalineappsratus..- 2.59 a2. ee So ea 11,620 14, 466 14, 030 
UISEStANICT SON OGaa we wet eo eee oe 4, 483 9, 245 10, 393 
DUST LEOLS eee eee a. Seek OL AR rs ee eed 6, 509 216, 374 217, 858 
MWiATIT) CNCOWICESE a he cae oe oo Ne eg ee had eee Ege 9 21, 806 34, 966 34, 806 
Lightning arresters, etc__ 2, 044 38, 834 5, 961 
Insthiatediwiko au dics ples tee s-eke Same. whee, re Pe EAE de J) 98, 333 184, 472 209, 586 
Mieciric railway line material __.2 5...) 12. s---<cesecezc-s------ 2, 691 8, 796 4, 240 
Condi tsiandiittingsy. 2.2. See 8 ee Ee Bey ees. 19, 346 37, 500 47, 442 
WISCEOMIEH ELM eet NOS sae ees eee ee ty.) eee arene Se 28, 142 57, 817 62, 620 
PlOctiCSicnalee. Pew et aaah beans ee ray Sob iee e e Ik SP 6, 444 7, 142 5, 081 
HIGETLOUNCLaDEULIC a DDAravuls sete a te) ea tee eee ee) aoe! 6, 820 5, 991 9, 788 
MoGherelecteicalritems.... 0 9e2r ew SS geek oe ss oe sa25 63, 276 112, 885 114, 684 


1 Figures for 1921 and 1923 not strictly comparable with those for 1925. ’ 
2 In addition, porcelain electrical supplies to the value of $21,826,971 in 1925 and $21,248,382 in 1923 were 
made by establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of pottery. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Business in 1926. 

The year 1926 has seen a continuance of great activity in the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry. The volume of production exceeded 
the previous record output of 1925. It is estimated from information 
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received from reliable sources within the industry that the value of 
output was about $1,800,000,000, or approximately 10 per cent greater 
than in 1925. Addition to existing generating plants and new con- 
struction totaled 2,400,000 kilowatt amperes. Most manufacturers 
experienced a prosperous year, with the exception of the radio indus- 
try, which overproduced. The widespread application of power 
supply to the operation of receiving sets has been the outstanding 
development in the radio field. Sales of refrigerators have shown 
an enormous growth; estimates of the trade indicate a sale of 250,000 
units in 1926, over three times as many as in 1925. 

Clocks actuated by central station supply were among the new 
products offered the householder. Sales of all types of electric 
clocks, including those already offered for office buildings totaled 
90,000 units. The sales of other appliances, such as irons, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, and other well-established household 
utilities, show an increase of 10 per cent over 1925. The lesser used 
appliances, such as ironing machines and dishwashers, show an increase 
in sales of approximately 50 per cent. 


Price Movement. 

Because of the large number of products manufactured by the 
industry and the variations in sizes, styles, and character of those 
even of a given designation, it is difficult to summarize the price 
trend as a whole. As nearly as can be determined, however, there 
was no marked price change during 1926. 


Exports by Articles. 

Exports during 1926 showed a substantial increase, as has been 
the case in every year since 1922. The value of electrical machinery 
and supplies exported was over $84,000,000, or 14 per cent more 
than in 1925. Exports were about three times as large as in 1913, 
and probably exceeded in quantity the peak shipments of 1919 and 
1920. 

Table 20 shows the value of our exports of electrical machinery 
and appliances by principal classes, but does not include a number of 
electrical items reported under other general classifications such as 
rubber and friction tape, insulated wire and cable, bare copper wire, 
iron and steel wire for electrical purposes, electrical glassware, 
electrical porcelain, and electrical carbon products. Built-in motors 
on machine tools, starting and lighting equipment of complete motor 
cars, and other items in which the value of the electrical portion is 
usually smaller than that of the remainder are also omitted from the 
totals of Table 20. 

Exports of electric locomotives were over three times as great in 
value asin 1925. Exports of telegraph apparatus more than doubled 
and there were increases of over 50 per cent in our exports of bells 
and buzzers, converting apparatus, flash lights, and primary batteries. 
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Table 20.—Exports of Electrical Machinery and Appliances, by Articles 


{Value in thousands of dollars] 


— Saal 


Item 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

SEN are Se TE oie «8 Sees ee eee ee Se EE XC 53, 147 | 59,927 | 69, 828 | 78, 790 84, 226 
Generators-an disccess0riess- 2. cen ee 4,265 | 3,978 | 4,588 | 5,365 5, 208 
Selkcontalneduighym stinipsue. corte weet e eee ve eee eS. 442 610 780 | 1,076 1151 
PTA NAT Uy DEEL ORGS See Meek ne cc een gate tee ae ee as T0838 0s 278) AFL in 2,216 3, 695 
SLOLAPE DAs terione ts nee cane ee Ponte Ais Pe Ae Eee 1,474 | 2,344 2,883 | 2,688 38, 443 
Mids gekstolohmestensy wae, Fs OT See es rene Lak eaeeee Mey OP eee 4,906 | 38,956 | 5,654) 3,491 38, 497 
Convertin Me pparatticr see oss see cee eee ee SO ee La ee eee 1, 367 999 | 1,157 967 1, 557 
SWALCNDOAKG, Panels: suare iii eee eee bene ke Hee Lee ee 2, 702 1,668 | 2,163 2,305 2, 193 
Switchessand’clreuit preakers= os 4.02 he 2 oe ee ee 1,892 | 1,796 | 2,245 | 2,424 2,618 
IPusesanduusespiockste oo ek ee ee eee 199 311 282 343 | 352 
Meters andtesting apparatust mete co. J2_ sel a ae 1, 441 1, 546 1, 991 2,143 | 2, 645 
PTOTACLIVE de VICOS ares 2 i ok ee ee ye ee a EE 678 616 920 707 709 
Motors under one horsepower_-. 2-2-2. 2 2_-- 52. ese eeeee ae 772 | 1,728 | 1,687 | 2,102 2, 000 
TEAR SOT INO LOLS Meme eet aor oe eight Se cats Ae ee 8, 535 4,792 | 4,296 | 3, 884 5, 218 
Accessories anGsparistOr MOtOLs-esco- see lees 8s ee eee 1,138 | 1,659] 1,998] 2,042 2, 730 
Starting and controlling equipment _._._..._..____.__.---_...-- 920 | 1,752 | 1,536 | 1,437 1, 598 
PlecimeIOcOmoOunyes ==. See a: a ES A en ee ee 1,078 | 3,314 | 2,243 812 2, 601 
IEHOCERICH Geen eee ee ke eS er eee 816 859 | 1,028 917 948 
dncandescenpianis. ss see mess cak ieee ee ae A ee 1,287_| 1,193 | 1,070) 1,250 1, 603 
Opher lance) see. Sake. < Tee We Nee Bd a a ae 206 235 365 244 281 
LN SN Ea Rs OE Pee | er OR a Se ee only a 254 494 776 | 1,342 2, 058 
mearchiientsvand projecpoles. < -ceae sca seer nk bel es 280 366 381 562 574 
Motor-driven household appliances__..._....__...-----.--_-.-- 642 866 888 | 1, 206 1, 744 
Domestic heating and cooking devices___-_______...--___-_----- 597 984 1, 104 1,340 | 1,722 
inqdustrialiavensrand furnaces. 2014s! 2 <2. 2. te ea 238 214 240 252 253 
“AGHerA DSU LICADDSTallissa © | 2 2 eeeie oe ee ee 586 871 1,058 | 1,415 1, 478 
FLACIO/A PALAIS 2 aa teen. = oe Sater ete Co ea eee 2,898 | 3,448 | 6,031 | 9,904 8, 794 
SE OIORT ADRS DPATOLUS. 92 60. tae i Poca ont pe eee 316 690 516 497 1,018 
sPelophoneapoaratise.. aes ae. eee eee seen ee se eee ee 4,391 | 1,125 | 8,983 | 3,719 5, 124 
RA va SIORAISNOtCle sare toe ee Bote So ae SE ed 685 734 964 803 505 
BeOLIS DU LECI ChO nce oe ee oe ee tee es laa eae 64 107 149 171 296 
TeDITION, APPArAMse os) eee SEN a ee ad 1,093 | 1,695] 1,911 | 2,708 1, 904 
imsalatin gannterialss.o= ss =o oe keae lores ok Fee eee 889 | 1,486 | 1,536 | 1,545 1,380 
Byte Sippiess 2 Asie read et ee See 2,126 | 3,447 | 3,756 | 4,838 5, 906 
Opherapparacis,l'6.\ena. ee eee ee os ee ene see 7,887 | 8, 822 | 7,938 | 6, 883 7,423 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Considerable improvement was shown during 1926 in the exports 
of heavy equipment, shipments of steam turbine generator sets 
increasing in value about 77 per cent, and rectifiers, double current 
and motor generators, dynamotors, and synchronous and other con- 
verters about 61 per cent. Exports of direct-current generators 
were greater, but those of alternating current decreased. Motors of 
over one horsepower showed a gain of about one-third, but there was 
a slight decline in exports of smaller motors. There was an increase 
of 20 per cent in the exports of starting and control equipment for 
industrial motors. 

Motor-driven household devices and domestic heating and cooking 
devices continue to find a good market in foreign countries, showing 
increases of 45 per cent and 28 per cent, respectively. American- 
made electric fans have had considerable competition with cheaper 
foreign makes, but the exports for 1926 compared favorably with 
those of the previous year. 

Shipments of radio equipment have decreased about 11 per cent in 
value during the past year, amounting to $8,794,000 in 1926. Igni- 
tion apparatus, generators of 2,000 kilovolts and over, small motors, 
and switchboard panels were also exported in smaller quantities. 
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Destination of Exports. 

The North American countries are the most important export 
markets. Canada is the largest single purchaser. Exports to Cuba 
decreased 31 per cent, while those to Mexico increased. South 
America, as a whole, bought about 48 per cent more from us in 1926 
than in 1925. The principal markets there are Brazil, Argentina, 
and Chile. The exports to Asia showed a general improvement, the 
total being greater than for the three preceding years. Japan main- 
tained its position while exports to China increased 26 per cent. 
The business with British India continued to increase. 


Table 21.—Exports of Electrical Machinery and Appliances, by Countries of 
Destination ! 


{Value in thousands of dollars. Total in 1913, $27,046,000, and in 1919, $89,926,000] 5 

Country 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Totalee.2- see e sae eS. EN Be Se eee EE) Ve oe ah se! 59; 927 69, 828 73, 790 84, 226 
RTI Del Graeme be Oke re Mee Rye ee. eek ee ne eee ee ee 11, 505 11, 393 12, 805 11, 399 
Belgium $22 Siers 1 Poo a) eS Ss. Ge ae 455 656 630 541 
dip fi a\e'c > 2 poeta Rael eel Sse WEL AG, se eS oN EN 2, 808 2, 248 1,370 841 
T perl 5 Se 8g Bekele es ee Sl 273 692 701 678 
ING THOD aT So seer te es Ne SE eS eds pe 378 548 500 529 
S palit een 5 tek ae. Re ee ey a a 1, 740 1, 506 2,148 1, 347 
IWnitedhikcingdoniss 2 ee Soc Mle ee ee eee 4, 252 4,182 5, 391 4, 938 
ATL OthGr= 2.01: Caen. Lod Oe es eae 5p eee aes 1, 596 1, 561 2, 064 2, 525 
INortheAmenica:! eek: siamese eee Se ee ee 18, 576 24, 799 26, 040 26, 228 
Canad arta sr ele on Ue ee hee ee 10, 967 13, 014 14, 363 15, 976 
INO COS See oa e ioe Naeem ee aS. oe Eee en eee 2, 871 5, 467 4, 364 4,413 
4, 086 4, 796 3, 292 
2, 232 2, 516 2, 546 
9, 209 11, 981 17, 741 
2, 543 3, 768 4, 676 
2,915 4, 001 4, 292 
1, 730 1, 750 5, 066 
570 685 1,148 
PORE Sere eran meres a Baars 08 en BR ae eee me etn 419 627 575 699 
ATW OCHOA Se oes Si eT SA EAE AT 5S ee ce a eee te 784 825 1, 202 1, 860 
AGIOS. 2 tet Fe oes Oa aed 4 Ae eh ee Ae See are 12, 542 16, 312 15, 085 17, 235 
iBritish Indias —2 22! es sccece ss aek oe ee 1, 640 1,011 1, 650 2, 144 
PIGS Sed Se AS oe oh ey We Sy Ode SR eee 1, 286 856 868 1, 096 
AR ORI 2 boa hee tk SO SL Ea) Wee ae ee > ee en ee ee 8, 244 12, 002 10, 111 210,719 
"AN Othoriee: see = Sires sa se eR Pee, Fee a pre ae eee: 1,372 2, 442 2, 456 3.277 
Ocbanige = ouleee see te ee et ee eee 5, 843 6, 545 6, 602 9, 891 
PANISTR alates oe ee hee Es ee ee ee 4, 543 5, 237 5, 104 7, 603 
INewrZealan Gd: 2 2525727 e eta 22 OS oe eA ee ey ee 1, 269 1, 272 1, 452 2, 203 
ATT Other isso. =e eee! shaun SIE VERE See A eee 31 36 47 84 
Africa 2 rs w wsess ts See tou 1, 569 1, 276 1, 783 
British South Africa ____- es 972 1, 396 1, 092 1, 409 
All other 159 173 185 324 


ss text for exports of such items as high-tension insulators, wire, etc., which are not included in this 
table. 
2 Includes ‘‘ Chosen.’’ 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Our exports of electrical machinery to Europe decreased about 11 
per cent. The United Kingdom continues as the largest purchaser 
in Europe, taking more than three times the amount which went to 
Spain, our second best European market. Shipments to Spain 
decreased 37 per cent in 1926. Our exports to France and Belgium 
continued to show decreases, amounting to 39 and 14 per cent, 
respectively. There was a 50 per cent increase in the business with 
Oceania; Australia, the principal purchaser in that region, took a 
larger amount than for several years. Our exports to Africa as a 
whole increased 36 per cent, the increase being general for all sections. 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Scope of the Industry. 

The most important articles produced by the agricultural machin- 
ery and equipment industry are those which are generally referred 
to as farm implements—plows, cultivators, harrows, seeders, planters, 
hayrakes, mowers, reapers, binders, threshers, harvesters, and other 
machines with more specialized functions. Tractors are assuming an 
increasingly important place in the output of many implement manu- 
facturers. Other items also coming within the scope of the industry 
are dairy and poultry equipment, farm wagons, windmills, farm 
engines, pumps for farm use, spraying apparatus, and barn equipment. 
The United States holds first rank among countries in the production 
and consumption of agricultural implements. 


Census Statistics. 

Census figures given in Table 22 are for the agricultural implement 
industry proper and do not include implements manufactured by 
concerns whose chief product is something other than this type of 
equipment, nor do they include concerns chiefly engaged in making 
wagons or tractors. The number of establishments has been con- 
stantly decreasing, and the number of wage earners has also shown 
a decreasing tendency. In 1925 the number of wage earners in the 
implement industry was 41 per cent less than in 1914, 47 per cent less 
than in 1919, and slightly less than in 1923. Both the total value of 
agricultural implements produced and the value added by manufac- 
ture were larger in 1925 than in any other census year except 1919. 


Table 22.—Agricultural Implement Industry! 


Wage 
Vien Ae ee Horse- Wages Cost ot ait of euenccet 
average | power | materials products ¥, 2 
ments ! number) facture 
| = = 

SUK) ees Ses pee 715 46,582 | 70,646 | $22,450,880 | $43, 944, 628 | $101, 207, 428 $57, 262, 800 
WOOO Ses ARTS 640 50,551 | 100, 601 28, 608, 615 60, 306, 519 | 146, 329, 268 86, 022, 749 
LOA Pie 8 oe See 601 48,459 | 121, 256 34, 593, 325 73, 508, 645 | 164, 086, 835 90, 578, 190 
LOLO piers tere au A 521 54,368 | 128, 249 66, 704,484 | 144,571,943 | 304, 961, 265 160, 389, 322 
ib ee eee eo D 353 30, 359 (2) 39, 835, 414 87, 267, 274 | 163, 816, 679 76, 549, 405 
Dat Sane hae 312 30, 962 | 121,975 40, 510, 534 63, 491, 886 | 151, 286, 248 87, 794, 362 
NG25 232 FS nn See 303 28,696 | 115,325 37, 387, 620 73, 850, 060 | 169, 467, 966 95, 617, 906 


1 Includes only those establishments whose products of chief value are agricultural implements. The 
decrease in the number of establishments is due in some measure to consolidations, but also to changes 
in classification. 

2 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. _ 
Production by Classes. 

The value of agricultural equipment produced in recent years is 
shown in Table 23. This table is more comprehensive than Table 22, 
in that it covers the output of farm wagons and tractors and includes 
also implements made as a secondary product of concerns primarily 
engaged in other industries. The figures for 1926 are preliminary 
but represent practically complete returns. The total value was 
$461,400,000 in 1926, which was 18 per cent more than in 1925 and 
was greater than in any year on record except 1920. There were 
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increases in all lines of farm equipment except. haying machinery, 
horse-drawn vehicles, and barn and barnyard equipment. Produc- 
tion of harvesting machinery and of harrows, rollers, pulverizers, and 
stalk cutters increased by more than one-half as compared with 1925. 


Table 23.—Value of Production of Agricultural Machinery, Tractors, and Farm 
Vehicles, by Principal Groups 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Item 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Granditotalezzrsscee - ee ese oes eee $209, 640 | $364, 854 | $323, 367 | $391,812 | $461, 400 
WAH ITACIONS Se os aoe en a ne 52,314 92, 085 82, 498 121, 050 145, 913 
otal other machinery, et0--7-.--2.--e-esee 157, 326 272, 769 240, 869 270, 762 315, 487 
Plowsigirctilisters cena eee eee nae 9, 680 24, 252 21, 030 23, 937 33, 148 
Harrows, rollers, pulverizers, and stalk cutters_-_---- 4, 734 115,582 9, 717 10, 179 | 15, 553 


Planting and fertilizing machinery 


7, 003 14, 154 14, 610 20, 890 26, 591 
Cultivators and weeders 


4,205 | 13,238] 14,648] 17,671 20, 311 


Harvesting machinery 22. sescee seen 11, 822 26, 278 29, 752 28, 386 46, 007 
Haying machinery ae ie Ber be Sle es ie ee 7, 625 15, 503 15, 767 15, 457 13, 951 
Machines for preparing crops for market or use -_---- 18, 969 31,519 24, 190 28, 488 34, 127 
PLOrse=drawnavenicles Gas. cee oe ee a ee 11, 953 24, 553 15, 537 17, 488 18, 658 
Barnand barnyard ‘equipment... 221. J-5 2255.22. 4, 536 9, 910 6, 440 8, 970 8, 692 


Al-otherfarmequipments: 2c2-26.-25 = ee 76, 799 101, 830 89, 178 99, 296 103, 449 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Table 24.—Production of Agricultural Implements (Number) 


Class 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Plows: 
668, 126 537, 595 541, 393 630, 189 
19, 299 12, 874 20, 424 24, 250 
42, 989 41, 030 38, 826 56, 087 
481, 822 378, 229 408, 705 579, 577 
43, 271 23, 710 29, 486 18, 674 
ang. 2irOw >= 2-2 eee 63, 006 58, 843 59, 830 2, 242 
Cotton planters, l-row 20, 825 24, 536 32, 139 23, 697 
Combined corn and cotton planters: 
1-row 34, 791 50, 919 52, 140 65, 235 
; 2-row.- 8, 953 5, 830 10, 787 9, 013 
Grain drills, horseiandstractor: 2.322652. _-- Sees! 30, 572 15, 579 32, 582 45, 446 
STORRS SOO UEISe one ee a eee oe eee 78, 438 75, 480 78, 552 77, 439 
Culbivatorse. 22-5 eines oie Oe oe ee See 553, 567 491, 620 611, 840 613, 331 
Graimsbinders site Sees oes oa ee As OS. oe 62, 764 55, 731 42, 405 79, 155 
Combined harvesters and threshers________--__-------- 4,012 5, 828 5, 131 11, 760 
COrn DINGeTS ste eek ee oe NES DN eee 15,719 17, 267 20, 829 26, 449 
Potato diggers: 
NO VALOT bY DOlsa- eae ena ea en See not 3 2 ee Pee 10, 099 7, 438 4, 594 7, 036 
Blowity pes sce eee 2, 525 2, 840 2, 027 3, 098 
Mo wersssies o 22s See Se 130, 374 126, 448 112, 299 112, 259 
Rakes Mayes. sess we 80, 647 77, 542 87, 616 72,537 
Loaders, hay.._...-.----- 23, 340 13, 484 15, 746 19, 793 
Grain threshers--.__------ 18, 957 10, 929 14, 923 17, 830 
Ensilage cutters (silo fillers) - 12, 846 10, 582 8, 771 8, 857 
WT OGGONICUCROLS anit Samet oe neo ne ae, SP ae : { 3, 626 . 5,841 5, 945 
Gorn'sbellotgescs sas sol ememume ae renee 45, 771 38, 967 43, 386 44,713 
Heed erinders aud crushers. 2.5.0 22 oa see oe ee ees 99, 425 93, 207 98, 051 108, 752 
Rarnm tractors; gactas ee eeew ce eis, S. Spee eee 136, 584 120, 643 167, 553 181, 995 
arm iwagons, 1and:2 horse-2s25 sesso a ee 147, 039 84, 852 108, 477 74, 693 
Croan separators <_< tes semaee nee case ee aan ne ees 162, 169 143, 977 170, 505 194, 270 
Milking-machine smits: 7 =. sae ee es Ss Sees 11, 243 12, 274 15, 004 17, 653 
Fertilizer distributers (horse) 38, 398 50, 730 68, 058 84, 407 
Internal-combustion engines, farm use 163, 910 120, 458 182, 415 177, 247 
Manure spreaders 36, 548 35, 842 53, 839 68, 989 
Incubatorsst—s sfsse Sas Y 256, 166 206, 796 161, 360 160, 753 
Broodersitas2 tae eames rec 217, 365 149, 669 135, 578 207, 009 
Water pumps, hand and windmill _- 968, 083 729, 479 858, 270 705, 015 
LOS AS ose woe Set ot ee ae 7, 755 7, 352 5, 779 5, 736 
Water-supply systems. 21, 797 58, 390 103, 777 100, 236 
Winrdint istaee sa Soe) ae end Meee te eens 76, 335 77, 393 55, 068 84, 949 
Spraying oth tsi see ee eee See eee nae Seow 203, 617 152, 261 257, 690 257, 818 


1 Includes motor cultivators and garden tractors. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 24 shows the number of implements produced by principal 
types in each of the last four years. It includes both the products of 
establishments classed under the agricultural implement industry and 
those made as secondary products by other establishments. The 
quantity of most types of agricultural implements produced was 
larger in 1926 than in any other year. 

Price Movement and Market Conditions. 


Price fluctuations in the implement industry were very small 
during 1926. For the most part the same prices prevailed as in 1925, 
and such changes as occurred were downward, resulting in a general 
decrease in the price level of agricultural implements of 1 or 2 per 
cent. The general tendency during the past three years has been 
toward a lower price level. It is difficult to measure adequately 
agricultural implement prices and their recent fluctuations, by reason 
of the many varieties of implements manufactured and the many 
types and sizes of each kind of implement. 

While it is possible to generalize as to the trend on specific types 
of implements manufactured, there may be increases in the price of 
an implement produced by one manufacturer and a decrease in 
the price of a similar implement manufactured by another. In the 
year under review some manufacturers showed no price changes 
whatever and those reported by others were very small. To illus- 
trate some of the changes, a 14-inch steel beam plow made by one 
firm showed a decrease in price of 10 per cent in 1924 and has con- 
tinued at the same price ever since. Another firm sold its 2-horse 
cultivator for $0.95 less in 1926 than in 1925, while another firm 
increased the price of a disk harrow in 1926 by $0.50. Practically 
no change occurred in the price of tractors during the year. 

During the first half of 1926 the agricultural industry in the United 
States enjoyed considerable activity. Sales were considerably 
above those for the same period of 1925, but beginning in July, 
business declined. The reasons for this slump were the unfavorable 
position of the cotton farmers in the fall, spotty conditions in the wheat 
territory, low prices and poor crops in the cotton-growing section, 
and decreased export demand. 

At the close of the year the situation was generally less favorable 
than at the end of 1925. Most firms showed a net gain in business 
during 1926, as compared with 1925, although some firms which 
enjoyed a large increase during the first six or seven months of the 
year registered a net loss for the year as a whole. In some instances 
the net gain for the’ year ran as high as 20 per cent, although the 
average increase was considerably less. Most material prices have 
not changed greatly in the past three years, and such changes as 
have occurred were not important. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 
Exports. 


A new record was established in exports of agricultural implements 
from the United States during 1926, when the total value amounted 
to $85,667,000. This figure has not been equaled in any previous 
calendar year, but was exceeded by the exports for the 12 months 
ended June, 1926, and is considerably more than double the average 
of implements exported annually during the years immediately 
preceding the war. The highest previous value of exports was 
$81,422,000 in 1920, but that was a year of abnormal demand and 
high prices, whereas the present figure is the result of a consistent 


Chart IV.— VALUE OF TOTAL EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 
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growth in quantity exported since 1922. Implement exports during 
_the first half of the year exceeded those during the latter half, as 
there was a slump during the months of October, November, and 
December. The fluctuation of implement exports since 1910 is 
shown by calendar years in Chart IV and in the following table: 


Year Value Year Value Year Value 
OD NC eae 5 a tial ae a SSL FOV OT all LOL Gee eae eee $20 pel 5;65) | elGo eee oe eer $26, 167, 288 
WOE Saeco AD 9951039) ii AQIW so 2 ayak ae See 56, 200, :700.4); 2928 G2.. 225 oe ee 50, 570, 226 
OQ S ee Seen ee AO 229504 TE TOTS oe eee ee 69; 1965030))|/ 19242 Sas Tee ee | 59, 823, 678 
TO Let oe aie ae nee 42 9908763 OO eee eee 02; 929) 02 Tolle 1925 = ey | 7, 565, 153 
10142 3e se ee es DE (Say Voda m2 0 Uae = mee eee S422. 090M 1926 25. ees oe ete 85, 666, 573 
TOU aie 32 Re EGS 72S N923.9) e021 aes see eee 46, 126, 964 
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Table 25 shows the value of exports of agricultural implements by 
classes. Exports of wheel tractors, harvesters, and dairy equipment 
were larger in 1926 than in any of the preceding four years, while 
mower exports were unusually small. 

The demand for American implements during 1926 showed a 
tendency to concentration among a few of the more important 
markets. This is indicated by the fact that 83 per cent of the total 
shipments of implements during the year were purchased by 10 
countries, while more than one-half went to the three largest buyers. 
Despite an increase of 10 per cent in the total exports, as compared 
with 1925, there were numerous decreases in shipments to the less 
important implement markets, and even to some of the larger ones. 

The largest purchasers of American implements in 1926 were 
Canada, Argentina, and France, shipments to these countries amount- 
ing to $21,845,000, $17,078,000, and $7,076,000, respectively. The 
outstanding feature of the year was the unprecedentedly large ship- 
ments to Canada, which was the largest market and which alone 
took 25 per cent of the total. Canadian purchases represent an 
increase of more than $7,500,000 as compared with 1925, and when 
contrasted with implement shipments in 1924, amounting to 
$7,500,000, demonstrate strikingly the rapidity with which the 
demand for American implements has increased in Canada during 
the past two years. Shipments to Argentina in 1926 were nearly 
$1,000,000 less than in 1925. French purchases of American imple- 
ments in 1926 were somewhat less than in 1924, but showed an increase 
of over $1,400,000 over the 1925 purchases. The increase in pur- 
chases in 1926 occurred despite the increased production of imple- 
ments in France. More than 50 per cent of the implements imported 
into France in 1926 were of American origin. 


Table 25.—Value of Exports of Agricultural Implements, by Classes 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Class 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

Ce AE ee ee Ce a See ee ee ae 26, 167 50, 570 59, 824 77, 565 85, 667 
WANs COMING ME «sae = Fe se A 778 1, 347 1, 259 1, 842 2,128 
IPG WSeea tees Ce er SE es paeeneee ee Ee ered eens 1, 538 3, 998 5, 283 7, 636 5, 542 
QT LOW Sasa ete se tee on oe SR Be ne ne 272 660 863 1, 561 1, 44 
PIA nitexs Sateen ie Pee Gael os le ie Bo 3 eons 64 130 314 642 551 
Orilistan Gd SCoderGa seo ta eet ean ee oad 296 852 1, 162 1, 811 1, 571 
VEG Wiens esas Oeee tee ee ee eaters PPL er See 983 2, 156 3, 878 2, 367 1, 211 
Lawn, hand, and power mowers -- ------------------ 438 (1) Q) 746 875 
Havara kestandateddercesce es we te ors Shes Se ee 130 256 415 691 273 
Parvesters an Gipinldersses=s95 ea, Sn fee a 2, 063 3, 911 7, 639 5, 339 7, 874 
BR reShErse soe eters gn eee eee tsa Seon ase 2, 601 6, 814 5, 515 3, 503 5, 156 
WWViOOINITSACLONS.. Bee Slee Mes i ee ae 5, 089 11, 213 13, 178 26, 142 28, 282 
IMAack-avin PtractOrseens an eo ee ce ee ee Sloe 799 1, 489 1, 492 1, 838 2, 204 
Vlovopsl seat Sass Sis 3 ee RES ae career 804 1, 364 1, 587 2, 127 1, 850 
Other an partes 29. = 2. fees Seo - Sees sece en 10, 312 16, 380 17, 739 21,320 26, 710 


1 Included with mowers. 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Tractors continue to occupy an increasingly important position in 
the implement trade of the United States and exports of tractors, 
including parts, have more than doubled since 1924 and amounted to 
$36,100,000 in 1926. Tractor exports in 1926 were 42 per cent of the 
total implement exports and most of these were wheel tractors. 
Canada, Russia, Australia, Italy, France, and Argentina are the 
largest markets for American tractors, and in all of these countries 
American tractors predominate. Purchases of wheel tractors by 
Canada increased in 1926 to a total of 8,173, valued at $6,823,648. 
This comprised the largest shipments to any country measured by 
value, but was exceeded in number by those shipped to Russia. 
Most of these shipments to Russia were made in the first quarter 
of the year. 


Table 26.—Value of Exports of Agricultural Implements, by Grand Divisions 
and Principal Countries of Destination 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Grand division and country | 1913 1924 1925 1926 
| 

Total ms eos Sec se Rese Feel er ee ee aes 42,991 59, 824 77, 565 85, 667 
WurOpe. ses.) Ss Oeste et ee ee eee 20, 237 17, 937 24, 902 26, 611 
ITancet fess PR ee AS Be 8 ES ee ee | 4,146 7, 227 5, 649 7, 076 
DbGNG SS: oa See 5 a es eee ae os ee el ee hee ee eae 426 1, 376 4, 058 4, 282 
RUSSiG IDs HULO PS ae 2 Seas ON en te = nen ee Re 6, 879 628 7, O11 6, 513 
United: K ine doi 3 sip eh Ee ER Be ee es 1, 208 1, 959 2, 467 2, 576 
ANVOChEE 2262-33 oT A ee SL ee eee 7, 578 6, 747 $717 6, 164 


1, 497 2, 139 2, 566 
1,523 892 671 
647 769 638 


695 1, 053 442 
2, 040 3, 142 2, 883 
BAC Ee aR IG AA be eS ea ee BLO tle eo I A 778 1, 232 1, 290 1, 355 
15g 9 si B aKa | ee ee eed ee 2 ae a ee ee EO ee ee 15 207 325 251 
Ey a): 10s speeh ean Ree ee ec OAD es CE AR Ran BOA LL SETA BS, GERT )  1 21 264 185 1241 
Whilippinerislandes: St ews en eee eee hee eee eer 108 189 203 | 278 
Russia in A Sia onan ee ot eee 473 242 109 | 86 
'Purkey jn-Asiats 2. oooh oe et ee ee eee 39 99 153 | 63 
JOU Ifo} dec) Pee aan a Se Rs LOR ira Bee St ie he 122 231 314 435 
Ocennias oer a od sca 2 see NOR Ses ee ee 1, 471 5, 679 6, 388 6, 439 
AUStTe lig cso t. So2 oo eee ee Oe ee ee 1, 085 4,738 4, 672 | 5, 340 
ING Wi Zealam ious se ee Se es ee 367 853 1,617 1, 058 
Alot hone: ALE 9 Se LS eS A i ee 19 88 99 | 40 
IAfrl Ca vence Sie tt 5 ae ae 2 ee eh ee ee 1, 976 3, 851 4, 804 5, 139 
IBTITISD COULD ALT Cass = eee co ene one eee 1, 650 2, 310 Peas 2, 547 
Wigeria and unis: tes - pe eae hs See se ee Seren eee (?) 935 911 1,186 
Allvotherste >. 3S GaP: 352 eee Poe See eee 326 606 ee 1, 406 

1 Includes ‘‘ Chosen,”’ 2 Included in ‘‘ All other.’’ 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Among the continents the largest purchaser of American imple- 
ments in 1926 was Europe, which took 31 per cent of the total. 
Total shipments to Europe amounted to $26,611,000, which was an 
increase of 7 per cent over those in 1925. Three-fourths of the 
European purchases were made by four countries, namely, France, 
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Italy, Russia, and the United Kingdom. Exports to North America, 
including Central America and the West Indies, amounted to 
$25,720,000, which was 43 per cent more than in 1925. Most of 
this increase was owing to larger purchases by Canada in 1926. 
Shipments to South America were confined chiefly to one country, 
Argentina, and the total exports to that continent amounted to 
$20,402,000, which was 8 per cent less than in 1925. Exports to 
Oceania, Africa, and Asia were relatively small, but showed increases 
as compared with 1925. 

Imports. 

Imports of agricultural implements into the United States have 
nearly doubled within the last two years and in 1926 amounted to 
$5,012,000, as compared with $3,094,000 in 1925. Canada is the 
principal source of imported implements, but the amount of these 
used in the United States in comparison with our total production 
of implements is so small as to be practically negligible. The 
increase in imports in the past year amounted to 62 per cent, which 
indicates, mainly, an increase in interchange of commodities between 
the United States and Canada. 


ACTIVITIES OF PRINCIPAL COMPETING COUNTRIES 


The position of the United States as the dominant factor in the 
world’s implement markets was not seriously affected during 1926. 
The French implement industry continued quite active during the 
year, but owing to a largely increased demand for implements, this 
did not unfavorably affect even the imports of American implements 
in France. The French production did not play a particularly 
important part in the export markets. The German industry 
benefited from a greatly increased domestic demand in 1926 and also 
increased its exports so that they were nearly twice as large as in 
1913. Russia was the largest purchaser of German implements 
and Italy was second, while the balance went chiefly to other 
European countries, Argentina, and British South Africa. Pro- 
duction in other central European countries showed no marked 
improvement, and the British industry has not yet recovered from 
the depression from which it has been suffering since the war. 
Canada continues to be an important factor in some export markets. 
Attempts are being made to stimulate the production of implements 
in Australia, which may have a considerable effect on the imports 
of implements from the United States. 
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AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


SUMMARY.—The year 1926 started very auspiciously, and during the first 
five months production far exceeded the corresponding period of the previous 
record year 1925. Model changes by many of the important producers and 
depression in some of the agricultural districts slowed down buying in the second 
half of the year. In spite of these factors, the total 1926 production of 4,464,743 
passenger cars, busses, and trucks represented an increase of 3 per cent over 
that of the preceding year. Exports of automobiles held up well throughout the 
year, as the total value of all automotive products exported from the United 
States and Canada in 1926 (in spite of many price reductions) was approximately 
$376,000,000, a slight increase over those of the previous year. Exports of cars, 
trucks, and busses (complete or chassis, excluding foreign assemblies declared 
as parts) from the United States and Canada was 379,580 cars as compared with 
377,082 in 1925. Foreign assemblies made in American branches abroad from 
‘‘parts for assembly’’ consisted of nearly 100,000 cars in 1926. The percentage 
of exports to total production remained fairly constant, trucks and busses regis- 
tering a slight increase and passenger cars a slight decrease. Other features 
of the year were the establishment of several new American assembly plants 
abroad, the introduction of many new models, a one-third increase in exports 
of aircraft products, the continued increase of closed-car production, and a very 
slight decrease in motor-cycle exports. 

Tax paid registrations in the United States during 1926 reached a total of 
22,000,000, an increase of 10.3 per cent over the 1925 total. When the total 
exports and the increase of registrations are subtracted from the total production 
it appears that 1,800,000 automobiles were scrapped or otherwise retired from 
service during 1926. 


Table 1—Summary of Registration, Production, and Exports of Passenger Cars 
and Trucks and Busses 


[In thousands] 


| | Per cent 
increase, 
Item 1914 1921 1922 | 1923 1924 | 1925 1926 1926 
from 
| 1925 
P | 
United States registration______-. 1,711 | 10,463 | 12,238 | 15,092 | 17,594 |) 19,987 | 22,001 10.3 
Production in United States 
and’ Canad aes easter ee eee eee 569 1, 662 2, 639 4,095 3, 640 4, 334 4, 465 3.0 
Passenger carssee es ater 544 | 1,514] 2,385 38, 702 3, 263 3, 836 3, 930 Qe 
Motor trucks and busses_-__- 20) 148 254 392 377 498 535 7.4 
Exports from United States: 
Passenger cars and motor H 
trucks and busses-_______-__| 26 38 78 152 179 303 305 nits 
Wealuerofisamesse=ss essa! $28, 507 |$42, 870 |$59, 321 |$106, 009 |$131, 734 /$222, 589 |$223, 561 4 
Waluecof parts:.2_-_2 2 $5, 664 )$39, 059 |$38, 298 | $58,975 | $73,761 | $80,311 | $83, 928 4.5 
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PASSENGER CARS AND MOTOR TRUCKS 


REGISTRATION AND PRODUCTION 
Registrations. 


The number of passenger cars, trucks, and busses registered in the 
United States on December 31, 1926, including tax-exempt vehicles 
used by the various public authorities, was 22,137,000, an increase 
of 10 per cent over those of the preceding year and more than double 
the number in use only five years ago. The latest revised survey 
made by the Automotive Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, showed that the United States had more than 79 per 
cent of the total number of the motor vehicles of the world. By 
classes the United States registrations (shown in Table 2) were as 
follows: Passenger cars, taxis, and busses, 19,237,000; trucks and 
other commercial motor vehicles, 2,764,000. There were in the 
United States also approximately 132,000 motor cycles, excluding 
those in the service of the various public authorities which are not 
included in the registration figures. 


Table 2.—Motor-Vehicle Registration in the United States 


{In thousands] 


Passen-| Trucks Passen-| Trucks 
| ger and | ger and 
Vicar | Grand | cars, com- | Motor Year Grand | cars, com- | Motor 
| total | taxis, | mer- | cycles total | taxis, | mer- | cycles 
| and cial | and cial 
| busses !| cars ? | busses !} cars 3 
48 | (3) (3) (3) TS) ) [es < ae oe _.--| 10,660 | 9, 483 980 196 


523 (3) () (3) 1922 
2,645 | 2,373 |- 73 199 | 
3, 764 | 3, 394 119 251 
5,241 | 4,792 191 258 || 1925 420,078 | 17,496 | 4 2,441 140 
6,387 | 5, 853 294 241 || 1926 422,133 | 19, 237 | 4 2, 764 132 
7,807 | 7,144 422 241 


9,471 | 8, 380 852 239 || from 1925___-- | +10.1 | +9.8 | +13. 2 —5.7 


12, 421 } 10,960 | 1, 279 183 
15, 264 | 13,540 | 1, 553 171 
417, 748 | 15,461 | 4 2, 133 154 


RH 
oo 
woh 
we OO 


1 Classified as “‘automobiles”’ prior to 1921. y , 

3 Figures incomplete owing to classification, by some States, of trucks and commercial cars with other 
motor vehicles. 

3 Separate figures not available. 

4 Figures include road tractors, not previously reported. 


Source: Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agriculture. 


Census Statistics of the Industry. 

The automotive industry stands first among the manufacturing 
industries in value of products. The value of completed motor 
vehicles alone, exclusive of parts, bodies, and accessories not sold as 
part of the completed vehicles, was $3,198,123,000, according to the 
biennial census of 1925. (Table 3.) About 275,000 more cars were 
turned out by 297 establishments employing 197,728 wage earners 
in 1925 than by 351 establishments employing 241,356 wage earners 
in 1923. This greatly increased output per individual worker is 
partly explained by an increase of 64,852 wage earners and of 
$510,168,000 in the value of production of the motor vehicle body 
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and parts industry. However, since the total increase in the com- 
bined industries was only 21,224 wage earners, or approximately 
5 per cent, while the combined value of products was increased by 
nearly 11 per cent, a steadily increasing labor efficiency may be 
assumed. This is borne out by the fact that the primary horse- 
power per wage earner in the motor vehicle industry increased 
approximately 44 per cent in these two years. It is also noteworthy 
that, while the average number of wage earners employed in the 
combined industries increased only about 5 per cent in the two years, 
the total wages paid increased approximately 8 per cent during the 
same period. 

The average unit value at factory of the passenger cars made in 
1914 was $762, while in 1923 the average had fallen to $655, owing 
to progressive price reductions. The average rose to $692 in 1925, 
owing to the far greater proportion of sales of closed cars than in 1923. 


Table 38.—Census Statistics of Motor Vehicles and Motor-Vehicle Bodies and 
Parts Industries 


C ] f dand is 
ost of | Value of | added by 
Estab-| “88 | primary Wages | materials | products | manufac- | Number 
Year lish- | C2!ers | horse- ture Of nes 
evita (average ower vehicles 
© number) | Powe made 
Thousands of dollars 
THE TWO BRANCHES 
12, 049 9, 966 7, 159 13, 151 30, 034 IG; S82 eo ee 
75, 721 74, 253 48, 694 131, 646 249, 202 T97, B06 j coon ee 
127, 092 172, 875 101, 927 356, 208 632, 831 276; 624 Ne Sees 
343, 115 539, 093 491,121 | 1,940,679 | 3, 080, 074 | 1, 189,395 |._.-._--___- 
212, 777 i¢ 318, 753 | 1,321,027 | 2, 079, 404 VOSB00, keepers 
404, 886 | 860, 633 659, 877 | 2,711, 571 | 4,176,440 | 1, 464,870 |_._-._-__- 
426, 110 /1, 172, 013 713, 931 | 2,970,913 | 4,721, 403 | 1, 750, 489 |__._____-- 
2,241) 2,979| 1,321 1,804 4,748 2,944} (3) 


10, 239 7, 517 6, 179 11, 658 26, 645 14, 987 (1) 

51, 204 49, 772 33, 180 107, 731 193, 823 86, 092 126, 593 

79, 307 | 104, 963 66, 934 292, 598 503, 230 210, 633 568, 781 
210, 559 | 282,323 | 312, 166 | 1, 578, 652 | 2, 387, 903 809, 252 | 1, 871, 264 
148, 658 (1) 221,974 | 1, 107, 062 | 1, 671, 387 564, 325 | 1, 591, 839 
241,356 | 485,545 | 406,730 | 2, 147, 463 | 3, 163,328 | 1,015, 865 | 3, 890, 250 
197,728 ; 509,758 | 341, 210 | 2, 108, 192 | 3, 198, 123 | 1,089,931 | 4, 165, 074 


MOTOR-VEHICLE 
BODIES AND PARTS 


O04: 2 ¥a cn eae 57 1, 810 2, 449 980 1, 493 3, 388 18053) 232 Sire 
TQ0Q0 522 ae ee ees 478 24, 427 24, 481 15, 513 23, 914 55, 379 1, 465i | ceeeeoes 
1 ee rae eae 971 47, 785 67, 912 34, 993 63, 610 129, 601 65;99)) bs Se eee 
Dh Ne seen a he eet 2,515 | 132,556 | 256,770 | 178, 956 362, 027 692, 171 S801 4oulRaace ewe 
1921 so se dete 1, 974 69, 119 (1) 96, 779 213, 965 408, 017 1904, 052 5|5 Steen eer. 
1Q23s3e. etveee nerd! 2,120 | 163,530 | 425,088 | 2538, 147 564, 107 | 1, 018, 112 449; O05 1) see cree e 
1925229 fos rae Se 1,358 | 228,382 | 662,255 | 372,721 862,721 | 1, 523, 280 660; 558 4) ee st os 


1 Not called for in schedule. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Detailed census statistics of the motor-vehicle industry in the years 
1923 and 1925 are given in Table 4. These do not include the output 
of the “bodies and parts” industry, which is notable for the decrease 
in open-body production and the corresponding increase in production 
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of closed cars and chassis. It is estimated that 60 per cent of retail 
sales in 1925 consisted of closed cars, and the following information 
furnished by Automotive Industries indicates that the proportion of 
closed cars to the total continues to increase: ‘“‘ Roadster production 
during 1926 was 338,500, or 8.6 per cent of the total; touring-car 
production was 683,300, or 17.4 per cent of the total; closed-car 
production making up the remainder of 2,907,700, or 74 per cent 
of the total.” 


Table 4.—Products of the United States Motor-Vehicle Industry 


Number Value Ao of Per cent increase! 
Class 
1923 1925 1923 1925 Number | Value 

Aggrogatenwalne menor eee es es ee rn en $, 168, 749 | 98, 198, 852 |.......... eat 
Total motor vehicles .-._._...--___..- 8,890,250 | 4,165,074 | 2,611,735 | 2,946, 821 (pes 12.8 
Passefiger’ vehicles. -.---=.2 2. ¢-2.. 3, 472, 686 3, 653, 725 2, 278, 231 2, 523, 805 5.2 10.8 
Open-stouting 22 <7. e to oS 1, 782, 992 1, 095, 186 962, 097 516, 206 — 38.6 —46.3 
Open roadsters and runabouts_ - 432, 152 390, 062 221, 899 180, 845 —9.7|) —18.5 
Closed Pe nae ae Seis oe Soe, 1,201,577 | 2,080, 697 1, 066, 838 1, 786, 834 73. 2 67.5 
Cpassises= 26. eee ee 2 53, 256 87, 780 25, 121 39, 919 64.8 58. 9 
AUK OGhOr see cae a ott eS DOO aes amen nee PieOd denaseas sen |Gonenseaee eee 

Public conveyances (busses, cabs, 
BUCO) eee seen eee eet Lee 12, 878 15, 295 24, 667 43, 690 18.8 WA 

Government and municipal special 
CG Co oe ee a eee 1, 192 1, 233 10, 052 10, 486 3.4 4.3 
Business: vehicles2 ==. 3 2 403, 494 494, 821 298, 785 368, 840 22.6 23. 4 
Delivery wagons... i223: 28, 042 35, 976 17, 139 24, 080 28.3 40. 5 
ETUCKS et 8 oe ase a ee 252, 563 3038, 824 202, 723 257, 804 20. 3 27.2 
PLAT Ses a se i a 4 872 2,011 2) 557 5, 359 130. 6 109. 6 
OTASSS wee LHL 25S nae Se 122, 017 153, 010 76, 365 81, 597 25.4 6.9 

All other products, including bodies 
BOND ATES. oe ee a eee cok Er cS es Be ne oe 552, 014 26203 gt nase oa dee 54.3 


1 A minus sign denotes decrease. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Production—United States and Canada. 


The combined production of the United States and Canada (Chart 
I) totaled, in 1926, 4,464,743 units, an increase of 3 per cent over 
the preceding year. The United States produced 3,765,059 passenger 
cars and 535,197 trucks and busses, or approximately 95.5 per cent 
of the total. Of the 1925 production of 4,334,271, the United States 
made 96.3 per cent. The ratio of passenger car to truck and bus 
production has fallen steadily since 1921. It was approximately 10 to 
1 for the years 1921, 1922, and 1923, fell to 9 to 1 in 1924, was slightly 
less than 8 to 1 in 1925, and in 1926 was approximately 7 tol. This 
is traceable in part to the increased use of the motor bus at home and 
abroad and in part to the increased importance of the truck in the 
export trade. 

Table 5 shows the production and exports of motor vehicles from 
the United States and Canada, and indicates that an increasing 
proportion of the total production of both countries is being exported. 
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Chart I.— PRODUCTION OF PASSENGER CARS, TRUCKS AND BUSSES, UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


NUMBER IN THOUSANDS 
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Table 5.—Production and Exports of Motor Vehicles, United States and Canada 


Nortre.—Figures include chassis as well as complete vehicles. There were in 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926, 
foreign assemblies of American cars amounting to approximately 106,110, 131,745, 139, 391, and, 99, 348, respec- 
tively, which were exported as ‘‘parts”’ from the United States and Canada and are not included in the 
production or export figures. These oversea assemblies of American cars if added both to the production 
and to the export figures below would materially increase the percentage of production exported. 


. Exports, cars, trucks and 
Production busses, except electric 
Mien Total} Passenger cars teks ane 
= s a d ‘| Total Wes Canada 
Both : | Bot . ot cca 
coun- | United canada) coun | United | coun. | United 
tries | tries = tries 
187,000; (2) (2) 181,000} (2) 6,000] (2) 8,902} 8, 443 459 
485, 000 () (2) 461, 500 () 23, 500 () 32, 886) 26, 889 5, 997 
3573, 039 (2) (2) 548, 679 (2) 25, 375 (?) 31, 386} 25, 765 5, 621 
892, 618 (?) (2) 818, 618 () 74, 000 () 77, 483) 68,958) 18,475 
1, 617, 708 (?) (?) 1, 525, 578 () 92, 130 (2) 93,422) 80,843) 12, 579 
1, 868, 949 (2) (2) 1, 740, 792 () 128, 157 @) 89, 727| 80, 235 9, 492 
1, 153, 638 (2) (2) 926, 388) (?) 227, 250 Q) 57,605} 47, 244) 10, 361 
1, 974, 016) 1, 886, 181) 87, 835) 1, 657, 652) 1, 577, 716| 316, 364) 308, 465) 105, 679} 82,730} 22, 949 
| 
2, 205, 197) 2,111, 053) 94, 144) 1, 883, 158) 1, 799, 522) 322, 039) 311, 531) 194, 656) 171, 644) 23, 012 
| 1, 661, 550 it 595, 304| 66, 246] 1, 514, 000) 1, 452, 902) 147, 550) 142,402) 49,156) 38,430) 10, 726 
2, 649, 261 2, 547, 208) 102, 053) 2, 397, 827| 2, 302, 923) 251, 434] 244, 285) 116,192] 78, 234) 37, 958 
4, 097, 452 3, 951, 014| 146, 438) 3, 719, 164) 3, 589, 936) 378, 288) 361, 078) 221,814) 151,894) 69, 920 
3, 640, 870 3, 505, 624| 135, 246] 3, 262, 764] 3, 144, 999) 378, 107) 360, 625) 235, 387] 178, 732) 56, 655 
4, 334, 271] 4, 172, 886) 161, 385] 3, 835, 801] 3, 696, 490) 498, 470| 476,396) 377, 082| 302,931) 74, 151 
4 464, 743) 4, 259, 627 205, 116) 3, 929, 546) 3, 765, 059| 535, 197) 494, 568) 379, 580 305, 256| 74, 324 


1 Total production of automobiles (approximate) for 1896 was 25; 1900, 5,000; 1905, 25,000. Separate 
figures for classes are not available. 

1 Prior to 1919 production figures for the United States and Canada were not reported separately. 

3 Figure includes production not distributed by classes. 


Sources: National Automobile Chamber of Commerce; Canadian Monthly Trade Returns; War Trade 
Board; Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
Monthly production statistics shown in Chart II and Table 6 are 
affected by seasonal variations and model changes as well as by changes 
in general business conditions. The diversity in seasonal demand in 
foreign markets has a small though increasing tendency toward 
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evening up the monthly distribution of production. The popularity 
of the closed car has done much toward wiping out the winter slump 
in sales, though in 1926 this was almost negated by the number of 
model changes in the latter part of the year, which reduced produc- 
tion. April was the leading month in 1926 for passenger car produc- 
tion, followed by March, May, and August in the order named. 
August had the greatest number of model changes in 1925, while the 
largest number of charges in 1926 occurred in December. Conse- 
quently, December production was the smallest of any month in 
1926. Truck production was largest in April, May, and September. 
Substantial increases in production over the corresponding months 
of 1925 characterized the first six months of 1926, and also the month 
of August. 


Table 6.—Production of Motor Vehieles in United States and Canada 


Passenger cars Motor trucks and busses 
Month ae i = 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
| | al a 
GGA eee as 2, 397, 827/38, 719, 1643, 262, 7648, 835, 801 3, 929, 546/251, 484/378, 288/378, 107/498, 470/535, 197 
| ! | 
JARUACY on seoe oe 84, 823) 229,226) 293,824; 213,851, 284,703} 9, 597] 20, 534! 30, 785) 28, 203) 33, 517 
Februarye=--- 2-2-5. 111, 843} 260,881) 343,460) 253,955! 334, 524) 13, 455) 23, 143] 32,974) 34, 482) 41, 784 
INT Chae eee 162, 203} 332,157; 357,045 334, 214! 399, 105} 20, 079) 35,016) 36, 506) 45, 180) 49, 386 
Apriletecaenece. se 208, 543) 349,474) 346,405) 393, 262, 401, 836) 22, 613] 38, 640) 38, 037) 47, 984) 54, 135 
NG ay ere eo ee a 244, 634| 360,743! 286,324) 384,548 394, 569) 24, 293) 44,125) 35, 408) 43,719) 1, 568 
UUNCtome eae coos 263,127; 346,059) 225,079! 366,510! 358, 388] 27, 030) 40, 639} 29, 135) 38, 151] 47, 265 
Kt Lie a 230, 554) 305,795) 244,544, 360,124) 329, 959] 22, 636] 30, 139) 26, 448) 41,870) 41, 873 
Bait 4. Sy ee ee re 253, 133) 320,700) 255, 232) 223,517 393, 064) 25, 044) 30, 335) 28, 714) 37, 850) 47, 836 
September-___.______ 191, 156] 304,087; 263,528) 274, 227| 363, 547| 20, 258] 28, 160) 32,015) 60, 482) 51, 257 
Octopers a= 217, 032! 338, 664! 260,881) 408,017 300, 160) 22, 683) 30, 238] 32, 533) 46,013) 46, 985 
November. 22-5... 218,100} 289,553) 204,343) 337,435, 226, 278) 22, 813) 28, 639] 27, 956) 40, 048) 39, 430 
Decembera2 2-2 - 212, 679; 281,825) 182, ya 286, 141) 143, 413! 20, 933) 28, 680) 27, 596) 34, 488) 30, 161 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Production by Price Groups. 

The production of passenger cars in the United States and Canada 
priced under $1,000 in 1926, reached 77 per cent of the total, as con- 
trasted with 73 per cent in both 1925 and 1924, and 59 per cent in 
1919. Only in 1923 did the production in this class, 82 per cent 
of the total, exceed that of 1926. Production in the other price 
groups remained practically stationary or actually declined. There 
was a particularly large decline both in the actual number of cars 
produced in the $1,000 to $2,000 group and in their ratio to total 
production in 1926. 

Figures in Tables 7, 8, and 9 are in some cases obtained from trade 
authorities and in others are based upon production figures obtained 
by the Bureau of the Census. They will, therefore, in some cases 
vary slightly from those in other tables, but the discrepancies are 
small. 
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Chart II PRODUCTION OF PASSENGER CARS, TRUCKS AND BUSSES, UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, BY MONTHS 
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Table 7.—Passenger-Car Production, by Price Groups, United States and Canada 


Under $1,000 $1,000 to $2,000 $2,000 to $3,000 $3,000 and over 
Year 

Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 

289, 400 62.7 | 131,500 28.5 | 23,100 5.0 | 17,500 3.8 

976, 400 58.9 | 578, 500 34.9 69, 600 4.2 33, 200 2.0 
1, 118, 600 59. 4 619, 600 32.9 81, 000 4.3 64, 000 3.4 
1, 044, 700 69.0 | 352, 800 23.3 81, 700 5.4 34, 800 2.3 
1, 774, 400 74.0 522, 700 21.8 59, 900 2.5 40, 800 idisee, 
3, 034, 900 81.6 | 609, 900 16. 4 44, 600 1,2 29, 800 8 
2, 391, 900 73.3 786, 100 24.1 42, 400 1) 42, 400 1.3 
2, 808, 500 73. 2 896, 000 23. 4 71, 000 1.8 60, 300 1.6 
3, 025, 700 77.0 | 770, 200 19.6 62, 900 | 1.6 70, 700 1.8 


Source: Automotive Industries. The grouping is based on retail prices f. 0. b. factory. 


The increasing preference for closed bodies was again evident in 
1926, when the total United States and Canadian output of closed 
cars was approximately 3,000,000 vehicles, or 72 per cent of the 
passenger-car production. In the years prior to 1925 there were 
many more open cars than closed. produced in the class selling ‘below 
$1,000. During that year, however, the situation was reversed, and 
additional gains in closed-car production in this class were manifested 
in 1926. The spread in price between the open and closed car has 
changed so greatly that in some cases makers are offering closed 
models at prices the same or less than those of open models. 
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Table 8.—Production of Open and Closed Cars by Price Groups in United States 
and Canada ! 


Under $1,000 $1,000 to $2,000 $2,000 to $3,000 | $3,000 and over Per 
is a #3 _| cent 
Year | ie 
a 
Open Closed | Open | Closed | Open | Closed | Open | Closed clntees 
LOOMS Se ee ete S 888, 560 87, 900 | 532,200 | 46,300 | 52,900 | 16,700} 23,100! 10,100 9.7 
TODO es eee -| 904, 900 213, 700 | 545, 300 74, 300 63, 200 17,800 | 49, 700 14, 300 17.0 
LOD) AT EeE SE -| 820,100 | 224, 600 | 287,800 | 65,000 | 51,600} 30,100] 19,500 | 15,300 22.1 
iL ot en ee 1, 343, 000 431, 400 | 315,400 | 207, 300 11, 700 48, 200 8,700 | 32,100 30.0 
1923s eee ee .|2, 052, 800 982, 100 | 391, 800 | 218, 100 7,700 | 36,900 2,900 | 26, 900 34.0 
TOCA Ss eae J 1, 622, 800 | 769,100 | 223, 900 | 562, 200 9,400 | 33,000 3,700 | 38, 700 43.0 
1025 et SS 1, 409, 100 |1,399, 400 | 234, 600 | 661, 400 14,200 | 56,800} 10,600} 49,700 56.5 
1026-5 = ee eee 967, 500 |2,058, 200 | 119,100 | 651, 100 9, 900 53, 000 17, 700 53, 000 71. 6 
Per cent open or 
closed to class: 
LOLO) Sus. eee 91.0 9.0 92.0 8.0 76.0 24.0 69. 6 30; 43S cae 
192652 o2 = eee 32.0 68. 0 15.5 84. 5 15.7 84. 3 25.0 TSO Note. teen 


1 Prior to 1922 figures are based only on price of five-passenger open cars of a given chassis. Thus, if this 
model sold for less than $1,000, the total production of cars with same chassis is included in the ‘‘under 
$1,000”’ class, even though closed models sold for over $1,000. In 1922 and later dates actual f. 0. b. price 
of open and closed models are considered separately and included under proper classification. 


Source: Automotive Industries. The grouping is based on retail prices f. 0. b. factory. 


Truck and bus production in 1926 almost reached the half-million 
mark, showing an increase of approximately 18,000 units over the 
previous record year of 1925, which had had an increase of more than 
123,000 over the year 1924. The largest increases were in the 34-ton 
or less, the 114-ton, and the 2-ton classes. It is not possible to separate 
trucks and busses in production statistics, as manufacturers do not 
know for what purposes their truck chassis are to be used; this applies 
also to many light passenger-car chassis on which commercial or bus 
bodies are eventually mounted. 


Table 9.—Motor-Truck and Bus Production, by Capacity, United States and 


Canada 
{ 
Number Per cent of total 
Capacity 
1920 1 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 19201 | 1925 | 1926 

Totalse = 321, 789 | 146,082 | 249,228 | 385,755 | 363,530 | 473, 154 | 491,353 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
34 ton or less_-_-_-_- 61, 187 33, 809 62, 194 44, 198 40,324 | 47,135 64, 141 19.0 10.0 13.1 
Diton oso acee es 164, 240 79, 844 | 147,114 | 274, 559 | 265, 756 | 342,774 | 317,900 | 51.0 72.5 64.6 
PS TOuUsee ee eee 35, 174 5, 608 4, 388 24, 031 20, 193 29,029 | 46, 658 11.0 6.1 9.5 
ZONSs ese ee ee 25, 763 11, 206 13, 830 14, 998 8,118 12, 298 23, 174 8.0 2.6 4.7 
24% tonS.2.--.-2 12, 871 3, 958 11, 235 12, 516 14, 105 16, 478 15, 758 4.0 3.5 3.2 
6)4 TONS... a2622eee 12, 893 3, 343 3,319 6, 761 3, 526 5, 958 6, 711 4.0 1.2 1.4 
DS PONS. 22 nee omer ecs 6, 441 4,714 5, 718 4,611 6, 548 7, 887 6, 834 2.0 ie 14 

Over 5 tons and 
Specializze-- 3, 220 3, 600 1, 430 4,081 4,960 | 311,595 | $10,177 1.0) 32.4) %2.1 


1 Figures are for the United States only. 

? Figures include ambulances, hearses, fire apparatus, busses, etc. 

3 Figures include units not previously segregated. 

Source: National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. Total figures do not agree exactly with census 
totals. 
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Progress in Simplification. 

Under the existing arrangement all projects concerned with sim- 
plification of metal articles are handled jointly by the Division of 
Simplified Practice of the Bureau of Standards and the National 
Committee on Metals Utilization. A committee appointed at a 
conference of manufacturers of ball bearings during 1926 selected pre- 
ferred lists of annular ball bearings and offered them as guides to the 
industry. Several manufacturers are conforming to these preferred 
lists, as is evidenced by their current catalogues. The straight roller- 
bearings industry, cognizant of the simplification trend in ball bear- 
ings, is on the verge of eliminating superfluous sizes. Manufacturers 
of cylindrical roller bearings decided that they would attempt to 
eliminate the excessive bore sizes up to 6 inches. Simplified practice 
committees of the tapered roller-bearing, spark-plug, brake-lining, 
and piston-ring manufacturers, working in conjunction with the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, proposed simplified lists and 
specifications to the Committee on Metals Utilization late in 1926. 

The automotive industry is helpmg other industries to simplify 
their practices and is giving splendid support to the following simpli- 
fied practice recommendations, S. P. R. 36, milling cutters; S. P. R. 
45, grinding wheels; S. P. R. 51, die head chasers; and S. P. R. 56, 
carbon brushes and shunts. Other automotive projects are in the 
course of organization, including standardization of automobile 
bumpers. The automotive industry appreciates the fact that reduced 
production costs depend upon simplification and standardization, 
and that is one of the main reasons that the automobile is one of the 
few important manufactured commodities that can be bought to-day 
at less than pre-war prices. 


PRICE MOVEMENT AND MARKET CONDITIONS 


The problem of retail sales outlets for production in 1926 resolved 
itself into that of disposing of used cars at a valuation that makes 
it economically possible for present car owners to buy new cars. 
Considering the glutted condition of the used-car market, the total 
of new-car sales achieved in 1926 is very encouraging. Everyone in 
the industry from factory heads to retail salesmen is giving the 
used-car problem their constant attention, and it is significant that 
some of the largest producers are urging their dealers not to sacrifice 
new-car profits in making allowances on used cars, and are no longer 
forcing their dealers to take a fixed quota of cars. The practice of 
more thoroughly covering sales territories by use of an increased 
number of agencies and subagencies was resorted to by many makers 
in 1926, thus increasing retail competition from that angle. Better 
adjustment of production to retail sales was achieved in 1926, con- 
sidering sales resistance, than in any previous year. Another feature 
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of the year was the apparent desire on the part of the makers to spread 
changes and improvements throughout the year, or to restrict them 
to the winter months instead of making them in the middle of the 
year which retarded production during the best selling season. 

The time-payment plan still remains the basis of most retail sales. 
It is estimated that three purchasers out of four take advantage of 
some form of credit in buying new and used cars. Some difficulty 
has been experienced by dealers and finance companies owing to 
repossessions, but this has been largely in cases where the so-called 
‘standard terms” of one-third down and the balance payable in 
frequent installments over a period of one year were not adhered to. 
Repossessions have also been more prevalent in used-car sales, and 
particularly in the case of so-called ‘‘ without recourse” terms, which 
do not protect the finance company by the indorsement of the dealer. 
Experience has shown that, where standard terms are used for new 
cars or fairly priced used cars, even repossessions need not result in 
a loss. 

Owing to the constant changes and improvements in models, 
changes of price are no criterion of the values offered in automobiles. 
The combined effect of high purchasing power and constant improve- 
ments in low-priced passenger cars, together with the time purchase 
plan has done much to make the used-car situation what it is; for 
example, up to $1,000, the first cost is practically no deterrent to 
the person able to maintain an automobile and seeking to buy one. 
These factors have raised the average retail selling price of passenger 
cars at factory to $927 in 1926 as compared with $866 in 1925, $824 
in 1924, $811 in 1923, $770 in 1922, and $900 in 1920 and 1921, ac- 
cording to figures furnished by the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. The average unit value of trucks in 1926 was $1,175 
as compared with $1,350 in 1925, $1,129 in 1924, $1,080 in 1923, $1,050 
in 1922, and $1,326 in 1921 and 1920. 

Servicing facilities are steadily improving and labor-saving appli- 
ances and practices are increasingly evident. Factories are concen- 
trating on improvements in service offered by their dealers as a sales 
argument and dealers are endeavoring to put their shops on the most 
efficient basis possible to conserve profits. These influences are re- 
sulting in a much greater efficiency of the service end of the business. 
Increasing prevalence of the flat rate for making repairs and endeavors 
to place the service work on a comparable basis of efficiency with 
manufacturing were the features of 1926. Present service facilities 
are estimated by the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
to include about 86,000 service stations and shops, 52,000 public 
garages, and 68,000 supply stores. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 
United States Exports. 

The total net invoice value of all automotive exports from the 
United States during 1926 was $337,447,000. (Chart III.) This 
figure includes cars, motor cycles, parts and accessories, specially de- 
signed automotive servicing appliances, gasoline marine motors, 
motor boats, aircraft and aircraft products, trailers and electric cars, 
and trucks. It marked an increase of $2,000,000 over 1925, thus 
surpassing all previous records for exports. 


Chart III—AUTOMOTIVE EXPORTS, EXCEPT ELECTRIC, FROM THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


NUMBER_IN THOUSANDS VALUE _IN MILLIONS 
350 350 


Ne 
/ 
/ 


re. 


Value of 


ce of Passenger Cars trom Conoda 


Value of Motor Trucks & Busses 
from the United States 


Nurnber of Motor Trica & Busses ~ 
from the United States A tee of Motor Trucks 
. & Busses from Canada 


1913 11914 11915 11916 1 1917 i918 1919 |1920 11921 |1922 


Passenger car, truck and bus (other than electric) exports from the 
United States numbered 305,256, an increase of less than 1 per cent 
over 1925. Trucks and busses showed an increase of 8,150 units, so 
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it is apparent that passenger-car exports declined slightly; none of 
the unit figures referred to here include parts for assembly abroad. 

The average unit value of passenger cars exported was $740 in 
1926 compared with $756 in 1925; $743 in 1924; $714 in 1923; $764 
in 1922; and $1,051 in 1921. The average for trucks and busses in 
1926 was $705 compared with an average of $643 in 1925; $702 in 
1924; $616 in 1923; $723 in 1922; and $1,382 in 1921. Approxi- 
mately 78 per cent of the trucks exported in 1926 were of 1 ton or 
less capacity, while about 69 per cent of the complete passenger cars 
exported were valued at $800 or less. (Table 11.) 


Table 10.—Exports of Automobiles, except Electric, and Parts, from the United 
States and Canada 


[Values in thousands of dollars] 


Passenger cars ee and | 4 ytomobile engines| Parts! 
Year Total 
value 
Number| Value | Number| Value | Number| Value Value 

FROM UNITED STATES 

SS epee ae ee 25, 880 25, 344 1, 009 1, 687 8, 815 1, 630 6, 270 34, 931 
OID: Sect soeas cet tan 67, 145 73, 701 15, 585 35, 425 31, 358 4, 738 42, 562 156, 426 
Lee lle ep. Se 142, 508 165, 256 29, 136 46, 776 30, 581 5, 032 86, 198 303, 262 
Nes ee an tact Saeee 30, 950 32, 534 7, 480 10, 336 9, 632 1, 821 39, 059 83, 749 
i vias te a ee a | 66,791 51, 050 11, 443 8, 271 44, 986 5, 133 38, 298 102, 751 
NOT336 2 Sete ean 127, 035 90, 692 24, 859 15, 317 40,868 | - 5,342 58, 975 170, 326 
et a eee 151, 380 112, 535 27, 352 19, 199 30, 768 4, 188 73, 761 209, 684 
Ih P41 pan ras eae OE, 244, 306 184, 886 58, 625 37, 703 145, 848 15, 290 80, 311 318, 190 
E9262 Biss ee es Sa e 238, 481 176, 481 66, 775 47,079 118, 428 12, 522 83, 928 320, O11 

FROM CANADA? 

AQ1S Sete Se 5, 997 3, 395 (3) (3) (3 (4) 211 3, 606 
1922S See ee eS 35, 394 21, 060 2, 564 1, 095 4) (4) 1, 926 24, 080 
NOI Rot oA 57,481 29, 325 12, 439 4, 504 (4) (4) 3, 530 37, 359 
TO24GS 228 oe ee Ale 43, 883 22, 080 12, 772 4, 429 (4) (4) 4,992 31, 501 
1025-22 See. 2 ad ee 58, 005 27, 795 16, 146 5, 250 | (4) (4) 6, 373 39, 418 
IOVE Fee ee See sees 53, 628 25, 780 20, 696 6, 957 (4) (4) 5, 485 38, 222 


1 Figures for U. S. include automobile accessories which were not shown separately prior to 1924; value for 
same, $6,821,079 in 1924, $8,611,000 in 1925, and $9,279,096 in 1926. 

1 Values for Canada are in thousands of Canadian dollars. 

3 Trucks not shown separately; figures included under passenger cars. 

4 Engines not shown separately. 

Sources: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Trade of Canada, monthly reports. 


The aggregate value of Canada’s 1926 exports of automotive prod- 
ucts was $38,222,000 as compared with $39,418,000 in 1925. The 
value of the 1926 exports of passenger cars, parts, and accessories 
declined slightly, while the export value of trucks and busses increased 
by $1,707,000. Practically all of Canada’s exports represented the 
output of plants controlled by United States capital. The unit value 
of passenger cars and trucks exported during 1926 was respectively 
$481 and $336 as compared with a unit value of $479 and $325 during 
the preceding year. 

Listed according to classes the exports of cars, trucks, and busses 
from the United States are shown in Table 11. Those of Canada 
are not itemized in this way and, therefore, can not be compared, 
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Table 11.—Exports of Passenger Cars and Trucks and Busses, Except Electric, 
from the United States 


Number Value (thousands of dollars) 


Value groups and capacity 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 


127, 035 |151, 380 |244, 306 |238, 481 | 90,692 |112, 535 |184, 886 | 176, 481 
52, 589 | 59,175 |100, 230 | 98, 032 | 18, 607 | 21,486 | 37,170 | 38, 133 


Passenger cars 
Valued up to $500, inclusive-__ 


Valued over $500 up to $800__-.-_____- 29, 697 | 42,406 | 60,448 | 67,182 | 19,698 | 29,012 | 42,919 46, 055 
Valued over $800 up to $2,000__-_____- 41,998 | 46, 256 | 78,413 | 67,490 | 44,491 | 52, 083 | 90, 578 76, 594 
Valued over $800 up to $1,200____.|__..____|_._-_---- SORSASTN DOr 2 OAs ase ae eee 62,831 | 59,324 
Valued over $1,200 up to $2,000___|_.___.__|________ FSRDODY| A POLT en eee tena one wee 27,747 | 17,270 
Valued over! $2:000-s5.2 an ee eee 2,801 | 3,543 | 5,215 | 5,777) 7,796 | 9,953 | 14,219 | 15, 698 
Motor trucks and busses________ 24,859 | 27,352 | 58,625 | 66,775 | 15,317 | 19,199 | $7,703 | 47,079 
Upsto ton pinclusivers.s: 2s. se- es. 8 19, 561 | 20,652 | 46,503 | 52,100 | 7,325 | 8,408 | 19,440 | 24,061 
Valued up to $800, inclusive.__._.|....-._-|_------- ASUASRMIRAO Mb aan) eee Jee te tele ae 16,164 | 21,090 
Valued over $800). cose ce obs on -| ee ee SOC Bee oy DUC. ae see se | aoe re 3, 277 2,971 
Over witomsstonse: aeceneen omer ue 4,206 | 5,209 | 10,423 | 12,409 | 5,233 | 7,082 | 13,014 | 16,001 
Overs oY Ai TOTS meena neuen 1,092 | 1,491 | 1,699] 2,266] 2,759| 3,709] 5,249] 7,017 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Principal Foreign Markets. 

The five leading foreign markets for United States passenger cars 
during 1926 (Table 12), according to the value of reported exports, 
were Australia, Canada, Argentina, British South Africa, and Brazil. 
Other countries which have ranked among the first five during one 
or more of the three preceding years were the United Kingdom and 
Spain. Shipments to the five leading markets in 1926 amounted to 
over 54 per cent of the total exports. Noteworthy features are the 
change of relative position by Canada and the United Kingdom since 
the imposition of the McKenna duties by the latter in July, 1925. 

Among the United States truck and bus markets during 1926, 
Australia, Canada, United Kingdom, Brazil, and British Africa 
occupied the first five positions, in the order named, while Mexico, 
Japan, Argentina, Belgium, and New Zealand have ranked among 
the leaders in other recent years. The apparently important posi- 
tions held by Denmark, Italy, and to a lesser degree Belgium, are 
explained by large shipments of knock-down units for assembly and 
distribution to nearby countries, and do not accurately portray the 
consumption in these countries. The takings of the five leading 
truck and bus markets during 1926 amounted to over 48 per cent of 
the total number of units exported. Exports of motor trucks and 
busses to Argentina and Brazil have shown an amazing growth since 
1923, and this is also true of our exports to the countries in the northern 
part of South America, particularly Colombia and Venezuela. 
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Table 12.—Exports of Passenger Cars, Except Electric, from the United States, 
by Principal Countries of Destination 


Norte.—Figures include chassis but not Canadian exports or foreign assemblies of American cars. 


Number Value (thousands of dollars) 
Country | = 
| 1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
| | E. = = 
| 
Total th eee Saab | 127,035 | 151,880 | 244,306 | 288,481 |) 90,692 | 112,535 | 184,886 176,481 
| 
Belem Eee. Foes.) | 4,931! 1,576| 5,193 6, 542 2, 656 1, 666 4,318 6, 338 
Denmark.__. 1, 796 716 8, 044 10, 132 1, 323 693 4, 138 5, 749 
Brance_._2. 312 349 1, 042 799 314 441 1,378 1,121 
Germany__ 64 2, 347 3, 623 3, 220 92 2, 724 4, 599 3, 439 
iat oes 2,027 | 2,600] 8,141 | 4,298 655 875 2, 591 1, 469 
Netherland 1,586 | 1,937 | 2,430 1, 666 1,418 2,151 3, 061 1, 960 
Norway. .- 3, 070 504 617 793 1, 561 354 522 753 
Spain... 6, 330 4, 980 6, 384 5, 056 4, 628 4, 244 6, 309 5, 013 
Wed ciaaa ae meena aM 6, 744 2, 759 3, 378 3, 609 4,163 2, 399 3, 318 3, 518 
Switzerland 495 991 1, 281 840 |, 478 1, 145 1, 666 1173 
United Kingdom s._. 6. 22. 7,682 | 6,118 17, 569 5,826 || 5,000 5, 483 16, 218 4, 821 
CUR CRN UTOpOs: ease ess ee 1, 859 2,170 4, 488 4,335 1, 241 1, 802 4, 269 3, 883 
Cana dann eet 8 S900) 11, 012 8,966 | 18,928 | 25,397 || 10,272 8,449 | 12,667 | 20,259 
@entral Americas is... Bee 845 1, 419 1,778 1, 660 || 784 1,311 1,770 1, 611 
INVOXICO SS wemaes eee 2 AE 7, 559 8,689 | 12, 560 9, 808 4, 255 4,940 8, 050 6, 252 
@ubav 2 sede eee 6, 003 7, 914 8, 035 4,764 |) 3,157 4,196 4,790 3, lil 
Arconting sos] 5-Se ey. ees 6,645 | 12,219 | 31,489 | 25,552 || 5,305 9,286 | 20,489 | 16,968 
LedesyAl eee - 2 wk Gael See ee ge 2, 136 5, 389 13, 974 16, 703 || 1,897 4,099 9, 204 10, 192 
Chiks== 795| 2,095} 1,635 | 1,467 || 620] 1,197] 1,104) 1,080 
Colombia__- 414 680 1, 413 1, 645 || 317 583 1, 242 1, 598 
Per =] 647 1, 576 1,195 1,071 435 1, 227 977 776 
Uruguay_-_- 3, 128 4,322 4, 639 4,973 1, 499 2,181 2,430 2,476 
Weneriiclaee > AAR Se 788 1, 324 2, 346 2, 398 || 543 943 1, 881 2,179 
Other South America_._______- 258 403 351 366 || 192 338 346 363 
BT MISON nN Gia seme tse eet te a 1, 998 2, 261 2, 669 2,530 | 1,349 1, 654 2, 281 2,210 
Chita. - Seek’ 2 Se eee ise 817 1, 045 1, 347 1, 724 677 815 1, 097 1, 258 
Dutch East Indies____________ 1, 330 7H 1,799 | 2,499 || 1,130 1, 079 1,678 | 2,206 
Pep Or we Me. At eee 3,734 | 4,147 1, 095 1,642 || 2,105 2,770 1, 144 1, 600 
Palestine and Syria.__._.._.__- 780 987 1, 467 1,120 |, 444 579 871 684 
Philippine Islands._______-__-- 1, 443 2, 255 3, 173 4,578 |, 1,114 1, 724 2, 238 3, 108 
NISUPALQ= bees aso oe ee ee 25,817 | 39,564 | 48,357 | 48,960 |; 20,013 | 27,030 | 34,336 | 33,999 
4, 269 4, 065 7,700 8,989 || 3,745 3, 679 6, 766 7,372 
4, 853 7, 622 11, 990 14,680 |) 4,159 6, 444 10, 863 E677 
414 | 695 910 938 295 491 768 
219 309 579 859 133 195 400 596 
4, 335 5, 116 7, 687 7, 052 2,721 3, 346 5, 103 4, 878 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


/ 


The above rankings are based on the number of units exported to 
the different countries. If the foreign assemblies of units from parts, 
not declared as units of complete vehicles in export statistics, were 
included or if the rankings were based on value the relative impor- 
tance of some of these markets would differ. Australia, however, leads 
as the destination for United States exports of automotive products 
whether the criterion be number or value. Canada ranks second as 
an exporting market for both passenger cars and trucks from a stand- 
point of value, although Argentina took a larger number of passenger 
cars in 1926, and both Brazil and the United Kingdom purchased a 
substantially larger number of trucks. 
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Table 138.—Exports of Motor Trucks and Busses, Except Electric, from the 
United States, by Principal Countries of Destination 


Notr.—Figures include chassis but not Canadian exports or foreign assemblies of American cars. 


Number Value (thousands of dollars) 
Country = 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
DT OLQIAS ees ee ee ee 24,859 | 27,352 | 58,625 | 66,775 || 15,317 | 19, 199 | 37, 703 47,079 
Belgium (sre 29 2 eee ee See Oe 3, 959 28} 2,269] 1,926 956 27 889 756 
Denimar key gence os ee ee 46 35 | 3,246] 3,289 42 49 | 1,383 1, 444 
Italy Zi eas eee bees ere ee 509 2, 513 7,419 2, 291 144 638 1, 871 594 
INOUW BY 2 See ce a es se eee eae 586 27 107 179 210 35 136 252 
Spalnwec shee ne sake eee Tie yg 638 | 1,374 | 2,227 290 269 644 1, 180 
SWeden 5-5 cease eee ste ee 1,765 | 1,398 271 367 638 519 278 373 
UnitediKingdomenme one ane 1, 146 703 | 4,320] 4,895 772 588 | 2,518 | 3,019 
Other Hurope:- s2ce= se sae tow ee 627 352 1, 525 1, 998 217 230 1, 279 1, 210 


1,429 | 1,837 | 3,043 1,906 | 1,871) 2,692 4,106 
1,393 | 3,586 | 2,203 661 829 | 2,041 2, 033 

286 336 364 182 191 217 198 
1,478 | 2,087 1,909 342 563 | 1,271 1,394 


608 | 1,881 | 2,475 279 982 | 1,751 2,197 


1, 673 4, 695 5, 886 Gi 491 | 1,921 2,701 
1, 272 1, 605 753 343. 754 1, 378 896 
1,116 1, 458 1, 001 240 816 1, 245 837 
1, 247 1, 362 1, 359 175 400 500 614 
861 1, 943 2, 747 309 729 1, 557 2, 984 

British India, Malaya (Straits Settle- : 
ments),jand; Ceylom_.-_2--s22__ 22 257 585 | 1,686 | 1,963 291 607 | 1, 564 1, 732 
Ching .22geo se ee eee ee 188 270 560 890 104 139 406 512 
Japals-<eer See eee 5,111 38, 053 69 167 3, 098 1, 769 109 292 
Philsppinewslands= = tosses awe 346 717 | 1,117] 1,246 ~ 168 368 653 678 
Wustralia ees see Se 2,046 | 2,958 7, 574 | 15, 150 2,412 | 3,789 5, 954 10, 330 
New: Zealand 222 wae eee 446 575 | 1,396 | 1,833 669 891 | 1,498 1, 403 
British Atnicat ie. eis ae. Be Sees, | 466 835 2,101 2, 855 439 858 2,018 2,477 
Ophericountriess 2. os eeee ee 614 | 1,302] 2,801 | 3,759 422 796 | 1,930 2, 869 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Imports. 


Imports of motor vehicles are very small. During 1926 they 
numbered only 813 units valued at $1,352,984, of which 299 came 
from Canada. The total number of vehicles imported in 1925 was 
672, and in 1924, 604. 


Branches and Assembly Plants in Foreign Countries. 


At the close of 1926 there were in operation in foreign countries 
19 branches of American automobile companies which were carrying: 
on full assembly operations. During the year the sales from these 
plants totaled 146,858 units. In only one of these plants was the 
resultant product built up principally from foreign material; for the 
other plants the major portion of the parts in finished or semifinished 
condition were imported from the United States. In 1926 there were 
assembly plants located in Australia and the Union of South Africa 
that operated as branches of Canadian companies, with sales amount- 
ing to 19,732 units. During the year sales from foreign branch 
assembly plants controlled by United States and Canadian com- 
panies declined about 5 per cent, which probably resulted from the 
increased competition offered by foreign makes of cars. A new 
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branch assembly plant was established in Mexico while additional 
plants were put in operation in the Union of South Africa and 
Australia. Of the 166,590 foreign assembly sales in 1926, approxi- 
mately 40 per cent were declared as units when the parts for assembly 
were exported from the United States or Canada and these units were 
also included in the domestic production totals for the year. Of the 
175,344 American type cars assembled and sold abroad during 1925, 
slightly over 20 per cent were declared on export as units and included 
in the United States or Canadian production. Comparable foreign 
assembly sales totals for 1923 and 1924 were 106,110 and 142,346, 
respectively. 


MANUFACTURING CONDITIONS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


During 1926 the United States and Canada produced 4,465,000 
passenger cars, trucks, and busses (Table 5), while Europe produced, 
according to the most reliable reports available, only about 560,000. 
No complete vehicles were manufactured on any other continent. 
Features of world production during 1926 were the increasing popu- 
larity of six and eight cylinder engines of comparatively high horse- 
power in Europe, while in America several light cars of the so-called 
‘‘Kuropean type”? were produced in larger quantities. European 
makers are also concentrating on the production of more sturdy 
designs to compete with American cars in the markets of less developed 
countries. The mass production methods of the American factories 
are being extensively imitated in Europe; some of the more successful 
factories are equipped with American machinery, and in some cases 
buy much of their special steels and other materials from America. 
Increasing competition, owing to these practices and much cheaper 
labor, may therefore be expected by American manufacturers in our 
export markets, particularly from Great Britain, France, and Italy. 

The United States and Canada are the only countries which com- 
pile official automobile production records. The best estimates avail- 
able give the production of passenger cars, trucks, and busses in 
Europe during 1926 as shown in the following statement: 


TAN Cea ee some ee eee 200-000) | selene sss 5) See ee 6, 000 
United iisingdomes =. 22-5. 1936998 RAUStridss Semone es Soe ee 5, 290 
Germanyteee oss os enor soe (SO OOO WSpainee wee ann 8 peo ee ee 1, 050 
Thalys seat eee ee 64577160 siWEnun paliy pee se eee ee Be 388 
@zechoslovakias=seee eset ‘avo 00a Denmarkee. 3 sea. 8) Soe ae ee 100 


WORLD MOTOR CAR REGISTRATION 


The number of passenger cars, trucks, and busses registered 
throughout the world as of December 31, 1926, was approximately 
27,500,000, of which over 22,000,000 were in the United States. 
(Table 14.) During the past year the increase in registrations for 
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the United States was 10 per cent as compared with 18 per cent for 
the rest of the world. While the United States has over 20 times as 
many cars as any other country, the percentage of increase is much 
greater outside this country. 

There were in 1926 approximately 1,520,000 motor cycles in the 
world, of which only about 136,000 were registered in the United 
States. 


Table 14.—Number of Cars, Trucks, and Busses Registered, and Number of 
Inhabitants per Vehicle, for Principal Countries of the World 


Inhab- Inhab- 
Country tore itants Country oe itants 
per car per car 
North America: Europe—C ontinued. 
United States (continen- Rumania_- 2 16, 700 1, 003 
Son Sa aaenas 22, 137, 334 5 Portugal___--- ee 15, 735: 383 
pe 820, 220 11 Russia (total U , 20, 162 6, 883 
= 38, 038 89 SPaine. se sls 135, 000 161 
bees Le pas8 51, 751 275 Bweden Uses 2 a lelcdse 99, 220 61 
Switzerland_-__------- Pe 51, 560 76 
ie ey 8 hy 6 ae 222, 610 44 United Kingdom---------| 1, 048, 651 43 
SOREL EET SIRS OE 81, 100 416 || Asia: | 
ee ee eee ET 18, 000 217 British Malayas2+.-sss--~ 26, 868 124 
Peet ee ero 30, 060 54 @hinarlie = yo sees 18, 529 23, 531 
Dutch East Indies___-..-- 47, 000 1, 050 
ES Ss eae a 20, 600 317 Tinian. See ea ees a 81,925 | 3,015 
Belgium as ee Se 97, 213 80 Japani2 4) 2 aes ee ee 45, 600 1, 297 
Czechoslovakia-_---------- 27, 100 518 Philippine Islands_------- 22; 325 499 
Denmark 6 2sc222 ee eer ss 80, 750 42 || Oceania: 
Binland’ sees -. ee soo 17, 741 197 istraligns .-s-- onosas 374, 717 16 
INTANCO tosses cee oe ee 891, 000 44 Ela wath it 2822 Poe SLE 31, 135 10 
Germany 2 = ~~ toe=- = 5252 319, 000 196 New Zealand_..-_---.---- 123, 224 ll 
Trish Free State__--------- 35, 647 89 || Africa: 
Tit alya= eee oes oe eae 128, 800 308 SAN Orla saa tacesa5 asa oe 27, 851 208 
Netherlands_-.-.---------- 69, 094 106 MGV Dbss . 2252-52 soeska noe 17, 740 783 
INORWAY i osasnsos> Gao oeee 30, 320 90 Union of South Africa_--_- 76, 550 95 
Poland’ Ss2eos seas ee 19, 400 1, 468 || 
| 
1 China proper. 2 Japan proper. 


Sources: Reports from foreign representatives of the Department of State and Department of Com- 
merce and the Statesman’s Yearbook. 


MOTOR CYCLES 


Motor cycle exports during 1926 numbered 22,670 a slight decline 
from the total of the previous year. During 1925 exports had 
increased 35 per cent over the 1924 total. The chief foreign markets 
during 1926 were Australia which purchased 5,426 American motor 
cycles; Japan, 2,558; Sweden, 1,711; Germany, 1,697; and New 
Zealand, 1,474 units. 

Despite severe British competition, the exports to Australia 
increased 16 per cent over those of the preceding year. Exports to 
Japan increased about one-third and substantial gains were shown 
also in our exports to Sweden, Germany, Canada, Denmark, Bul- 
garia, Netherlands, Austria, Venezuela, and Brazil. Exports to 
Italy were much reduced. 
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American motor cycles are finding favor in markets where roads 
are poor, and where greater power is needed than is possessed by the 
average European machine. They are still much in demand, both 
at home and abroad for various military, police, and other govern- 
mental uses. Increased emphasis is being placed on low-powered 
and light machines in the export trade. It is noteworthy that over 
one-half of the American motor cycle production is exported. 


Table 15.—Production and Exports of Motor Cycles: United States 


Exports | 
Produc- =DOKE | Produc- ed ahi 
Calendar year tion, i eer | Calendar year tion, 7 
number Number Value || number Number Value 


Se eee Oe un | ee ee 4, 131 $800, 061 || 1920._....-.----.- 64, 000 37, 622 | $10,756, 580 


oes oo eee 1 62, 154 G65 506 ly lp 202;926, || Loe see nee oe oe 126, 991 11, 001 3, 517, 769 
IG Lb Se ee 56, 000 14,846 | 2,823, 792 1)"1022_ .- 2-7 ee 28, 000 15, 976 4, 028, 742 
AGI Ga ee eS 54, 000 T6;1656 |," 35189; 386%] 1923228 aoe 1 41, 898 22, 112 5, 298, 597 
uh by fos aie ake ee | 53, 000 14,320) 3,035, 032 ||| 1924___.-_--_-_-___ 36, 000 16, 859 4, 006, 408 
JORG Shere soe. 52, 000 Oy 22 PE 2169 38h} 02h ss Seeer cee Soe 139, 350 22, 845 5,079, 939 


O19 ee See en 1 59, 122 24,280 6, 68,430, 192622 ee eee 42, 000 22, 670 4, 915, 949 


1 Figures from Bureau of the Census. 


Sources: Production figures from Bureau of the Census, the Motor Cycle and Allied Trades Associa- 
tion; export figures from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; 


AIRCRAFT 


The preliminary figures covering aircraft production during 1926 
indicate a substantial increase over 1925. There were produced 
during 1926, according to a special survey by the Bureau of the 
Census, 1,253 planes, including both land and water types, as com- 
pared with 789 in 1925; 587 in 1923, and 302 in 1921. The year 
was characterized by the large increase in number of purely commer- 
cial designs offered for sale, the unmistakable trend toward air- 
cooled engines for aircraft power plants, and the encouragement 
given the manufacturing industry by the adoption of a five-year 
building program by the War and Navy Departments. 

During 1926 the value of United States exports of aircraft engines, 
aircraft, and aircraft parts increased almost one-third over 1925. 
The growth of our export trade in aircraft products in the postwar 
years is shown in Table 16. The greater part of the increase as 
compared to 1925 was in aircraft engines which were four times as 
large in number and nearly three and one-half times as large in value. 
The United Kingdom was our leading market for aircraft products 
in 1926, followed by Russia, Peru, Mexico, and Canada, in the order 
named. 
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Table 16.—Exports of Aircraft Products From the United States 


Airplanes,seaplanes, 


Parts, except engines 


Aircraft engines 


and other aircraft ! and tires 
Calendar year 4 rae woes de Total value 
Number | Value Pounds Value Number} Value 
MOVE cre oo tae Roe ee AO 19 | $61, 325 (2) $25, 606 (3) (3) $86, 931 
SOLS BC es ee oe ee 48 607, 255 (2) 14, 670, 269 (3) (3) 15, 277, 524 
1 AE Ie pe oi eas Creag we te ee ile 44 215, 300 (?) 38, 249, 226 (3) (3) 3, 464, 526 
LODO RS Fags 8 Pe Cees ay IST 65 | 598, 274 (2) 554, 375 (3) (3) 1, 152, 649 
MOQ) 2 bets ee eee 48 | 314, 940 (4) 157, 608 (3) (3) 472, 548 
WOO eS as deat ee eee eee 37 156, 630 471, 495 265, 481 147 $72, 819 494, 930 
NO 2S ee ks Ga ke Soak es 48 309, 051 275, 275 58, 949 80 65, 558 433, 558 
LOVAS LS en pikes ae ST 59 | 412,738 | 165,472 165, 926 146 | 219, 609 798, 273 
WO20 = eer ee 80 511, 282 95, 248 101, 584 73 170, 793 784, 659 
PU06 020) eat eee Sy 50 303, 149 (4) 150, 329 297 573, 732 1, 027, 210 


1 No aircraft other than airplanes and seaplanes were exported prior to 1923. 
2 Statistics not shown in pounds prior to 1922. 


3 Not separated from other internal-combustion engines prior to 1922. 


4 Not available. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


A résumé of the provisions of the air commerce act and an account 
of recent developments in commercial aviation is given under ‘‘Civil 
aeronautics” in the section of this volume entitled “Transportation 
and communication.” 
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SUMMARY.—Crude rubber imports in 1926 set a new high record of 925,878,000 
pounds, 4.2 per cent more than in 1925. The value of imports was $505,818,000 
as compared to $429,705,000 in 1925. The price of crude rubber at New York 
which closed at $0.9125 in December 1925, declined during January and Febru- 
ary, 1926, to a low of $0.555, but reacted to $0.63 in March, thereafter falling 
steadily to a level around $0.40 in July, where it has remained with relatively 
minor fluctuations through March, 1927. 

Production of finished goods during 1926 as a whole was at a satisfactory level, 
but the seasonal decline in sales during the early months was accentuated by the 
high prices prevailing, and by the effects of conservation, including discontinu- 
ance of spring dating terms by tire manufacturers. Owing largely to increased 
use of reclaimed rubber as a substitute, -crude rubber consumption declined 
from 388,000 tons in 1925 to 366,000 tons in 1926. Prices of finished goods 
held a downward course throughout the year, reflecting the decline in price of 
rubber, and, owing to the heavy commitments of manufacturers for high-priced 
rubber under forward contracts, profits were generally low. 

A new high record was set in the value of exports of rubber products in 1926, 
which reached $60,051,000; an increase of 14.1 per cent over 1925. Table 1 
gives summary statistics for the rubber industry. 


Table 1.—Rubber: Summary Table 


Per cent 
change 
Item 1914 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1926 
from 
1925 
Imports of crude rubber: | 
Thousands of pounds-_---| 143, 065 | 415, 283 | 674,410 | 692, 483 | 734,845 | 888,478 | 925, 878 +4, 2 
Thousands of dollars_-.-- 70, 473 73,773 | 101,843 | 185, 060 | 174, 231 | 429,705 | 505, 818 +17.7 
Average per pound.._---- $0. 4926 | $0.178 | $0.151 | $0.267 | $0.237]) $0.484 | $0. 546 +12.8 
Consumption of crude rub- 
ber, thousands of pounds: ! 
For tires and tire sun- 
TOS = 3S ee as (?) 280, 265 | 464,137 | 494,932 | 563,723 | 665, 249 | 630, 909 —5.2 
For other rubber prod- 
UCtSsae weseee a ee (?) 65, 335 | 105, 239 | 120,969 | 112, 260 | 127,427 | 107, 713 —15.5 
Value of products, thousands 
of dollars: ! 
Tires and tire sundries __|#146, 422 | 506,461 | 532,192 | 558, 463 | 598,416 | 803, 659 | 866, 795 +7.9 
Other products__..------- 3154, 572 | 218, 286 | 262,892 | 324,957 | 294, 304 | 338, 437 | 339, 227 +.2 
Production, thousands: } 
Automobile casings ------ 28,021 | 21,857 | 30,874 | 34,116 | 38,804 | 45,729 | 46,177 +1.0 
Automobile tubes-------- 37,907 27, 127 38, 267 45, 219 53, 094 62, 047 57, 514 —7.3 
Rubber products exported, 
thousands of dollars-_.------ 12,183 | 30,786 | 34,009 | 36,972 | 40,622] 52,630 | 60,051 +141 


1 Statistics of the Rubber Association of America, which do not include the entire industry. 

2 Not available. 

3 Bureau of the Census. 

CRUDE RUBBER 
Imports of Crude Rubber. 
American industry is entirely dependent on imports for its crude 

rubber supply. The development of our rubber industry is admirably 
reflected in the growth of our imports since 1870, shown in Table 2. 
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The advent of the pneumatic bicycle tire was the chief cause of 
growing demand for rubber from 1890 to 1905, while from 1906 to 
1925 the growth has resulted mainly from constantly increasing 
consumption of rubber in automobile tires. The percentage increase 
in imports over five-year periods has been very rapid and well main- 
tained. 


Chart I—CRUDE RUBBER: WORLD PRODUCTION, IMPORTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES; LONDON STOCKS AND PRICES 


United States Imports 


| 


1921 1922 1923 


The automobile industry began its rapid expansion in 1910, and 
for each subsequent year an increasing percentage of the rubber 
consumed in the United States has been used for tires and tire sun- 
dries; from 1917 to 1926 the percentage of rubber used for tires rose 
from 70 per cent to 85 per cent of the total consumption. 

The growth in consumption from 1923 to 1925 was chiefly the 
natural result of prosperity in America, but changes in types of tires 
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produced from high pressure to low pressure caused an unwonted 
increase in 1925. In 1926, conservation measures by American 
manufacturers and consumers, organized in collaboration with the 
Department of Commerce, were successful in reducing the actual 
consumption of rubber in America, although increased imports were 
necessary to reconstitute depleted stocks of raw material. Low 
pressure tires are proving more durable than was at first expected, 
and although more rubber is required in their manufacture, a net 
saving of rubber results from their greater mileage. The gross 
imports shown in Table 2 include much rubber reexported to Canada. 


Table 2.—Imports of Crude Rubber 


Value Value 
eee ee 
in thou- . in thou- 
Calendar year sands of Thou- | Average Calendar year sands of | Thou- | Average 
pounds) | sands of per pounds) | sands of per 
dollars | pound dollars | pound 
18712187 Gsee ees 12, 798 $5875), PRO. 420))|| COUGHS Bee mee eee se 115, 881 76, 821 $0. 663 
TS7G-1380 see en 14, 614 6, 632 OLA IOLA Paes eee 143, 065 70, 473 - 493 
ASSISTS Ase ee eS 23, 232 12, 636 VibAs: | MOLE wee ae aes 221,482 | 111,031 - 501 
LSS6—-1 890 ae 32, 645 14, 397 eee) IQIG. 2. ee ee 270, 090 159, 745 . 591 
SOL 1805 see 2 2 ses 38, 329 17, 883 AGTAIIC LOT (eee ne eee ee oe 405,638 | 233, 221 ~O1S 
1806-1900). ee 44, 840 25, 217 me aol MSRSB RES Se SS eee 325,959 | 146,378 449 
1901-1905.____________ 57, 555 36, 147 +628)|{*1010a Se ee eee 535,940 | 215, 820 - 403 
TOG 101) ae 79, 391 65, 035 SB 1ONNOZO a See ee ees 566, 546 | 242, 796 - 429 
1OUI 191522 eee 136, 268 86, 460 « O34: ||| 1O2TE eae Seek 2s Ess 415, 283 73, 773 . 178 
1916-1990 re 420,835 | 199, 592 ATA: OLDS See AS aes 674,410 | 101,843 VISE 
PO2I--19952- = oe _ | 681,100 | 192, 923 283) |\1O 282 ae Sey a eR 692,483 | 185,060 . 267 
110" seen ee 8 90, 139 98, 007 TiOST SIO 24 a re Ae ae 734, 845 | 174, 231 «237 
ph ee ee 82, 852 74,411 TOS | O25. eae In: ek at 888,478 | 429, 705 484 
LGD aie coe AE 118, 058 99, 567 Bt or WA O26. eee aero ser 925,878 | 505, 818 . 546 
| } 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


In 1923 crude rubber imports were heavy in the first half of the 
year but fell off sharply in the last half; in 1924 and 1925 imports 
were heavier in the last half; and in 1926 the semiannual imports 
were about equal. Conditions in the trade were abnormal during 
this period, and it is difficult to deduce a general rule regarding nor- 
mal monthly trends but a running average of monthly imports over 
the four years shows that arrivals have been at a relatively high rate 
from November through May, and that they were lower during June 
to October, inclusive, the peak months being April and December, 
and the lowest months September and August. 

A period of semidepression in the last half of 1923 and the early 
part of 1924 was instrumental in bringing the price of rubber to low 
levels. From the middle of 1924 to the end of 1925 demand for 
rubber increased tremendously in America. During the first half of 
1925 the industry believed that regulations restricting exportation 
of rubber from British producing areas in the Middle East would be 
relaxed to prevent runaway prices of rubber as a result of the in- 
creasing: consumption. Uncompromising adherence to the restric- 
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tion scheme after stocks became depleted caused wild fluctuations 
in the price and toward the close of 1925 was reflected in reduced 
sales of finished goods, a condition which persisted well into 1926. 

The average import value per pound (Tables 2 and 3) is the value 
declared by importers, and represents very closely the cost to the 
importer, as there is no reason for falsification of returns. This 
average value represents prices paid on contracts made some weeks 
or months before arrival of the rubber, so that changes in import 
value lag behind changes in the market prices of rubber. The 
import value increased steadily during 1925 from $0.304 for January 
to $0.720 for December, reached a maximum of $0.798 in February, 
1926, and thereafter dropped steadily to the October low of $0.384. 
For the last half of 1926 the import price averaged under $0.40 per 
pound. 


Table 3.—Monthly Imports of Crude Rubber into the United States 


Quantity (thousands of Value (thousands of Average value per 
pounds) dollars) pound 
Month 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
Totaluee< ses: 692, 483/734, 845/888, 478/925, 878/185, 060/174, 231,429, 705/505, 818/$0. 267|/$0. 287/$0. 484/$0. 546 


79, 764| 49,419] 78, 692) 94,985) 14,311} 12, 155) 22,407) 72,528} .179| .246) .304) .764 
60, 379) 70, 589} 55,319) 63, 618) 13, 151) 17, 644| 18, 532) 58,733) .218) .250) .335) .798 
69, 281! 46, 440| 74, 082) 94,421) 19,042) 11, 640} 25, 147) 70,590) .275) .251) .339] .748 
69, 580) 84, 171] 72, 813} 77,378) 21, 926) 20, 500] 24,875} 48,743) .315| .244) .342| . 630 
80, 107) 62, 167) 82, 727| 66, 655} 24, 953] 14, 304) 30, 312) 36,896} .312) .230| .366) .554 
79, 189) 50, 132) 70, 714) 55, 777| 23,942] 11, 254| 26, 856} 34,498) .302) .225) .380} .619 


44, 635} 43, 623) 72, 700} 80, 236) 13,009] 9,185) 33, 702) 33,061} .272) .211| .464) .412 


Aliguistessso2so- es ae 42,741) 48, 008) 74, 844) 61,375] 11,613] 9,865) 39, 834) 24,671} .272) .206| .532| .402 
September -_------- 25, 903} 59, 928) 59, 062) 83, 130} 6, 509] 12, 394) 36, 686) 32,625) .251) .207| .621| .393 
October. 225. 322532 39, 469} 87, 152) 77, 617| 66, 028) 10,375) 20, 339) 50,027) 25,321) .263) .233) .645) .384 
November: =22==- 34, 839) 75, 199) 84, 572) 87,706} 9,239) 19,027) 56, 272) 34,891} .265) .253) .665} .398 
December=-2-222--2 66, 597) 58, 017] 90, 336) 84, 569) 16,991) 15,922) 65,056) 33,261) .255) .274) .720| .393 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


The great effect on prices of British restrictions on export of rubber 
may be judged by comparing the actual import value of rubber per 
pound with the price of 36 cents per pound which was originally 
announced as the maximum “fair’”’ price, and the goal sought by 
the control. The average import value per pound for the year 
ended June 30, 1926, was 65.47 cents, and the quantity of rubber 
imported during the 12 months was 921,964,267 pounds. At 36 cents 
per pound this would have cost American importers $331,907,138 
The actual import cost was $603,565,535, a difference of $271,658,397. 
For the last half of 1926, the cost to American importers in excess of 
36 cents per pound for rubber imported amounted to $17,133,794. 
High prices have retarded crude rubber consumption, increased the 
use of substitutes, and caused manufacturers to develop satisfactory 
new compounds. 
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Beginning May 1, 1926, the regulations provided for restriction of 
exports unless the price averaged 42 cents or more per pound. In 
spite of this governmental support to the market, producers have sold 
their rubber below 40 cents over a period of some months. 


Sources of Rubber. Imports. 

The countries from which crude rubber has been imported into the 
United States are shown in Table 4. As late as 1913 Brazil was the 
leading source of supply, but a complete geographic shift has since 
occurred. Straits Settlements, Dutch East Indies, and Ceylon have 
been in order of importance the leading primary sources for each of 
the past four years. All of the rubber from Europe represents 
reshipments of imported rubber, which comes mostly from the 
Middle East. A considerable part of the rubber credited to Straits 
Settlements is produced in the Dutch East Indies. Brazil now 
ranks a poor fourth among rubber-producing countries. In 1910 
Mexico was second only to Brazil as a source of American crude 
rubber imports (the statistics, however, included guayule as well as 
rubber); since 1910 Mexico has not been an important factor in the 
trade, although there has been renewed activity in guayule produc- 
tion during the past two years. The table indicates the present 
dominant position of British interests in the production and market- 
ing of rubber. Of the total quantity of rubber imported into the 
United States in 1926, 77 per cent was received from the United 
Kingdom and the British East Indies, as compared with 19 per cent 
in 1910. 


Table 4.—United States Imports of Crude Rubber, by Countries of Shipment 


A . Other All 
United Straits rin Dutch 

Year Total | King- | $Y" | settle- | Butish) “Rast | Brazil | Other | other 

dom on | ments ast | Indies be aback 

Indies tries 
8, 611 (?) () O40. sees 28,027 | 8, 388 3, 711 
10, 025 () 1, 899 207 7 | 36,594 | 14, 546 3, 957 
15, 557 () 1, 278 1, 124 18 | 39,511 | 16,127 | 4 27, 430 
34, 165 (2) 5, 6389 6, 536 81 | 43,519 | 17, 955 5, 490 


75, 297 (?) 296, 448 | 55,476 | 72,374 | 36,982 | 16,840 | 13,129 
41, 521 (?) 219, 194 | 48,846 | 53,012 | 23, 274 | 23,977 5, 459 
50, 880 | 76,826 | 406,327 | 1,477 | 92,362 | 25,009 | 15, 926 5, 604 
66, 612 | 61,443 | 399,108 | 1,561 | 112,305 | 25,940 | 14,595 | 10,920 
85, 237 | 61,075 | 407,850 | 3,700 | 131,763 | 29,026 | 10, 506 5, 690 
84, 731 | 66,398 | 517,148 | 3,991 | 153, 241 | 34,715 | 18, 308 9, 947 


NOQ6 22 Stee et see oe 925, 878 | 57,522 | 81, 532 | 573, 204 4, 626 | 156, 555 | 29,659 | 14, 253 8, 527 
yelue, thousands of dol- 
ars: 1 
NODA se ee eae 174, 231 | 22,315 | 15, 007 94, 170 911 32, 694 5, 441 2, 466 1, 229 
O25 See se cscussecce 429,705 | 47,951 | 35, 687 | 244, 686 1, 857 65, 639 | 16,174 | 12, 306 5, 454 
1926) tos See Sok see 505, 818 | 33, 536 | 44, 863 | 314, 878 2, 615 87,157 | 11, 845 7, 206 3, 718 


1 Fiscal years to and including 1913, calendar years thereafter. 
2 Included with ‘‘ Other British East Indies’’; not shown separately. | 
8 Includes 23,486,384 pounds of rubber, valued at $10,918,104, from Mexico. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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World Production. 


The world production of crude rubber which is measured by the 
net exports from producing countries increased about 20 per cent 
in each of the last two years. While the 1925 increase occurred in both 
plantation and wild rubbers, the 1926 increase was confined entirely 
to production of plantation rubber in the Middle East. During 1926, 
export from restricted areas in the Middle East at a rate of 95.4 per 
cent of assessed production capacity was permitted by the control, 
as compared to 67.1 per cent during 1925, and the flood of rubber 
which came on the market was used to reconstitute depleted stocks 
in America, England, and elsewhere. The revised stdtistics shown in 
Table 5 include crude rubber of all kinds (plantation grades wild 
rubbers, and guayule; but not gutta percha, balata, or jelutong) 
which accounts for the difference from corresponding information 
published in the Commerce Yearbook for 1925, and for the difference 
between net United States imports shown here as compared with 
other import tables in this section. 


Table 5.—Crude Rubber: World Production, United States Imports and Reex- 
ports, Net Imports, and Price 


[Quantities are in long tons] 


World production United States ! pegs e ony 
ee 12 t Ribbed 
; : er cen P ibbe: 

neve Other | Total | Imports ner fellas of world ca smoked 

Dp Pp production Pp sheet # 
10S /sess rie. 2 174 | 59, 320 59, 494 28, 637 1, 616 27, 021 45.4 15243: |e eee 
He i ek ee 10, 730 | 83, 034 93, 764 45, 003 2, 749 42, 254 45.1 1. 908 $2. 066 
he) Ris eh eee 17,197 | 76, 554 93, 751 44, 424 2, 523 41,901 44,7 1.110 1. 413 
REE Ris ae eee 32,976 | 80,970 113, 946 58, 435 2, 456 55, 979 49. 1 1, 052 1. 216 
OES Re 2 ecu ees | 58,3822 | 66,479 119, 801 53, 906 1, 881 52, 025 43.4 807 . 820 
IIE. SR? 74, 529 | 48, 586 128, 115 64, 884 | 2, 618 62, 266 50. 6 616 . 653 
LOLS ese ee 116, 286 | 54, 456 170, 742 101, 093 2, 082 99, O11 58. 0 557 . 659 
LOUGH oes 161, 800 | 52,247 | 214, 047 121,709 | 4,098 117, 611 54.9 : 669 = toe 
TOL 7k ae es oe 221,371 | 56,688 | 278,059 183, 255 | 4, 000 179, 255 64. 5 648 ner 
LOIS or ees lee 180, 996 | 38, 623 219, 619 146,132 | 2,746 143, 386 65. 3 549 . 602 
1919 2a ee 348, 936 | 50, 741 399, 677 240, 689 2, 282 238, 407 59. 6 483 . 487 
HS. | eee SES 2 305, 038 | 36, 888 341,926 | 253, 680 4, 160 249, 520 73.0 333 . 363 
OQ eee 7 eee 277, 466 | 24,102 | 301, 568 185,452 | 5,716 179, 736 59. 6 182 . 163 
O22 a= = St el 379, 438 | 26,378 | 405,816 | 301, 203 4, 809 296, 394 73. 0 183 Bala) 
1.023 Se 22 Shoes Be 381, 930 | 27,118 | 409,048 | 310, 299 8,772 | 301, 527 73.7 248 . 295 
NODE a. Sa. Seas 397, 422 | 31, 658 429,080 | 329,322 | 10,309 | 319,013 74.3 . 212 . 262 
1095 <= cov asesen 475, 440 | 39, 660 515,100 | 400,423 | 14,827 | 385, 596 74.9 . 569 R/G2D 
1096. 222523. 20 580, 000 | 40, 000 620,000 | 417, 643 | 17, 671 399, 972 64.5 - 437 - 487 


1 Import figures in this table include with crude rubber, guayule, which is excluded in other impor 
tables, but, is included in this table in order to make a comparison with production figures which also 
include guayule. 

2 Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

3 Commercial Research Department, United States Rubber Co., for 1905 and 1910, thereafter, compiled 
from the India Rubber World. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, except for prices. 
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Crude Rubber Stocks. 


The degree of stability of the crude-rubber market depends on the 
availability of stocks maintained chiefly in the United States and 
United Kingdom. Table 6 shows stocks in these two countries 
reported on various representative dates. Available stocks declined 
steadily from December, 1922, to September, 1925, since when they 
have rapidly increased as a result of the larger releases from British 
possessions. At the average monthly rate of consumption in the 
United States during 1926, the total amount of rubber on hand and 
afloat for the United States at the end of the year was sufficient for 
3.9 months’ supply, as compared to only 3 months’ supply at the 
end of 1925, 3.6 at the end of 1924, 4.3 at the end of 1923, and 5.8 
months’ supply at the end of 1922. Comparing American consump- 
tion with total stocks in the United States and the United Kingdom, 
the number of months’ supply available at the end of these years 
follows: 1926, 5.6; 1925, 3.8; 1924, 4.7; 1923, 7.0; and 1922, 9.2 
months. 


Table 6.—American and United Kingdom Stocks of Crude Rubber 


[Long tons] 
* United 
United States Kingdom 
Date Total 
London 
On hand Afloat Total and 
Liverpool 
DGG MOTs O21: aes Ries. |. aR ok rad 5 he 209, 420 94, 770 34, 989 129, 759 79, 661 
Suing BOW OI2 naked: aoe Tt Ba etal Foe 196, 034 82, 110 33, 266 115, 376 80, 658 
WDeCwST. G22 = eo te eet ean een ne <2 216, 620 89, 759 45, 780 135, 539 81, 081 
DUNC Ol 923-2 pie Jee Neb Ge ety 185, 983 100, 885 27,990 128, 875 57, 108 
OCR IMMOIS:. aire we eRe re eS get 176, 213 72, 920 36, 465 109, 385 66, 828 
UII 13 OREO 2 4 easy See a Se peer 144, 822 64, 408 24, 280 88, 688 56, 134 
DGC Slee O24 Stars: ulate Jet Bye 8 etal = 131, 415 54, 831 44,159 98, 990 32, 425 
Mie OI O50 ssn) we ny ee) umn ee 120, 733 54, 502 46, 254 100, 756 19, 977 
DUNC BO 025s ess eer eee Bower sete 102, 302 47,770 48, 708 96, 478 5, 824 
Sept sOnlo7n Means Sawa nee ek ee alot | 89, 817 33, 131 50, 480 83, 611 6, 206 
AD YS Ce SH bil Cease epi to ee 104, 564 48, 436 49, 800 98, 236 6, 328 
Mar. 31, 1926 115, 847 58, 191 43, 204 101, 395 14, 452 
June 30, 1926. 125, 366 59, 254 40, 713 99, 967 25, 399 
Sept. 30, 1926 135, 578 58, 883 39, 815 98, 698 36, 880 
Dec. 31, 1926_ 170, 755 68, 876 50, 529 119, 405 51, 350 
Mgrs Shh G2 (see ae | a eens ee I Se eS 193, 084 81, 453 47, 120 | 128, 573 63, 511 


Sources: Rubber Association of America and British Rubber Growers’ Association; statistics for United 
States estimated 95 per cent complete. 


Crude Rubber Prices. 

The wide fluctuation in crude rubber prices during 1925 and 1926 is 
shown in Table 7, which contains high and low monthly prices. The 
price decline in 1920-21 occurred during the period of abnormal trade 
depression throughout the world and resulted in very heavy losses 
to manufacturers who were under contract for crude rubber over long 
periods at the time the decline started. The 1925 price advance was 
the direct result of the restriction of rubber exports from British 
possessions in the Middle East, coupled with the materially increased 
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demand, for rubber, at a time when world stocks of the commodity 
had reached a lower point than at any time since 1920. 

The decline in price during the early months of 1926 was caused 
by conservation in use of rubber by manufacturers and conservation 
in use of tires by motorists, which decreased the demand for crude 
rubber, and allowed stocks to accumulate in the trading centers. 

The average 1926 spot price of ribbed smoked sheet in New York 
was 48.7 cents per pound as compared to 72.5 cents for 1925. The 
average price for fine Para declined to 43.7 cents from 56.9 for 1925. 
The highest monthly average import value per pound during 1926 
was for February, 79.8 cents; the lowest, October, was 38.4 cents. 
The highest spot price for ribbed smoked sheet in New York was at 
the beginning of 1926, 91 cents (Table 7); the price steadily declined, 
reaching a low of 36.75 cents in August, recovering to 43 in October, 
and dropping again to 36.75 in December. The year closed with the 
market fairly stable at a price around 40 cents. Marketing develop- 
ments of importance during the year included the opening of the 
Rubber Exchange at New York in February, and the formation of a 
group-buying plan by large rubber consumers later in the year. 


Table 7.—Monthly Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber at New York 


Month 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


JANUATVY ees -=-8e- 51-55 18 -2014) 1514-2114; 2814-3714) 2434-2654) 3414- 3914; 70 -91 
February.----<--- 45 -56%) 1744-19 1414-1634] 33%-36%) 25 -26 3434- 3814] 5514-69 
Miarchliaese-aeeaes 46, =48 164-18 13-1514] 3334-3544) 2014-2484) 3814- 4334] 5234-63 
Aprile so ssee ook 4216-45 16 -1744| 1434-1634; 31 -3414) 22 -2314) 4114- 46 4614-5914 
IMBYe xctenee ace - ee 38 -43 1544-1744} 1434-1614} 2674-31) 1894-2254) 4434- 70 47 -504 
JUNC Sse eee 3714-39 1144-1434; 1454-1614] 2484-2914; 1834-1934] 70 - 87 414-45 
DWN Vesew cer asennes 2914-35 114-154} = 1444-1534) 2484-28 1854-2234] 81 -123 40%-4414 
Auedss as eoeeae 2914-3334] 1844-15 1354-1434] 27 -380%| 241%-2734| 64 - 99 3634-41 
September-..-.--- 2344- Ife 1334-1534] 1354-1514] 2834-2976) 2614-28 79 = 95 40 -42% 
Octoberscies eee 20 1434-17 1514-2234]  2534-2814| 2814-33 92 -10214) 4214-43 
November-.------- 1744-49 16-1984! 2214-26 2614-2774) 3334-35 98 -113 3814-42 
December.-.--.-- 16-1844) 1814-21 Y 2634-2834] 26 -27)4| 3554-3954; 88 -110 3634-39 


Source: India Rubber World. 
THE RUBBER-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


Position of the Industry. 


The United States has a larger rubber manufacturing industry 
than all other countries combined, our 1926 gross imports of crude 
rubber—413,338 long tons—being about two-thirds of the total 
estimated world production for that year. This huge demand for 
rubber is the result of American automotive development in advance 
of other countries, 83 per cent of the world’s automobiles being 
within our borders. 

The rapid growth of the rubber industry, as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census, is shown in Table 8. The value of products 
in 1923 was 36 per cent greater than in 1921 and in 1925 increased 
over 1923 by 31 per cent. This gain in total value of product was 
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principally a result of the increase of over $200,000,000 in the 
cost of materials in 1925 over 1923. For the rubber tire branch of 
the industry, the value of products in 1925 was $925,000,000, an 
increase of about 44 per cent over the value two years before. The 
decline in the number of establishments in the tire branch from 160 
to 126, indicates the tendency toward centralization of tire manu- 
facturing; there was also a decline in the number of establishments 
classified in the boot and shoe industry, while for other products 


the number of plants showed a net increase. 


Table 8.—The Rubber Industry! 


Wage F 
Year cng earners en! Wages Cost of ma- Value of ue 
ments | (@verage 8 terial product ¥ t 
number) | Power ure 
The industry as a 
whole: 
1800 Ne eee ae 301 36, 566 70, 536 | $15, 426,573 | $60, 240, 559 | $99, 880,693 | $39, 640, 134 
1009 2 2 ees = 267 49, 264 | 121, 721 25, 136,976 | 122,745,102 | 197, 394, 638 74, 649, 536 
1914-3 ee 342 74, 022 199, 242 44, 167, 402 163, 034, 713 | 300, 993, 796 | 137, 959, 083 
jC pape Se eae 477 158, 549 | 429, 273 | «193, 763, 089 594, 343, 590 |1, 138, 216,019 | 543, 872, 429 
1921_. 496 103, 273 (@ 123, 612,873 | 377,879,372 | 704,903,133 | 327, 023, 761 
1923:- 529 137, 868 | 605, 634 182, 084,056 | 501, 162,768 | 958, 517,634 | 457, 354, 866 
5 igre e Raye 498 | 141,121 656, 857 | 190, 562,920 | 718, 840, 524 |1, 255,414,112 | 536, 578, 588 
oots and shoes, 
rubber: 
0 ee 23 18, 687 24, 561 9, 986, 454 23, 956, 036 53, 822, 123 29, 866, 087 
LOTO Rae ee es 2 | 25 32, 875 49, 400 30, 882, 722 50, 346, 880 | 116, 917, 434 66, 570, 554 
Pee es 24 | 23, 888 Q) 23,428,115 | 32,132,942 | 94,032,524] 61, 899, 582 
LOQ3 ee ye ee Se} 25 29, 435 56, 184 33, 670, 810 45, 268, 988 131, 739, 742 86, 470, 754 
= 1925_ oiseres | 23 24, 999 59, 413 28, 057, 948 40, 566,085 | 115, 934, 554 75, 368, 469 
ires and inner 
tubes, rubber:3 
1921 eS ea eet 178 55, 496 (?) 75, 054,148 | 291, 554,377 | 496, 123,335 | 204, 568, 958 
F008 | & seksoute oS 160 73,963 | 370, 551 108, 623,102 | 365,165,016 | 644,193,697 | 279, 028, 681 
s beng gaan 126 81,640 | 403, 227 120, 614, 081 559, 939, 811 | 925,001,520 | 365, 061, 709 
ubber goods, not 
elsewhere classi- 
fied: 
i 674 Pee 294 23, 889 (?) 25, 130, 610 54, 192, 053 114, 747, 274 60, 555, 221 
1923.2 cos see = 344 34, 470 178, 899 39, 790, 144 90, 728, 764 182, 584, 195 91, 855, 431 
1025) 2, ate see oS 349 34,482 | 194, 217 41, 890, 891 118, 334, 628 | 214, 478, 038 96, 143, 410 


1 Figures are not strictly comparable for censuses prior to 1909. 
2 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 

3 Not separately classified prior to 1921. 

4 Figures for this group prior to 1921 are not comparable. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Consumption of Crude Rubber. 

Statistics showing consumption of crude rubber in manufactures, 
prepared by the Rubber Association of America, represent a slightly 
varying percentage of the industry for different periods covered, but 
are indicative of the general trend. In 1926 the crude rubber con- 
sumed as thus reported was 738,622,000 pounds, a decline of 54,054,- 
000 pounds from the total for 1925. (Table 9.) 

The consumption of crude rubber in each quarter of 1926 was less 
than for the corresponding quarter of 1925. (Table 10.) This does 
not necessarily indicate the relative manufacturing activity as the use 
of rubber substitutes was more common in 1926 than in 1925. The 
first and third quarters were the most active, following the normal 
seasonal trend. . 
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Over three-fifths of the crude rubber consumed in the United States 
is used in automobile casings, the percentages being 60.4 in 1925 and 
63.6 in 1926. Inner tubes for automobiles used 16.6 per cent in 1925 
and 15.3 per cent in 1926. The relative consumption of crude rubber 
for automobile solid tires has declined steadily from 7.3 per cent in 
1922 to 4.6 per cent in 1926. In the aggregate, tires and tire sundries 
used over 85 per cent of the rubber consumed in the United States in 
1926. 


Table 9.—Consumption of Crude Rubber and Value of Output by Classes of 
Products 
{In thousands of pounds or dollars] 


Consumption of crude rubber Value of products 
Product 
1922 1924 1925 1926 1922 1924 1925 1926 
Granditotales = seen 569,376 | 675,983 | 792,876 | 788,622 | 795,084 | 892,720 | 1,142,096 |1, 206, 022 
Tires and tire sundries_____ 464,137 | 563,723 | 665,249 | 630,909 | 532,192 | 598,416 | 803,659 | 866, 795 
Automobile casings ----| 327, 754 | 408,370 | 478, 742 | 469,992 | 423, 271 | 467, 361 618, 266 680, 026 
Automobile tubes_____- 84, 716 | 111,176 | 131, 716 | 113, 362 62, 307 83, 408 117, 631 121, 891 
Motor-cycle tires (cas- 

ings and tubes) ---.._- 959 804 909 712 1, 582 1, 389 2, 189 2, 083 
Bicycle tires and tubes_ 2, O11 1, 516 1,817 1, 691 3, 533 3, 255 3, O1L 2, 860 
Other casings and tubes. 1, 185 () Q) @Q | 2,258 335 450 425 
Solid tires for automo- | 

Diles 5-8 as eee 41,598 | 34, 601 41, 355 33, 764 27, 876 27, 672 40, 842 36, 098 
Other solid tires__-__-_- 788 710 1, 033 732 1, 027 516 1, 440 898 
Sundries and repair ma- 

terialsos: 2 ee see 5, 126 6, 514 9,675 | 10,656 | 10,338 | 14, 480 19, 830 22, 514 

Other rubber products___._- 105, 289 | 112,260 | 127,427 | 107,718 | 262,892 | 294, 304 338, 487 | 389, 227 
Mechanical rubber 

POO S20 eee eee enee 34,952 | 32,133 | 41,998 | 33,925 | 68,970 | 74,537 102, 607 98, 258 
Boots and shoes.____---| 26, 847 30, 970 29, 575 31, 909 | 102, 688 | 108, 590 100, 675 114, 594 
Insulated wire and in- | ; 

sulating compound...| 4,925 6, 440 7,170 6,825 | 21,955 | 30, 214 33, 379 35, 487 
Druggists’ rubber sun- 

Gries See es 5, 581 5, 4382 5, 286 4, 731 12, 290 12, 702 13, 711 12, 931 
Proofed goods_____.-..- 5, 978 6, 283 5, 943 5, 613 16, 135 20, 270 21, 754 22, 662 
Hard-rubber goods_-_-_- 5, 104 6, 332 5, 589 2, 547 8, 256 10, 729 12, 719 10, 355 
Heels and soles_____.._. 13, 302 12, 965 18, 341 9, 659 18, 761 19, 893 27, 565 18, 373 
Rupber flooring =a. a aa|-2 oe sense nae 71,481 TY) eS So PR ake 22,971 4, 241 
Miscellaneous, not in- | 

cluded above-......_.- 8, 550 11, 704 12, 044 10, 562 13, 837 17, 369 23, 056 22, 326 

1 Data for year not available. 2 Last 9 months only. 


Source: Rubber Association of America (Inc.). 


Consumption of rubber in mechanical rubber goods, while not 
varying much in absolute quantity from 1922 to 1924, dropped from 
6.1 per cent of the total to 4.8 per cent; in 1925 the absolute consump- 
tion increased substantially, but the proportion of total only rose to 
5.3 per cent. In 1926 consumption fell sharply to 33,925,000 pounds 
which was little more than in 1924 and only constituted 4.6 per cent 
of the total. The proportion consumed in rubber boots and shoes, 
which declined from 5.9 per cent in 1923 to 3.7 per cent in 1925, 
increased to 4.3 per cent in 1926. The 1926 consumption for rubber 
heels and soles was about half of that for 1925, the percentage of the 
total declining from 2.3 in 1925 to 1.3 in 1926. This precipitate 
decrease was probably caused by greatly decreased production of 
crépe rubber soles, which ceased to be competitive on account of the 
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high prices of rubber. The 1926 consumption of rubber for tire re- 
pair materials was slightly above that for 1925, reflecting the extent 
to which repairing of tires was stimulated by high prices. 


Monthly Variations in Rubber Consumption. 


It is difficult to state what is the normal tendency in monthly 
rubber consumption, but a careful analysis of statistics for the 1923- 
1926 four-year period shows that consumption has usually been at a 
peak during February and March, has continued at a high rate during 
April and May, has dropped sharply in June and reached a low point 
in July, has increased somewhat in August and again in September, 
has then declined each month until the end of the year, and has 
increased again in January toward the February peak. This seasonal 
trend of rubber consumption results from the seasonal trend of the 
demand for automobile tires, the chief product of the industry. 
Imports of rubber into America are usually heaviest in May, decline 
thereafter until August, then increase monthly until December or 
January, and decline slightly in February and March. Stocks of 
rubber are normally accumulated during the closing months of the 
year, and are lowest during the third quarter of the year. 

In 1926 consumption of rubber in finished goods was fairly steady 
during the first four months, declined in May, June, and July, 
increased to a peak in August and September, and then dropped 
monthly to a low point in December. Large manufacturers’ inven- 
tories of tires caused the reduced manufacturing activity during 
the second quarter of 1926, while a decrease in automobile production 
accounts for the low rubber consumption in the closing months of 
the year. 


Table 10.— Quarterly Consumption of Crude Rubber in Different Classes of 
Products 


{In thousands of pounds] 


1925 1926 
Product Tad 
Jan.- | Apr.- July- | Oct.- Jan.- Apr.- July- Oct.- 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
= eee 2 tee |- @ weet ees 

Granditotalen ss. se-- ose i 196,318 | 214,527 | 205, 036 | 176, 794 | 194,336 | 179, 514 | 193,290 | 171, 483 
Tires and tire sundries.__.___- 159, 808 | 183,698 | 175, 956 145, 788 | 163, 701 | 153, 584 | 168,318 | 145, 356 
Automobile casings..-.-.__ 114, 596 | 132,129 | 126,468 | 105,549 | 120,716 | 114,787 | 126, 298 | 108, 192 
Automobile tubes-.----.-- 32, 838 | 35, 240 34, 568 | 29, 071 30,650 | 27, 861 29,736 | 25,115 
Other casings and tubes-.-__|__._____- Ja hae | RE 15 oR eS o ee ene ad beth Ne, ee ee 


Solid tires for automobiles_| 9,332 | 12,992 | 11,644| 7,388 9,648 | 7,573 8,292 | 8, 254 
Other tires and tire sun- 


TICSS2 oe eee de ea 3, 042 8, 333 3,277 | 3,781 2, 692 38, 313 38, 992 3, 795 

Other rubber products__-..___- 86,510 | 380,831 | 29,080 | 31,006 | 30,634 25,980 | 24,972 | 26,127 

Mechanical rubber goods--} 11,959 | 10,940 9, 852 9, 247 9,124 | 7,860 8, 873 8, 068 

Boots and shoes___...-..-- 8, 714 5, 831 6, 429 8, 602 8, 570 8, 626 6, 485 8, 228 

Heels:and'soles.s2205_ 222 4, 937 4,729 4, 108 4, 567 8,595 | 2,397 1, 617 2, 050 
Miscellaneous not in- 


7 cluded‘above-ce-s---- = 10,900 | 19,332 |4 8,691 | 18,590 9, 345 7, 096 7, 997 7, 782 


1 Includes data for rubber flooring, reported for last nine months of the year only. 
Source: Rubber Association of America (Inc.). 
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Value of Output of Rubber Products. 


The total value of the output of the rubber industry in 1926 
exceeded that for any previous year, although prices declined during 
the year. The total 1926 value as reported by the Rubber Associa- 
tion, was $1,206,022,000 which compares with $1,142,096,000 for 
1925 and $892,720,000 for 1924. The more comprehensive census 
returns (Table 8) show the total 1925 value of products at 
$1,255,414,000. 

Production and Stocks of Casings, Tubes, and Solid Tires. 

The Bureau of the Census has reported the total production of 
tires and tubes in recent census years. (Table1l.) The 1925 output 
of pneumatic casings was 58,784,000, an increase of 29 per cent as 
compared with 1923. The increase in pneumatic inner tubes was 
relatively a little greater, about 35 per cent. 


Table 11.—Census Statistics of Production of Automobile Tires 


Pneumatic casings Pneumatic inner tubes Solid tires 
Year 

Number Value Number Value Number Value 

8, 021, 000 | $105, 679, 000 7,907,000 | $20, 101, 000 (1) $13, 736, 000 
32, 836, 000 603, 896, 000 33, 255, 000 81, 313, 000 1, 455, 000 43, 917, 000 
27, 298, 000 377, 829, 000 32, 082, 000 52, 858, 000 401, 000 14, 736, 000 
45, 426,000 | 458, 108, 000 57, 229, 000 74, 983, 000 944, 000 29, 061, 000 
58, 784,000 | 656, 492, 000 77, 388, 000 118, 235, 000 1, 035, 000 43, 870, 000 


1 Number of solid tires not reported for 1914. 


Since 1920 the Rubber Association of America has published 
monthly figures of production of automobile tires and inner tubes, 
which are shown in Table 13 and Chart II. The association esti- 
mates that its figures for casings and tubes cover approximately 
75 per cent of the national output. 


Table 12.—Production, Shipments, and Stocks of Pneumatic Casings, Inner 
Tubes, and Solid Tires 


Note.—See text as to proportion of total national output covered by these statistics. 


{In thousands] 


Production Shipments Stocks, end of year 
Year i T 

; Inner Solid : Inner Solid . Inner Solid 

Casings | tubes | tires | C@5M8S] tubes | tires | C8ID8S | tubes | tires 
21, 857 27, 127 428 23, 384 27, 847 555 3, 775 4,771 169 
30, 874 38, 267 796 30, 199 37, 361 733 4, 638 bs Sy ivi 245 
34, 116 45, 219 a2 33, 429 44,417 754 4, 372 6, 363 180 
38, 804 53, 094 699 37, 666 51, 094 688 5, 591 8, 313 194 
45, 729 62, 047 783 44, 545 60, 816 823 6, 119 8, 495 150 
46, 177 57, 514 578 44, 317 53, 729 558 7, 856 12, 165 168 


Source: Rubber Association of America (Inc.). 
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The months of lowest production of automobile casings in 1926 
were January, February, November, and December; the peak month 
was August. Dealer buying fell off in the late months of 1925, partly 
owing to the seasonal trend, partly reflecting decreased consumer 
buying at prevailing high prices, and partly because manufacturers 
generally discontinued spring dating terms to dealers, who were in 
any case not desirous of stocking heavily with high-priced tires. 
This state of affairs continued during the early months of 1926, 
influenced by the campaign for rubber conservation, and the natural 
hand-to-mouth buying during a period of falling market prices. 
Unexpectedly good mileage records resulted from the greater use of 


Chart II.—PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF PNEUMATIC CASINGS 


ee OF CASINGS 
| 


f.—Proauction 
ed Aka 


balloon tires. A survey of dealers’ stocks of tires on April 1, 1927, 
showed a higher average number of casings per dealer on hand than 
at the same date in either 1925 or 1926, while a survey as of October 1, 
1926, showed lower stocks than for either 1924 or 1925. 

The sharp decline in production of automobiles at the end of 1926 
was reflected in December tire-production schedules. Shipments of 
casings to manufacturers of automobiles, described as original equip- 
ment sales, constituted 27 per cent of total reported shipments in 
1922, 37 per cent in 1923, 28 per cent in 1924, 30.6 per cent in 1925, 
end 30.8 per cent in 1926. Tire manufacturers stocks were heavier 
by 1,737,000 casings, 3,670,000 inner tubes, and 18,000 solid tires at 
the end of 1926 than at the beginning of the year. 

42874—27——_31 
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Table 18.—Production of Pneumatic Casings and Inner Tubes, by Months 
Nortr.—See text as to proportion of total national output covered by these statistics. 


Casings (thousands) Inner tubes (thousands) 


Month =4 
1921 1922 | 1923 1924 1925 1926 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

Total_.--. 21, 857 ./30, 874 |34, 116 (38, 804 |45, 729 |46,177 |/27, 127 |38, 267 |45,219 |53,094 |62,047 | 57, 514 
January seaee oe 703 | 2,061 | 3,139 | 3,225 | 3, 560 | 3, 548 741 | 2,349 | 3,962 | 3,890 | 4,761 | 5,110 
February __---- 820 | 2,095 | 3,236 | 3, 284 | 3, 687 | 3, 657 917 | 2,606 | 4,055 | 4,070 | 4, 758 5, 123 
Wistchs cots se. 1,163 | 2,665 | 3,891 | 3,433 | 3,964 | 4,099 || 1,346 | 3,035 | 4,893 | 4,223 | 5, 254 5, 275 
Aprile veces tess 1, 653 | 2,415 | 3,563 | 3,315 | 4,012 | 4,014 || 1,763 | 2,661 | 4,275 | 4,041 | 5,158 4,918 
IN AY-s scene es se 2,102 | 2,736 | 3,685 | 3,048 | 4,106 | 3, 771 || 2,211 | 2,982 | 4,339 | 3,755 | 5,138 | 4,615 
Juness S232. be 2,314 | 2,856 | 2,980 | 2,638 | 4,072 | 4,072 |) 2,360 | 3,145 | 3,606 | 3,501 | 5,215 | 4,633 
July sse.tt ais 3 2,572 | 2,495 | 2,005 | 2,559 | 4,199 | 3,718 || 3,021 | 3,076 | 2,636 | 3,863 | 5,666 | 4,301 
August 22) 3, 046 | 2,924 | 2,368 | 3,241 | 4,214 | 4,411 || 4,431 | 3,820 | 3,586 | 5,024 | 5,718 5, 572 
September. _- 1,932 | 2,520 | 2,036 | 3,539 | 3, 764 | 4,286 || 3,276 | 3, 511 3,262 | 5,512 | 5, 454 5, 698 
Oetoberié- 2.2. 1, 933 | 2,690 | 2,367 | 3,882 | 3,389 | 3, 833 || 2,848 | 3,802 | 3,861 | 5, 902 4,966 | 4,665 
November... 1, 768 | 2,749 | 2,405 | 3,196 | 3,181 | 3,250 || 2,135 | 3,860 | 3,453 | 4,605 | 4,708 | 3,644 
December-.__.. 1,850 | 2,670 | 2,441 | 3,444 | 3,579 | 3,520 || 2,079 | 3,420 | 3,290 | 4,707.| 5,253 | 3,961 


Sources: Rubber Association of America (Inc.). 
Types of Tires Produced. 

In 1922, only high pressure tires were manufactured, and over 50 
per cent of the total produced were fabric tires. In 1926 (Table 14) 
only slightly over 5 per cent of the tires made were fabrics, while the 
proportion of cord tires advanced to 94.5 per cent. Production of 
balloon tires, begun late in 1923, has steadily increased, the per- 
centage of total production reaching 46.5 per cent in 1926. ‘Balloon 
type’’ tires for regular size rims have dwindled in importance each 
year and amount to less than 1 per cent of total production. A few 
manufacturers continue to manufacture tires with metric sizes for 
export. The fabric tire is rapidly becoming obsolete in America. 
The present trend indicates increasing concentration on the balloon 
tire, which is essentially a straight side tire. Elimination of balloon 
type and fabric tires is gradually taking place, and clincher tires are 
being displaced by straight sides. This has resulted in increasing 
standardization on true balloon tires and cord tires. 


Table 14.—Production of Various Types of Automobile Casings 
[In thousands] 


Per cent of 
total 
Type 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
1925 1926 

Total 2) Aes Ae! Ee eR eae eee 30, 874 | 34,116 | 38,807 | 45,729 | 46,277 | 100.0) 100.0 

Cord tires, inch sizes, total........-.--_--.--.- 14, 933 | 19,489 | 27,230 | 39,199 | 43,724 85. 7 94.5 
Clincher, high pressure, regular___.____._- 3,927 | 6,872 | 10,706 | 13, 667 | 18, 103 29.9 28.3 
Straight side, high pressure, regular______- 11, 006 | 12,617 | 12,312 | 7,321 | 5,784 16.0 12.5 
Heavy duty and 20-inch, high pressure_..| (‘) (4) 1 2,643 | 2,913 5.8 6.3 
Balloon, for 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22inch rims_-|_.._-.--|-------- 23,164 | 14,501 | 21,512 Bi ari 46.5 
Balloon type for regular size rims___._._._.|......-.|..------ 21,047 | 1,067 413; 2.3 9 
Fabric tires, inch\sizes_ 722-2225. os 2s ee 15, 765 | 14,455 | 11,498 | 6,434 | 2,480 14.1 3 
Millimeter sizes, for export...---.---..-_-_--- 176 172 79 96 73 2 a2 

i 


1 Included with regular sizes. 
3 Figures represent last nine months of 1924. Very few manufactured previously. 


Source: Rubber Association of America (Inc.). 
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Output of Other Products. 

Consumption of crude rubber in mechanical rubber goods (belting, . 
hose, and packing) decreased from the high consumption of 41,998,000 
pounds in 1925 to 33,925,000 pounds in 1926, practically the 1924 
level. These figures indicate that reclaimed rubber is being increas- 
ingly used in the manufacture of mechanical rubber goods to combat 
high prices of crude rubber. In no quarter during 1926 was the 
consumption of crude rubber for mechanical rubber goods as large 
as in any quarter of 1925. 

The total value of annual output ofrubber boots and shoes decreased 
19 per cent from 1923 to 1925, but increased 14 per cent in 1926, 
when it amounted to $114,594,000. The total value in 1923 was 
$123, 631,000. As the 1926 consumption of crude rubber was also 
the highest since 1923, this increase in value indicates increased 
production and not merely increased cost of materials. The total 
value of production of heels and soles amounted to $18,373,000 in 
1926, which was one-third less than in 1925. The consumption of 
rubber in heels and soles showed an even larger decline. 

Although the consumption of crude rubber for insulated wire and 
insulating compounds decreased from 7,170,000 pounds in 1925 to 
6,825,000 pounds in 1926, the total value of products increased from 
$33,379,000 to $35,487,000. The 1926 consumption of crude rubber 
in making hard rubber goods was less than half that for 1925, while 
the total value of products declined only from $12,719,000 in 1925 
to $10,355,000 in 1926. In all these lines, reclaimed rubber has been 
used to partially replace crude rubber during 1926. Manufacturing 
activity for druggists’ rubber sundries was evidently less in 1926 
than in 1925 as the drop in total value, although not large, was more 
in proportion to the drop in consumption of crude rubber than in the 
case of any other prominent line. The consumption of crude rubber 
for proofed goods has declined steadily since 1923 but the total 
value of products in 1926 increased over 1925 and was exceeded only 
by 1923. 

Increased Use of Reclaimed Rubber. 

Reclaimed rubber finds a wide use in the manufacture of hose and 
packings; mats and- matting; footwear, heels, and soles; insulating 
compounds and hard rubber goods; and can be used to some extent 
in a great many products. During the period of relatively low-priced 
crude rubber from 1921 to 1924 manufacturers often used crude 
rubber when reclaimed rubber would serve the purpose; with the 
abnormally high prices of crude rubber in 1925, the advantage in 
use of reclaimed rubber became pronounced, with a resultant heavy 
increase in its use. Statistics, admittedly incomplete, of the Rubber 
Association indicate that in 1917, a year when supplies of crude 
rubber were difficult to obtain because of war conditions, 57 per cent 
as much reclaimed rubber was used as of crude rubber. ‘The ratio 
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declined to 19 per cent in 1922, and was only 25 per cent in 1923 
sand 1924. 

A survey of the rubber reclaiming industry for 1925 made by the 
Rubber Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
showed that about 137,000 tons of reclaimed rubber were consumed 
and the ratio to crude rubber was 35 per cent. A more detailed 
survey was made in 1926, the figures for both production and con- 
sumption being over 90 percent complete. The 1926 production of 
reclaimed rubber was reported at 180,000 long tons and consumption 
at 164,500 long tons minimum. The ratio of reclaimed rubber to 
crude rubber consumed in 1926 was 45 per cent, the highest since 
1917. The survey showed that in the manufacture of rubber tires 
and tubes, the ratio of reclaimed to crude consumed was 20 per cent 
and in other rubber products the ratio was 177 per cent. The 
annual production capacity of reclaiming plants at the end of 1926 
was reported as 227,593 long tons. 

Price Trend of Rubber Products. 

The general trend of the tire prices, which was downward from 
1920 to 1924, turned sharply upward in 1925, when at five times 
general increases were made effective. In February, July, and De- 
cember, of 1926, tire prices were reduced until the present average 
wholesale price for four common sizes is lower than before the price 
increases of 1925. The relatively low price of crude rubber was an 
important factor in keeping tire prices down from 1922 to 1924, but 
manufacturing and other economies were instituted during this period 
which enabled manufacturers to keep prices of tires stable for a con- 
siderable time in the face of mounting crude rubber costs in 1925. 
The late spring of 1926 coupled with disuse of the spring-dating sys- 
tem, by which dealers are protected by manufacturers from tire price 
declines from January to May, caused manufacturers’ tire stocks to 
increase. 

Tire replacements for the low-price cars which had changed from 
fabric to cord original equipment had also slowed up owing to the 
greater wearing ability of the cord type. Successive tire price re- 
ductions to the present low levels were necessary to move manufac- 
turers’ stocks. 

Prices of other products also followed an upward curve during 1925, 
the fine rubber goods, like druggists’ sundries, toy balloons, and gum 
rubber specialties, reacting most rapidly to the advance in price of 
crude rubber. During 1926 prices of these products declined. 

Prices of mechanical rubber goods and footwear were not as erratic 
as those for fine rubber goods, but increased during the summer 
months and decreased to generally lower levels at the end of 1926 
than at the beginning. The demand for different types of rubber 
footwear is seasonal. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Record Year for Export Trade. 


The total value of United States exports of rubber products in 
1926 was $60,051,000, compared with $52,630,000 in 1925 and 
$40,622,000 in 1924. This large 1926 increase in value is estimated 
to have been due one-fourth to increased volume. of business and 
three-fourths to higher prices. The volume of exports of automotive 
rubber goods declined slightly, but in rubber footwear and mechanical 
goods the volume trend was upward. In each case the increase or 
decrease was shared by every item in the class. Increases in rubber 
soles and heels and canvas rubber-soled shoes were outstanding 
among the footwear, while in mechanical rubber goods the increase 
in exports of rubber hose is notable. The steady gain in exports 
of reclaimed rubber is also of interest. 


Table 15.—Exports of Rubber Products 


Quantity (thousands of Value (thousands of 
units specified) dollars) 
Product ; 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
AYN DIR PON AS EC Cee es PU es eee ote PEP EN Ee tad 4 ise aN 86,972 | 40,622 | 52,630 | 60,051 
Rubber, reclaimed _--.--___-- pounds._| 4,508 | 5,458 | 10,240 | 12,076 469 524 | 1,067 | 1,425 
Rubber, scrap and old___--.--- do___-| 13,806 | 21,452 | 30,951 | 29, 843 620 839 | 1,616] 1,947 
Footwear: 
RAD ber Pootss. snot ene se pair_- 395 680 907 | 1,013 948 | 1,592 | 2,091 | 2,372 
Rubber shoes - - 22 sss_2 25 do._--| 1,084 1, 681 1, 106 1, 486 903 1,375 985 1, 452 
Canvas rubber soled shoes_do__-- 8,791 | 3,918; 4,642 | 5,469 2,920 | 2,962 | 3,291) 3,969 
Casings for automobiles_...number_--| 1,363 | 1,250 | 1,628 | 1,497 || 15,293 | 15,063 | 21,056 | 24,359 
Tubes for automobiles_.-.__--_- do...-| 1,016! 1,104) 1,475} 1,127 1,740 | 2,021 | 2,975] 8,024 
Solid tires for automobiles and motor 
WEEK Sees foots ea ieee dose. 97 103 113 98 || 2,376 2,691 | 3,180 | 3,458 
Tire rubber accessories and repair 
marerials=s se. cence ae oe pounds-_-_ ' 831 1,315 2,455 (1) 359 §21 1, 104 1, 612 
Drugeists’ rabber:sandries: p. 2. 5— <2.) ne eed ee es 774 | 1,298 | 1,665} 1,272 
Hard-rubber goods pounds.-| 1,194 | 1,000] 1,689 (4) 647 819 | 953 682 
Belting ~--G0....| 3, 648 3,572 | 4,079 4,176 2,032 | 2,089 | 2,425 2,657 
Hose-_...- ---do...-| 4,456 | 4,423 5, 349 6, 125 1, 735 1, 729 2,098 | 2,523 
Packing .--do....| 1,564 | 1,855 | 1,915 | 2,149 731 838 881 | 1,097 
Heelsiandisoles 2: 3. tes do.---| 1,904} 2,511 | 3,392 4,277 679 823 | 1,059} 1,363 
itenderes eee oe eee ere eee (Fours 895 | 1,240] 1,617 | 1,460 917 | 1,379 | 1,816] 1,958 
Other mibber nianilactiires:.. -2- seo esos oe eel Sas ele oes 3,828 | 24,059 | 2 4,370 | ? 4, 881 
| 


1 Quantity for 1926 not RETA 
2 For 1924 includes rubber toys, balls, and balloons, valued at $980,578; for 1925, $1,289,229; and for 1926, 
$846,072. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domenie Commerce. 
Growth of Rubber Export Trade. 

The total value of exports increased almost. steadily from about 
$5,000,000 in 1901 to about $15,000,000 in 1915. (Table 16.) Amuch 
more rapid development occurred in the 1916-1920 period, when the 
total value of exports increased from $35,152,000 in 1916 to the 
high record of $85,437,000 in 1920. The war, which caused foreign 
orders to come to America, also was responsible for very high prices 
of finished goods; the volume of trade did not keep pace with the 
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inflated values. The 1921 slump reduced the total value of our 
rubber goods exports to $30,786,000, but since then it has about 
doubled in value reaching the total of $60,051,000 in 1926. 


Table 16.—Value of Exports of Rubber Products 


{In thousands of dollars] 


A Re- 
Tiresand Mechan- : 

Year! Total Footwear| ~~ ; claimed | All other 

tubes icals and scrap 
(2) 2, 183 566 642 1, 728 
(2) 3, 641 634 570 1, 782 
(2) 3, 363 820 498 2, 300 
(4) 8, 397 880 713 2,470 
(2) 1, 214 994 728 2, 572 
(?) 1, 505 HA 852 2, 966 
(2) 1, 232 1, 253 1, 214 3, 730 
(2) 1, 614 1, 348 869 3, 743 
(2) 1, 292 1, 498 818 3, 824 
() 1, 985 1, 961 1,115 5,115 
2, 677 2, 219 2, 163 1, 506 3, 887 
3, 205 1, 503 2,315 1, 656 4,144 
4, 554 1, 438 2, 606 1, 813 3, 913 
4, 068 1,11 2,373 1, 432 8, 453 
5, 540 2, 781 1, 808 1,114 3, 525 
20, 939 2, 665 2, 987 1,271 7, 290 
14, 878 3, 199 3, 532 1, 230 8, 266 
15, 109 5, 774 4, 578 803 7, 079 


30, 482 5, 265 6, 100 1, 649 10, 369 
53, 075 10, 750 8, 398 1, 617 11, 597 


16, 313 3,397 4,107 | 579 | 6, 391 
20, 393 3, 740 3, 156 557 6, 162 
19, 961 4,772 4, 498 1, 089 6, 651 


20, 301 5, 929 4, 656 1,363 | 38,373 
27, 899 6, 367 5, 404 2,683 | 310,277 


Bb Pade ie aking Shea Ne eats ds Ee ea a) Ale 3 60, 051 31, 562 1, 492 6, 277 3,372 411, 046 


1 Fiscal years to and including 1918, calendar years thereafter. 

1 Included with ‘‘all other”’ prior to 1911. 

3 Includes the value of rubber toys, balls, and balloons as follows: For 1924, $980,578; 1925, $1,289,229; 
and for 1926, $846,072. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


American Rubber Exports Widely Distributed. 


American exports of rubber goods are distributed throughout the 
world. (Table 17.) The dominant share of the total trade in rubber 
products in Latin America is obtained by American manufacturers, 
and exports even to other rubber manufacturing countries, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Japan, Australia, Germany, and France, are 
fairly large. About the only part of the world where American ex- 
porters did not secure a representative share of the trade in rubber 
products in 1926 was Africa—particularly French Africa and British 
West Africa. Other markets apparently capable of further develop- 
ment include Egypt, Turkey, French Indo-China, and various 
European countries. In order to develop business with any of these 
markets exporters must be prepared to meet severe competition from 
European manufacturers, and in the French colonies and certain of 
the British possessions the tariff preferences favoring French or 
British Empire products make price competition from American 
companies very difficult. 
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Table 17.—Exports of Automobile Casings, Rubber Belting, and Rubber-Soled 
Canvas Shoes, by Countries of Destination 


[All value figures in thousands of dollars; quantities in thousands of casings, thousands of pounds of belting, 
and thousands of pairs of shoes] 


: Canvas 
Casings Belting rubber- 
soled shoes 
Country 
. Quan- Quan- 

Quantity Value tity Value tity Value 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1923 1924 1925 1926 | 1926 | 1926 | 1926 | 1926 
otal ase re 1,363 |1, 250 |1,628 |1,497 15,298 |15, 068 |21,056 |24,359 /4,176 (2,657 |5,469 | 3, 969 
Belgium 22-22 ee i 15 23 15 |" 104 219 452 338 168 88 3 4 
Denmark? ae a 47 58 86 45 569 601 865 567 34 24 181 142 
ANCA aoc ¥f 12 27 16 82 171 465 322 68 47 5 5 
Germany. c2i 2 Be 3 2 ll 81 53 29 305 | , 622 29. 20 33 387 
Netherlands vero Sas 14 18 30 24 185 238 487 538 14 9 6 7 
Norwayst. sto. 222 23 18 22 16 351 242 351 346 16 11 67 52 
Spain 5 25 ee ae 18 10 27 39 287 183 414 676 24 16 2 2 
Sweden..--__--_---22-- 45 P5201 956i 14h, Ole | 72) G81). 806: |i -80) |" 60 2 4 
United Kingdom______- 329 | 176 185 152 | 2,890 | 1,969 | 2,195 | 2,516 | 271 197 | 334 261 
Canada Se ae eee 62} 50 21 15 733 556 845 257 360 223 52 38 
MiexiCOn.5. eee ocak 71 91 88 80 780 989 | 1,058 | 1,079 | 386 | 268] 427 359 
(OLE o Le Le srutertaee 6 hae 76 87 87 114 816 969 961 | 1,354 us 53 | 852 503 
Argentina Soceku saseoee 108 113 178 | 201 | 1,126 | 1,291 | 2,022 | 2,818 126 90 |1, 036 598 
Brazil A fae SE Sa ee 32 37 92 78'| 302 329 3 145 107 2 
Chileon 9 nw es 13 ll 20 17 ob 383: 181 371 348 | 584 | 308 39 25 
Colombia oes.0 2S 8 9 13 18 122 135 233 416 25 20 275 179 
CPU = is ee meted 13 22 17 13 189 346 301 322 76 54 12 | 9 
Uruguay ea. soe! 18 20 34 29 207 233 398 421 19 18 93 | 62 

Venezuela sas oe 124116 25 20; 139 203 362 461 40 31 9 
British India___._______ pe iene WA ne 4 163 198 378 449 101 74 242 204 
Straits Settlements____- 13 12 24 15 117 131 222 196 12 8 | 101 70 
INa-6e-- oe ee 7 vf 16 21 84 84 192 310 70 37 62 59 
Dutch East Indiee-_____ 16 22 31 30 2044 234 360 465 59 45 28 31 
Japan > ees ets S 2 53 70 82 79 568 734 824 882 68 BO As rerte IL a ot a 
Philippine Islands_-___ 48 53 72 | 58 550 628 751 834 | 154} 100) 935 754 
Anistraliata 3. Rie 8 59 | 68 77 47 842 969 | 1,253 | 1,185 | 265 146 69 72 
New Zealand._...-.___- 73 | 44 60 15 956 634 814 329 13 8 3 4 
British Africa__________ 52 32 34 | 22 593 436 | 426 875 | 375 | 218 42 39 
Other countries___.-.__| 118 109 156 | 164 | 1,483 | 1,420 | 2,369 | 3,186 | 517 | 354) 552 442 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Competition in Rubber Goods Exports. 

The United States is the world’s leading rubber manufacturing 
country. However, its position as an exporter of rubber manufac- 
tures is by no means dominating, as less than 5 per cent of our total 
rubber manufactures enter into export trade, while it is estimated 
that approximately 50 per cent of the rubber manufactures of France 
and the United Kingdom are exported. In recent years an increas- 
ing percentage of American foreign orders have been filled through 
shipments from Canadian branch factories, and Canada is becoming 
a more important factor in the trade. This Canadian increase has 
been most marked for tires and footwear, although considerable ex- 
pansion has also occurred in the case of mechanical rubber goods. 
Canadian distribution is confined generally to the British Empire 
markets, although several notable exceptions are evident. 


* 
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Since the close of the war the tire export trade has been highly 
competitive. In 1919 and 1920 European manufacturers were engaged 
in supplying the demand in local markets, and the United States 
continued the leadership in the trade gained during the war. The 
1921 slump in America occurred just as foreign manufacturers 
recovered sufficiently to actively exploit foreign markets, and from 
1921 on France has been the leading exporter of tires, with the 
United States a close second. Leading French tire manufacturers 
have factories in Italy from which they export to many markets; 
likewise leading American manufacturers have Canadian factories 
which are being increasingly used to supply export orders. Table 18 
shows the estimated number of automobile casings exported by each 
of the principal manufacturing countries in each year from 1919 to 
1926. In 1926 the total volume of business increased only slightly 
over 1925, and United States exports actually declined, while French 
exports increased. The combined figure for the United States and 
Canada, however, exceeded the combined figure for France and 
Italy. United States statistics shown in this table include exports 
to noncontiguous territories in addition to foreign countries. 


Table 18.—Estimated Exports of Automobile Casings from Principal Manu- 
facturing Countries 


[In thousands] 


Country 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

otal Jove. Sele oe 2 Pee 2,761 | 4,508 | 2,702 | 8,839 | 4,699 | 5,131 | 6,777 6, 837 
Wnited’Statesas. -- oe wee ee 1,000 | 1,755 840 | 1,326 | 1,363] 1,389 | 1,770 1, 654 
ADACH: oop ts ale ae eRe nae ree 185 342 119 290 480 5 8 1,120 
BLANCO. se eee oe ee es 655 1, 088 1,079 1, 210 1, 510 1, 677 1,872 1, 902 
Malye ca tenet: saan oc uowen. Coemse 213 485 27 330 0 720 
United Kingdoms 22 ee eee 484 488 163 271 397 550 872 904 
Germany no CL oN oe eae 25 75 150 192 252 144 175 208 
BS olen eS er a eel eae 110 30 70 72 86 144 196 
TapANe soca Seas eee ea ee 155 165 94 150 135 118 295 133 


Source: Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


The United States is by far the most important exporter of rubber 
footwear although Canada is making rapid advances. However, the 
Canadian business is again largely supplementary to the business of 
manufacturers in the United States. France, the other principal 
competitor, gained in 1926 in about the same ratio as the United 
States, but competition from Germany and the United Kingdom is 
not as severe as formerly. Among the minor exporting countries 
Sweden showed a gain similar to that of the United States, while 
Austria’s trade was much curtailed. 

Among the prominent rubber belting exporting countries the 
United States and France increased their shipments in 1926 while 
exports from the United Kingdom and Canada declined slightly. In 
exports of rubber hose, the position of the United States is supreme 
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as shipments from Germany, the nearest competitor, declined. The 
United Kingdom and France are other secondary sources. Table 19 
compares exports of rubber footwear, belting, and hose from prin- 
cipal manufacturing countries. Statistics of the United States on 
rubber footwear include shipments to Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico in addition to exports to foreign countries. 


Table 19.—Exports of Rubber Boots and Shoes, Belting, and Hose from Principal 
Manufacturing Countries 


Boots and shoes (thou- || Belting (thousands of Hose (thousands of 
sands of pairs) pounds) . pounds) 
Country 
| 

1924 | 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 
TOCA See ea 21, 664 | 23,916 | 26, 413 9,752 | 10,790 | 10,818 || 11,757 | 18,482 |._...._. 
United States:-.255. =) 7, 090 7, 295 8,478 3,577 | 4,079 | 4,176 4, 423 5, 349 6, 125 
MUAGA sen af ate eee ee | 3,056 | 4,481 6, 630 702 1, 213 1, 149 1393 1 556 1 666 
Brance=ves). hae oe 13, 232 | 13, 888 | 1 4, 529 1962 1918 | 11,076 || 11,442 |11,376 | 11,615 
Tial ye are teers: Soe 27 24 50 2 432 

United Kingdom__________- 3,113 | 3,380 | 2,744 2,659 |, 2, 881 2, 658 1, 505 1,705 (3) 

GGrmaniy A ease ee theo 13,552 | 13,4389 | 1 2,780 528 703 729 3, 175 3, 306 3, 259 
Belgluiiee ce eck = Se eee fete ee 110 130 1425 352 348 100 149) 210 
Sweden Beye oss he BEL eee 1825 1727 | 1945 100 105 XCD) Hip | lg tb eG ba alpen al Bars Se 2 
AUISUTIR Se re eee eed iN £58 3 ne iE Relay 2 ep ea ie 500 585 2 503 
INODWaY cao ees See [Secon | See oe eek nee ee 250 333 PS TE Miles (sar ge (Kee a 
@zeultosloyakie= J. 2s | PR AE Saas 525 156 BUGS Senese al See ee el a soe 


1 Estimated on basis of units other than Sineried here. 

2 Estimated on basis of partial returns. 

3 Not yet available. 

Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and trade returns of specified countries. 
Imports of Rubber Products. 

The United States imports of rubber products are of relatively 
little importance. The chief classes imported are golf balls, rubber 
and balata belting, hard-rubber goods, a certain quantity of tires, 
and some druggists’ rubber sundries. 

Golf-ball imports in 1926, mostly from the United Kingdom, 
numbered 3,362,049, valued at $1,377,205, an increase over 1925. 

_Imports of rubber and balata belting decreased from 748,580 pounds, 
valued at $559,908, in 1925 to 731,827 pounds, valued at $488,486, in 
1926, about 85 per cent coming from the United Kingdom. 

Imports of hard-rubber goods, coming mainly from Germany and 
Austria, increased in value to $379,521 in 1926 from $338,043 in 
1925; these imports included 200,864 dozen of hard-rubber combs, 
valued at $111,051. Tire imports again declined, from 21,139, 
valued at $263,185, in 1925 to 17,504, valued at $161,303, in 1926, 
and were supplied principally by Canada; imports from France 
declined by about three-quarters. Druggists’ rubber sundries to the 
value of $168,951 were imported in 1926, coming very largely from 
the United Kingdom. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


SUMMARY.—The year 1926 proved difficult for the cotton and wool manu- 
facturing industries, but was fairly satisfac:ory in all other textile industries. 
Consumption of raw c)tton, rayon, and raw silk increased, while that of wool 
declined. Operations of c)tton spindles, worsted spindles, and narrow silk 
looms were slightly higher than in 1925. 


of spindle hours exc2eded the total for 1925 by 2.5 per cent. 


In cotton manufacturing the number 


Domestic produc- 


tion of wool inc:eased 6.8 per c2nt while imports declined 11 per c2nt and reported 
Deliveries of raw silk to the 
mills registered a small gain over 1925 and rayon produc‘ion inc:eased 27 per cent. 
Trade in both knit goods and wearing apparel were generally good for knit goods 
and fair for other brancnes of wearing apparel. 

Pric2s of raw c)tton showed only minor fluc‘uations during the first three 
quarters of 1926, but dropped sharply in Ociober and continued fairly steady 
at new low levels for the balanc2 of the year. 
sympathy with raw c)tton but cloth pric2s held fairly steady until the last quarter 


consumption of wool fell off’ about 2.6 per c2nt. 


of 1926 when they declined gradually. 
1926 but closed the year somewhat lower. 


Cotton yarn prices moved in 


Raw wool pric2s were fairly stable during 
Wool yarn prices, although slow 


in reflec:ing changes in raw-material pric2s, followed the general trend and 
cloth pric2s also declined. Pric2s of cotton and rayon hosiery were lower than 


in 1925 while those of silk hosiery were fairly stable. 
a downward tendency and pric2s of rayon were also reducad in November. 


Table 1.—Textiles Summary 


[Price of cotton and wool in cents per pound; silk and rayon in dollars per pound; print cloth in cents per 
yard. Al] data are for calendar years] 


Raw silk pric2s displayed 


ITEM 1914 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Raw cotton, 1,000 bales: ! | 
Produced 252 8 ie es 15, 906 7, 978 9, 729 10,171 | 13, 639 | 16,123 | 17,755 
BepOnieGs — sce e sees ea ae 6, 320 6, 474 6, 114 5, 279 6, 795 8, 532 9, 048 
Consumed by mills___--..------ 5, 449 5, 407 6, 088 | 6, 521 5, 522 6, 433 6, 687 
Spot price, New York......--_. 12,1 15.1 21,2 29. 3 28, 7 23.5 17.5 
Number of cotton spindles in place, 
THOUSANGS . cane cet ene wena n eee se | 82,744 | 36,618 | 36,946 37,409 | 37, 804 | 37,929 | 37, 586 
Cotton spindle hours, millions__.._- 2 (2) ° 92, 701 99,508 | 80, 275 94, 600 | 97,000 
Per cent of capacity-_-------.-- (2) ) 93. 5 98.9 78.5 92.9 95. 4 
Cotton manufactures: 
Production, 1,000 dollars__.._.-- 701, 301 1,330,263 (2) 2, 010, 141 (2) 1, 819, 886 (?) 
Exports, 1,000 dollars__.._.-_._-- 50, 093 | 117, 235 | 138,702 138, 045 | 132, 711 148, 239 | 131, 057 
Imports, 1,000 dollars__.---_____ 60,313 | 75,430 | 87,070 100, 153 | 90,914 79,271 | 67,159 
Price of print cloth (27-inch, 64 by 
G0}]:@:60: Vand) aos a 3.0 5.1 6.6 ARS 6.8 6.6 5.2 
Wool, 1,000 pounds: 
Producediwe 2o0 2 ae ee 290, 192 | 283, 629 | 263, 713 268, 196 | 279, 375 292, 362 | 310, 901¢ 
Imported_ RAS basa SH ES Fo 256, 501 | 316, 605 | 366, 5388 388, 345 | 262, 655 336, 646 | 299, 451 
Price, Ohio ¥-blood (56’s).-.-_- 26 28 56 57 58 46 
Per cent activity of machinery: 3 
Woolen spindles () 72 87 92 85 84 73 
Worsted spindles__.- () 82 79 92 66 66 69 
Carpet looms: 223225 ee @) 51 77 82 66 72 63 
Wool manufactures: ; 
Production, 1,000 dollars_______- 464, 250 | 888, 558 (?) 1, 312, 719 (?) 1, 198, 721 (2) 
Exports, 1,000 dollars __- ----| 12,480 9, 903 6, 608 8, 733 7, 090 5, 873 4,979 
Imports, 1,000 dollars__._.-___-- | 44,101 | 51,218, 59,414 69,118 ; 69,310 73,901 | 70, 667 
Raw silk, imports, 1,000 pounds_._-| 25,650 | 45,355 | 50, 712 49,482 | 51,281 63, 764 | 66, 422 
Price, Kansai No! 12s 22.- 3.62.22 3. 69 6. 03 22 8, 23 5.92 6. 34 5. 94 
Silk manufactures: 

- Production, 1,000 dollars_____-_- 254, O11 | 583, 419 (2) 761, 322 (2) 808, 979 (?) 
BEXMONS aes ee Pen eee ae | 2, 409 9,672 | 11,824 11,1386 | 14,148 18,182 | 17,788 
Timportste seksi esa ee ' 29,960 | 48,276 | 37,413 44,597 | 37, 699 36,719 | 40,570 

Rayon, 1,000 pounds: | 
Yarns and sheets (excluding ; 
fabrics), production__..._...__ 2,445 | 15,000 | 24, 406 36,153 | 37,720 51,792 | 65,750 
Imports of rayon yarns_-_.._--- 2. 527. 3, 276 2,116 3, 029 1, 954 | 5,441 9, 351 


1 Data-do not include linters, except for exports in which linters are a comparatively small proportion. 
2 Not available. # Based on maximum, single-shift capacity. No comparable Aeures available for 1914. 
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POSITION OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES IN GENERAL 


The broad group of textile industries may be divided into three 
subgroups, namely, industries making or aiding in the manufacture 
of textile fabrics, those making wearing apparel from purchased 
fabrics, and those making other commodities from purchased fabrics. 
Industries in the second and third subgroups use as their principal 
materials the products of the first subgroup. Moreover, even within 
a single industry there is sometimes considerable duplication in value 
of products owing to a similar cause. The principal divisions of the 
first subgroup, ranked according to value of products, are: Cotton 
manufactures; wool manufactures; knit goods; silk manufactures; 
and manufactures of vegetable fibers (other than cotton and rayon). 

In 1925 textiles and their products ranked second only to food and 
kindred products among the 16 general groups of manufacturing 
industries from the standpoint of gross value of products, and ranked 
first in number of wage earners, total wages paid, and in value added 
to materials by manufacture. 

The total value of textiles and their products—which involves 
much duplication—in 1925 was $9,122,858,000, a decrease of 3.6 per 
cent as compared with the output for 1923 but an increase of 31 per 
cent over the value of production in 1921 and of 165 over that 
reported for 1914, when the cost of raw materials used in the textile 
industry and the unit values of the finished products were in most 
cases considerably lower than in 1925. The total for 1925 comprised 
the following: Textile-mill products, $5,342,617,000; wearing apparel 
made from purchased fabrics, $3,239,978,000; and other articles 
made from purchased fabrics, $540,263,000. Compared with produc- 
tion in 1923, these figures represent decreases of 3 per cent and 6 per 
cent, respectively, for the first two subgroups but an increase of 10 
per cent for the third. The textile and related industries employed 
1,627,000 wage earners in 1925, which was 5 per cent less than in 
1923, and value added to materials by manufacture was $3,774,808,- 
000, 7 per cent less than two years earlier. 

Progress in Simplification. 

While it is recognized that commodities which are affected by 
style, art, design, or true expression of individuality are not generally 
susceptible to simplification, it is nevertheless true that after analyzing 
sales, a number of manufacturers have adopted simplified lines and 
have been convinced that it pays. With more regard for usefulness 
and economy, and less insistence on frequent and extreme variety, 
manufacturers could operate more economically and merchants 
would have fewer stocks go dead on their hands. A more sensible 
or uniform distribution of demand throughout the year is a problem 
which lies largely with the public. In the textile field a simplified- 
practice recommendation has been adopted for both cotton and woolen 
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blankets, covering a reduction of sizes from 78 to 12, and a recommen- 
dation has been in effect for over two years covering a reduction in 
the number of widths and weights of wide and sail cotton duck 
from 460 to 90. 

At the close of the year studies were being conducted by the 
manufacturers of hospital linen and twine with the view of developing 
tentative recommendations for the consideration of these industries. 

Suggestions have been made that simplification would be desirable 
in such fields as fabric belting, crashes and towels, woven webbing, 
cotton sheeting, shirts, and pile fabrics. Work progressed slowly on 
programs affecting bookbinding cloths, floor coverings, and manila 
rope. 

Table 2.—Census Statistics of the Textile Industries 


Notre.—The value of products for the group as a whole, and to some extent also for the subgroups, 
involves duplication owing to the use of products of one branch as material for another. 


C ; f | Val f niet ‘ 
ost 0 alue of | added by 
Halabela 2800 al. primar Wages | materials | products | by manu- 
earners y 
Industry lish- (average horse- facture 
: ments number) power 2a” - 
In thousands of dollars 
The group as a whole: ; 
TOA Sea a es 23, 364 | 1, 506,197 | 2, 717, 369 675, 902 | 2,014,099 | 3, 445, 481 | 1, 431, 382 
AQIO: Baek het 5 eae 28, 457 | 1,610,067 | 3, 248,456 | 1,481,183 | 5,379, 557 | 9,211, 190 | 3, 831, 633 
TOT ee nt ee sees Seed 25, 960 | 1, 509, 789 (1) 1, 472, 390 | 3, 801, 252 | 6,956, 714 | 3, 155, 462 
2003 S25 cee eo 26, 767 | 1, 715, 361 | 3, 783, 504 | 1, 743, 851 | 5,394, 648 | 9, 462, 634 | 4, 067, 986 
NOD Hoth. cere eee 24,433 | 1,627, 141 | 3, 986, 136 | 1, 654,013 | 5, 348, 050 | 9, 122, 858 | 3, 774, 808 
Textile products 
O1iee ee ee a 5, 942 950, 880 | 2, 522, 862 404, 606 | 1,185,091 | 1,935, 344 750, 253 
ADIOS ee ate lst SIE 7,143 | 1, 052,327 | 3, 024, 486 910, 048 | 3, 258, 527 | 5, 481, 884 | 2, 223, 357 
TOO Bos Ses eee Wee es 7, 241 993, 557 (1) 896, 373 | 2, 136, 803 | 3, 896, 449 | 1, 759, 646 
VORB se a, ce ee 7,816 | 1, 164, 638 | 3, 556, 440 | 1,122, 752 |°3, 213, 272 | 5, 527, 558 | 2, 314, 286 
1ORbS a eee Sree eee 7,470 | 1,110, 209 | 3, 748, 885 | 1, 066, 262 | 3, 234,035 | 5,342, 617 | 2, 108, 583 
Wearing apparel made from 
purchased fabrics: i 
1914 Sais od ise eet 14, 953 510, 595 117, 911 250, 114 673, 013 | 1, 297, 273 624, 260 
JRE A espa Se aN MN Be or 507, 700 131, 965 526, 955 | 1, 745,931 | 3, 198, 147 | 1, 452, 216 
phY PA Ian srs ee oe ea ae ..| 16, 784 473, 574 (3) 534, 312 | 1, 424, 284 | 2, 710, 657 | 1, 286, 373 
TOBY ene eis 16, 904 499, 413 132, 317 568, 189 | 1, 852, 229 | 3, 443,940 | 1, 591, 711 
Pred Mee rosnaierets Rated 14, 862 465, 583 119, 158 533, 924 | 1, 739,376 | 3, 239, 978 |. 1, 500, 602 
Other articles made from 
parshesed fabrics: 
MDE. SO wack cet Seas ab ane. 2, 469 44, 722 76, 596 21, 182 155, 995 212, 864 56, 869 
1OIOR Sie te od oes 2, 586 50, 040 92, 005 44, 180 375, 099 531, 159 156, 060 
MODI aire ee wee eee ae 1, 935 42, 658 Q) 41, 705 240, 165 349, 609 109, 444 
VOI 2s sSee Se ae 2, 047 51, 310 94, 747 52, 961 329, 147 491, 137 161, 990 
JO25e SSE Mae ee 2, 101 51, 349 118, 093 53, 827 374, 640 540, 263 165, 623 
1925 MAJOR INDUSTRIES ‘ 
Cotton goods...-.-----_---.- 1, 366 445, 184 | 2, 236, 363 | ' 353, 883 | 1,077,153 | 1, 714, 368 637, 215 
Knit goods=< 022-2505 bees 1, 987 186, 668 176, 630 168, 683 453, 926 809, 960 356, 034 
Silk manufactures-_-_-.-._.-.- 1, 659 132, 509 212, 609 142, 734 484, 123 808, 979 324, 857 
Woolen: goods. 2<s22---e4s-2 503 67, 056 193, 080 82, 436 219, 618 361, 524 141, 906 
Worsted igoods2 7-12. 225.22. 329 98,168 | 377, 215 108, 835 400, 784 596, 266 195, 483 
Spas ets and rugs, wool, 
er thanragscc i kL 69 33, 886 63, 008 43, 383 104, 196 188, 903 84, 707 
Cordage and twine-_-...-.-_- 118 15, 400 77, 563 14, 019 66, 848 100, 448 33, 600 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_ 697 70, 749 252, 701 83, 983 244, 700 432, 537 187, 837 
Clothing, men’s, n. e,s_----.. 4, 000 174, 332 44, 749 203, 847 557, 471 | 1, 087, 238 529, 767 
Shirtstee este ree est 840 49, 864 13, 884 35, 674 129, 754 225, 963 96, 209 
Clothing, women’s, n.e.s.--| 6,127 126, 466 24, 316 175, 045 724, 299 | 1, 293, 705 569, 406 
gr ar and lace goods, j y 
He cer PE a POE 2, 443 53, 603 11, 986 66, 551 153, 386 309, 856 156, 471 
Bass, hee than paper, not 
made in textile mills__-.... 162 11, 404 15, 295 9, 332 150, 102 175, 082 24, 980 


— —— 


1 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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COTTON GOODS 


SUMMARY.—During 1926 the cotton-goods industry and trade passed through 
a period of readjustment. Business was generally quiet during the first six 
months of the year with buying confined to immediate requirements. A slight 
improvement took place during July and August but in September activity again 
slackened on account of the uncertainty regarding the size of the cotton crop. 
The necessity for replenishing depleted stocks of goods, however, led to the 
placing of a considerable volume of orders during September with the result 
that when the break in cotton prices occurred at the end of the month most of 
the mills had forward orders for several months. Business was only fair during 
the last quarter, although there were signs of reviving demand at the close of the 
year. Compared with 1925, active spindle hours for the United States as a whole 
registered an increase of 2.5 per cent and cotton consumption of almost 4 per 
cent. The aggregate number of active spindle hours in the cotton-growing 
States in 1926 exceeded that of 1925 by 6.4 per cent but in New England fell 2.9 
per cent below 1925. 

Prices of raw cotton fluctuated during the first three quarters of the year, but 
the trend was downward. Following reports of an unusually large crop of 
American cotton, prices dropped precipitately from an average of 17 cents per 
pound in September to 13.2 cents for October and to 12.8 cents for the last two 
months of the year. Yarn prices generally moved in sympathy with raw-cotton 
quotations while cloth prices were fairly steady during the first three quarters 
but declined gradually in the last quarter of the year. 

Exports of cotton manufactures during 1926 decreased 12 per cent in value and 
imports declined 15 per cent as compared with 1925. Exports of cotton cloth 
fell off 6 per cent in quantity and 12 per cent in value from 1925 totals while 
imports recorded a decrease of 44 per cent in quantity and 38 per cent in value. 
Data as to production, prices, and exports of raw cotton are given in the section 
on agricultural products. 


GENERAL POSITION AND CHARACTER 


The cotton-manufactures industry comprises three branches— 
cotton goods, cotton small wares, and cotton-lace goods. The cotton- 
goods branch, by far the most important, embraces mills engaged 
primarily in any of the processes preparatory to spinning, in spinning, 
or in the weaving of piece goods. In the United States the finishing 
processes of bleaching, dyeing, and printing are mainly carried on in 
separate plants. While most of the mills spin yarn for their own use, 
a considerable number also spin yarn for sale to manufacturers of 
knit goods, small wares, insulated wire, and various other articles. 


Census Statistics. 

As shown by Table 3, the cotton-goods industry experienced a 
steady growth from census to census between 1899 and 1919. In 
the latter year prevailing high price levels carried the value of produc- 
tion up to the record figure of $2,125,272,000, although the quantity 
of woven goods produced fell below the total for 1914. The effect, 
of postwar deflation was reflected in the value of the output for 1921 
when the volume of woven goods exceeded that of 1919 but the 
value of all products dropped off over $800,000,000. In 1923 the 
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industry recovered from the depression of the preceding census year 
and reported a total production approaching in value and considerably 
exceeding in quantity that, of 1919 when prices were much higher. 
The output in 1923, however, proved to be greater than the consump- 
tive requirements of the domestic market with a resulting reduction 
in activity in 1924 and 1925. The value of production in 1925 
declined almost 10 per cent as compared with that of 1923 but the 
decrease in quantity was somewhat less marked. 
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Table 3.—The Cotton-Goods Industry 


Wage 5 
Estab- Primary Value added 
Year lish- laverace horse- Wages acest ‘ vane of by manu- 
ments number) power facture 
973 | 297, 929 789, 858 | $85,126,310 | $1738, 441,390 | $332, 806,156 | $159,364, 766 
1, 208 | 371,182 | 1, 286,105 | 129, 789, 717 364, 013, 504 615, 217, 702 | 251, 204, 198 
-| 1,179 | 379,366 | 1, 563, 823 | 146, 129, 628 431, 602, 540 676, 569,115 | 244, 966, 575 
1, 288 | 480, 966 | 1, 836, 298 | 355, 474, 937 | 1, 277, 785, 597 | 2,125, 272,193 | 847, 486, 596 
-| 1,328 | 412, 058 (2) 328, 226, 744 707, 442, 097 | 1, 278, 220,831 | 570, 778, 734 
1,375 | 471, 503 | 2,153, 299 | 396, 602, 644 | 1, 147,372,215 | 1, 901,125,703 | 753, 753. 488 
1,366 | 445,184 | 2, 236,363 | 353, 882,870 | 1,077, 152, 614 | 1, 714, 367, 787 | 637, 215, 173 
Per cent change 
from 1923 - 222242 —0.6 —5.6 +3.9 —10.8 —6.1 —9.8 —15.5 


1 The figures for years 1899 and 1909 are not strictly comparable with those for 1914 and later years, for the 
reason that the manufacture of cotton-lace goods was included partly in the cotton-goods and partly in the 


cotton small-wares branch of the industry at censuses prior to 1914. 
2 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
Increasing Importance of South. 

Although there are cotton mills in 30 States, the industry is con- 
fined principally to New England and the cotton-growing States 
(mainly those lying along the Atlantic seaboard). Of the 1,366 
establishments reporting in 1925, there were 809 located in the 
cotton-growing States, 332 in New England, and 225 in all other 
States. The number of establishments in cotton-growing States in- 
creased as compared with 1923, while the number in New England 
and in all other States was smaller. 

Of a total production in the cotton-goods industry valued at 
$1,714,368,000 in 1925, the output of the mills in the cotton-growing 
States accounted for 54.2 per cent, the production of New England 
mills for 35.5 per cent, and that of mills in other States for 10.3 per 
cent. (Table 4.) In 1923, the first census year in which the value 
of the output of southern mills exceeded that of New England, 51.5 
per cent of the total value of production was credited to the cotton- 
growing States, 37.9 per cent to New oe and 10.6 per cent to 
all other States. 


Share of the Most Important States. 


In point of value of production in 1925 Massachusetts succeeded 
in retaining its former lead with 20.2 per cent of the total, while North 
Carolina stood in second place with 18.4 per cent. The difference 
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between the production of these two States has been considerably 
reduced since 1921, when Massachusetts was credited with 24.6 per 
cent of the total production and North Carolina with 14.9. In 1923 
the percentages were 21.9 for Massachusetts and 17.2 for North 
Carolia. Production in South Carolina, which ranks third in im- 
portance in the cotton-goods industry, increased in value from 11.5 
per cent of the total United States output in 1921 to 12.8 in 1923 and 
to 13.5 in 1925. The relative importance of the North and the 
South and the position of the leading States are shown in Table 4. 


Table 4.—Geographical Distribution of Cotton-Goods Industry 


Number of establish-| Wage earners Value of products (thousands 
ments (thousands) of dollars) 
Section and State 
1921 | 1923 | 1925 | 1921 | 1923 | 1925 1921 1923 1925 
Cotton-growing States_.__.__- 758 768 809 193 | 239] 247 561, 816 978, 283 929, 107 
New England States_______ aoe 337 357 332 187 | 196 165 575, 104 720, 472 607, 925 
- All other States.......2..-_-.- 233 250 225 32 37 33 141, 301 202, 371 177, 336 
gt Ac 2 biceps Saeco - lane Ps 1,328 | 1,375 | 1,366 | 412; 472 | 445 1,278,221 | 1,901,126 | 1, 714,368 
/ | 

Massachusetts 182 191 178 |; 106; 114 96 313, 830 415, 923 345, 864 
North Carolina___ ee 343 35] 364 66 81 84 190, 990 326, 572 316, 069 
South Carolina___ ES 154 152 162 52 62 66 146, 495 243, 489 230, 665 
Georgia ay 125 129 | 134 35 47 49 104, 984 201, 860 193, 424 
Rhode Island 7 81 75 29 34 29 102,408 | 126,701 107, 708 
labama 64 61 68 18 20 |, 22 51, 150 86, 385 85, 983 
Pennsylvania____.__ 124 127 115 10 13 12 58, 346 | 91, 686 79, 116 
New Hampshire____ 17 17 17 23 19 15 51, 243 66, 166 57, 869 
Connecticut.-___._-- £ 46 48 42| 14 15 12 62, 987 61, 067 52, 100 
(MiAING a soe eee 8 es 15 16 16 13 14 12 41, 928 46, 702 41, 188 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


PRODUCTION 
Production of Woven Goods Declined in 1925. 


More than 70 per cent of the total value of production in the cotton- 
goods industry represents woven goods, over 12 inches in width, the 
1925 output of which amounted to 7,741,568,000 square yards, valued 
at $1,245,139,000, a decline of approximately 6 per cent in quantity 
and of 11 per cent in value compared with the 1923 production. 
The greater percentage of loss in the value to a large extent reflects 
the lower price of raw cotton in 1925. The average price of middling 
spot cotton at New York was $0.293 in 1923 and $0.235 in 1925. 
The production of only a few classes of cotton piece goods increased 
in 1925 as compared with 1923, the most important gains having been 
made in shirtings, cord fabrics for tires, twills and sateens, duck, and 
cloth composed of cotton and silk or other vegetable fiber and silk 
(except silk-striped shirtings), the last-named class including cotton 
and rayon mixtures. 

Sheetings comprised approximately one-fifth of the total volume 
of woven goods (over 12 inches in width) produced in both 1923 and 
1925. Print cloth ranked next in importance in 1925 from the stand- 
point of quantity, followed by twills and sateens, shirtings, cheese and 
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tobacco cloth (including butter, bunting, and bandage cloth), ging- 
hams, cotton flannels (canton flannel, flannelettes, and blanketings), 


lawns and similar muslins, 


drills, tire fabrics, duck, and denims. 


Table 5 shows the output of the principal classes of woven goods i in 
the order of volume of production in 1925. 


Table 5.—Principal Products of the Cotton-Goods Industry 
[Quantity of woven goods in thousands of square yards; yarns in thousands of pounds; value in thousands 


of dollars] 
. New England Cotton-growing 
United States States! States! 
Product 1923 1925 1923 1925 1923 1925 
Quan | value | S82" | value Quantity 
Woven goods (over 12 : i 
inches in width), total _'8, 264, 220/1, 398, 902/7, 741, 5688/1, 245, 139 3, 148, 5812, 607, $684, 767, 309/4, 842, 003 
Sheetings2. Jo) a 5 aaa 1, 695, 520} 208, 338/1, 638, 169} 180,357) 329,036 270, 166/1, 305, 829)1, 318, 671 
Print cloth .|1, 578, 196] 144, 054/1, 166, 374 98, 453, 2? 544, 160| _ 257, 097|21,012,068| 906, 455 
Twills and sateens 489,380} 91,589] 532,831; 84,133! 288,704) 274,709] 160,480) 227,711 
Shirtings, including — silk- : 
striped and rayon-striped__| 341, 225 72, 335) 455, 397 75,757| 214,252) 156,852) 115, 444| 295,393 
Tobacco, cheese, butter, bunt- 
ing, and bandage cloth____- 402,312} 20,110) 451,633} 16,269} 254,833) 245,831) 137,418) 123, 937 
Gingha ms! ie. sate octane 571, 665 99,698) 356, 476 57, 591| 2 249, 726) 2 145, 493} 2 288, 218) 2.184, 371 
Canton flannel, flannelettes, 
and blanketings_----___---- 381,397] 69,635, 340,416) 53,607} 189,208) 156,002} 192,187} 184, 414 
Lawns, nainsooks, cambrics, 
and similar muslins_-____.- 367, 209| 57,277; 326,087) 43,323) 268,066) 215,967; 87, 502) 3 105, 499 
DDriliseew cece Oe ee 303,421} 46,762; 286,115) 42,389) 12,931 8, 385] 8 277, 835| 2? 265, 524 
Tire fabrics, total. .----___-.. 226, 555] 106,080} 242,126] 105,626) 97,743) 90,937! 86,218) 112,976 
68, 259} 42,324; 40,762) 16,629} 36,812) 10,657} 18,078) 28,899 
100, 727| 39,632) 176,964] 80,479} 55,723) 70,903) 16,486) 73, 681 
57, 569) 24,124) 24, 400 8, 519 5, 208 9,377} 51,653) 10,396 
167;084\)' "57, 163! el OS 5334 58, 827 |s ees eal Se etre ee ere eee ere 
Dentmngs'e Lease se wes 225,640! 60,949) 180,492) 46,092) 334,802) 22,950! 186, 778) § 156, 357 
Cloth composed of cotton and 
silk or other vegetable fiber 
and silk (except silk-striped 
shirtings) soto en s2 nee 150, 848; 51,323} 177,107} 51,671) 181,348) 147,367; 10,478) 27,405 
Towels and toweling, bath 
mats, and wiping and pol- 
ishing cloths, total._.--___- 122, 646] 36,693) 126, 566 
Punkigh een... eee. cee 47,446) 16,125) 50, 666) 
Allothors: gos. steers: 4 75, 200] . 20,568) 75, 903 
Velles4 a 733579 ce OE 134,709) 19,189) 124, 479 
Osnabirgssnose 2. -eaee eos 19, 539} 118, 069 
Bagging and bags_ 19, 218] 107, 724 
Blankets ee-eee fee sets 24,713] 92, 077 
Bedspreads and quilts__--__- 35,691) 18,552} 52, 637 
Cotton table damask, in the 
piece or otherwise--_~___-__- 40,905) 10,852) 53,468 
IDicks ts omen te are een 53,499! 11, 453| 48, 362 
Sheets and pillowcases-_--_._- 32, 099} 6,067; 41, 416 
Plushes, velvets, velveteens, 
elec. Myth yscae! corti azye  w 27,711) 35,621) 33,478 
Filow tubing) aos" re es 17, 286 3, 347] 30, 529 
Cottonades 
WOPSUOUSEo Lucie aeeena ares 20, 952 6,167; 29, 181 
Corduroys. - -- 27,389) 12,043) 21, 593 
IVADESCRICS ap ae coe ea eee 20, 684) 20,899) 15, 737; 
Yarns forsales22 eae eee 620, 725} 348, 685) 626,357) 313,060) 113,310) 109,123) 451,635) 490, 781 


! Details for the production of the classes not shown here by regions are not available. 
2 Excludes statistics for one establishment to avoid disclosing its operations. 
3 Excludes statistics for two establishments to avoid disclosing their operations. 
4 Statistics can not be shown without disclosing individual operations. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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The 1925 production of woven goods (over 12 inches in width) 
in the cotton-growing States amounted to 4,842,005,000 square yards, 
valued at $653,001,000, and to 2,607,368,000 square yards, with a 
value of $459,897,000, in New England. Compared with 1923, the 
foregoing figures represent an increase of 1.6 per cent in the quantity 
but a decline of 7.6 per cent in the value for the cotton-growing 
States and a decrease of 17 per cent in quantity and of 18 per cent in 
value for New England. The average unit price of the goods woven 
dropped from 14.8 cents in 1923 to 13.5 in 1925 in the South and from 
17.9 to 17.6 in New England. In 1925 the output of the southern 
mills accounted for 62 per cent of the total volume and for 52 per 
cent of the value of woven goods produced in the entire United States, 
while that of New England represented 34 and 37 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the total. The year 1923 was the first census year in which 
the value of goods produced in the South exceeded that of New 
England; the margin of over $143,000,000 in 1928 increased to 
$193,000,000 in 1925. 

Cotton Small Wares and Cotton Lace-Goods Production. 

Establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of cotton 
small wares reported products valued at $74,675,000 in 1925, an 
increase of 2 per cent over 1923. The principal products of this 
industry are narrow woven fabrics, not over 12 inches in width, and 
braids of every description, made principally from purchased yarns. 
In 1925 the value of the principal products was as follows: Elastic 
webbing, $24,307,000; belting, $2,583,000; all other woven cotton 
small wares, $18,143,000; braided cotton small wares, $12,493,000; 
all other cotton small wares, $4,467,000; and miscellaneous products, 
$12,682,000. In addition, cotton small wares are manufactured by 
establishments engaged primarily in other industries. Such secondary 
products represented 16 per cent of the total value of products 
reported by establishments classified under the “cotton small wares 
industry”’ proper in 1923. 

Machine-made laces and nets, especially lace curtains, are the 
principal products of the lace-goods branch, the output of which in 
1925 was valued at $30,844,000, a decrease of 14 per cent as com- 
pared with 1923. 

Rank in World Industry. 

In 1926 the United States was credited with. possessing 23 per cent 
of the world’s total cotton spindles, being exceeded only by the 
United Kingdom, which led with 35 per cent. Germany and France 
each have only about one-fourth as many spindles as the United 
States. 

42874—27——32 
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Table 6.—World’s Cotton Spindles ! 


[For years ended July 31; all figures in thousands. No adjustment of pre-war figures to postwar bound 
aries has been made] 


l 
Country 1900 1914 1925 1926 Country 1900 1914 1925 1926 
Totalmee cuss 105, 681 |146, 397 |161, 882 |164, 210 || Italy__-.--------- 1,940 | 4,620) 4,771 | 4,833 
Czechoslovakia_--| (3) (8) 3,471 | 3,568 
United States___-| 19,472 | 32,107 | 37,987 | 37,586 || Spai 2 6165|-) 2) 2100 o 1 OLS. | websiols 
Per cent.22-4 18,4 21.9 23.4 22.9 i 1, 530 1, 788 1, 854 
1, 380 1, 517 1, 529 
GCanadass. s22seeee 550 965 1,319 1,319 || (4) 1,172 1, 375 
IMOxiCO- 2 eee? (2) (?) 814 830 || Austria-Hungary.) 3,300 | 4,970 | 51,038 | 51,032 
United Kingdom_) 45, 500 | 56,300 | 57,116 | 57,286 || Other Europe__--| 1,095 | 1,895 | 3,380 3,502 
Per:cent=.2->- 43.0 38. 5 35.3 O4: 9a Indias. steers 4,945 | 6,500 | 8,500); 8,510 
SEDAN se ecbw nce ak 1,274 | 2,750 5, 292 5, 573 
WTANCOS ase seece= 5, 500 7, 410 9, 428 OQ oLIai Chiitatis.. oes 550 1, 000 3, 350 3, 436 
Germany-_.-.-.--- 8,000 | 11,550 | 9,500 | 10,480 || Brazil__.-...----- 450 1, 250 1, 950 2,493 
IRUSSIGZa na caneees 7, 500 9, 160 7, 246 (246. All other === =~ 520 800 430 430 
1 Figures for 1900 and 1914 are for active spindles; for 1924, 1925, and 1926, for both active and idle. 
2 Not available. 4Included in Russia. 
3 Included in Austria-Hungary. 6 Austria only. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
Activity of Equipment. 

No production figures for the cotton-goods industry will be com- 
piled for 1926, but spindle activity and cotton consumption (Tables 
7 and 8) afford a fairly accurate basis for comparing the output in 
1926 with that of 1925. During the calendar year 1926 the cotton- 
spinning industry of the United States operated at 95.4 per cent of 
its single-shift capacity (based on an activity of about 8.78 hours per 
day), the monthly average of active spindles was 32,348,000, the 
number of active spindle-hours aggregated 97,000,000,000, and mills 
consumed 6,687,000 bales of raw cotton (exclusive of linters). Com- 
pared with 1925, spindle-hours during 1926 registered an increase of 
2.5 per cent and cotton consumption recorded a gain of almost 4 per 
cent. The 1926 figures exceeded the total spindle-hours and cotton 
consumption of 1924 by 20.8 and 21.1 per cent, respectively, but 
spindle-hours in 1926 fell 2.5 per cent below those of 1923 while cotton 
consumption in 1926 was 2.5 per cent in excess of that of 1923. 


Table 7.—Cotton Spindle-Hours and Per Cent of Capacity 


Notr.—Per cent of capacity represents ratio between (1) the actual number of spindle-hours, including 
overtime, double shifts, and part time, and (2) the total number of spindles in place multiplied by the 
number of hours per month in a single shift at normal full working time. 


Spindle-hours in entire United States Per cent of capacity 


Month See eee 
1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
Totals= 2. (1) |92, 701 |99, 508 |80,275 |94, 600 |97,000 | (}) | 98.5 | 98.9) 78.5] 92.9] 95.4 


7,929 | 9,274 | 8,347 | 8,554 | 8,356 | (@) 96.6 | 107.6 | 95.5 | 97.2 | 98.6 
7, 123 + 8,450 | 7,100 | 7,893 | 8,121 | (1) 93.5 | 109.6 | 87.3 | 100.5 | 103.2 
7,770 | 9,536 | 7,071 | 8,615 | 9,169 | () 89.3 | 108.3 | 82.4 | 100.0 | 102.2 
6, 642 | 8,780 | 6,776 | 8,520 | 8,345 | (1) 83.5 | 109.2 | 80.0 | 100.2 | 98.2 
7,497 | 9,303 | 5,908 | 7,982 | 7,503 | () 87.8 | 107.6 | 67.5 | 98.8] 88.9 
7, 648 | 8,391 | 5,344 | 7,686 | 7,606 | (1) 91.2 | 98.8 | 64.6 | 89.2] 88.4 


7,040 | 7,144 | 5,182 | 7,310 | 6,750} (4) 87.2 | 87.4) 60.3 | 84.6] 78.7 

8,029 | 7,543 | 5,484 | 6,935 | 7,489 | 88.8 | 91.9] 85.4) 63.0] 80.1] 87.4 

7,781 | 7,506 | 6,472 | 7,107 | 8,248 | 90.6 | 94.2 93.6 | 76.4 83.8 98. 5 
Octobers-2 ==. 2 7, 584 | 8,279 | 8,407 | 7,655 | 7,963 | 8,370 | 92.0; 99.2] ¢5.8 | 86.2] 89.5 | 98.9 
November....--.. 7,711 | 8,728 | 8,022 | 7,143 | 7,825 | 8,480 | $8.2 | 106.5 | $6.7 | 87.8] 96.0 | 101.2 
December.....--.. 7,735 *| 8,236 | 7,152 | 7,841 | 8,261 | 8,563 | 92.7 


101.4 | 87.0 | $0.7] 99.4 | 100.3 


1 Data not available. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Chart I—COTTON SPINNING ACTIVITY: PER CENT OF SINGLE-SHIFT 
CAPACITY 


Per Cent of Single 
Shift Capacity 


Table 8.—Cotton Consumption and Spindle-Hours, by Quarters 


Note.—Cotton consumed includes both domestic and foreign cotton. Linters are not included. See 
also headnote, Table 9, page 481. 


Cotton consumed (thousands of 


bales) 1 Spindle-hours (millions) 


Section and quarter 


1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


United States, total__| 6,088 6,521 | 5,522 | 6,433 | 6,687 | 92,701 | 99, 508 | 80,275 | 94,600 | 97,000 
January—March_-_..-__-__- | 1, 573 | 1,728 | 1,788 | 22,821 | 27,259 | 22,518 | 25,061 | 25, 646 
April—June_-__-.-_- | 1, 243 | 1,622 | 1,613 | 21,787 | 26,474 | 18,029 | 24,138 | 23, 453 
July—September_---_-__ 1,143 | 1,418 | 1,533 | 22,849 | 22,193 | 17,089 | 21,351 | 22, 488 
October-December 1, 563 | 1,664 | 1,758 | 25,244 | 23, 581 | 22,640 | 24,049 | 25, 413 


Southern States, total_| 3,933 4,229 | 3,805 4,877 | 4,757 | 50,932 | 55,949 | 49,655 | 57,831 | 61,520 


January-March___.-__.._- 965 | 1,132 | 1,074 | 1,169 | 1,248 | 12,317 | 14,697 | 13,563 | 15, 235 | 16, 001 
Moril= unease 963 | 1,107 | ' 862 | 1,096 | 1,134 | 12,344 | 14,629 | 11,280 | 14,687 | 14,676 
July-September -..| 970} 965 | 792) '962 | 1,105 | 12,770 | 13,059 | 10,769 | 13, 167 | 14; 627 
October-December_-__---- | 1,035 | 1,025 | 1,076 | 1,149 | 1,270 | 13,500 | 13, 564 | 14,043 | 14,742 | 16, 216 

New England, total_- Q 1,945 | 1,434 | 1,708 | 1,613 | 37,034 | 39, 009 | 27,184 | 32,655 | 31,720 
January-March._.....-.-- ) | "569| 421] °470| 448 | 9,287 | 11,218] 7,966] 8,781 | 8,610 
April-June___.__- ‘| @ | 540] 319] 436} 401] 8,302) 10,614] 5,978 | 8,361 | 7,830 
July-September_. ae 2) 402| 292| 375| 355! 8,940] 8,233] 5,639] 7,268| 7/040 


October-Decembe: -| @ | 484 402 427 408 | 10,506 | 8,944) 7,601 | 8,245} 8,241 


All other States, total_| (2) 347 284 | 348 $18 | 4,735 | 4,550} 38,4386] 4,114) 38,760 
January—March______.___- (2) 100 73 89 87 | 1,217] 1,344 989 | 1,046) 1,035 
ADE UNOke aes see oo | 92 62 | 90 78 | 1,141 | -4, 231 770 | 1,089 947 
July-September__--.__-_-- (2) 74 58 | 81 73 | 1,189 901 681 916 821 
October-December-------- (2). 81 85 87 80 | 1,238) 1,074 995 | 1,062 957 


1 Quantities are given in running bales, except that round bales are counted as half bales and foreign 
cotton in equivalent 500-pound bales. 

2 Not separately shown, but consumption in all Northern States in 1922 was: January-March, 554,174 
bales; April-June, 484,840; July-September, 508,540; October-December, 607,438; total, 2,154,992. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


For the cotton-growing States the aggregate number of active 
spindle hours in 1926 was 61,520,000,000, an increase of 6.4 per cent 
over 1925, of 23.9 over 1924, and of 10 over 1923. Cotton consump- 
tion in the South (4,757,000 bales) represented a gain of 8.7 per 
cent over 1925, 25 over 1924, and 12.5 over 1923. In New England 
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active spindle-hours totaled 31,720,000,000 in 1926, or 2.9 per cent 
less than in 1925, 16.7 per cent more than in 1924, and 18.7 per cent 
less than in 1923. New England mills consumed 1,613,000 bales of 
cotton in 1926, a decrease of 5.6 per cent compared with 1925, an 
increase of 12.5 per cent over 1924, and a decline of 17.1 per cent 
from 1923. 

During January, 1926, the industry operated at 98.6 per cent of its 
single-shift capacity. During the next two months operations were 
at the rate of 103.2 and 102.2 per cent, respectively. A decline which 
set in during April continued until July when activity reached the 
low level (78.7 per cent) of the year, arate slightly below the minimum 
for 1925 (80.1 per cent) but considerably higher than the low of 1924 
(60.3 per cent). A revival which began in August continued until 
December when there was a slight recession in activity. 


Chart II—COTTON SPINDLE-HOURS IN NEW ENGLAND AND SOUTHERN 
STATES 


GER Vew England States Zz southern States 
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Raw Cotton Consumption by Crop Years. 

Statistics of cotton consumption are usually compiled for the cotton 
year ending July 31, but in the foregoing tables calendar year figures 
were given in order to permit comparisons to be made with other 
economic data. During the cotton years ending July 31, 1926, mills 
in the United States consumed 6,456,000 bales of cotton (exclusive 
of linters) which was 4.3 per cent more than in 1925 and was larger 
than any earlier postwar years, except 1923 and 1920. Table 9 shows 
the consumption of cotton (including linters) for the United States 
as a whole, for New England, and the South during representative 
years between 1870 and 1920 and for all years since 1920. 
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Table 9.—Cotton Spindles and Raw Cotton Consumption by Crop Years 


Notre.—The number of active spindles represents spindles operated at any time during the year, and 
without considering short or overtime or idle periods. The ratio of number active to number in place 
furnishes therefore little indication of the activity of the industry. The difference between the geographic 
distribution of spindles and that of cotton consumed is due to the fact that New England mills, on the 
average, make finer (smaller) yarns than the southern mills. 


Active cotton spindles 


Spin- (thousands) Cotton consumed (thousands of bales)? 
Cott wR ve U ds 
otton year ! place nited States 
(thou. United me The | Other |— ss nee The 
sands tates Sout tates 0- or- » | South 
land mestic| eign Total ?| land 

7,132 5, 498 328 1, 306 (4) (4) 797 551 69 
5 10,653 | 5 8. 632 5 561 | 51, 460 () (4) 51,570 | 51,129 5189 
14, 384 | 10, 934 1, 570 1, 880 Q) () 2, 518 1, 502 539 

19,472 | 13,171 4, 368 1, 933 (4) (4) 38, 873 1, 909 1, 523 

23, 687 | 14,203 | 7,631 | 1,853] (4) (4) | 64,279 | 61,753 | 62,140 


28, 267 | 15,735 | 10,494 | 2,038 | 4,643 156| 4,799) 2,016] 2/292 
31, 520 | 17,311 | 12,227 | 1,981 | 5,553 233 | 5,786 | 2,211 | » 2,961 
35,481 | 18,287 | 15,231 | 1,963 | 6,345 417 | 6,762 | 2,419 | 3,714 
36, 047 | 18,388 | 15,709 | 1,951 | 5,193 216 | 5,409 | 1,645] 3, 152 
35,708 | 17,939 | 15,906 | 1,863 | 6, 252 297 | 6,549 | 1,853] 3,978 
36, 260 | 18,054 | 16,310 | 1,896 | 6,968 344 | 7,312 | 2,086) 4,489 
35,849 | 17,066 | 16.944 | 1,839 | 5,890 328 | 6,217| 1,567 | 4,051 
35, 032 | 15,975 | 17,292 | 1,765 | 6,576 276 | 6,852 | 1,675 | 4,460 
34,750 | 15,526 | 17,574 | 1,650 | 6,980 280 | 7,260 | 1,672| 4,796 
| 32,294 | 13,523 | 17,282 | 1,489 | 3,681 148 | 3,829 799 | 2,478 


1 Prior to 1915, years ended Aug. 31, thereafter ended July 31. 

2 Including linters, 

3 Total includes New England, the South, and all other States. The figures for the latter amounted to 
736,806 bales in 1923, 599,664 in 1924, 717,105 in 1925, and 792,329 in 1926. 

4 Not available. 6 Does not include foreign cotton. 

6 Cotton mills only. Source: Bureau of the Census. ’ 


Chart III.—MILL CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN NORTHERN AND 
SOUTHERN STATES 


Notre.—Cotton consumed includes linters and foreign cotton. Figures represent cotton years, ending 
July{31. 
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Total world mill consumption for the cotton year ended July 31, 
1926, is placed at 23,940,000 bales, an increase of 5.7 per cent over 
the preceding year and of 8.5 per cent over the pre-war year 1912-13. 
During the cotton year 1925-26 the proportion of the world’s cotton 
consumed in the United States was 27 per cent which was slightly 
smaller than in either of the two preceding years. The share of the 
United Kingdom declined from 15 per cent in 1924-25 to 13 in 
1925-26, but that of the Continent of Europe and Japan increased. 


Table 10.—World Mill Consumption of Raw Cotton for Years Ending July 31 


Bales consumed (thousands)! Per cent of total 

Country SSeS Sse. DA SE ON eg 

1913 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1913 1926 

Totals 22-2 h ee 22,055 | 19,300 | 16,905 | 19,990 | 21,325 | 19,982 | 22,640 | 23,940 | 100.0 100.0 
United States._....- 5, 575 6,485 | 4,905 5, 910 6, 666 5, 681 6, 191 6, 456 25.3 27.0 
United Kingdom.._.| 4, 644 3,870 | 2,135 2,900 | 2,825) 2,842 3, 350 3, 121 21.0 13.0 
European continent.| 7,514] 3,830 | 4,600) 5,016} 5,304) 5,551 6, 339 |. 6,910 34.1 28.9 
Tndiaec 22s ee oe 1, 843 1, 720 1, 925 1, 871 B7ot 1, 630 1, 825 1, 697 8.4 (ee! 
Japaneses Sasso 1, 485 1, 910 1,885 | 2,176 | 2,348 | 2,087 | 2,450} 2,825 6.5 11.8 
Canadas. oes 131 230 155 205 | 203 152 190 260 .6 : ie f 
Other countries ---_-- 913 1, 255 1, 300 1,912 | 2,228) 2,089 2, 295 2, 671 4.1 ti 


1 Bales of about 478 pounds net. Exclusive of linters for the United States. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
PRICE MOVEMENT 


Prices of raw cotton fluctuated during the first three quarters of 
1926, but the general tendency was gradually downward, each 
monthly average with the exception of July and August being some- 
what lower than that of the preceding month. (Tablel1l.) The year 
1926 opened with spot middling cotton at New York quoted at 20.8 
cents. Following reports of an unusually large crop of American 
cotton, prices of middling spot cotton in New York dropped pre- 
cipitately from an average of 17 cents per pound in September to 
13.2 cents for October. The November and December price was 12.8 
_cents. The maximum price for 1926 (21.25 cents) was registered 
on January 18 and the minimum (12.15 cents) on December 8. 


Table 11.—Spot Prices of Middling Upland Cotton at New York by Calendar 


Years and Months 
[In cents per pound. For annual averages by crop years see Table 39, p. 209] 


Year Price Year Price Month 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
1891-1895__--| 7.8 || 1917_--_- 23.5 || January-__--- 39.3 | 16.7 | 17.9 | 27.5 | 34.7] 24.0] 20.8 
IS96—1005 2a) 7.5) 1918 eee 31.8 || February_!-| 38.8] 13.9] 18.1] 29.0} 31.9] 24.7] 20.6 
1901-1905-= spy 1021 |e1919_ SoS 32.5 || March-_____ 41.4 | 11.8; 183] 30.7] 28.5] 25.6] 19.4 
1906-1910 —_=| 12. 1) 1920 82ss— 33.9yi}) April oilS = 42.4 12.1] 18.1] 29.0] 29,9] 24.4) 19.2 
TOI —1OTG Seater Oy etOnd eee 15.) ||, Misty b= 41.3 | 12.9] .20.8 |. 27.7 | <31.64~23.14 | 18.9 

Juness 2. ss 39.3 | 12.0 | 22.1) 28.4) 30.0 | 24.2] 18.6 
1916-19202 =.) 2722 |) 1922-6 = 2124 willy ean eee 41.0} 12.4] 22.3) 25.9] 31.7] 24.8) 18.7 
1921-1925-_ __|) 23.6 |) 1923-___- 29.3 || August_....- 36.0, 13.9) |) 21. 99)4 25: 5 | 2953) 23.18] 1807 
I; eee ee 12.8 || 1924_____ 28.7 || September_-| 30.1] 20.4} 21.5] 28.6] 24.4] 23.6) 17.0 
1OU4 - = 2eeeeee 12S elLO2p se 23.5 || October____- 22,6) MOLT 2278. 30.1 12405.) 22500) 1359 
1015. Saeaes 10.2 || 1926...-- 17.5 || November_-| 19.0} 18.2 | 25.6] 35.0] 24.3] 20.8) 12.8 
IGS se eae 14.5 December_-_-| 15.5 | 183° 25.7 | 35.8 | 23.9 | 20.2 | 12.8 

VB iu 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
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Yarn prices generally moved in sympathy with raw cotton prices 
during 1926. The trend was downward during the first six months. 
A slight recovery occurred in the:third quarter, but the average 
for the period was lower than that of the June quarter. Coincident 
with the sharp drop in cotton prices during October, yarn prices 
began to decline and by the end of the year had fallen to the lowest 
levels since 1921. 

Cotton cloth prices -were fairly steady throughout the first three 
quarters of the year when only minor fluctuations were recorded. 
Even after the break in cotton prices the cloth market was slow in 
reflecting a change and the decline in prices was gradual and orderly. 
Quotations on 27-inch, 64 by 60, 7.60-yard print cloth dropped 
from 6 cents per yard for the first week of the year to 4.625 cents 
for the last week and prices of 36-inch, 48 by 48, 3-yard gray sheeting 
declined from 11.75 cents to 9 cents. (Tables 12 and 13.) 


Table 12.—Wholesale Prices of Yarn and Cloth 


[Yarn in cents per pound and cloth in cents per yard] 


Yarn * % 7 
Sheeting : Bleached Drill, . 

Yearly average, year, or eats ( gray,” Aoi muslin, gray, pei 
y ter] Bopp Sear, 1 Y Pepperell, 27-inch Fruit of | Pepperell, 27-inch, 

SE ATES ETO SEAES atten’ | 26-inch, | Gyard’t | the Loom, | 29-30-inch, | 3700? 

22/1, cones 3.75-yard, 36-inch 2.85-yard 

pe gone et is9| BS 26 66 oe 7 

NS96—1O00s sso. eA eee 18. A i . 5 
1001-1905-7.--. 2. (SE Sea. 20. 5 6.1 3.1 (ors 6.5 5.3 
TONC=107 OSS Spee eee bee 23.5 | sR 4 ; Bes ue E ot 

cP AS | ET a er RI Se i ae 22.5 i; 5 2 ; i 
NOVG 19205 no en ee 54.1 16.2 8.9 2h. 20.0 16.0 
BODE OCD 6 ae fe eee eas 42.1 13.7 6.5 Ey yy 15.7 12.5 
24.8 (B83 13.5 8.5 8.2 6.5 
70.3 21.8 12.6 34.4 29.1 22,1 
33. 1 11.4 5.1 16.6 12.6 11.9 
39.7 12.5 6.6 i Wy Ga 13. 7 12.8 
48.6 15.2 7.5 18.5 17.8 14.3 
47.4 16: 6, 6.8 183 18.1 12:2 
41.8 13.9 6.6 18.0 16.4 11.3 
35. 8 12.3 5.2 16.7 A Wea 9.0 
unis Capes rd ee ed 

DiillJunest= ee fe! f : : 
July-September__._...---..--- 42.0 13.0 6.6 18.1 16.5 11.5 
October-December-__.___------ 41.3 13.3 6.4 17.8 16.0 11.5 
1926 

SRR ee gs] a) bt] a] Be) 

PP uNee ee. Siow an! ; R - i . i 
July-September__-.....------- 35.8 12.0 6.1 16.6 12.3 9.0 
October-December__--.------- 32.0 phil 4.8 16.1 11.2 9.0 


1 Previous to 1913 quotations are for a 28-inch print cloth, the 1913 price of which was 3.8 cents. 
2 Two months; no quotation available for March. 
3 June only; no quotation available for April and May. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
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Business in cotton cloth was generally quiet during the first quarter 
of 1926, at the end of which it became evident that production was 
proceeding at a rate much in excess of sales and market demand. 
In an endeavor to strengthen their position many mills in the South 
curtailed production over a period of 60 to 90 days beginning May 
1 and by midsummer a reduction in output was apparent. Prices ad- 
vanced and demand for gray goods improved during July and August. 
The uncertainty as to the cotton crop retarded trade during September 
but there was considerable buying for immediate needs with the 
result that when the break in cotton prices came at the end of the 
month, nearly all the mills had forward orders for two to four 
months. Business was only fair during the next two months, although 
prices held up remarkably well. Near the close of December trading 
improved, and there were indications of reviving demand. 

During the summer of 1926 a movement began among cotton- 
goods manufacturers, jobbers, and commission merchants to popular- 
ize cotton dress goods by giving them a’new style appeal. To this 
end style shows were held in which cotton garments were featured 
in an effort to convince consumers that cotton materials and designs 
of the present day were fully as attractive as the fabrics which had 
supplanted cotton goods in women’s wear. The use of rayon in 
combination with cotton continued during 1926, and such combina- 
tions figured prominently in the style development of cotton goods. 


Table 13.—Prices of Standard Cotton Cloths, in Cents per Yard 


1911- Jan.- | Apr.-| July-| Oct.- 
1913 1921 1922 | 1923 ; 1924 1925 | 1926 | Mar.,| June, | Sept.,| Dec., 
1926 | 1926 | 1926 | 1926 


Cotton cloth 


Print cloth, 27-inch, 
64 by 60, 7.60-yard__-| 3.31 5. 08 6. 82 7. 46 6. 78 6. 54 5. 20 5. 84 5.11 5.10 4.73 
Print cloth, 38!4-inch, 
64 by 60, 5.35-yard_.-| 4.85 | 7.71 | 8.94] 10.20] 9.06| 9.22) 7.49] 834] 7.46] 7.46 6. 70 
Print cloth, 39-inch, 
80 by 80, 4.00-yard-.-| 6.94 | 11.39 | 12.60 | 13.61 | 13.28 | 12.70 | 10.59 | 12,24 | 10.65 | 10.12 9. 36 
Gray sheeting,36-inch, 
56 by 60, 4.00-yard__-| 5.99 8.58 | 10.68 | 12.14 | 11.36! 10.43 9. 06 9.90 | 9.21 9. 04 8. 09 
Gray sheeting, 40-inch, 
48 by 48, 2.85-yard_.-| 7.78 | 9.86 | 12.81 | 15.62 | 14.47 | 13.20 | 11.16 | 12.19 | 11.59 | 11.10 9. 76 
Gray sheeting, 36-inch, 
48 by 48, 3.00-yard.--| 7. 20 8. 54 | 12.04 | 14.42 | 13.85 | 12.72 | 10.88 | 11.73 | 11.22 | 10.92 9. 66 
Bleached wide sheet- 
ing, class A, 10/4-_-.. 25. 86 | 50.73 | 52.09 | 57.48 | 56.40 | 53.28 | 48.33 | 50.38 | 49.09 | 48.05 45. 82 
Drill, 30-inch, 2.85-yard) 7.93 | 10.04 | 18.08 | 15.97 | 14.87 | 18.85 | 11.61 | 12.61 | 11.84 | 11.51 10. 50 
Sateen, 39-inch, 64 by 
104, 4.20-yard.-..__-- 7.04 | 12.30 | 15.10 | 16.71 | 18.78 | 12.82 | 11.96 | 12.27 | 11.94 | 11.71 11,91 
Denim, standard, 2,20- 
(0 aes See seein eae 11. 46 | 15.67 | 19.49 | 23.83 | 21.46 | 18,91 | 15.42 | 16.94 | 15.29 | 14,87! 14.60 


ern standard staple__| 6.19 12.33 | 13. 82 14,39 | 12.21 | 11.15] 894] 9.10] 892] 891 8. 92 


Source: Fairchild Cotton Goods Index, Daily News-Record. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE COTTON-GOODS INDUSTRY 


A study of wages and hours of labor of employees in the cotton- 
goods manufacturing industry in the United States was recently 
made and a summary of the results published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. The information was compiled 
from records of 151 cotton mills located in the 12 leading cotton 
manufacturing States, in which, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, 92 per cent of the wage earners in the entire industry are 
employed. The 1926 averages cover 46,879 males and 36,103 
females and the comparable data for 1924 are for 45,056 males and 
32,939 females. 

This survey showed that from 1924 to 1926 average full-time hours 
per week of males in all occupations increased from 53.5 to 53.8, those 
of females from 52.3 to 52.8, and those of males and females combined 
from 53 to 53.3. In the same period average earnings per hour of 
males decreased from 39 to 34.7 cents, earnings of females declined 
from 34.7 to 30.1 cents, and those of males and females combined 
from 37.2 to 32.8 cents. Average full-time earnings per week of 
males declined from $20.87 in 1924 to $18.67 in 1926, earnings of 
females from $18.15 to $15.89, and earnings in the industry as a 
whole from $19.72 to $17.48. 

In 1924 the highest average earnings per hour of males in any 
occupation were those of mule spinners, 74.6 cents, and the lowest 
were those of spooler tenders, 19.2 cents. For females the hourly 
earnings ranged from 44.8 cents, earned by slubber tenders and beamer 
tenders, to 26.8 cents, earned by trimmers or inspectors. In 1926 
hourly earnings of males ranged from 65.6 cents for mule spinners to 
19 cents for spooler tenders; and earnings of female workers from 41.1 
cents for beamer tenders to 24.6 cents for spooler tenders and trim- 


mers or inspectors. 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports and Imports of Raw Cotton. 

Exports of raw cotton in 1926 aggregated 9,048,000 bales, valued at 
$814,429,000, compared with 8,532,000 bales with a value of 
$1,059,751,000 in 1925, an increase of 6 per cent in quantity but a 
decline of 23 per cent in value (see section on cotton under ‘‘Agri- 
cultural Products”). Shipments to Europe amounted to 7,293,000 
bales, valued at $665,311,000 in 1926, compared with 7,240,000 bales 
with a value of $905,180,000 in 1925. Belgium, France, Germany, 
Italy, Portugal, and Spain took more American cotton in 1926 than 
in 1925, but sales to other European countries, particularly to the 
United Kingdom, declined. Japanese purchases increased almost 
25 per cent from a total of 1,003,000 bales in 1925 to 1,251,000 in 
1926. China, hitherto a comparatively unimportant factor in this 
trade, bought 172,000 bales in 1926—over three times.as much as in 
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1925, the increase being attributed to the fact that prices of American 
cotton have dropped to a point where the Chinese mills can afford 
to buy American cotton in preference to Indian and domestic cotton. 

Imports of raw cotton, chiefly special types not produced in this 
country, amounted to 181,393,000 pounds, valued at $46,240,000 in 
1926, compared with 156,680,000 pounds with a value of $52,775,000 
in 1925, an increase of 15.8 per cent in quantity but a decline of 
12.4 per cent in value. Egypt supplied 60.8 per cent of the cotton 
imported into the United States in 1926, against 63.5 per cent in 1925. 
The percentage of Egyptian cotton is larger than indicated because 
the bulk of the cotton imported from the United Kingdom (5,990,000 
pounds in 1926) is of Egyptian origin. Mexico, British India, China, 
and Peru, in the order named, were other important sources of the 
1926 cotton imports. 


Foreign Trade in Cotton Manufactures Summarized. 


Exports of cotton manufactures were valued at $131,057,000 in 
1926, a decrease of 12 per cent compared with 1925: Cotton cloth 
is the most important item in the export trade in cotton manufac- 
tures, and in 1926 accounted for 57 per cent of the total. Compared 
with 1925 shipments, exports of yarn, thread, and cordage increased 
11 per cent in quantity, while hosiery exports declined 14 per cent. 

Imports of cotton manufactures declined in value from $79,271,000 
in 1925 to $67,159,000 in 1926, a decrease of 15.3 per cent. Cotton 
cloth represented 24 per cent of the total value of imports of cotton 
manufactures and laces and embroideries 18 per cent. With the 
exception of knit gloves and wearing apparel, not knit, the values of 
all the important classifications in imports of cotton manufactures 
were smaller in 1926 than in 1925. 

Values of imports and exports of cotton manufactures since 1871 
are shown in Table 14. 


Table 14.—Value of Imports and Domestic Exports of Cotton Semimanufactures 
and Manufactures 
Note.—The changes in prices have greatly affected the value. 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Nereaieel Imports | Exports Year! Imports | Exports Year! Imports | Exports 
1871-1880_._._- 26, 691 6 62LEN TOLLE Cee eee 66, 997 40, 852 || 1919__.______ 52, 652 273, 116 
1881-1890-...| 30,554 12,068 1912. oe 65, 153 50; 770) Ne 1920 eo = 2 137, 583 402, 041 
1891-1900_-_-- 31, 462 16, 924 || 19138__-_-__-_- 66, 066 68,:744 || 1921_-_-_ of 75, 430 117, 235 
1901-1905__.- 47, 123 31,333 |) 19142 3.2 eon 70, 705 DL 467)| LO22e os 87, 070 138, 702 
1906-1910___- 67, 282 35; 1415) LOL6 S222 <2 5e 46, 205 ML 97S | 192BE IS. ES = 100, 153 138, 045 
1911-1915___- 63, 025 58,7643)))1916..- 2.3 53, 751 129, 347-() 1924 8 28 90, 914 132, 711 
1916-1920___- 67, 703 22S SiOoi TONG ooo sae 53, 825 L585 SLO MO 3 79,271 | 148, 289 
1921-1925...-| 86,567 | 134,986 |) 1918_.._____- 40, 701 181,:029..1) 19262_ 2205 = 67, 159 131, 057 


1 Fiscal years to 1915, inclusive, calendar years thereafter. 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Table 15.—Imports and Exports of Principal Classes of Cotton Semimanufactures 
and Manufactures 


Nore.—Items omitted as to both quantity and value for 1910-1914 are not separately shown for those 
years, but are included in related classifications or in ‘‘All other cotton manufactures.”’ 


Quantity in thousands ! Value in thousands of dollars ! 
Class 
1910- 1910- 
1914 1924 1925 1926 1914 1924 1925 1926 
Imports; totality. 40525 ve. eee ce ace ee ee Be Wud 3 67,413} 90,914) 79,271) 67,159 
Cotton washer a2 2... 3.22 pounds-_-| 39,598) 33,664) 36,393) 29,736) 1,918) 3,244) 3,727) 2,147 
SArn can Gwanpseee see = eeeeee downs 7,395) 3, 783 3,619} 3, 661 4,178) 4,489 5,316) 4,315 
Sewing thread, crochet and darning 

COLLOREeeene e ee  e LOO mds ete Sere 36, 994] 29,902) 21, 890|_..____- 3,057) 3, 469 2, 388 
Cloth, total:== +... square yards_-| 53, 893] 177,386] 109, 249] 60,680) 9,041] 37, 703] - 26,424) 16, 258 
Not bleached. -___________- do....| 4, 235] 114,730] 75,397/ 33,115 493] 21, 889] 15,423) 6, 839 
Bleached sits ce. aa doses 5,704} 4,832) 5, 236 1, 558} += 1, 584; =: 1, 583 

Colored, printed, dyed, ete., |} 49, 658 8, 548 
Ee NE eae | square yards__ 56, 952} 29,020) 22, 329 14,257| 9,417) 7,887 
HOSi ere eos oes a! dozen pairs__ 563 497| 3,613); 1,409) 1,942) 1,612 
Kinitiglovess:oos- esc. sees n sees dois: ROS SO Ul eee 4,247| 5,488) 6,514 
OGherskai ts: POOUs eee SS aah oe ee sl oe eds Sages aloe gy 917 291 294 291 
Osherwwearine spp arek- eee osama ee ose lt Soe ee ee 3, 737| 6,668) 5,744| 6,877 
URECS AD GOT DLOLAeLICS Senet ane eee nee = alee. ree pe a(t ame 35,910} 20,106} 14,603) 12, 086 
AUD OR= emt e eters eyes STi Ar eS | ee | eae 8,098) 9,698} 12,264; 14, 671 
Exports; totale er er ee be chs eee ee 44, 877| 132, 711] 148, 239) 131, 057 
Cotton mill waste_-----_-_- pounds__| 62,273} 65,617} 77,048} 66,788) 3,833] 7,616) 8,721] 6,078 
Yarn, thread, and cordage--__- Osea se 18, 368] 27, 5386] 30, 453 621) 10,719) 15,115) 15, 464 
Cloth) copals2.2s.c. square yards ?__| 398, 574| 477, 815| 543,317] 513,300) 27,052) 78, 204! 85,012) 74, 589 
Duck and tire fabrics-____-_- oS eee | 9,130; 11, 557 13, TN ae 4,174, 5,065) 5, 033 
Wubleacheds = 23 =. 22s" Ss do.---| 195, 667| 110,921} 129, 581} 119, 608) 18, 488) 18,943} 15,096} 12,455 
Bleached! ts sot oe 5 a do_-_.-| 33,848] 82,459; 92,938] 98,359) 2,590] 12,076) 13,352) 12,371 
IPrintoges Seas ant. 3 97, 263! 111,198} 99, 150) 13,926) 14,921) 14, 046 
ipiece-dyedo- sae do___-|}169, 059|4 93, 955) 107,345) 100, 437)- 10, 974/, 18,082) 20,320) 17, 645 
Wiarn-diyedo sas ie os 2 2 16,003) 16,257} 13,040 
EIDSION Ve ae ee i 9,096) 10,494) 8, 407 
Ottierdentt goods.) ats 2 4,352} 4,505) 3, 979 
Other wearing apparel 9,361) 9,189) 8,302 
JNU aN 5 CVs) (een ana Ran Ses ey Se eS 13, 363) 15,253] 14, 238 


1 Fiscal year average for 1910-1914 and calendar years thereafter. 
2 Quantities for 1910-1914 in linear yards, not square yards. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Exports of Cotton Cloth. 

Exports of cotton cloth aggregated 513,300,000 square yards 
valued at $74,589,000 in 1926 compared with 543,317,000 square 
yards with a value of $85,012,000 in 1925, a decrease of 5.6 per cent 
in quantity and of 12.3 per cent in value. The latter percentage 
reflects a drop in unit values from 15.6 cents per square yard in 1925 
to 14.5 in 1926. The quantity of cotton-cloth exports’ in 1926 
exceeded that of the fiscal year 1913 by 15 per cent. 
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Cotton duck and tire, fabrics accounted for 13,305,000 square 
yards, worth $5,033,000, of the total exports of cotton cloth in 1926. 
The balance comprised 119,608,000 square yards of unbleached, 
98,359,000 of bleached, 99,150,000 of printed, 100,437,000 of piece 
dyed, and 82,442,000 of yarn dyed. Comparative figures for preced- 
ing years are given in Table 15. 

Principal Markets for American Cotton Cloth. 

The principal markets for American cotton piece goods are the 
Latin American countries, the Philippine Islands, and Canada. The 
Philippine Islands took 101,072,000 square yards of cotton cloth in 
Chart IV.—COTTON CLOTH: DOMESTIC EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BY 

F QUARTERS 


Note.—Previous to January 1, 1922, quantity of exports given in yards, not square yards. 
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1926 compared with 79,752,000 in 1925 and 93,260,000 linear yards 
in the fiscal year 1913. Cuba, the second largest foreign market for 
United States cotton cloth, increased its purchases from 66,424,000 
square yards in 1925 to 70,004,000 in 1926, the latter figure being 
more than three times the exports to Cuba in 1918. Exports to South 
America totaled 117,602,000 square yards in 1926 against 139,482,000 
in the preceding year and 54,164,000 linear yards in 1913. Ship- 
ments to Central America increased from 34,048,000 linear yards in 
1913 to 63,192,000 square yards in 1925, but declined in 1926 to 
53,038,000. Since the war there has been a notable loss of export 
business in British India and China, where the expansion of the 
native cotton-manufacturing industries and the competition from 
Japanese goods have seriously reduced sales of American cloth. 
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Table 16.—Cotton Cloth: Domestic Exports and Imports 


[Quantity and value in thousands of square yards or dollars] 


Domestic exports Imports Domestic exports Imports 
Year Q Q _ Quarter Q 
uan- uan- uan- uan- 
tity 1 Value tity Value rie Value tity Value 
444, 729 30, 668 | 43, 637 7, 758 1925 
683, 045 | 151, 998 49,753 | 17,665 || Jan.-Mar---__-_ 143, 001 | 22,401 | 51,846 | 11,423 
818, 751 | 238, 154 | 141,331 | 51,865 || Apr.—June___-| 136, 853 | 21,796 | 22,487 5, 696 
551, 513 71, 574 | 106,308 | 29,426 || July-Sept_____ 128,618 | 20,341 | 11,740 | 3,290 
587, 493 85, 232 |3 142, 458 | 39,073 || Oct.-Dec_-_-__- 134, 844 | 20,474 | 23,176 6,015 
LOZBPTUSES FY . BS3- 464, 520 79, 357 | 218,970 | 47, 188 
TODAS Fo Sh eel 477,815 | 78,204 | 177,386 | 37, 703 1926 
AQZ5 Ae os a aee eee 543,317 |. 85,012 | 109,249 | 26,424 || Jan.-Mar_____ 120, 348 | 18, 687 | 20, 919 5, 293 
UO2GE Sey ne aes 5138, 300 74, 589 60, 680 | 16, 258 || Apr.—June.-_--| 187,287 | 20,535 | 17,912 4, 729 
Per cent change, July-Sept__-_- 133,990 | 18,706 | 8,821 | 2,656 
1926 from 1925__ —5.5 —12.3 —44,5 | —38.5 || Oct.-Dec_____- 121,726 | 16,660 | 13,028 | 3,580 


1 Quantity for exports given in linear yards, not square yards, prior to Jan. 1, 1922. 
2 Fiscal year ended June 30. 
3 Quantity estimated for the period Sept. 22 to Dec. 31, inclusive. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Table 17.—Exports of Cotton Cloth by Countries of Destination 


Quantity (thousands) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Country of destination 
19131 | 1923 1924 1925 1926 | 19131] 1928 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
Yards | Sq. yds. | Sq. yds. | Sq. yds. | Sq. yds. 

Potalzen >. Seb /444, 729 |464, 520 /477, 815 (548, 317 518, 300 |30, 669 |79, 357 |78, 204 /85, 012 |74, 589 

United Kingdom___._____- 2,469 | 1,941 | 2,150 | 4,266 | 3,578 424 836 949 | 1,289 | 1,062 
ANadaS seit se 27,122 | 35, 5382 | 33,389 | 38,061 | 46,165 | 2,507 | 7,353 | 6,106 | 6,872 | 7,422 . 
Central America____- 34,048 | 51, 828 | 62, 694 | 63,192 | 53,038 | 2,181 | 7,689 | 8,898 | 8,655 | 6,822 
Mesicoi2tis teehee 2, 648 | 16,869 | 18,001 | 21,142 | 14, 395 350 | 3,722 | 3,899 | 4,496 | 2,807 
Jamaled oso ors 2b. | 6,384 | 8,917] 7,722 | 13,109 | 10,114 450 | 1,176 960 | 1,562 | 1,057 
Crbatst eters tear ee 22,074 | 86,855 | 80,923 | 66,424 | 70,004 | 1,532 |14,255 |18, 600 |10,041 | 9,780 
Dominican Republic____-_- 18, 159 | 13, 383 | 17,371 | 17,825 | 13, 812 877 | 2,187 | 2,773 | 2,805 | 1,950 
Haitisseee ee bts ee 22 | 20; 172 | 22,252 | 23, 181 | 31,056 | 17,481 | 1,387 | 3,866 | 3,802 | 4,709 | 2,240 
Other West Indies ?____._- 5,598 | 4,990 | 5,147 7,322 | 8,034 393 893 862 | 1,147 | 1,104 
Arventing 225. esse 1, 529 | 21, 492 | 21,223 | 22,859 | 19, 294 180 | 4,143 | 3, 882 | 3,988 | 3,478 
Bolivia 22. 2S ees 4,680 | 5,272 5,840 | 7,203 | 7,527 286 716 857 942 883 
Brazil=2 ee oe ek 1,186 | 3,620 | 10,350 | 7,436 | 4,429 120 695 | 1,650 | 1,227 855 
Chilothe es FU see » 10,497 | 24,874 | 22,685 | 23,517 | 24, 656 689 | 4,212 | 3,525 | 3,491 | 3,227 
‘Colombia 22 = 26, 388 | 22,914 | 32,318 | 48,919 | 33, 708 | 1,337 | 3,556 | 4,675 | 6,072 | 4,492 
Heuadorsi2ik vee: 2,926 | 4,951 9,046 | 10,800 | 3,903 178 750 | 1,191 | 1,407 525 
Pere eo eas 1,767 | 7,889 | 6,769 | 4,734 | 7,043 125 | 1,620 | 1,335 843 | 1,131 
Venezuela--s2 4 sii 24. 2 3,869 | 5,817 | 10,618 | 10,535 | 8, 425 344 | 1,108 | 1,859 | 1,823 | 1,404 
Other South America_-.__- 1,372 | 6,244 | 7,280 | 8,479 | 8,618 108 | 1,114 | 1,197 | 1,272 | 1,178 
dentate 24,690 | 6,969] 2,485 | 4,338 | 4,399 | 1,434 728 254 416 380 
British India_____ -| 13, 748 1, 270 3,031 4,637 | 5,456 | 1,164 207 534 705 712 
Chinas oie 80,462 | 1,574 | 1,551 | 7,419] 1,418 | 5,585 282 290 | 1,083 257 
Philippine Islands_______- 93, 260 | 73, 800 | 67,514 | 79,752 |101,072 | 5,777 |11, 355 | 9, 640 |11, 513 |18, 362 
uistraliage fee ash 8, 314 4,736 | 3,216 | 5,002} 8,030 736 | 1,140 779 | 1,311 | 1,889 
British South Africa_____- 252 | 6,758 | 7,794 | 12,172 | 14,021 40 | 1,556 | 1,778 | 2,525 | 2, 485 
Other countries__-.______- 36, 166 | 23,774 | 15,515 | 28,118 | 24, 680 | 2,462 | 4,197 | 2,908 | 4,869 | 4,089 
1 Fiscal year ended June 380, 1913. 2 Including Bermuda. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Principal Classes of Cotton Cloth Imported. 


United States imports of cotton cloth (Table 15) declined from 
a total of 109,249,000 square yards, valued at $26,424,000, in 1925, to 
60,680,000 square yards, with a value of $16,258,000, in 1926, a 
decrease of 44 per cent in quantity and of 38 per cent in value. The 
average unit price of cloth imported increased from 24.2 cents in 
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1925 to 26.8 cents in 1926, indicating that the imports include a 
constantly greater proportion of the better grades of goods. In 
1913 of a total of 43,637,000 square yards of cotton cloth imported 
into the United States only 4,317,000 were unbleached; 11,651,000 
were bleached; and 27,669,000 square yards consisted of printed, 
dyed, and woven-figured goods. In recent years, however, un- 
bleached or gray goods have constituted the most important class in 
imports of cotton cloth and accounted for 69 per cent of the total 
yardage in 1925 and 55 per cent in 1926. The total importation of 
unbleached goods decreased 56 per cent in 1926 and that of colored, 
printed, and woven figured goods was 23 per cent smaller, while 
imports of bleached goods increased 8 per cent. 

The United Kingdom supplied 73 per cent of the total imports 
(yardage) in 1926, 84 per cent in 1925, and 72 per cent in 1913. In 
1926 Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Japan, France, and Germany 
ranked next in order of importance. Continental countries appar- 
ently are regaining their pre-war position in the cotton piece-goods 
markets of the United States. Japan, which ranked second in both 
1924 and 1925, supplied only 2,267,000 square yards in 1926, as com- 
pared with 5,373,000 in 1925. 

Imports of Cotton Cloth by Commercial Classifications. 

Monthly imports of specified kinds of cotton cloth, designated by 
commercial classifications, through the customs districts of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and San Francisco have been 
available since March, 1924. The entries through these customs dis- 
tricts constituted approximately 88 per cent of the total cotton cloth 
imports in the 10 months, March to December, 1924, 87 per cent in 
1925, and 84 per cent in 1926. 

Poplins, broadcloths, madras, oxfords, and other shirtings consti- 
tuted 60 per cent of the yardage volume of cotton-cloth importations 
through the aforementioned five leading customs districts during the 
last 10 months of 1924, 67 per cent in the calendar year 1925, and 
48 per cent in 1926. The bulk of these shirtings are imported in the 
unbleached or gray state. Imports of unbleached poplins, broad- 
cloths, and other shirtings aggregated 54,575,000 square yards in 
1925 and 16,237,000 in 1926, the sharp drop being partly attributed 
to the declining popularity of broadcloths and partly to the increas- 
ing ability of domestic mills to supply the types of cotton broad- 
cloth in demand. The introduction of cheaper qualities of broad- 
cloths made in imitation of the original ‘‘ply broadcloths”’ undoubt- 
edly has been a factor in the reduced demand for the imported fabric. 
The average unit price of unbleached broadcloths and other shirtings 
advanced, however, from 19.7 cents per square yard in 1924 to 20.35 
in 1925 and to 22.34 in 1926, an indication that present importations 
are of the higher grades—an assumption borne out by the statistics 
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of imports of unbleached cotton cloth (not woven figured) for con- 

sumption which are tabulated by yarn numbers. In 1926 over half 

of the imports of unbleached goods were woven from yarns above 

70s while in the preceding year about the same proportion were made 

from counts averaging 20s to 50s. 

Table 18.—Imports of Specified Kinds of Cotton Cloth Through the Customs 
Districts of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and San Francisco 


(Quantity and value in thousands of square yards or dollars] 


March to January to January to 
December, 19241} December, 1925 | December, 1926 


Description of cloth 


Quantity| Value | Quantity] Value | Quantity! Value 


Poplins and broadcloths: 


eaten che see ew es ete I 69, 756 | 13, 741 54, 575 | 11, 108 16, 237 3, 627 
Bleached ees ee Ae ee Ae ee 1, 395 427 2, 302 818 1, 592 586 
Printed, colored, or fancy woven 2, 786 859 6,519 | 2, 251 6, 588 2,380 ~ 
Sateens woven with not more than 7 harnesses__.| 26,719 | 21,149 |....-.-...].-..-.--|-.---.----|-------- 
Umnbleacktod=ter sec. See RARE ee eek 37,497 | 31, 306 4, 031 796 3, 094 515 
Bleached: 2oh Roe wee 3 ae eC 3135 329 164 40 209 46 
Printed, colored, or fancy woven-.----- -| 36,328 | 31,170 1, 799 498 1, 090 295 
Sateens woven with 8 or more harnesses. -- 3 2109 BD eel eee oie. a lee ae Bee. 
Uniblescheduers sae ete ae. = pte, 3 815 3 190 549 149 871 197 
Bleached 5: seeeta = + Rape ss SL ad 370 3 22 71 27 132 46 
Printed, colored, or fancy woven-.----------- 31,958 3 651 2,174 846 1, 329 458 


Lawns, organdies, nainsooks, cambrics, and 
similar fine goods of average yarn number 
222) ot 822 42 OQ sete en soe olosas aoe aoe ee alee one 

-| 53, 883 5 806 6,918 | 1,655 7, 807 1, 733 


-| 51,086 5 293 1, 947 638 2, 598 731 
Printed, colored, or fancy woven---_- =| 754,781 5 363 2, 881 975 2,970 940 
Voiles® plain ‘or fancy cco cecssactessecs s 75.057 1,321 5, 552,| 1,155 3, 314 591 
Crépes, plain or fancy..----------.------ = 4, 889 765 8, 333 537 1, 413 198 
DET DeLee Ge RE ees hee SERRE ERE eee pee onto 1, 451 519 197 75 241 55 
All Jacquard-woven cloths, other than swivels | | 
STATS ONS oes ee ee ee ee ae | 1, 241 430 212 67 190 63 
IDOLE AD WISSESe =e ae eee ee eee eee 896 301 736 406 1, 196 563 
Ginghams, two or more colors, 20 to 59 average 
VAL MUNI eLSae ee eee ee eee es ANAS 1, 706 | 364 1, 260 362 329 138 
EBGtals 9 en eee eee en woe eS Da 6 122, 782 |6 25, 123 95, 220 | 22, 405 51, 197 13, 163 
Total cotton-cloth imports through all customs 
US URIC GSH NE seetearne as RAS bee te teehee oN 138,975 | 29, 721 109, 249 | 26, 424 60, 680 16, 258 


1 The imports of specified cloths for March were for New York only, and those for April comprised 
entries at New York, Philadelphia, and San Francisco. ‘The figures for the remaining months are complete. 
The bulk of cotton-cloth imports are entered at New York. 

2 March and April only; details not available. 

3 May to December, inclusive. 

4 March to May, 1924, inclusive; details not available. 

5 June to December, 1924, inclusive. ; 

6 In addition to the items enumerated, 1,194,754 square yards of Venetians, valued at $388,562, were im- 
ported during the 3 months, March to May, 1924, inclusive. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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WOOL AND WOOL MANUFACTURES 


SUMMARY.—The raw wool production in the United States was estimated at 
310,901,000 pounds in 1926, an increase of 6.3 per cent over 1925. Imports 
were 11 per cent less than during 1925 and reexports were practically twice as 
much. Reported consumption of wool, based on returns which the trade esti- 
mates to cover 80 per cent of the wool spindlage declined from 450,021,000 
pounds in 1925 to 438,356,000 in 1926. Activity of wool machinery, in general, 
showed declines as compared with 1925 except worsted spindles, which registered 
an increase in the average for the year of 2.7 per cent. Raw wool prices were 
more stable in 1926 than for several years but were lower at the close of the year 
than at the opening Yarn prices, as usual, closely followed raw material quota- 
tions, although not being so quick to register changes, and cloth prices were also 
lower at the end of the year than at the beginning. 


PRODUCTION 
Production of Raw Wool. 


Domestic production of wool during 1926 was estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture at 310,901,000 pounds which comprised 
260,901,000 pounds of fleece wool and 50,000,000: pounds of pulled 
wool. The total represents an increase of 6.3 per cent over the 
revised figures for 1925 and of 11.3 over those for 1924. Even though 
a substantial increase was registered in the United States production 
in 1926, Argentina ranked ahead and remained the second largest 
producer of wool in the world with Australia first. The Australian 
clip in 1926 was estimated at 768,000,000 pounds, an increase of about 
5 per cent over 1925, while that of Argentina was placed at 314,840,000 
pounds, a gain of less than 1 per cent over the previous year. Table 
19 shows the wool production of the principal producing countries 
for 1926, as compared with other recent years and the average of 
1910-1913. 

Table 19.—Wool Production by Principal Producing Exporting Countries and by 
Leading States in the United States 


[In thousands of pounds] 


re, ‘ 1910- . ; 
Principal producing | 913 | i924 | 1925 | 19261 || Leading produc-| 1914 | i904 | 1995 | 19261 


exporting country average ing State 
Australia__..--------_ 705, 146] 662, 400} 732, 807| 768, 000 8, 643] 24, 806] 25, 280} 27, 297 
Avvgentinas..aecseee 358, 688} 280, 000) 312, 400) 314, 840 30, 177| 19, 522) 20, 640) 238, 320 
United States-_______ 314, 110) 279, 375) 292, 362} 310, 901 28, 476) 19, 090) 21, 362) 22, 338 
New Zealand________-_ 198, 474) 188, 000! 199, 731} 207, 801 11, 480} 18, 250} 19, 912} 20, 276 
British South Africa-_| 165,888} 183, 000} 185,000) 180, 000 13, 100} 17, 970} 18,010} 19, 430 
UPUgU Aye sacar ean 156, 968] 96, 500} 117, 000) 125, 000 15, 763| 15, 840] 16, 958] 18, 321 


United Kingdom and 


y -| 18, 844) 14, 167) 14, 467) 14, 760 
the Irish Free State_| 134, 000} 106,300} 109, 800] 114, 500 


: 14, 792) 14, 450) 14, 309) 14, 507 
New Mexico----| 19, 077| 11, 224] 11, 084| 12, 060 


1 Figures are preliminary and subject to revision. 


Source: Domestic wool production, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture; 
oreign countries, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, : 
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Since 1922 Texas has led all States in the amount of wool produced, 
its clip totaling 27,297,000 pounds in 1926. Wyoming was second 
and Montana third in 1925, but in 1926 this order was reversed and 
Montana was second with a clip of 23,320,000 pounds and Wyoming 
third with 22,338,000 pounds. Ohio, the only middle western State 
among the 10 largest wool producers, was in seventh place in both 
1925 and 1926. The clip of the principal producing States is shown 
in Table 19. 

Census Statistics of Wool Manufactures. 

The wool-manufactures group comprises five industries, of which 
woolen goods (made from carded yarns), worsted goods (made from 
combed yarns), and carpets and rugs, are the most important. 

The United States leads the world in wool manufacturing according 
to calculations based upon imports, exports, and domestic production 
of wool in the various wool-consuming countries. The result of 
these calculations indicate the amount of wool retained or available 
for consumption but can not be construed as actual consumption 
figures because there are no statistics of stocks on hand which may 
have increased or decreased during the year. 


Table 20.—Wool Available for Consumption in Principal Manufacturing 
Countries 


[In thousands of pounds] 


Domestic Exports Ree Retained 
Country and year produc- of do- Imports ane for con- 
tion mestic : ie sumption 
United Kingdom: 
TODD: Tie cee aoa ae ae se ols 2 oc 109, 800 53, 775 726, 859 339, 387 443, 497 
926 ee ae ree ne ee ee 114, 500 54, 395 815, 653 338, 370 537, 388 
France: 
jt Ane ete Re eel Sone ag een ee 44, 974 (1) | 537, 314 66, 813 515, 475 
1026 eee ee ee ae Se ae 47, 619 (4) 934, 969 95, 982 586, 606 
Germany 
1000 soe Be tee an eee pede 50, 160 (1) 296, 455 17, 057 329, 558 
ie be sae ees anaenee ee eee sk 41, 710 () 324, 112 15, 094 350, 728 
Italy: 
DOD 8 Pie ee Se see ee ws Se 57, 000 (1) 77, 016 5, 304 128, 712 
2 a ee a ae ee 55, 800 () 102, 760 | 8, 102 150, 458 
Belgium: 
LOD eee oe pee ee aes ees ae ae eee 840 (1) 98, 899 4, 485 95, 254 
LOD Gti, Aare ee Lee we 775 () 112, 121 3,770 109, 126 
United States: 
O95 See ee Ree SSO ea ae Se nee es 292, 362 273 336, 646 7, 087 621, 648 
ODO See ee ed Ae eae eae oe ee 310, 901 292 299, 451 14, 082 595, 978 


1 Exports of domestic, if any, included with reexports. 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


The total value of wool-manufactures in the United States during 
1925 was $1,199,417,000. This is $113,302,000, or 9 per cent, less 
than the value of production in 1923, which was the highest year on 
record. In quantity, the 1925 production was about on a par with 
that of 1909, but was less than 1923. 
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Chart VicPRODUCTION OF WOVEN GOODS IN THE WOOLEN AND 
WORSTED GOODS INDUSTRIES 


HERB Square yaras PZ Value in Dollars 


ee eal 
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See SS ee ee a Ss I ee eee eee 


Table 21.—The Wool Manufacturing Industries 


ee 
: ; | nae 
7 Cost of | Value of | added by 
Estab-| 28° | pri Wages | materials products | manu- 
Be earners SEY, 
Industry and year lish | averece horse- facture 
ments number) power 


In thousands of dollars 


The group as a whole: 

1899 159,108 | 270, 561 57, 934 181, 159 296, 990 115, 831 
202, 029 393, 668 87, 963 322, 441 507, 167 184, 726 
195,285 | 435,474 | 98,358 | 298,063 | 464, 250 166, 186 
196,404 | 522,917 | 198,586 | 759,193 |1, 234,657 | 475, 464 
190, 894 (1) 209, 573 463, 849 888, 558 424, 709 
237, 454 615, 601 280, 153 748, 556 |1, 312, 719 564, 163 
206, 110 659, 074 243, 043 756, 074 |1, 199, 417 443, 343 


125,901 | 234,660 | 44,850 | 148,087 | 238, 745 90, 657 
\ 163,192 | 348,283 | 69,727 | 273,439 | 419,744 | 146, 305 

158,692 | 375,573 | 75,953 | 246,497 | 379,484 | 132, 988 
166,787 | 466,219 | 168,109 | 665,595 |1,065,434 | 399, 839 
162, 364 (Q) 174, 895 | 400,046 | 755,584 | 355, 538 
194,552 | 538,465 | 222,985 | 622,732 |1,062,558 | 439, 827 
165,224 | 570,295 | 191,271 | 620,402 | 957,790 | 337, 388 


72,408 | 180, 657 87,314 | 201,547 | 364, 288 162, 740 
67,056 | 193,080 82,436 | 219,618 | 361, 524 141, 906 


122,144} 357,808 | 135,671 | 421,184 | 698,271 | 277,086 
98,168 | 377,215 |" 108,835 | 400,784 | 596,266 | 195, 483 


28, 411 26, 271 11, 121 27, 229 48, 192 20, 964 
33, 307 37, 194 15, 536 39, 563 71, 188 31, 625 
31, 309 42, 794 14, 716 42, 280 69, 128 26, 848 
22, 9338 37, 593 24, 216 67,118 | 123, 254 56, 136 
22, 922 (1) 28, 705 50,118 | 1038, 881 53, 762 
35, 217 53, 852 48, 528 97,473 | 199, 481 102, 008 
33, 886 638, 008 43,383 | 104,196 | 188, 903 84, 707 


5, 735 20, 522 6, 635 23, 895 42,037 18, 142 
5, 146 23, 228 6, 404 26, 354 43, 776 17, 421 


1, 950 2, 762 2, 005 4,457 8, 643 4, 186 
1, 854 2, 543 1, 986 5, 123 8, 949 3, 826 


1 Not called for in schedules for 1921. 
2 Not including carpets and rugs made of rags. ‘ 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Production of the Principal Classes of Wool Manufactures. 

The production of practically all classes of wool manufactures was 
smaller in 1925 than in 1923. (Table 22.) The output of woven 
goods was 48,229,000 square yards, or 7.7 per cent less than 1923, 
while that of carpets and rugs was 11,141,000 square yards, or 13.4 
per cent less. The value of the 1925 production of woven goods 
was nearly 9.6 per cent less than in 1923, whereas the value of carpet 
and rug production was only 4.8 per cent smaller. 


Table 22.—Production of Principal Classes of Wool Manufactures ! 


{Quantities in thousands of square yards, except wool-felt hats in thousands of dozens; yarn, tops, and 
noils in thousands of pounds; value in thousands of dollars] 


Quantity Value 
Class 
1914 1921 1923 1925 1914 1921 1923 1925 
Ocal val west eae ee eee es Ste oll eere pane ee 464. 250) 888, 558) 1, 312, 719) 1, 199, 417 


PIECE GOODS AND BLANKETS 


All-woolwroolens2 ee eee 90, 950) 132, 286) 172, 028} 153, 323)| 55,661) 156,551) 231,211] 198, 964 
All-wool worsteds-_-___-___._ -| 222,421) 185, 359) 210, 988) 179, 163'| 141,778} 279,913} 333,959] 275, 617 
Wool and cotton mixtures___ 31,400) 18,490) 24,732) 26,124) 11,711) 14, 271 26, 261 25, 943 


Cotton-warp woolens___.___- : 53, 509} 44,363} 63,203) 60,934] 13,598) 22, 665 37, 002 40, 029 
Cotton-warp worsteds____ .| 56,763) 43,151) 41,188) 41,379} 15,563) 27,781 28, 801 25, 749 
Pilannels ke 5 ee eee ee 23, 264 9,001} 12,775) 8,876 4,784; 4,729 6, 351 4, 388 
Satinets and linseys__ =| 8; 405) 4,'523)  6;107)|, 11,877 Tb30) 1,620) 2, 278 4, 244 


6,490) 6,754} 11,872) 11,084 4,187) 6, 505 9, 321 10, 989 


Blankets, cotton-mixed_- 3,937} 3,499} 8,854) 8, 098 2,068) 2, 575 5, 286 5, 175 


Blankets, cotton-warp____---____- 17,974} 9,296) 12,187! 15,070 3,010; 6,073 6, 138 7, 411 
Upholstery goods and sundries___! __(?) () 9, 538] 17, 162 2,042) 7, 938 21, 486 34, 114 

All other woolen and worsted 
WOVE DOS tt ee 50, 339] 37,0388) 54, 546) 46, 699 14, 785} 28, 098 37, 174 40, 946 
PD OGA ote ee tke ten ee et 565, 462} 493, 760} 628, 018) 579, 789 | 270,722) 558, 614 745, 268 673, 569 


ALL OTHER PRODUCTS 


Yarmmsiforsales 4 =. Jo 132, 560) 125, 616} 179, 455/ 151,000) 85,872 161, 080 252, 242 210, 692 
Tops and slubbing._____- 8,985} 10,341} 21,120] 18,055] 4,927] 7, 43¢ 23,927; 23, 613 
Noils and wool waste 50,395) 40,647! 55,110! 42,591) 10, 140 9, 577 19, 297 17, 887 
\ll other products of the woolen | 

and worsted. co0ds inadustrysuen|so8 - 7-2). 0-2. Jee |e een |S eee Ni) 387 leds 785 8, 303 20, 909 


3,437] 18,142] 13, 522/ «11, 120 
64,683 100,038) 192,157/ 183, 008 
13,693 24,126} 42,037} 43, 118 


g 
Wool-felt hats, hat bodies, and 
hats inwhe rough: =. oe 387 336 513 553 1,790 4,294 7, 66) 7, 649 


AIVOUNer Il UCU Cbnee ten tes Dass Satews oul saewe en 2|cedeoun a ereeeeep 4,599 4, Sle 8, 30£ 7, 852 


1 Production fires in each case are eins those of the ain of the wool REY bs to which the products 
in question normally belong. For instance, woolen and worsted woven goods produced in carpet and 
rug factories are not included under those classifications. 


2 Figures not available. 
3 Not including the quantity of ‘‘Upholstery goods and sundries’’ for the years 1914 and 1921; values 
for these years, however, are included in the total value of piece goods and blanxets. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
Activity of Wool Machinery. 

The percentage of activity of wool machinery (based upon the 
hours actually worked as affected by part time or overtime and by 
idleness, as compared with the number of hours for all machinery if 
operated at full single shift capacity) showed slight changes in 1926 
as compared with 1925, but on the whole, was somewhat lower. 
Comparing annual totals, operation of woolen spindles declined from 
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84 per cent in 1925 to 73 per cent in 1926, while that of worsted 
spindles registered an increase from 66 per cent to 69 per cent. 
Looms wider than 50 inches operated at only 63 per cent of capacity 
as against 69 per cent in the previous year, while narrow looms also 
showed a decreased activity, being 61 per cent in 1926 as against 
64 per cent in 1925. An even greater decline may be noted in the 
carpet and rug loom activity which declined from 72 per cent in 1925 
to 63 per cent in 1926. 

Activity in the various branches of the wool-manufactures industry 
fluctuated throughout 1926 with the trend downward from the 
beginning of the year until July, after which there was a recovery to 
the high point of the year in October and November and a slight 
decline in the latter part of November and December. Maximum 
activity (based on hours worked) was registered in October by 
woolen spindles, wide and narrow looms; in November by worsted 
spindles, and in February and March by carpet and rug looms. 
The smallest month in all cases was July. In December activity 
of all machinery except the carpet and rug looms was greater than 
at the beginning of the year, but carpet and rug looms’ activity was 
3 per cent less. 


Table 23.—Activity of Wool Machinery 


Note.—The percentage of hourly activity represents the ratio of the hours actually run by machinery, 
taking account of double-shift, part-time, and overtime operation, to the total number of hours which 
would be possible if all machinery operated at the maximum single-shift capacity; the percentage of machin- 
ery active is based on monthly reports, any machine active at any time during the month being counted, ~ 
and no account being taken of variations in the number of days or hours worked. Thereare small variations 
from month to month in the completeness of the reports which may slightly affect the accuracy of the 
percentages. The following statistics are based on reports from 1,134 mills in 1923, 1,084 in 1924, 1,098 in 
1925, and 1,021 in 1926. 


? 2 . Hours worked, per cent of maximum 
Per cent of reporting machines active single-shift capacity 
Spinning Booms Spinning 
Monthly average spindles spindles | Looms 

Wor- ; Carpet Wor- y Carpet 

Woolen rad Wide | Narrow) and | Woolen sted Wide | Narrow) and 

rug rug 

1910Us ~ Sees 84 79 71 72 LAR eee neers [Seles <a Sea 2 8 

1.920 satis ee apreni! 67 74 64 70 67a eseice >| Se ae ae a) 2k a ee en | ee ee 
TOSS onl sige ee Se 72 84 71 71 56 72 82 70 64 \Genee 51 
1 OOD AS ere soe 83 78 69 73 80 87 79 68 65 77 
L923 cee ee eee 86 88 81 83 86 92 92 83 76 82 
O24 Moree es te 80 69 69 77 75 85 66 69 62 66 
1025 ee awe 79 69 69 72 75 84 66 69 64 72 
TOQGSEe ae sae oe ee Se 72 70 62 67 68 73 69 63 61 63 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 24.—Activity of Wool Machinery by Months ! 
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[An asterisk (*) indicates the minimum and a dagger (t) the maximum month of each year] 


Hours worked, per cent of maximum single-shift capacity 
Bere . : Narrow Carpet and 
Spinning spindles Wide looms veri rug looms 
Month be - 
Woolen Worsted 
1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926} 1925 | 1926 
1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 
= bs | el 
PONUALY So See ee 86 88 72 73. 76 71 73 176 67 {72 63 78 68 
ebruarys. cose 90 90 70 77 74 15 71 75 63 69 62 81 +70 
IM ENO eas Sees See 792 $92 73 74 66 TD él 71 62 68 61 186 170 
ADTs ee ee ee 88 87 72 67 60 62; 66 68 59 68 62 76 63 
TY Ee ee eae 83 85 71 57 54 57 68 66 57 59 57 73 57 
JUDG ee eee 79 83 71 48 | *53 59 62 65 57 59 57 70 58 
Silly ee. eee *72 79 *66 *44 54 *56 *58 *61 *53 B52 #53) 65 *55 
IGTIS ee ee *72 79 67 51 65 66 *58 63 56 57 55 68 60 
September___________ 86 82 76 67 70 74 66 69 64 61 57 65 62 
Octoner ss. 2252s. 91 82 186 179 +80 79 74 72 171 67 168 *64 65 
November) = 2 90 81 81 76 75 | 80 77 74 73 68 67 69 67 
December. -__-_---__- $92 *76 77 78 71 78 t78 70 72 64 67 67 65 


1 See headnote to Table 23. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Chart VI—ACTIVITY OF WOOL MACHINERY: HOURS WORKED, PER CENT 
OF MAXIMUM SINGLE-SHIFT CAPACITY 


Note.—For definition of hours worked, see headnote table 23, page 496. 


ars CENT (MAXIMUM SINGLE SHIFT CAPACITY =100) 
20 
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Wool Consumption. 

The quantity of raw wool consumed during 1926, as reported by 
manufacturers to the Bureau of the Census, amounted to 438,356,000 
pounds, 2.6 per cent less than reported in 1925 and 4.9 per cent less 
than in 1924. The decrease in 1926 was confined entirely to carpet 
wool of which 13,000,000 less pounds were consumed than in 1925. 
In other words, the wool going into the manufacture of fabrics other 
than carpets and rugs was slightly larger in 1926, amounting to 319,- 
000,000 pounds. These figures are for wool in the condition pur- 
chased—scoured and pulled, as well as greasy. The grease equivalent 
of the total consumption in 1926 was 510,033,000 pounds and in 
1925 was 526,285,000. These reports do not represent the entire 
industry; but, if we accept the trade estimate and consider them 
80 per cent complete, the total wool consumption, grease basis, 
reached 637,541,000 pounds in 1926 and 657,857,000 pounds in 1925. 
Of these amounts, carpet wool, grease basis, represented 127,636,000 
and 138,740,000 pounds, respectively. . 


Chart VII—WOOL AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION—PRODUCTION AND 
NET IMPORTS 


NotTE.—The small exports of domestic wool are not shown in this chart. 
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Table 25.—Consumption of Raw Wool by Textile Mills 


Notre.—These data reported by almost 600 manufacturers represent nearly 80 per cent of the industry, 
the figures from one large company and from 10 to 20 other concerns not being included. The figures are 
reduced to grease equivalent by multiplying scoured wool by 2and pulled wool by 144. Quantities in thou- 
sands of pounds, grease equivalent. An asterisk (*) indicates the minimum and a dagger (ft) the maxi- 
mum month of each year. 


| 
| 


Month 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 1926 | Month 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
| 

Total__|649, 956/641, 607/537, 760/526, 285/510, 033 || June___._.__- 52, 621) 52, 649)*30, 972|*38, 176} 38, 249 

’ JU ssesse oes 46, 902! 46, 347| 33, 778] 40, 781) 38, 236 

January-.---- 52, 565/163, 348} 53, 845/751, 435] 41, 446 || August._._._- 57, 340) 48, 233] 40, 064| 42, 149) 40, 859 
February----| 54,050) 57,916) 50, 633} 46,415) 40,492 || September---| 54,771) 46, 616) 45, 638] 44, 383] 45, 770 
Nari ae 55, 480| 62, 859] 47, 630) 45, 853} 43,932 || October_____- 59, 282) 51, 815|/t54, 854} 47, 327|/£49, 072 
A Drilees oe face *42,780| 56,411] 44, 361] 43, 287| 40,093 || November- --|{63, 313] 50, 279] 48, 380) 43, 471| 47, 808 
INUEN aoe nee 52, 533] 59, 682| 36, 507| 38, 246|*36, 237 || December_..-| 58, 367|*45, 452) 51, 098] 44, 762] 47, 839 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, until April, 1922; Bureau of 
the Census for all months thereafter. 
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Of the wool consumption covered by actual reports, domestic wool 
in 1926 comprised 200,662,000 pounds and foreign wool 237,694,000 
pounds, a decrease of 12,472,000 pounds of domestic and an increase 
of 807,000 pounds of foreign wool as compared with 1925. 

The consumption of fine wools (64s, 70s, and 80s) was' practically 
the same in 1926 and 1925, while that of three-eighths blood (56s) 
showed only a slight increase. There was a decrease, however, in 
the consumption of one-half blood (58s, 60s) of nearly 3,000,000 
pounds, and in one-quarter blood (48s, 50s) of slightly more than 
3,000,000 pounds. Of low one-quarter bloods (46s) there was nearly 
5,000,000 pounds more consumed in 1926 than in 1925, while in the 
grades lower than this (36s, 44s) the consumption was approximately 
the same. 


Table 26.—Wool Produced, Imported, Exported, and Retained for Consumption; 
Values of Imports of Raw Wool and Wool Manufactures 


Note.—Column “‘retained for consumption”’ is calculated from the other columns, and because of over 
lapping of time periods and the fact that changes in stocks (not available before 1918) are not taken into 
account, may bear no close relation to actual mill consumption during the year. Production represents 
wool in "the grease and pulled wool; imports and exports represent wool in condition in which actually 
imported or exported, mainly in the grease. 


| Imports (values) 
Total | Foreign, 
Nl | pABORS.| Woot | JFAPOt!S | retained | per cent 

| tion tic wool mies 2 for con- | of total Ra Wool 
Year 1 | sumption] retainea Baal manufac- 

| tures 

Thousands of pounds henna nes of dol- 
IBTA—1880le sen) seo | 186,275 152 | 68, 930 3,939 | 251,114 25.9 12, 828 38, 123 
1881-18902 2 see 280, 700 | 115-98, 194 4,294 | 369, 486 24.1 18, 531 43, 292 
1891-1895... ---_---.--- | 309, 409 1,077 | 142,319 8,637 | 447, 014 31.0 18, 130 34, 531 
1896-19002 271, 835 3,244 189,445 6,015 | 452, 021 40.6 26, 212 29, 496 
1901-1905 235-2522 352 | 298, 713 257 | 174, 035 2,998 | 469, 493 36.4 24, 687 17,429 
1906-10102 ee tas | 311, 564 133 | 212,371 4,374 | 519,428 40.0 40, 132 21, 285 
LOUAHTOLG See sey 298, 937 1,714 | 215, 354 4,562 | 508,015 41.5 42, 337 | 22,777 
TOIG=1920 = oe ee ee | 289, 083 3,568 | 399, 980 4,276 | 681,219 | 58.1 | 175,746 28, 045 
1921-99265 55 Sse a oe 273, 455 | 699 334, 158 12,779 594, 135 54.1 100, 168 64, 601 
100} cc 2.5 eee et 283, 629 1,927 | 316, 605 1,552 | 596, 755 52.8 59, 474 | 51, 265 
1O2Q ARs Se Ere. 9 | 263, 713 | 453 | 366,538 4,225 | 625, 573 57.9 83, 096 59, 414 
DODD ee aes ee | 268, 196 535 | 388, 345 23, 557 632. 449 | 57.7 126, 891 69, 118 
O24) es See Sek 279, 375 309 | 262, 655 27,476 | 514, 245 45.7 90, 697 69, 310 
1OD6 2 eee, ee * 292, 362 ) 273 336, 646 7, 087 621, 648 53. 0 140, 683 73, 901 
1926 2822 2 ee | 310, 901 292 | 299, 451 14,082 | 595, 978 47.9 | 101,389 70, 667 

| 


1 Prior to 1916 data are for fiscal years ended June 30; Ghereatter calendar years. 

2 Prior to 1915 figures include hair of the camel, Angora goat, alpaca, and other like animals. 

Sources: Production, 1896-1913, reports of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, Boston; 
other years, reports of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture; imports and 
exports, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Stocks of wool in the United States, according to the joint report 
of the Bureau of the Census and the Department of Agriculture 
(which do not include returns from 19 manufacturers operating 68 
mills, and 25 dealers in 1926, and 23 manufacturers operating 74 
mills, and 15 dealers in 1925) amounted to 245,400,000 pounds on 
December 31, 1926, as compared with 260,615,000 pounds for the 
same date in 1925. This is a total net decline of 15,215,000 pounds; 
stocks of foreign wool were 39,492,000 pounds less, while stocks of 
domestic wool were 24,277,000 pounds larger. 


PRICE MOVEMENT AND MARKET CONDITIONS 


Raw-wool prices throughout the year 1926 were considerably more 
stable than for the past few years. In fact, if the first three or 
four months are eliminated, it can be safely said that wool prices 
varied very little throughout the rest of the year. Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and similar wool of a three-eighths blood (56s) grade in the 
grease was quoted at an average price of 54 cents during January. 
From this point it declined to 45 cents in April, but during the subse- 
quent months, although it got down as low as 43 cents in June, the 
variation was very small, and the average price during the last quarter 
was again 45 cents. Fine staple choice territory, scoured basis, was 
quoted at an average price of $1.28 per pound during January, from 
which point it fell to $1.10 per pound in June, and for the balance of 
the year there were only small fluctuations. In December, however, 
the average price for this grade was $1.08 per pound. 

Yarn prices, as usual, followed the general trend of raw-wool prices, 
but declines and advances in the latter were not immediately reflected 
in the yarns. Worsted yarns, 2/32s, of crossbred stock were quoted 
at $1.55 per pound in January. ‘There was a gradual decline until in 
May they were quoted at $1.40, but throughout the balance of the 
year there was no change whatever. 

Wool cloth quotations were fairly steady throughout 1926. For 
example, the price of women’s dress goods (all-wool, double warp, 
54-inch storm serge) was $1.175 per yard in January and remained 
at this figure through August. In the latter part of September there 
was a slight downward revision to $1.125 at which it remained for 
the balance of the year. Wool-dyed, blue, 16-ounce, 55-56 inch 
Middlesex suiting was quoted at $3.60 in January and February, but 
in March had declined to $3.51. This price remained in effect through 
the following two months, but in June there was another decrease to 
$3.285, at which level it remained stable through the remainder of 
the year. 
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Table 27.—Prices of Raw Wool, Worsted Yarn, and Wool Cloths 


[Prices of wool and yarn per pound, of cloth per yard] 


Raw wool Wool cloths Raw wool Wool cloths 
a = WOUSte Gaara ee 
oe Ohio: | Terti- Le Dress | Suit- || Quarter Ohio: | Terri-| yarn | Dress | Suit- 
tory ? goods 4| ings 5 tory ? goods ‘| ings § 

$0. 65 SOLSOO ibe s oes sets 1924 
con RSS) eee aeee betes Jan.—Mar---| $0.57 | $1.40 $1. 683 |$1.035 |$3. 690 
. 64 5h eee $1. 523 || Apr.-June__ . 53 1,32 1. 633 | 1.035 | 3. 660 
. 56 . 777 |$0. 563 | 1.545 || July-Sept__- . 54 1.37 1. 600 | 1.035 | 3. 600 
. 59 . 640 . 500 | 1.459 || Oct.—Dec____ . 65 1. 59 1, 850 | 1.035 | 3. 690 

ae iil . 788 . 557 | 1, 564 1925 
. 84 1. 050 . 762 | 1.974 || Jan.—Mar---_ . 69 1. 63 1. 867 | 1.035 | 3.780 
1,57 1.556 | 1.088 | 3.158 || Apr.—June__ . 54 1.32 1.750 | 1.035 | 3. 660 
1.82 2.109 | 1.465 | 4.040 |) July-Sept___ . 54 1. 32 1. 667 |7 1.035 | 3. 600 
1.78 1.627 | 1.318 | 4.009 || Oct.-Dec____ . 56 1.31 1. 600 (8) 3. 600 

1. 60 1.825 | 1.341 | 4.179 1926 
. 85 1.179 . 882 | 2.933 || Jan.—Mar--- . 52 1, 25 1,533 | 1.175 | 3.570 
1, 25 1, 413 . 838 | 3.101 || Apr.-June__ . 44 1.13 1.416 | 1.175 | 3.435 
1.41 1.729 | 1.024 | 3.623 |) July-Sept___ 44 1,12 1.400 | 1.162 | 3. 285 
1, 42 1,692 | 1.035 | 3.660 |} Oct—Dec_._- «45 ies wl 1.400 | 1.125 | 8. 285 

1. 40 1.721 |6 1.054 | 3. 660 
1,15 1.435 | 1.159 | 3.394 


1 Raw wool, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, 34-blood, combing, unwashed, Boston. 

2 Raw wool, fine Territory, scoured, staple, choice, Boston. 

3 Worsted yarn, 2/32s crossbred stock, Boston. 

4 Prior to 1926 prices for women’s dress goods are for 50-inch, storm serge, all wool, double warp material; 
this number was discontinued by the manufacturer and quotations for 1926 are for a 54-inch width of the 
same type of goods, New York; wholesale prices. 

5 Wool suitings, 55 to 56 inch, Middlesex, New York; wholesale prices. 

6 Annual average based on estimated prices for last four months of 1925, 

7 July and August only; no quotation for September. 

8 No quotations for October to December, inclusive. 


Sources: Raw-wool prices from Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture; yarn 
and fabric prices from Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 


Woolen and Worsted Goods Industry, 1924 and 1926. 

A study of wages, hours, and earnings in 1926 in the woolen and 
worsted goods industry in the United States was recently made and 
a summary of the results published by the Department of Labor. 
The information was obtained from 112 representative mills in the 
principal wool manufacturing States with the exception of New 
Jersey, which was not included because of its unsettled labor condi- 
tions. It included data on 22,152 males and 17,818 females and for 
comparable purposes similar data for 1924 were used for 23,248 
males and 18,374 females. 

This survey showed that average earnings per hour of males in all 
occupations decreased from 57.8 cents in 1924 to 54.5 cents in 1926, 
and those of females from 46.7 cents to 41.8 cents. Average full-time 
earnings per week of males in all occupations combined decreased 
from $28.44 in 1924 to $26.87 in 1926, and those of females from 
$22.84 to $20.61. 

In 1924 the highest average earnings per hour for males were those 
uf loom fixers, 87 cents, and the lowest were those of doffers, 30.1 
cents. In 1926, also, the two extremes of average earnings per hour 
for males were held by these two occupations, their earnings being 
80.7 and 28 cents, respectively. The average hourly earnings of 
females ranged from 31.5 cents in 1924 for doffers to 65.4 cents for 
weavers, and in 1926 from 28 cents for doffers to 69.8 cents per hour 


for wool sorters. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 
Raw Wool Imports and Reexports. 


The imports of raw wool in 1926, exclusive of mohair, alpaca, etc., 
totaled 299,451,000 pounds as compared with 336,646,000 pounds in 
1925. This was a decline of 11 per cent. Reexports which had 
reached the high figure of 27,476,000 pounds in 1924 and then declined 
to 7,087,000 pounds in 1925, increased and were 14,082,000 pounds 
in 1926. The 1926 imports of wool comprised 115,521,000 pounds 
of carpet wool, 168,708,000 pounds of combing wool, and 15,222,000 
pounds of clothing Hoel a decrease of more than 42,000,000 pounds 
of carpet wool and 8,000,000 pounds of clothing wool, but an increase 
of nearly 14,000,000 pounds of combing wool as compared with 1925. 

The chief sources of the 1926 imports were Australia, the United 
Kingdom, Argentina, Uruguay, New Zealand, China, India, South 
Africa, Turkey, and Syria. The figures shown in Table 29 include 
not only the wool shipped directly from each of these countries but 
also that shipped indirectly through other countries. Increases, 
compared with 1925, are apparent in the receipts of wool grown in 
England, Argentina, Uruguay, New Zealand, and Turkey. For the 
other countries, declines are evident, especially for China, which in 
1925 sent nearly 64,000,000 pounds to the United States. 


Table 28.—Imports of Raw Wool by Classes and Principal Countries of Immediate 


Shipment 
Quantity (thousands of pounds) Values (thousands of dollars) 
Class and country = 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1922 1923 1924 1925 | 1926 
Carpet wool__..-------- 178, 036 |122, 399 |140,960 |157, 971 |115, 521 |29, 267 | 26, 304 [34,175 | 47,233 | 30, 103 
Clothing wool_-__------ 38, 402 | 30, 851 | 17,785 | 23,479 | 15,222 | 9,472 | 11,406 | 8,129 | 10,908 | 5,371 
Combing wool. -------- 155, 101 |235,095 |103, 910 |155, 197 |168, 708 |44, 357 | 89, 191 |48, 393 | 82,543 | 65,915 
ROtAL St sete ones 366, 538 388, 345 |262, 655 |336, 646 |299, 451 |83,096 |126, 891 |90, 697 |140, 683 |101, 389 ! 
United Kingdom__-_---- 99, 598 | 96,238 | 69,072 |! 77,388 |1 71,041 |23, 160 | 32, 062 |24, 929 |1 29,093 |1 21,489 
Argentinas 2. 22222225. 2 55, 923 | 70,623 | 32,416 | 36,582 | 40, 334 | 9, 334 | 19,470 |10,986 | 15,097 | 12,519 
WY eH aye eee eee 31, 549 | 38,560 | 8,607 | 26,301 | 32, 767 | 7,024 | 14, 684 | 3,547 | 13,425 | 12, 845 
British Indiaz 2 s-2-—- 2,923 | 4,451] 3,462) 8,330] 5,512 553 | 1,101 863 | 2,726 | 1,580 
China ees ee aenea 63, 215 | 51,651 | 65,840 | 63, 786 | 22,872 | 9,713 | 10,720 |14,411 | 17,618 | 5, 906 
Palestine and Syria_---| 2,498 | 3,131] 5,912 | 7,462] 6,831 659 849 | 1,647 | 2,636 | 1,915 
eAtistralias ssl eo. 48, 674 | 53, 630 | 35, 384 | 55, 654 | 51,187 |18, 556 | 26,325 |20,554 | 35,919 | 24, 546 
New Zealand____----.-- 10,770 | 13,559 | 5,865 | 10,675 | 18,452 | 1,783 | 4,095 | 1,926 | 5,400 | 5,636 
British South Africa___| 9,388 | 14,861 | 4,956 | 8,028 ) 13,776 | 3,160 | 5,882 | 2,669) 3,720 | 5,227 
Allvothors oe: saeeeee= sae 42; 001 | 41,639 | 31,189 | 42,441 | 36, 680 | 9, 154 | 11,702 | 9,214 | 15,048 | 9,725 


1 Excluding imports ion the Irish Free State. 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 29.—Imports of Wool Into United States, by Principal Countries of 
Production, 1926 


{In thousands of pounds] 


Country of Carpet ; Clothing | Combing Country of Carpet | Clothing | Combing 


production wool wool wool production wool wool wool 

Totale sas ee 115, 521 15, 222 1685708 || tC hima seeeees eee CE MY (se oper SB el See. Se 

: Chile 2 esas eeaene 21 1, 871 2,275 
Argentina-..2-2..-. 6, 586 2, 279 30, 809 || New Zealand_--__.-- 8 1, 510 24,027 
Atstraligzes. oe sees 45 4,185 G1 255) | ns yrds senna 84038 || eae ee eee ee 
British India_..--_- 21, 431 13 38 United Kingdom_.-.| 28, 934 2,002 9, 177 
British So, Africa-- 141 1, 180 12, 766 || Uruguay___-.------ 97 659 33, 103 
Canada woes 20 1, 373 3, 142)" MALY Otherss22 saa see | 81,104 200 2,117 


& Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
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Wool Manufactures. 


Imports of wool manufactures in 1926 amounted to $70,667,000, 
a decrease of 4.4 per cent compared with 1925. Most classes of 
imports showed a decrease, those of the classification ‘Rags, noils, 
waste, etc.,’’ being 36.2 per cent less, while the imports of wool fabrics 
were only 4 per cent less than in 1925. Gains were registered in 
carpets and rugs, wool wearing apparel, and the classification ‘‘ All 
other manufactures,” that of carpets and rugs showing the greatest 
increase in value which amounted to 15 per cent over 1925. China 
and Persia are by far the most important sources of imported carpets 
and rugs and in 1926 were credited with 47 per cent of the total quan- 
tity imported and 60 per cent of total value. The quantity received 
from China in 1926 was a trifle less than that in 1925 but the value 
was a little more. However, the imports from Persia totaled 888,000 
square yards and were larger than ever received from that country 
in any previous year. Imports of both woolen and worsted fabrics 
were less than in 1925 both in quantity and value although the 
decreases were not great; these goods come chiefly from the United 
Kingdom. 

Exports of wool manufactures registered a decline of 15 per cent 
from the previous year and were only $4,979,000 in 1926. 


Table 30.—Imports and Exports of Wool Manufactures 


Note.— Where values are not shown for specified classes, figures are included in “all other wool manu- 
factures.’’ Quantities in thousands of pounds, except carpets and rugs, which are in thousands of square 
yards; values in thousands of dollars. 


; Quantity Value 
Article = 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
MIN DOTS ALO ba see ee | se ee ee eee | o ee  eeeenlo naan 59, 414) 69, 118] 69; 310) 73, 901) 70, 667 
Wool advanced, includin: 

SOWS seem a= ete ee ee a , 708} 3, 905) 530 326 99)| 3,292) 2, 553 448 269 59 
IVichalmkyarnsrts 2am Secs 2 ol oe pie Pe To 1, 133 416 CPA eno el cee 1, 400 516 372 
Wool wars tse 2s 2 oe 3, 604) 6,336) 1, 783 717 337|| 4,394) 8,294) 2,760} 1,156 534 
Rags, noils, wastes, etc_.______ 54, 145] 27, 109) 33, 625) 35, 614) 29, 046)! 13, 189] 11, 270) 16, 327) 16, 476) 10, 509 
Mohailtabtics =o 2a s2ss-5: 383 122 74 109 40 743 243 152 247 79 
Wool tabrics-= sa. 2. salt 7,991} 11, 350} 11, 865} 10, 485) 10, 400)| 14, 737} 21, 004| 20,694) 21,754) 20, 920 
Carpetsandnies eeeme a tn 2,028} 2,646) 2,804) 2,939} 3, 292|| 10, 569) 13, 952) 15, 153} 18, 333) 21, 099 
Wioolewearltnerpparel mens = =. | tease AT RL =) en oa eel ee ee 9,975! 9,127) 9, 564) 13, 081} 14, 644 
Motion era HaCtUrOse ores Nl. andl enen = n|sosw soe) aepecenlaenesns 2,515} 2,675} 2,811) 2,068) 2, 453 

| 
EX DOrts= told en ee | Cee ae |e aoa seen eee ea eee 6, 608} 8,733) 7,090) 5,873) 4,979 


Rags, noils, waste, etc_. 


Carpets and rugs_.----- , 
Wool wearing RE Se Oe es a ee | ee ee eae | 2,638) 2,845} 2,776) 2,327) 1,748 


Ad) other maniuiectiress: 4.2 te a. Sel cee onl esas ec |aoea no -peensn ne '| 1,203] 2,428) 1,409) 1,398) 1,111 


1 Mohair yarns were included under wool yarns prior to Jan. 1, 1924. 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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KNIT GOODS 


SUMMARY.—The year 1926 proved generally satisfactory to knit goods man- 
ufacturers—a continuation of con ditions prevailing in 1925. The hosiery in- 
dustry increased its production of full-fashioned goods for which demand appears 
to be sufficient to absorb the entire capacity. Hosiery retailers continued their 
hand-to-mouth buying, not wishing to stock novelties which might become un- 
saleable, nor to assume the burden of carrying stocks. Manufacturers of hosiery 
refused to carry extensive stocks with the result that many retailers were 
unable to secure prompt delivery on their orders. Underwear manufacturers 
also were affected by hand-to-mouth buying; but, despite this, they had a good 
year. Increased amounts of rayon were used in knit underwear during 1926 
as a consequence of improvements in the method of knitting this fiber. Prices 
of southern and northern knit-underwear mills were more nearly on a parity 
than ever before. The decline in popularity of sweaters discouraged manu- 
facturers at the beginning of the year, but demand improved later. Prices of 
knit goods generally followed the downward swing of raw material prices. Both 
exports and imports of knit goods were lower in 1926 than in 1925 when exports 
attained the highest point since the record year 1920. 


Census Statistics of the Industry. 

The classification ‘‘knit goods” embraces all establishments whose 
principal products are made by machine knitting, without regard to 
whether the yarns used are cotton, wool, silk, or other material. 
The knitting machinery employed is, in the main, power driven. 
The industry has expanded greatly within recent years as is evidenced 
by the figures showing the value of products. In 1914 the value of 
products of knit-goods establishments was $258,913,000 which in- 
creased to $634,074,000 in 1921 and to $848,177,000 in 1923; but 
decreased slightly in 1925 to $809,960,000. With the exception of 
the knit outerwear branch this decline is the result of lower prices 
and not of reduced production. The decrease in the number of 
establishments reporting is somewhat misleading as a number of 
mills have consolidated. 


Table 31.—Knit-Goods Industry 


Wage . 
Estab- Primary : Value added 
Year lighe earners Horses Wages Cost of Value of ip 
y manufac- 
mente aed power materials products ture 
1S0G ee tee ae eed 1,006 | 83,691] 56,031 | $24,434,497 | $51,195,330 | $95, 833, 692 
1O00L Se peRBen see 1,374 | 129,275 | 101,319 | 44,740,293 | 110, 241, 053 ee 143, 527 vy oon re 
1914 Ree oie 1,622 | 150,520 | 122,919 | - 59,758,151 | 146,687,458 | 258912903 | 119, 295, 445 
TRS RDona eee 2,050) 172,572 | 149,438] 125,199,820 | 427,095,570 | 713,139,689 | 286, 044, 119 
199i 4. SoM 7 2,078 | 161, 880 (ty 132, 190, 349 | 360,457,833 | 634,073,895 | 273, 616, 062 
1909 sd sae oe we 2,323 | 194,244 | 183,675 | 168,271,584 | 484,020,075 | 848,176,734 | 364; 156, 659 
1025... ne 1,987 | 186,668 | 176,630 | 168, 682,840 | 453,925,780 | 809,960,213 | 356, 034, 433 
1925 from 1923._| —14.5 —3.9 1348 +0.2 —6.2 —4.5 —2.2 


1 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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In 1925 the value of the output of the principal classes of knit 
goods was as follows: Hosiery, $411,366,000; outerwear, $147,094,000; 
underwear, $163,277,000; and knit cloth, $55,454,000. Production 
of hosiery increased from 97,443,000 dozen pairs in 1923 to 103,707,000 
dozen pairs in 1925—rayon and combinations of rayon and silk 
hosiery largely accounting for the increase. In cotton underwear, 
production of shirts and drawers decreased while the production of 
union suits increased; in other underwear the reverse was true. 
Knit outerwear showed the greatest decline and accounts for almost 
the entire decrease in value of products of the knit goods industry 
in 1925 as compared with 1923. This was owing to the fact that 
knit dresses were much in vogue in 1923 and many mills were employ- 
ing their machinery on this type of goods. Production of knit cloth 
was about the same as in 1923. 


Table 32.—Production of the Principal Classes of Knit Goods 


(Quantity for hosiery, gloves, and mittens, in dozen pairs; underwear and outerwear (including neckties), 
a me of pieces; knit cloth in square yards. All quantities in thousands; values in thousands of 
ollars 


Quantity Value 
Article 
1914 1921 1923 1925 1914 1921 1923 | 1925 
Totalivaliesssket-: sesdee a ey re SEN eee ieee ee 258,913 | 634,074 | 848,177 | 809, 960 
Hosioryx(total) sear: es er 2 75,165 | 80,241 | 97,483 | 103,707 | 98,099 | 290,489 | 378,733 | 411, 366 
Cottons See eee ee 61,410 | 50,894 | 57, 620 50, 403 59, 631 94,256 | 105,945 | 87,784 
AllswOolee. mt Se san ti 1, 986 1, 514 a7, 639 3, 875 8, 876 8,157 | 3,579 
Cotton and wool mixed_-_-___- 3,059 | 4,467 | 7,891 4, 235 4,799 | 16,421 | 25,353 | 13, 863 
All pure thread silk__________ Heed O00) (E28 eer ae ee ee So USROGS Ae os BSL es ee Jove cues 
Full fashioned ---.___-__- (1) 1,019 1, 739 1, 693 () 19, 527 25, 301 24, 085 
Seamless Le 3S so Fee () 3, 112 2,901 443 (1) 24, 684 20,628 = 3, 625 
Pure thread silk with lisle or | 
cotton tops, heels, and 
oes— 
Full fashioned --.-_____- (?) (2) (2) 9, 913 (?) (?) (?) 114, 825 
Seamless" 5 ee (2) (2) (2) 7, 667 (2) (2) (?) 55, 100 
Allravyon= = ees ce ee () 2,047 | 2,758 556 (1) 7,067 | 10, 647 1,779 
Rayon with lisle or cotton | 

tops, heels, and toes___-_-_- (?) (2) (?) 11, 795 (?) (?) (?) 35, 896 
Sillendirayon sso ee (?) (2) (2) 3, 334 (?) () () | 18; 627 
Silk or rayon mixed with 

otherSiihers=so-s— ee oe 5, 050 | 17, 188 | 23, 347 9, 098 11, 239 | 119,658 | 182,702 | 44,802 
Infants’ hose, seamless -_-___- (1) (4) (1) 3, 930 (1) (4) () 7, 502 

Underwear) (totalivalue) aes. |= ee Se ea | ee ee ee oes 93,119 | 184,865 | 160,902 | 163, 277 
Cotton shirts and drawers___-| 19,736 | 10, 283 | 11, 558 9, 367 43, 098 34, 993 44, 325 36, 822 
Other shirts and drawers____- 2,023 | 1,429] 1,188] 1,895] 14,425] 14,883] 17,358 | 24,023 
CWottomaunion silts. 2 5e-2 55 5, 469 8, 154 9, 412 10, 249 25, 618 59, 516 74, 130 73, 700 
Other union suits____________ 804 1, 180 1, 334 1, 252 9, 978 25, 473 25, 088 25, 615 
Infants’ underwear_.-__------ (4) (1) (}) () (4) Q) () 38, 217 

Onterweari(totalivalue)i 2 |e ee re oe 46,178 | 187,005 | 197,158 | 147,094 
Sweaters, sweater coats, 

BOTSO VS, CLC. teens teen coe 2,249 | 2,748 4, 455 3,714 26, 195 69,426 | 111,159 | 84, 899 
Bathing sins sere 274 | 909 972 695 2, 034 11, 202 17, 554 16, 322 
INGEkbies Stn ess ee oa. 2 (08 ie) as [ew gi 3, 324 2, 705 () 9, 187 12, 317 8, 961 
Gloves and mittens__--_____- 2,470 | 2,685 | 2,094,- 1,301 10,520 | 25,209] 16,768 9, 083 
Athletic or golf hose_________ () (1) (1) 573 () (1) Q) 3, 960 
Imfants’ sets. ato (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) () (1) 9, 064 
Other outerwear. -..---------- () (1) Q) (1) 7,429 | 22,031 | 39,360 | 14,806 

Knit.cloth: (totalsvalue) nc. eee fe ee ete eee eS ees (3) 45,299 | 68,521 | 55,454 
JOTSeV; CLOUD Laan eas teen eee (3) 29,911 | 26,054 | 27,979 «3 25,983 | 29,688 ] 26,674 
Pricoletieiss ii. Sacckcet eae (3) 8, 201 | 12, 650 14, 192 3 9, 430 13, 679 9, 777 
Other knit cloths 2-25 -- 2222s. (3) () (1) () (3) 9,886 | 25,153 | 19,003 

Contract Work. -s--.2s-55--2-<-<5 (1) (1) (1) (1) 3, 649 6, 862 13, 498 1 

AlothersproductSsea.2 22 2-26 e- a () () (1) () 17, 868 19, 555 29,366 | 32,769 


1 Figures not available. ’ : : se 
2 Included under the class “‘silk or rayon mixed with other fibers” prior to 1925. , 
3 No comparable data available, but production in 1914 included 16,816,000 square yards of knit cloth, 


valued at $5,049,000. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Market Condition and Price Movement. 

In 1926 the knit-goods industry as a whole was in a favorable 
position, according to trade reports. New styles, increased hand-to- 
mouth buying, and a declining raw-material market combined to 
make the retailer unwilling to carry large stocks or to order far in 
advance. Asa consequence, manufacturers were unable to anticipate 
the requirements of the market as they had been accustomed to do in 
the past. 

The hosiery section during 1926 continued to enjoy the generally 
satisfactory conditions existing in 1925, with several of the larger 
manufacturers showing increased net profits over the previous year, 
according to trade reports. Hand-to-mouth buying on the part of 
retailers was much in evidence, as a result of which many merchants 
were unable to obtain delivery on their orders as quickly as they 
wished. Manufacturers generally refused to produce for stock, 
waiting until the orders were received before making up the goods— 
a situation for which the demand for novelties was partly responsible. 
The expansion in full-fashioned goods continued with no overproduc- 
tion in evidence. Hosiery prices as a rule were slightly lower than 
in 1925. The fall in raw-cotton prices was reflected in the price of 
cotton hosiery. Similarly rayon hosiery decreased in price as a 
result of lower yarn values. Silk hosiery prices were fairly stable 
throughout the year, although many manufacturers were forced to 
increase slightly their prices on women’s hosiery as a consequence 
of the requisite lengthening of the silk boot to conform with prevailing . 
styles in women’s dresses. 


Table 33.—Prices of Hosiery and Underwear 


Noter.—Prices are per dozen pairs or garments; they are New York wholesale prices except for rayon 
and silk hosiery which are average unit values of the exported products. 


Hosiery and underwear 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


Men’s cotton half hose, combed yarn. -.._.-..-.--2.----_sL 22 $1. 65 | $1.78 | $1.80 | $1.75 $1. 62 
Women’s cotton hosiery, silk mercerized, mock seam--_.-___-___ PIB ORGY 2.41 2. 38 233 
Women’s cotton hosiery, combed yarn, 16-ounce, mock seam_- 1.78 1, 82 1.75 ey al 1. 69 
Rayon hosiery (average export value) ; 4.41 4.42 3. 96 3. 76 
Silkhosiery; (average export value). >= = 3) 1 Se (i 9. 98 9. 20 8. 62 9. 37 
Men’s cotton shirts and drawers_.__-___._______ ; 7. 20 8.12 7. 50 6. 84 


Merino shirts and drawers, 60 per cent wool (Ate : 33.00 | 33.00 33. 00 30. 00 
29.40 | 30.18 | 30.38 30. 38 


reign ond Domestic Cominerce, Deparment of Commerg te e 

Knit-underwear manufacturers obtained a volume of business in 
1926 which compared favorably with 1925, although profits were 
somewhat smaller. As in the case of hosiery, there was an increasing 
tendency on the part of retailers to buy on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
which caused many manufacturers to sell directly to the retailer in 
order to eliminate the time necessary for orders to pass through whole- 
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salers. Other significant developments were the increased use of 
rayon in the manufacture of knit underwear, the advertising campaign 
carried on by knit-goods manufacturers to acquaint the public with 
the advantages of knit underwear, the introduction on the market 
of printed patterns on knit underwear which gives that class of goods 
a certain style appeal heretofore absent, and the manufacture of 
garments composed of a knit shirt and woven trunks. Prices of 
cotton underwear throughout the year showed a downward trend in 
sympathy with raw cotton prices. 

The knit-outerwear branch was in a somewhat uncertain position 
in 1926. Many retailers believed that sweaters would not be as 
popular as formerly and at the beginning of the year closed out their 
sweater departments. Asa result, many manufacturers discontinued 
the production of this class of goods rather than produce merchandise 
for which the demand appeared small. The belief was widespread 
that the style of wearing ‘“lumberjacks’”’ would retard the sales of 
knit goods. However, before the close of the year, a stronger 
demand was noted for sweaters; and many dealers were unable to fill 
their requirements on account of the small size of their stocks. 
Bathing suit buyers continued to operate on a cautious basis in 
anticipation of lower prices. 


Foreign Trade. 

Exports of knit goods during 1926 were valued at $26,860,000 
which was 16 per cent less than in 1925. Wool knit goods, reflecting 
increased shipments of bathing suits and sweaters, rose from $544,000 
in 1925 to $725,000 in 1926. Hosiery exports declined; in 1926 ship- 
ments of hosiery (cotton, rayon, and silk) amounted to 6,957,000 
dozen pairs, valued at $22,111,000, as compared with 8,298,000 dozen 
pairs with a value of $27,039,000 in 1925. The decline in hosiery 
exports is owing to a decrease of about one-half in the purchases 
of the United Kingdom, our best customer for this class of knit goods. 
Tariff legislation was primarily responsible for a decline in exports 
to that market from 2,142,000 dozen pairs in 1925 to 1,017,000 dozen 
pairs in 1926. Increased purchases were made by Canada, Cuba, 
Australia, and South Africa, countries which rank among our best 
markets. Some of the Latin American countries took less hosiery 
as a result of the growing ability of their domestic industries to supply 
the demand. As indicative of the progress being made in the pro- 
duction of hosiery in countries heretofore obtaining their require- 
ments from this country, it is interesting to note that in 1926 the 
United States exported 7,962 circular hosiery knitting machines. 
England, Australia, Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, and Canada taking 
large numbers. However, American hosiery has attained a pre- 
eminent position in foreign markets and no doubt will continue to 
find a steady sale among the class of trade that can afford the better 
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qualities. American hosiery is regarded generally as superior to that 
produced in other countries. 

Imports of knit goods declined from $13,363,000 in 1925 to 
$12,889,000 in 1926. All classes decreased except cotton knit gloves 
which increased about 19 per cent in value. Imports of all classes 
of hosiery, sweaters, etc., declined—evidence of the ability of 
American manufacturers to meet the demands of the domestic trade. 
England supplied the bulk of the imports of wool knit goods while 
Germany held a dominant position in the cotton knit goods trade. 
Practically all of the 1,659,000 dozen pairs of cotton knit gloves 
imported in 1926 were supplied by Germany. Imports of silk hosiery 
(shown in Table 34 under “silk knit goods’’) totaled only 8,718 
dozen pairs, valued at $131,543 as against 12,023 dozen pairs worth 


$138,550 in 1925; France was the principal supplier of this class of 
hosiery. 


Table 34.—Knit Goods: Exports and Imports 


Quantity (1,000 dozen pairs)! Value (thousands of dollars) 
Class ; 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

Tm ports; total 22-2 oka oe |e ee re ee ee ae arene 13, 701} 10, 823) 10, 808) 18, 363| 12, 889 

Cotton knit gloves___._--- 1,775) 1,158) 1,365) 1,659} 2,111!) 5,360) 4,034) 4,247; 5,488) 6,514 

Cotton hosiery=2: 22. --— 2 1, 358 612 531 563 497|| 2,141) 1,327); 1,409) 1,942} 1,612 

Othercotton: Knit: coods 5... te oe ee eee Pee al eee S71 291 294 291 

Wioolthosiery_.2225 37) 3754 502 486 529 372)| § 4,898) 2,945) 2,924) 3,695) 2,674 

Other-wool-knitigoods 2 9st See eS Se ee eee eee 3701} 1,784} 1,600} 1,609) 1,554 
Silk knit and crocheted 

PO0GSS+ hss kes S892 3 eS S Sees ee ee | eee eae te 3 §28 363 261 268 245 

Exports itotal:22 Sees oe ch pee | ee ee 25, 884) 25,761) 24, 627) 32, 087| 26, 860 

Wottontunderwears les 22-3 ee eae | eee eee es eee 6,186} 5,025) 3,741} 3,828) 3,214 

Cottonthosiery= =. 4,793) 5,160) 4,826) 5,534) 4,745]; 9, 222) 10,525) 9, 096} 10, 494) 8, 407 

‘All other cotton knitigoods) 2 132-_2 eee o| Sos ee ee ee eee 547 530 611 677 765 

"WiOOl Kitt Re OOS 22ers Sl ee ee ee | eee 388 375 451 544 725 

Rayon hosiery_---------- -| 1,439) 1,113 845) 1,561} 1,252)| 6,173] 4,906) 3,732) 6,177| 4,709 

Silkshosiery 22.22 8 ee = 343 44] 755} 1, 202 960|| 3,369} 4,399) 6,947) 10,368) 8, 995 


1 Quantity for certain items not available. 

2 Totals include minor items not listed. : 

3 Figures for wool and silk knit goods for 1922 are imports for consumption, details for general imports 
not being avilable prior to Sept. 22, 1922. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


SILK AND RAYON MANUFACTURES 


SUMMARY.—The silk-manufacturing industry maintained its activity during 
1926, the average monthly consumption of raw silk being 41,796 bales. Rayon 
production rose from 51,792,000 pounds to 65,750,000 pounds and the imports 
for consumption increased from 5,441,000 pounds to 9,351,000 pounds. The 
price trend of raw silk was. generally downward, from an average of $6.71 for 
Kansai No. 1 in January to $5.59 in December. Raw silk imports amounted 
to 66,422,000 pounds, the highest volume on record, and a gain of 4 per cent 
over the previous year. Imports of silk manufactures increased 10 per cent 
to $40,570,000, while exports decreased 2 per cent and were valued at $17,788,000. 
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Table 35.—Silk and Rayon Industries 


7 _| Wage : Value 
Industry, section, ee earners iced Y) Wages | Costofma-| Value of | added by 
and year ments (average power 8 terials products manufac- 
number) ture 


Silk manufactures: 
United States— 


65,416 | 53,565 | $20, 982,194 | $62, 406, 665 |$107, 256, 258 | $44, 849, 593 
99,037 | 92,100 | 38,570,085 | 107, 766,916 | 196, 911,667 | 89, 144, 751 
108,170 | 111,417 | 47,108, 469 | 144, 442, 321 | 254, 011, 257 | 109, 568, 936 
126, 782 | 173,748 | 108, 226, 330 | 388, 469, 022 | 688, 469, 523 | 300, 000, 501 
Qi 118, 395, 626 | 337, 558, 799 | 583, 418, 756 | 245, 859, 957 

125, 234 | 206, 020 | 126, 849, 454 | 479, 038, 263 | 761,322,119 | 282, 283, 856 
182, 509 | 212, 609 | 142, 733, 539 | 484, 122, 527 | 808, 979, 399 | 324, 856, 872 


16, 666 (2) 17, 954, 052 (2) 87, 332, 529 (2) 
16, 830 (2) 20, 482, 777 (2) 112, 100, 378 (2) 
16, 368 @) 22, 043, 617 (2) 110, 848, 379 (2) 


14,401 | 25,424 | 16,383,987 | 12,093,522 | 59,051,916 | 46, 958, 394 
19,077 | 66,806 | 22,921,583 | 18,415,493 | 87,940,937 | 69, 525, 444 


1 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 2 Not available. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Census Statistics of the Industry. 

Although entirely dependent upon foreign sources for its raw 
material, the silk manufacturing industry of the United States is 
by far the largest in the world. 

The output of manufactured products during 1925, the last year 
for which figures are available, was valued at $808,979,000, an in- 
crease of 6 per cent over the previous census year 1923. The pro- 
duction in Paterson, N. J., the chief center of the industry, declined 
slightly, being valued at $110,848,000 in 1925. The production of 
all-silk fabrics amounted to 384,125,000 square yards in 1925, a gain 
of 41 per cent over 1923. 


Table 36.—Production of the Principal Classes of Silk Goods 


Quantity (thousands of units) Value (thousands of dollars) 


Class ! 
1914 1921 1923 1925 1914 1921 1923 1925 


See ee Pa ee ee 254,011 683,419 |761,322 | 808,979 


1142, 713 |230, 903 |271, 820 |384, 125 | 96, 690 /284, 761 |332, 843 | 426, 000 
173, 320 | 47,508 |104, 402 | 98,391 | 41,030 | 56, 296 |123, 240 | 103, 121 
1 16, 318 6,410 | 9,109 6,078 | 8,570 | 16,000 | 23, 880 14, 525 
-| 29,115 5, 501 Hh sys 925 | 10,136 | 12,126 | 17,218 | 22,352 
Upholstery and tapestry_.___- Gosee) 1478 | 1,276 | 3,799 | 2,675 840 | 3,826 | 10,636 5, 037 
Thrown silk for sale (organzine, 

tram, and crépe twist) ...pounds_- 4, 070 6, 4380 8,433 | 10,863 | 16,024 | 47,071 | 67,417 71, 639 


Spun‘ silk:for:salez-—-- 5-2 G6_-.. 1, 607 4,737 3, 486 3, 489 4,577 | 17,115 | 14, 729 15, 203 
Machine twist, sewing, and floss | } 

SKS See te a eee pounds--_ 1, 562 1, 888 1, 752 1, 624 | 9, 682 | 17,921 | 18, 190 14, 991 
RADON Sas ea ee ee ee En cat aa ea slaeseeane serene | 38, 201 | 53,598 | 52,122 | 52, 061 
Fringes, gimps, braids, and binding-|__-----_-- ies Alle [eso teres ee | 4,099 | 22,792 | 27,834 | 21,307 
All other products, including con- 

CRC UL SCOT et ee ee Nene onl Seo aal Swap set leee cma = 24,163 | 51,912 | 73, 214 82, 743 


1 Quantity for 1914 given in linear yards. ‘ ‘ 
2In addition 772,881 square yards of silk and silk mixed plushes, valued at $1,872,500, were reported by 
establishments engaged primarily in the cotton-goods and woolen-goods industries. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Production in 1926. 

There are no census figures available on the production of silk 
products in 1926, but the deliveries: of raw silk to the mills indicated 
that the 1925 rate of activity was continued throughout the following 
year. (Table 37.) The average monthly deliveries during 1926 were 
41,796 bales, a very slight increase over the average of 41,779 bales 
delivered during the preceding year. The trend of consumption was 
generally downward during the early months of the year, from 46,148 
bales in January to 34,099 during May, the low month of the year. 
An improvement then occurred, and consumption gradually increased 
to a maximum of 47,768 bales in October. During November the 
deliveries were approximately the same, but during December they 
dropped to 39,771 bales. 

The production of rayon increased from 51,792,000 pounds in 1925 
to 65,750,000 during 1926, a gain of 27 percent. (Table 38.) De- 
spite this enormous increase the imports for consumption rose from 
5,441,000 to 9,351,000 pounds, making the approximate consumption 
75,101,000 pounds in 1926, 31 per cent greater than during the pre- 
ceding year. 


Table 37.—Approximate Deliveries of Raw Silk to Mills, and Machinery Activity 


Norte.—An asterisk (*) indicates the minimum and a dagger (f) the maximum month of each year. 


Machinery activity—per cent of 


Approximate deliveries of raw silk to mills NOhIVeRGnTail 


{ 
Month Spinning | Broad silk | Narrow silk 
spindles looms looms 
1921 1922 | 1923 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 
Monthly aver- 
(NPP eA eS om 26, 941) 30, 635) 29, 868) 30, 592) 41,779) 41,796] 97.9) 88.5) 88.7) 84.8) 59.5) 62.3 
> | 
JanWaryeses soso 22, 176} 33, 842) 34, 680} 32,925} 39, 885) 46, 148) *82.1| 101.7) 80.9] $93.9} *55.6) 59.1 
Pebritarvies--1---.22-% *16, 725|*22, 107| 36, 231] 29, 804|/*37, 529} 42,476 83. 1/t103. 4) *80.2! 92.6) 56.5) 59.2 
Mistch a ees = ero 26, 942) 26, 651) 33, 515) 26, 543] 45,157) 39,400) 85.3) 101.1) 83.4) 92.0] 58.5) 62.5 
April ee ee eee a 31, 933) 24, 247/138, 193} 25, 985) 40, 040) 37,276, 86.9) 82.9) 90.0) 84.0) 59.4) 65.8 
Mayes: foo sec ees 31, 307| 33, 284) 24, 509} 28, 272} 38, 266/*34, 099) 101.1) *75.0) 86.0] 80.2) 162.0) 65.0 
sho Yipee Lurie 5 $3 Speke oes 32, 217| 29, 529) 27, 824/*23, 164] 39, 575] 37, 644) 102.9) 78.8) 88.8] *77.2} 61.0} 61.7 
Jiglya ese Aes eee $33, 762| 24, 996) 28, 573] 30, 982) 44, 013) 39,425) 103.0} 81.7; 89.3) 78.7] 61.4] 59.5 
ATIBIISL eee sene- see ee 33, 557) 34, 772) 33, 547) 29, 888] 44,047) 45,943) 101.8) 82.0) 89.8] 78.9) 60.0) 61.8 
September__.....----- 31, 769) 34, 212) 26, 929)}36, 658) 41, 684] 43,962) 104.0) 87.5) 91.2| 80.8] 60.8) 66.6 
Octobers2 sh see 26, 816|{37, 471) 25, 917| 35, 794|146, 815/147, 768/f112. 9; 87.5) 93.7] 82.6] 61.3] 69.3 
November. c.2-.-20) 26, 515] 35, 467| 25, 225) 33, 125} 41, 848) 47, 634) 107.0) 89.7] 796.4) 89.2) 59.1) 63.6 
December...-..------ 20, 930] 31, 042/*23, 274] 33, 961) 42, 484] 39,771) 104.5) 90.4| 95.2} 87.9] 58.7) *53.4 
| 


i3Compiled by the Silk Association of America from manufacturers representing about 50 per cent of 
the industry. The figures represent the percentage of active hours to the possible total at normal work- 
jng time, single shift, and are weighted averages. 


Source: Statistical bureau of the Silk Association of America. 
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Table 38.—Apparent Domestic Consumption, Production, and Importations of 
Rayon Yarns, 1911-1926 


{In thousands of pounds] 


ees oe eS a | Approxi- ee Imports 
mate - or | mate : for 
Calendar year consump- | need consump: | Calendar year consump- aioe bss consump- 
tion tiont tion ? tion otis 1 tion 2 

AGLI see Sess 2, 120 320 B SOON) POLG ss sc. Se 9, 246 8, 174 1, 072 
NOUD Ss tee en 2, 633 1, 120 1, 513 | O20 Pega oes 11, 720 10, 240 1, 480 
iol) Keer ee eee ee 3, 872 1, 566 23007192 tees eos 18, 276 15, 000 3, 276 
| ai) Fee eek ot 4, 972 | 2,445 Pay 4 (al (ia 7 26, 522 24, 406 2,116 
1915: Bere eee | 7, 111 | 4,111 3, OOO yi le t9232 25 2. 3. <2 39, 182 36, 153 3, 029 
1916 See ae 6, 709 5, 744 : OBST Gade eee el 39, 674 37, 720 1, 954 
1ONT st Be ose 7, 230 6, 697 Soar 19255 eae 57, 233 51, 792 5, 441 
A ae on 5, 949 5, 828 $4121 LOZ se eee & 75, 101 65, 750 9, 351 


1 Figures from an authoritative private source, except 1923 and 1925, which are from the Bureau of Census. 
2 Figures from commerce and navigation reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Source: United States Tariff Commission. 


Price Movement. 


The price of raw silk, Kansai No. 1, during 1926, averaged $5.94, a 
drop of $0.40 per pound from the 1925 average, and only slightly 
higher than the 1924 average, which was the lowest since the war. 
The January average was $6.71, the high for the year. Prices fell to 
$5.49 in April, from May to August were relatively steady, and in 
September advanced to an average of $6.12. During the last three 
months they again weakened and the December average was $5.59, 
a net loss of $1.12 as compared with the previous January. 

From January to July rayon prices were steady at $2 per pound for 
150-denier A-quality yarns. From July to October the prices de- 
clined to $1.65 and in November they were further reduced to $1.45. 


Table 39.—Raw Silk: Prices per Pound at New York 


K Chi Kansai, No. 1 China, Best No. 1 
an- ina, 
ene YAS OES ang! Boat Month = ~ - 

arty bert 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 

: : | eee us 
| 
1891-1895... E0012). | January__----- $8.18 $7.35 | $6.08 | $6.71 | $8.63 | $8.43 | $6.49 | $7.09 
1896-1900._---- ener ee | February_-_-- 8.77, 686 | 622| 666} 8.84) 808) 6.58] 7.07 
1901-1905. ---- poke Gia Merch..--.--- 8.62) 6.22] 5.83] 603! 9.33| 7.34] 6.39] 6.76 
1906-1910. ---- £100 eas ey ae ae 9.31| 5.63] 5.98| 5.49| 9.41! 6.56] 631| 6.30 
1911-1915_----- GUL ok Moy ce .u 8.43 | 4.80| 617] 5.73| 9.60! 5.98] 6.30) 6.05 
1916-1920 -- == 6.76 | $7.06 4| June..------- 7.69; 5.00| 637] 5.88] 9.16 5.64] 6.44] 6.25 
1921-1925... 6.75 | 7.41 | 
pi aoa 7.15 | 5.30] 632] 5.78] 8.55} 5.81| 6.56] 6.24 
jy eee tee 3.64| 4.46 || August__-__-- 7.35 | 608 | 647| 5.98| 836) 6.37] 670] 6.07 
1920 8.28 | 9.94 || September--.., 9.80| 5.44] 6.61 | 6.12/ 10.63, 6.53] 7.00] 6.17 
1000 eo cee 6.03 | 6.51 || October.-..--- 7.84| 5.73 | 6.66 | 5.78| 10.10! 6.41| 7.16] 615 
10gd ae Ss 138 7.22 | 8.03 | November...-| 7.84| 617| 6.57) 5.49| 890| 645 | 7.13] 6.07 
iy aD 8.23 | 9.18 || December-.--- 7.74| 632] 681| 5.59) 860! 6.44] 7.07] 5.97 
Teas ee iace.t 5.92 | 6.67 
WON esssii des 6.34 | 6.68 
A006 cise sncioe: 5.94 | 6.35 
| 1 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
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Foreign Trade. 


The imports of raw silk in 1926 totaled 66,422,000 pounds, the 
highest volume on record, and a gain of 4 per cent over the previous 
year, which was the highest up to that time. The value of the 1926 
imports was $392,760,000 and the average import price per pound 
was $5.91 compared with $6.21 in 1925. Japan furnished 81 per cent 
of the imports, compared with 78 per cent in 1925 and 86 per cent in 
1924. The takings from China were approximately the same as in 
1925. The chief import item among the manufactured products was 
silk fabrics, of which Japan furnished the major portion. Exports of 
silk manufactures declined 2 per cent compared with the preceding 
year, owing to the smaller exports of silk hosiery. 

The charts and tables which follow show our imports of unmanu- 
factured silk and both.our exports and imports of silk manufactures 
for considerable periods of years. 


Chart VIII.—IMPORTS OF UNMANUFACTURED SILK 


(QUANTITY) (VALUE 
MILLIONS OF POUNDS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
500 


881 |1886)1891 |1896/1901 191G|1921| | S 
1875 18801!188511890!189511900}1 905|1910/1915 192011925) | ro) 


ANNUAL AVERAGES eee een PAL, 


Chart IX.—_IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILK MANUFACTURES 
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SILK AND RAYON 


[1871 1876/1881 1886/1891 |1896 
|1875|1880}1885|1890}1895|1900 


fe AWNUAL AVERAGES 


1901 1906/1911 
1905/1910 11915/1920 


1916 


Table 40.—Imports of Unmanufactured Silk 
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MILLIONS OF POLL ARs 


cont eae Unmanufactured silk 
Yearly average ! 
or year Year ! Total Raw silk 
Quan- un- ; Co- 
tity Value mMAnU=")\ pel r coons 
factured| Total | Japan | China 
1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 

pounds| dollars |: pounds | pounds | pownds | pounds | pownds 
1871-1880______---__ 1, 340 6, 390 23, 457 | 20,363 | 11, 958 4, 084 49 
1881=1890_- eo 5, 304 16, 775 32,102 | 26,049 | 17, 425 5, 511 158 
1891-19002 Se es 9, 259 26, 843 |! -| 34, 546 | 28, 595 | 20,196 5, 927 1 
TOOT 1905 eee 15, 798 45, 968 | 31,053 | 26, 031 | 18,217 5, 097 51 
1906-1910 20, 281 67, 415 40, 872 | 32,455 | 24,375 6, 367 69 
1911-1915 30, 190 82, 703 |) 43, 428 | 36,503 | 29, 396 6, 984 103 
1916-1920 45, 641 | 235, 332 |) 48,721 | 82,865 | 27,075 5, 751 220 
1921-1925 62,030 | 356, 287 55, 622 | 44,817 | 33, 727 9, 099 852 
1920. 26. S.=se ees 39, 660 | 301, 038 | 39, 660 | 30,058 | 22,904 | 5, 932 201 
a ieee Se, SO 52, 332 | 264, 723 |! 52, 332 | 45,355 | 31,704 9, 587 128 
1900 Aes 5 ee 58, 467 | 371, 629 || 58, 467 | 50,712 | 40, 029 8, 378 Hales 
5 7 aie te pee ae 61, 954 | 401, 655 |) 61, 954 | 49,482 | 33,354 | 12, 262 410 
G34 se eee eee 60, 603 | 335, 041 || 60, 603 | 51,281 | 44, 307 4, 681 132 
192b Eee 76,795 | 408, 386 |! 76,795 | 68,764 | 49,685 | 10, 341 95 
19262 SU. eee oe 77,666 | 402,676 | 1926....------. 77, 666 | 66,422 | 53,793 | 10, 250 jill 


Waste 


1 Fiscal years to 1915, inclusive; calendar years thereafter, 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
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Chart X.—IMPORTS OF RAW SILK BY COUNTRIES, AND TOTAL IMPORTS OF 
OTHER UNMANUFACTURED SILK 


10 


— a 
Will 


Table 41.—Imports and Exports of Manufactured Silk 


{ [In thousands of dollars. Before 1911 artificial silk or rayon was included] 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS 


30 | 


40 


50 


CHINA 
OTHER COUNTRIES- 


: 


OTHER 
INMANUFACTURED| 
SILK 


All silk manufac- All silk manufac- . . 
Pures Paes Silk fabrics 2 
Yearly average ! Year a. 

Imports | Exports Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
IS71=1880 ss <b. Pee 26, 867 297 pL O10 soe es aes 54, 746 23, 903 29, 265 10, 225 
SRI=3 8902 oo Sone so sas 33, 841 259))|) 19205 = eae ee 75, 419 26, 821 35, 551 8,775 
1S91=19002Se a. Sse 29, 585 268) (P1921 See aee ee 48, 276 9, 672 24, 331 3, 338 
1O0I=19 0b ae eae ee 32, 215 425 | 19222 -2- e nee 37, 413 11, 824 17, 923 3, 870 
190671910 eas or ea | 33, 723 S30 ti}, 1023-7228 seers 44, 597 11, 136 17, 930 2, 659 
UOUI—1915 sea | 28,301 DP 210i) LODE Svea eee 37, 699 14, 148 13, 462 2, 711 
TO1G=19202c oo ees 47-100u\= 16, 736)|| 1192522 ee seen 36,719 | 18,182] 14,255 3, 152 
1ODIE1905 =e oder ein 40,941 | 12,992 || 1926........-.-- 40,570 | 17,788 | 18, 627, 3, 870 


1 Fiscal years, 1871 to 1915. 


2 Pile fabrics are not included in the imports of silk fabrics for any year nor in exports after 1921. 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


' Table 42.—Imports and Exports of Manufactured Silk, by Classes 


Quantity (thousands of units) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Class 

1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Exports; total value 2" S223 2 h/t eee oe ee |e ee 11,136 | 14,148 | 18,182 | 17,788 
Broad:silkss-c8s= 2 - = es yards__| 1,837 | 2,359] 2,533 | 3,201 25659) 22) 711 | 08, 152 3, 870 
Hosierys t222> ee doz. pairs_- 441 755 | 1,202 960 |} 4,399 | 6,947 | 10,368 8, 995 
Allothers22: 205 eeees = We ee sais aoe = eC ee ree 4,078 | 4,490 | 4,662 4, 923 
Imports; totaltyalue 2-5. 2S. 2 kee oe oe eee |e 44, 597 | 37,699 | 36,719 | 40,570 

Spun silk or schappe silk yarn 

Soho Oe A nase nes pounds_-} 1,475 1, 198 1, 382 582 4, 614 3, 963 5, 130 1, 824 
Broaduabricse- = oes 25 eee do._..| 2,763 | 2,377 | 2,745 | 38,789 || 17,930 | 18,462 | 14,255 | 18, 627 
Weaning apparels 3-2 ere eens Ste So es Seas eee , 94 ,779 | 6,980 8, 334 
Ta ces, \OMPTOIGeheS= 2" -2e! sco esate |oa cares ol =ne enema | Se eee | eee ees 4,872 | 4,653 | 3, 532 4, 259 
Alliothersse 22-3525 - See 2 eee seks satan 3 2 eee | eee eee 11, 233 | 7,843 | 6,821 7, 625 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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MANUFACTURES OF MISCELLANEOUS FIBERS 


SUMMARY.—Imports of manila fiber increased 11 per cent in 1926, while sisal 
and henequen imports were 18 per cent smaller. The price of jute showed a 
sharp decline during the year and quotations for manila fiber and sisal were 
also lower in December than in the previous January. 


PRODUCTION AND PRICE MOVEMENT 


The branches of the textile industry using vegetable fibers other 
than cotton are chiefly dependent on foreign sources for raw materials, 
and the import statistics therefore are indicative of their activity. 
Manufactures of these miscellaneous fibers are classified under three 
industries—cordage and twine, jute goods, and linen goods. 
Cordage and Twine. 

There are no available figures showing the production of these in- 
dustries for 1926, but the 1925 census gives the output of cordage and 
twine plants as $100,448,000, compared with $88,283,000 in 1923, 
an increase of 14 per cent. These figures do not include the produc- 
tion of penal institutions. Binder twine was the most important 
individual item, amounting to 235,605,000 pounds, worth $29,567,000. 
The production of rope, cable, and cordage was valued at $46,016,000. 


Table 43.—Cordage and Twine Industry 


Wage p 
Estab- Primary Value added 
Year lish- (avorsee horse- Wages Arey ee eine ee by manufac- 
ments | (mb a power y Pp ture 
USOO) 2s bee 105 13, 114 33, 657 $4,113,112 | $26, 632, 006 |. $37, 849, 651 $11, 217,645 
1QQOS Retkg Fain ee cs 112] 14,629] 47,269 5, 304,390 | 29,315,402 | 41, 941, 541 12, 626, 139 
TE) is Baa eae 105 15,769 | 55, 272 6, 995,596 | 43, 605, 473 59, 761, 486 16, 156, 013 
L919 e-em eta 120 | 17,622| 66,556 14,700,061 | 89,705,282 | 133, 366, 476 43, 661, 194 
190i he ae eee 118 | 14,593 @ 12,923,694 | 46,480,950 | 75, 355, 705 28, 874, 755 
1025 vere Eee 121 16,382 | 72,371 15, 148,157 | 53,642,371 | 88, 283, 038 34, 640, 667 
S925 Ss eet es ane 118 15, 400 77, 563 14, 018, 511 66, 847, 504 100, 447, 564 33, 600, 060 


1 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
Jute and Linen Goods. 

The establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of jute, 
other than cordage and twine, increased the value of their output 
from $25,422,000 in 1923 to $27,156,000 in 1925. The production 
figures for 1926 are not available. 

In 1925 the manufacture of linen goods showed a total value of 
products of $11,157,000, a slight decline compared with a value of 
$11,390,000 during 1923. 
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Table 44.—Principal Produc s of the Cordage and Twine, Jute Goods, and Linen 
Goods Industries ! 


(Quantities in thousands of pounds except linen woven goods and jute bagging, which are in thousands 
of square yards; values in thousands of dollars] 


Quantity (thousands of units) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Articles —————— ————— 
1914 1921 1923 1925 1914 1921 1923 1925 
Total:value.2:.5---225e.|seeseine |G. eee | eee 83,235 | 101,071 | 125,095 | 138, 760 
Rope, cable, and cordage: 
Manila hemp.-_---------- 104,909 | 71,842 | 92,266 | 101,006 || 12,860 | 13,243 | 14,926 | 21,791 
Sisalieec -Mysict oS reese 39, 899 | 37,282 | 59,829 | 438,094 2, 991 5, 001 8, 168 6, 469 
Henequensc 5 sees 18, 534 4, 254 6, 259 5, 223 1, 042 530 836 778 
Cotton ist 2ee 2 Saree 13, 244 13, 182 15, 801 20, 316 2, 540 4, 381 6, 425 7,317 
AN OtMer seas aos ee eee 26, 815 8,554 | 34,764 | 58, 033 2, 097 1, 694 5, 646 9, 661 
Twine, binder ?.2---22---e_-+ 2 302, 287 | 236, 409 | 239, 800 | 235, 605 || 24,095 | 31,643 | 23,491 | 29, 567 
Twine; otherness. cosas eee 105, 250 | 80,359 | 120, 571 83, 291 13, 997 17,619 | 26,817 | 21,498 
Yarns for sale (principally 
jitecvarns) eee eee 75, 875 54,055 | 99,134 | 97,025 8, 320 9, 864 19, 213 19, 387 
DLinentthread..-2ssesese ee 5,708 | 1,494 4, 064 2,815 3, 409 2, 874 5, 723 4,614 
Linen woven goods- ---------- 10, 800 7, 678 6, 544 7, 847 || 1,766 3, 474 2, 812 2, 933 
ute bag ging. eae 131,828 | 54,505 | 35,252 | 40,871 6, 441 4, 15 2,610 4, 482 
All other products, including 
CONtEACH W.OLKee hee =. ras ane se at |e a | oa Ser eee 3, 677 6, 235 8,427 | 10, 262 


1JIn addition, cordage and twine, jute goods, and linen goods to the following values were reported as 
subsidiary products by establishments engaged primarily in other industries: For 1923, $12,063,681; for 
1921, $5,890,252; for 1914, $5,480,558. Of these amounts, $10,951,722 for 1923, $4,958,466 for 1921, and $3,683,348 
for 1914 represent the values of the rope, cordage, and twine made by cotton mills. Corresponding values 
for 1925 have not yet been calculated, but will be shown in the final reports of the 1925 census. 

2 Not including binder twine made in penal institutions, which in 1923 manufactured 55,570,000 pounds. 
No data were collected for 1925. 


Source; Bureau of the Census. 


The prices of sisal were steady throughout the first 10 months of 
the year ranging from 9 cents to 9.3 cents per pound, but in Novem- 
ber and December dropped to 8.6 cents and 8.3 cents per pound, 
respectively. Manila, fair current shipment, averaged 17.9 cents in 
January and dropped off to 12.4 cents per pound in June. It then 
strengthened considerably and rose to an average of 15.5 cents per 
pound in December. Raw jute declined from a January average of 13 
cents per pound to a December average of 7 cents. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The imports of Manila fiber increased by 11 per cent and 
amounted to 69,270 tons during 1926. There was also an increase 
in the jute imports. The importations of sisal and henequen, on 
the other hand, showed a decline of 13 per cent. Woven fabrics of 
flax, hemp, or ramie were imported in larger quantity in 1926, but 
the value was 13 per cent smaller than in 1925. 

Exports of binder twine were about one-third less than in 1925 
and were very much smaller than before the war. Exports of rope 
and cordage and of jute manufactures also showed moderate de- 
creases as compared with 1925. 
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Table 45.—Imports and Exports of Vegetable Fibers and Manufactures Thereof, 
Except Cotton and Rayon 


Quantity Value in thousands of dollars 


Principal classes 


1910- 
1914 1924 1925 | 1926 1914 1924 1925 1926 


IMPORTS 
Jute, unmanufactured__-___- tons_-| 93,163 | 67,904 | 64,551 | 68,763 7,217 | 7,742 | 12,309 | 14, 788 
Burlapss sae 1,000 pounds--| 421, 383 | 575, 653 | 625,816 | 598,977 || 29,421 | 59,396 | 85,028 | 82,238 
Jute bags or sacks_________- GOpses (1) 35,413 | 48,070 47, 395 3, 3846 | 3, 312 5, 946 | 5,972 
JULOATAT UT ACLITeS OURO lee eee ne ae sere ll ee a eee eh eee ey 648 | 3,889 | 5,208 | 10, 340 
Flax, unmanufactured______ tons--| 10,752 38, 889 5, 254 6, 822 3,361 | 2,004) 3,576 | 3,261 
Hemp, unmanufactured_...do____| 6, 639 1, 294 3, 197 2, 300 1, 225 447 | 1,467 860 
Woven fabrics of flax, hemp, or 
RaW OS ae eee 1,000 pounds-_-|__.____-- 31,154 | 23,255 | 24,084 || 19,166 | 34,237 | 26, 472 | 22,923 
Handkerchiefs --__--._.--- Gozenss|seee ees 3, 447 2, 724 3, 810 2,851 | 4,838 | 4,111 | 4,948 
Laces, embroideries, etc__..___ Pee oe eee em aa (Oo Selby cm See 3,857 | 6,002) 6,051 | 6,422 
Other manufactures of flax, 
HOTA PORTA Ha 1D eee te ee tre Re i Pee nl ea elles 6,450 | 9,611 | 10,944 | 14, 243 
Other vegetable fibers, raw: 
Manila Eat Se canoee ace tons.-| 71,922 | 81,715 | 62,633 | 69,270 9,910 | 14,345 | 18,195 | 18, 282 
Sisal and henequen_---do____) 140,315 | 113,815 | 136, 591 | 119,009 || 15,813 | 16,274 | 23,329 | 21,762 
EGAN OKs ee eee nea do_-..| 22,210 8, 395 9, 620 7, 945 2 571 4,317 | 4,903 | 4, 863 
: Other aSece dene ee GOzs S10 26017 21, 874 29, 213 26, 642 2, 229 2, 672 4, 067 4, 106 
Binding twine_-__-_- 1,000 pounds_- 9, 499 15, 142 11, 024 7,451 729 1, 661 1, 309 933 
Hats, bonnets of straw, grass, 


ete.: 
Materials for____1,000 yards_- 


bee eae 1,281,545 | 996, 802 '1,417,171 || 5,507 | 5,593 | 3,798 | 4,885 
Hats, bonnets, and hoods 


et en ee thousands_.|-----.__- 21, 366 | 24,354 | 29,571 4,181 | 4,504} 7,904 | 10,271 
EXPORTS 
Binder twine______- 1,000 pounds_-| 94,403 | 45,197 | 54,247 | 36,500 7,027 || 5,189), 7,107 | 4,712 
Other rope and cordage, except 
(Uitens Soe Be: 1,000: pounds. _|_-.-_--_- 8, 401 7,061 6, 698 ||.-----_- 1,288} 1,456] 1,355 


Bee eee ene cee aa ee cel ee ee 1,505 | 4,197 | 3,740 | 3,581 


1 Quantity in 1911-1914 averaged 50,217,000 pounds annually. 
‘Four-year average, 1911-1914. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


WEARING APPAREL 


SUMMARY.—Manufacturers of wearing apparel continued a conservative pro- 
duction policy in 1926. Wholesale sales of clothing were smaller than in 1925, 
while retail sales in all the important branches of the wearing apparel trade 
increased with the exception of women’s suits which showed a decline of 39 
per cent. Woolens still hold a slight lead in popularity over worsteds in both 
men’s and women’s wear. 

Census Statistics of the Industry. 

The census classification ‘‘textile wearing apparel’ includes all 
classes of wearing apparel not knitted, made from textile fibers. The 
manufacture of men’s and women’s outer garments—the two main 
branches of the industry—accounts for almost three-quarters of the 
total value, the balance representing such specialized articles as hats 
and caps; suspenders, garters, and elastic webbing; men’s furnishing 
goods; corsets; millinery and lace goods; and other apparel. In the 
statistics of the clothing industry custom tailoring shops are not 
included. 
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Table 46.—Textile Wearing Apparel Industries 


. Value 
Wages Cost of | Value of | added 
Estab-| 88° |primary 8S | materials | products |by manu- 


Industry and year lish- pales horse- facture 
ments | nb nes power ¥. 
In thousands of dollars 
~Wearing apparel, made from pur- 
chased textile fabrics, total: 
DOU em sees eicer we Mee 2 eee ee 5 510, 595 | 117,911 | 250, 114 673,013 | 1, 297, 273 624, 2€0 
TOQBV ere Some Son we ee 499, 413 | 132,317 | 568,139 | 1,852,229 | 3, 443, 940 | 1, 591,711 


NODS eae Ses tea ee Sect ee ake 465, 583 | 119,158 | 533, 924 | 1,739, 376 | 3, 239,978 | 1, 500, 602 

Clothing, men’s, not elsewhere 
specified: 1 

9 173, 747 35, 252 | 86,828 230, 032 458, 211 228, 179 

194,820 | 52,642 | 235, 487 584, 804 | 1,178, 715 593, 911 

174, 332 44,749 | 203, 847 557, 471 | 1,087, 238 529, 767 


672 205 326 90 638 548 
334 105 409 103 804 701 
327 87 347 71 658 587 


61,972 | 17,117 | 19,170 50, 665 95, 815 45, 150 
51,672 | 14,050 | 37,943 139, 354 241, 331 101, 977 
49,864 | 13,884 | 35,674 129, 754 225, 963 96, 209 


Furnishing goods, men’s not else- 

where classified: 2 y | 
551 22, 459 5, 840 8, 416 31, 593 52, 453 20, 860 
454 18, 958 5, 470 14, 810 57, 237 102, 952 45,715 
419 21, 094 4,977 17, 438 69, 861 120, 868 51, 006 


35 | 10, 100 3, 359 4, 494 6, 566 18, 531 11, 965 
37 | 10,449 5, 050 7, 960 18, 370 42, 666 24, 297 
28 7, 187 4, 497 5, 503 11, 792 27, 588 15, 795 


925 

Gloves and mittens, cloth, not 
made in textile mills:? 2 
DOOR Rie the ae we thee eee soe 129 8, 864 3, 143 5, 296 18, 292 28, 126 9, 833 
ODS Ret eat we doe eee ons 118 7,798 3, 516 4,810 15, 735 25, 660 9, 925 
Suspenders, garters, and elastic 
woven goods made from pur- 

chased webbing:3 


2 100 3, 458 809 2, 892 13, 934 24, 297 10, 363 
Seale 93 3, 835 876 3,072 | - 16,500 27, 504 11, 004 
Hats and caps, other than fur-felt, 

wool-felt, and straw: 
7, 322 1,313 4, 508 9, 268 18, 593 9, 325 
7, 313 1, 782 9, 594 22, 250 42, 811 20, 561 
6, 552 1, 876 9, 248 22, 699 43, 823 21, 124 


168,907 | 27,874 | 92,574 252, 345 473, 888 221, 543 
133,195 | 27,704 | 176, 446 809, 561 | 1, 406, 684 597, 123 
126,466 | 24,316 | 175,045 724, 299 | 1,293, 705 569, 406 


20, 496 6, 962 7,977 19, 587 40, 551 20, 964 
16, 104 5,901 | 13, 258 38, 416 78, 048 39, 632 
14, 525 8, 394 | 12, 394 37, 808 77,115 39, 307 


Millinery and lace goods, not else- 
where classified: 


Lee ee een eee nates, 2,079 | 45,274 | 12,488 | 21,545 57, 676 114, 160 56, 484 
928 2 eon eens ee arecnecae -| 2,693 | 54,246 | 15,661 | 64,044 149, 908 297, 505 147, 598 
IMPs tr 3 oe Sep ae eGat comes 2,443 | 53,603 | 11,986 | 66, 551 153, 386 309, 856 156, 471 


1 Custom-tailoring shops are not included, no matter how large. 
2“Gloves and mittens, cloth,” included with “‘ Furnishing goods, men’s,’’ for 1914. 
3 Because of a change in classification, no comparable statistics can be given for 1914. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


The United States had 14,862 establishments employing 465,583 
wage earners engaged in the manufacture of all classes of textile 
wearing apparel (other than knit goods, fur-felt, wool-felt, straw 
hats, and fur goods) compared with 16,904 establishments and 499,413 
wage earners in 1923. These establishments reported a production 
valued at $3,239,978,000 in 1925 against $3,443,940,000 in 1923—a 
decrease of 5.9 per cent. In both years the cost of the materials used 
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in manufacture represented 54 per cent of the total value of the 
finished output. 

The manufacture of men’s and women’s outer clothing, exclusive of 
custom-made clothing, accounted for $2,381,601,000 or 73.5 per cent 
of the total value of wearing apparel in 1925 compared with $2,586,- 
203,000 or 75.1 per cent in 1923. The value of production in all 
branches of the wearing-apparel industry except millinery and lace 
goods, men’s furnishing goods, suspenders, garters, and elastic 
webbing, and hats, other than straw, decreased in 1925 as compared 
with 1923. 

In addition to the output of wearing apparel, made from purchased 
fabrics, the fur-felt, wool-felt, and straw-hat industries, as well as 
fur goods, produce goods which properly come under the head of 
wearing apparel and are included in the summary given in table 47. 


Table 47.—Value of Products of the Textile Wearing Apparel, Hat, and Fur- 
Goods Industries ! 


(Thousands of dollars] 


Per cent 

Industry 1914 1921 1923 1925 change 
from 1923 
Ota leew as es aie. ees ee sone hee 2t S| $1, 405, 644 | $2, 936, 218 | $8, 758, 448 | $3, 611, 412 —3.9 
Clothing (otal) 32 see ee 932, 737 1, 958,165 | 2,586,203 | 2,381, 601 —7.9 
Women’ sansOs8.a4_ = eee ee 473, 888 1, 022, 743 1, 406, 684 1, 293, 705 —8.0 
IMPS S as, 8.4 aaa ee nme e eee ee 458, 211 934,776 | 1,178,715 1, 087, 238 —7.8 
Mien’s; buttonholessiss2.= 2 estas. s.ke 638 646 804 658 —18.2 
(ici gal Nl) Cees Jones Sake a eet pty Oe Ra neae ae 95, 815 208, 944 241, 331 225, 963 —6.4 
Rurnishing goods: men’s2 = ot. 52, 453 Rian 102, 952 120, 868 +17.4 
Collers:and/outisk.22 pie. ene ee 18, 531 29, 571 42, 666 27, 588 —35.3 
Suspenders, garters, and elastic woven goods_ 24, 433 44, 935 3 24, 297 3 27, 504 +18. 2 
Hatsiandicg ps (GOLal) sp acene etn. fon eee! 83, 331 123, 182 159, 277 160, 992 +1.1 
TAS UIT eh eee eee ee ee 37, 350 52, 614 75, 253 80, 066 +6.3 
Dats eV OOl-telGa & Sh rare ke 1, 944 4, 964 8, 643 8, 949 +3.5 
LAIST SLA Ween eee se rae tee eee eee 25, 444 28, 617 32, 569 28, 154 —13.6 
PAT Of ier hss Serene Sete ey eit: 8 18, 593 36, 987 42,811 43, 823 +2.4 
Millinery and lace goods, n. ge ean aeet reds 114, 160 268, 714 | 297, 505 309, 856 +4.1 
CORSCL Smeets ee noe ene ee Pe 40, 551 75, 600 78, 048 77, 115 —1.2 
Cloth gloves and mittens 4__._....._._._..--- (4) 15, 213 28, 126 25, 660 —8.8 
Hur COOdS Bere seee so bk ot Se ee 43, 633 139, 366 198, 048 525452600 |eseaceeoee 


1 Fach establishment is classified according to its product of principal value. 

2 Not including custom-made clothing. 

3 Owing to changes in classification, figures for 1923 and 1925 are not comparable with those for preceding 
years. 

4 Not including gloves made in textile mills. This item was under men’s furnishings in 1914. 

5 Owing to changes in classification of individual establishments, figures for 1925 are not comparable with 
those of preceding years. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Production and Sales, 1926. 

The Bureau of the Census collects monthly statistics on garments 
cut for the following items: Men’s and boys’ suits, separate trousers, 
overcoats, and work clothing. Reports from 467 identical establish- 
ments manufacturing men’s and boys’ garments show that the total 
number of suits cut declined from 16,964,000 in 1925 to 16,388,000 in 
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1926 and the number of separate trousers from 19,281,000 in 1925 
to 18,657,000 in 1926, while the number of overcoats cut increased 
from 4,443,000 in 1925 to 4,550,000 in 1926. ‘The data on the pro- 
duction of work clothing (overalls, unionalls, coveralls, two-piece 
suits, work pants, etc., exclusive of work shirts), collected from 158 
identical establishments (of which two are now out of business) 
shows that the number of garments cut increased from 3,005,612 
dozens in 1925 to 3,028,515 in 1926. Net shipments of work clothing 
increased from a monthly average of 217,286 dozen garments in 1925 
to 223,806 in 1926 while stocks at the end of the month rose from a 
monthly average of 326,257 dozen in 1925 to 327,352 dozen in 1926. 
The foregoing figures probably afford the only statistical basis for 
comparison of the production of men’s clothing in 1925 and 1926. 

Wholesale sales of clothing in the New York Federal reserve 
district, which includes the two large clothing manufacturing centers 
of New York and Rochester, declined sharply in 1926 as compared 
with 1925. June was the only month in which 1926 sales exceeded 
those of 1925. The value of wholesale trade, based on the monthly 
percentage of increase or decrease, as compared with the correspond- 
ing month of 1925 and not on total sales, decreased 17.5 per cent 
in 1926. In contrast, wholesale trade during 1926 in the St. Louis 
Federal reserve district, calculated on the same basis, increased 8.5 
per cent in value over those of 1925. 

Retail sales in department stores in 1926 for the Federal reserve 
districts of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Dallas, and San Francisco, according to the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index, showed an increase over 1925 of 7.9 per cent in women’s 
dresses and also in misses’ ready-to-wear clothing, 7.3 per cent in 
boys’ wear, 6 per cent in men’s furnishings, 5.5 per cent in men’s 
clothing, and 3.3 per cent in women’s coats. There was a decline of 
38.7 per cent in sales of women’s suits. Stocks on hand at the end 
of each month of 1926 in all the aforementioned lines except men’s 
furnishings and boys’ wear were in most cases lower than in 1925, 
showing a growing tendency toward buying for immediate needs. 

Manufacturers are showing a tendency to produce garments to 
wholesale in very definite price ranges. This has tended to simplify 
the marketing problem and has made for greater efficiency in 
production. . 

WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 


Men’s Clothing Industry, 1924 and 1926. 

A study of wages, hours, and earnings in 1926 for the men’s 
clothing industry in the United States was recently made by the 
Department of Labor. The information was obtained from pay 
rolls and other records of 198 establishments operating 359 shops. 
These figures cover 17,048 male and 16,611 female wage earners. 
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Average earnings per hour of males in all occupations in the in- 
dustry increased from 93.1 cents per hour in 1924 to 93.7 cents per 
hour in 1926, while earnings of females increased from 54.4 cents in 
1924 to 54.8 cents in 1926. However, paradoxically, the average 
earnings for the industry as a whole, both sexes combined, decreased 
from 76 cents per hour in 1924 to 75 cents per hour in 1926. This 
decrease for the industry was owing to the larger percentage of females 
included in the 1926 study than in that of 1924. 

The average full-time earnings per week of males in all occupations 
increased from $41.14 in 1924 to $41.51 in 1926; that of females 
increased from $23.94 to $24.28; while that of males and females 
combined decreased from $33.52 to $33.23. Average full-time hours 
per week for the industry increased: from 44.1 in 1924 to 44.3 in 1926. 


Foreign Trade. 


Exports of wearing apparel and allied lines, other than knit goods, 
from the United States were valued at $16,811,000 in 1926, a decrease 
of 10 per cent. These shipments represent only one-half of 1 per cent 
of the total United States output of wearing apparel. Exports 
increased in only a few lines in 1926 as compared with 1925—corsets 
and brassiéres, fur-felt hats, silk dresses, skirts and blouses, garters, 
and arm bands. Despite the relative unimportance of exports of 
wearing apparel, such products are widely distributed in world 
markets where quality and style are elements of consideration. 
Manufacturers of wearing apparel have recently been showing more 
interest in exporting and are exercising greater care in the selection 
of foreign representatives and agents which should enable them to 
compete to better advantage in world markets. 


Table 48.—Imports and Exports of Wearing Apparel, Other Than Knit Goods 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Class 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

15, 143 16,771 19, 771 20, 604 26, 647 

5, 370 16, 537 | 6, 668 5, 744 6, 877 

244 252 544 3871 264 

24,150 4, 397 5, 040 7, 777 10, 416 

2 5, 380 5, 584 7, 518 6, 713 8, 089 

Exportatotalsto- eso See ee Ee 11, 586 13,720 | 18,885 12, 741 11, 036 
Cotton, for men and boys: | 

el ibig 2 Res 8 oes Soe er ence SALTO ag eee eee 1, 684 2, 962 2,819 2,497 2, 340 

(WindenwoarOvckiait 95 es ee eee eS 568 865 824 973 842 

AT OURGT ey seoates or a8 eee fe BN a ek 1, 990 2,775 2, 704 2, 624 2, 340 

Cotton, for women and children: 

COU SOUS Sacre ee oe es we oS ee ew 1, 924 1, 746 1, 903 1, 967 2, 180 

J MUR RATS a a eae gt) he 8 SR ES ‘en ne mee 1, 488 1, 230 1,112 1, 078 598 

iWioolfonmmentandiboyssaes pees eee 1, 160 1, 519 1, 656 1, 210 639 

Wool, for women and children_____-_-_-------------- 1, 089 951 669 573 385 

Silk blouses, dresses;and skirts_.__----=----_:------- 959 947 761 905 1, 033 

Silk wearing apparel, all other..._.......__________- 723 725 888 914 677 


1 Figures not comparable with those for other years, owing to omission in 1923 of certain embroidered 
garments from the Philippines. | , f 
3 Figures for silk and wool wearing apparel are imports for consumption. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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United States imports of wearing apparel and allied lines, other 
than knit goods, were valued at $41,224,000 in 1926 compared with 
$33,910,136 in 1925—an increase of 22 per cent. Hats, bonnets, 
and hoods of straw, grass, etc., and wool wearing apparel, other than 
knit goods, each accounted for about 25 per cent of the total imports 
in 1926 and each showed a gain in value of approximately 30 per 
cent over that of 1925. About $8,089,000 worth of silk wearing 
apparel was imported in 1926, as well as cotton, linen, and silk 
handkerchiefs to the value of $8,494,000. 
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LEATHER 


SUMMARY.—The year 1926 was a period of comparatively steady prices for 
raw stock and leather. Leather production and consumption on the whole 
showed a healthy increase. The firmly intrenched policy of hand-to-mouth 
buying brought about further reductions in stock on hand during the year. 
The outstanding feature of the year was the increased demand for fancy leathers 
of every description in women’s shoes. This forced the tanners of these types 
of leather to adopt an ultraconservative policy in regard to carrying stocks of 
finished leather. Prices of domestic hides and skins were generally on a lower 
level than during the previous year. The goat and kid upper leather tanners 
increased their production 17 per cent without materially increasing stocks of 
finished leather on hand. Leather exports were quite well maintained in the 
face of serious competition in European markets. Raw stocks of cattle, calf, 
and kip leather showed a further decline, while other stocks increased. 


POSITION OF THE INDUSTRY 


The tanning industry is divided into four main groups, producing 
the following types of leather: (1) Sole, belting, side, upper, patent, 
harness, bag, and upholstery leather (utilizing cattle hides); (2) calf, 
and kip upper leather; (3) goat and kid upper and fancy leather; 
(4) sheep and lamb upper, lining, glove, and fancy leather. 


Table 1.—Leather and Its Manufactures 


Val died b 
Cost of alue of | added by 
Estab- Wage : Wages materials | products? | manufac- 
Scar lish earners Primary ture 
ments (average | horsepower 
number) 
In thousands of dollars 
1014 223-2 57-5 ee 6, 758 307, 060 311, 194 169, 358 753, 135 1, 104, 595 351, 460 
1919s ee es 6, 397 349, 362 382, 537 363, 453 | 1,713,806 | 2, 610, 231 896, 425 
pa et eee 4,813 280, 071 1) 314, 412 934, 398 1, 544, 186 609, 788 
1OOR ee eee 4, 868 344, 545 412, 998 388, 630 1, 083, 345 1, 880, 085 796, 740 
1O2p AS teers Be 4, 264 315, 288 413, 759 356,246 | 1,015,123 | 1, 767, 581 752, 458 
1 Not called for in schedule for 1921. _ 
2 This value includes much duplication. 
Source. Bureau of the Census. 
Table 2._Tanning Industry of the United States 
ma 
Cost of Value of | added by 
Estab-| “age ; Wages | materials | products | manufac- 
Senvg ire earners Primary ture 
e ie (average |horse power | 
Be number) = 
In thousands of dollars 
ee eee ee Pa mre § 1, 306 52, 109 88, 192 22, 591 155, 000 204, 038 49, 038 
900 Sree cee ee 919 62, 202 146, 725 32, 103 248, 279 327, 874 79, 595 
ij 2 See Sl 741 55, 936 171, 734 31, 915 284, 245 367, 202 82, 956 
FOLOE A see eee een ee 680 72, 476 217, 761 88, 205 646, 521 928, 592 282, 070 
LORI eee ee Cee ee 608 48, 955 G3 57, 741 277, 725 383, 365 105, 640 
DURA fos ae ogee ap een eel 597 59, 703 230, 187 73, 784 321, 750 488, 898 167, 148 
Withee ee ey ane ees ea 532 53, 043 222, 678 66, 762 306, 634 462, 014 155, 380 


1 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 
. Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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According to the census, manufacturers of leather and leather 
products in 1925 produced goods valued at $1,767,000,000 (a figure 
which involves considerable duplication). The output of the tan- 
ning industry itself was valued at $462,000,000, a decline of 514 per 
cent from 1923. 

The United States easily ranks first among countries in the tanning 
of leather. Our production is estimated to be equal to that of all 
the rest of the world combined. The United States tans about 30 
per cent of the world’s available supply of cattle hides. In spite of 
the large domestic supply of cattle hides, calfskins, and sheepskins, 
our tanning industry imports a large volume of raw stock, including 
practically the entire amount of goat and kid skins tanned. 


PRODUCTION 
Number of Hides and Skins Used. 

There were 127,213,000 hides and skins tanned in 1926, an increase 
of approximately 7 per cent, as compared with 1925. Of the total 
amount of raw stock used 79 per cent of the pieces went into shoe 
leathers; 12 per cent into fancy, bookbinding, and kindred leathers; 
5 per cent into glove leather; 3 per cent into belting, bag, harness, 
and upholstery leathers; and the balance, 1 per cent, into production 
of miscellaneous leathers. ‘The number of hides and skins repre- 
sented in the production of leather in 1925 and 1926, respectively, 
was as follows: Cattle hides, 22,817,000 and 22,270,000; calf and 
kip skins, 13,877,000 and 15,745,000; goat and kid skins, 42,486,000 
and 49,776,000; sheep and lamb skins (exclusive of chamois and 
other fleshers), 33,089,000 and 31,665,000; other hides and skins, 
7,513,000 and 7,757,000. 

Quantity of Leather Produced. 

According to the census, 13,615,000 sides, backs, and bends of sole 
leather were produced in 1926, a decline of 8 per cent as compared 
with 1925, and a decline of 25 per cent as compared with 1914. 
Hides entering into the production of rough belting butts numbered 
858,000, a slight increase as compared with the previous year. The 
figure for belting leather production in 1926 given in Table 3 includes 
the total of rough butts produced and the production of curried 
belting butts, involving considerable duplication. 


Table 3.—Leather Production by Principal Classes 
[All figures in thousands of units specified] 


Class 1914 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Sole leather (cattle). -._......:.-.----.. sides__| 18,098 | 18,063 | 17,735 | 18, 732 | 14,640 | 14,879 | 13, 615 
Belting |eathorss2 222 poser en eee a9 oe butts__ 9742) 1, 1955) ady OLE IAT 2ol eed, bee 1, 852 
Side, upper and patent (cattle)..____...sides__| 10,049 | 14, 874 | 22,904 | 24,226 | 23,183 | 23,966 | 24, 154 
arnessscathene tie eee oo eee ee do...) 2,944 811 |; 1,377] 1,555 | 1,269 | 1,288 1,169 
Bag icase, and Straps. «ss sceer a oe do..--| 1,005 821 | 1,249) 1,200; 1,056) 1,175 1, 183 
Upholstery luc eo see eee hides__ 654 414 716 743 649 626 601 
CWalfand Kip sii eese soe ete nee ae ae skins_.| 16, 587 | 14,988 | 15,686 | 18,474 | 16,455 | 13,878 | 15, 744 
Goatiand kid ee ae eee do...-| 34, 627 | 35,058 | 48,905 | 47,354 | 35,895 | 42,485 | 49,776 
Sheep and lampe ss. aea aoe eee do...-|? 27,952 | 24,655 | 36,573 | 43,795 | 38,781 | 33,089 | 31,665 


1 Includes ‘“‘whole-hide grains’”’ and ‘‘machine buffed’ only. For 1914 ‘“‘whole-hide grains”’ only. 
2 Figures are not strictly comparable with later years, owing to the omission of certain classes in 1914 
which were not called for on the schedule. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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The production of cattle side upper leather, including patent, 
showed an increase of 2 per cent as compared with 1925, and an 
increase of 140 per cent over 1914. Of this total patent leather 
amounted to 8,678,000 sides, which was 1 per cent more than in 1925. 

The production of harness leather was 9 per cent less than in 1925, 
while the output of bag, case, and strap leather showed a very slight 


Chart I—PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF LEATHER 


NUMBER IN MILLIONS 


15 20 25 30 
fee S| 
E LEATHER-CATTLE SIDES 


IDE, UPPER & PATENT -CATTLE SIDES 


CALF & KIP SKINS 


GOAT & KID SKINS 


increase over 1925. Production of upholstery leather amounted to 
601,000 hides, a decline of 4 per cent. 

Calf and kip leather produced in 1926 amounted to 14 per cent 
more than the previous year, while the output of goat and kid leather 
increased 17 per cent. Ninety-five and one-half per cent of the 

42874—27—_35 
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calf and kip leather and 98 per cent of the goat and kid leather went 
into shoe upper leathers, the balance into fancy, glove, etc. 

The production of sheep and lamb leather amounted to 31,665,000, 
a decline of 4 per cent as compared with 1925. Of this total shoe 
leathers represented 40 per cent; glove leathers, 13 per cent; hat 
sweats, 10 per cent; the balance being shearlings, roller leather, etc. 


Monthly Production of Shoe Leather. 
Table 4 shows the production of the five leading types of shoe 


leather by months for the years 1925 and 1926. 
Table 4.—Production of Shoe Leather, by Months! 


[All figures in thousands; unit for sole leather is back, bend, or side; for cattle and kip, the side; and for 
others, the skin] 


Side upper Calf and whole . 
Sole leather leather kip Goat and kid | Sheep and lamb 
Month % 

1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 } 
Totalic< ees 14, 879 | 13,615 | 15,338 | 15,476 | 13,621 | 14,943 | 40, 887 | 48,415 | 14,124 | 13,973 
JanUary eee. see 1, 288 1,057 1, 317 1, 255 1,481 1, 281 3, 287 4,072 1, 436 970 
Mebrilarye se se ee 1, 208 998 1, 404 1, 223 1,304 | 1,168 3, 242 4,135 1, 397 913 
Marche a. ene 1, 313 1,113 1, 365 1,219 1,304 | 1,312 3, 590 4,770 1, 339 1, 289 
W440) gl ew ron ee eee ee 1, 321 1, 106 1, 243 1, 141 1, 084 1, 276 3,136 | 4,332 1, 242 1, 159 
May Joes ee oo ee 1, 286 1,059 1, 109 1, 064 833 | 1,126 3, 290 4, 133 1,041 985 
DUNO ris eee Soe 1, 331 1, 180 1, 156 1, 213 917 1,174 3, 251 38, 804 925 1, 061 
Jy SS eS eee 1, 293 PLS 1, 233 1, 300 1, 104 1, 261 2, 776 3, 512 1, 096 1,159 
August.....<- -| 1,279 1, 183 1, 322 1, 334 1,086 1, 234 3, 262 3,773 1, 134 1, 292 
September - -|'1,107 | 1,152 | 1,308] 1,428] 1,076| 1,235] 3,311 | 3,696 | 1,192 1, 384 
* October-___- 1,318), 1, 296"\— 1, S71.) 91,528) dy klsy| teootamonsesamonsonlmiasa0 1, 329 
November. .-| 1,074 1,170 1,213 1, 380 1, 039 1, 233 3, 414 3, 842 1,018 1, 187 
December..-.___-_-- 1, 066 1, 256 1, 297 1, 396 1, 278 1,352 | 4,460 4, 564 974 1, 245 


1 Figures for patent leather not included. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


PRICE MOVEMENT AND MARKET CONDITIONS 
Hides and Skins. 


At the opening of the year there was more than a seasonal break in 
all classes of domestic hides and skins, with the exception of calf- 
skins, while South American hides continued more than seasonally 
strong. The slump in the domestic market continued until June 1 
with calfskins showing only a seasonable decline, while South 
American markets dropped sharply. Domestic hide prices in May 
were at a lower level than even the pre-war averages. The seasonal 
advance in the summer still left hide and skin prices below the 
corresponding period of the previous year, calfskins also sharing in 
the decline. The strength in the South American hide market was 
largely attributable to keen European buying, particularly on the 
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part of Russia. The weakness in the American hide and skin market 
was largely because of hand-to-mouth buying on the part of American 
tanners and lack of interest on the part of European buyers. There 
were indications at the close of the year that, owing to the gradual 
economic reconstruction in Europe and the better position of the 
European tanners, which have caused an increased world demand 
for raw stock, American hide and skin price levels must advance. 
Our exports of domestic hides and skins for 1926 amounted to 
75,638,901 pounds, a slight increase as compared with 1925. The 
average market prices of typical hides and skins are given in Table 5. 


Table 5.—Wholesale Prices of Hides and Skins 


{Prices per pound except for goat and sheep skins] 


Packer | Packer | Packer No. 1 
heavy heavy light heavy ee 6 Det Se 
Period native Texas native | country cit 8 
y calf-| steer, 
steer, Steer, cow, cow, Sani Chicago 
Chicago | Chicago | Chicago | Chicago 
1002-100 Ge. cece ee ee Pees ce $0. 1382 $0. 137 $0. 116 $0. 103 SOMMSON Eee aes 
HOO, 191i ene Saco, Gee nc 8 bd nS . 145 ~ 145 . 128 110 CHAN Pen se ee 
E1916 ee a Seah oes ee hewkss 209 . 198 . 200 169 PAS | ees 
DRO 20 as ee Sa wees Oi een Ee 294 . 270 . 264 198 Pk Sh eee seen 
1922192622 ee 5 ere an erates eee ee 157 . 147 -115 104 190 $0. 178 
OUOs era ee Se ees ne See Sens 316 275 - 292 192 QUOC Sees eas ~ 
ODT se ae Reece tae ene Ce ee oe 135 133 peut 077 ASD Teel ae 
HOQDSSS Nake SE Se wee Se 178 167 - 152 111 189 155 
pt ee ea NS, ee ke a 167 148 nove 105 171 140 
ed ESS ee 2 ee ee eee eee 144 136 .114 093 200 127 
TOA os Ben ee ee ee he 160 150 . 146 118 217 140 
ROO soot ea see eet anc set bake te seeawaun 140 135 . 180 095 175 127 
1924: 
JAUUALY = Var Cas oekers See ee ee) . 143 7185 . 109 . 088 . 192 .121 
ACEI d tte cao eee ee 2 .118 . 116 . 097 . 081 177 . 106 
NUly=Sepvember: = see ab ren ee . 148 . 138 482 . 092 . 206 ~ 135 
October—December..-.--=------------- . 168 «157 elo . 116 . 260 . 148 
1925: 
JanUary-Nilarch Seteees ees ee ste . 158 152 . 143 . 120 APY . 143 
Aprile TU nOt ee el es Sr el | . 143 . 140 . 137 <il3 « 205 . 131 
Ugilyaeeureni pert =e set 173 «156 . 158 . 124 B22 gg . 143 
October-December_.--.--.--__-------- . 162 » 152 . 148 115 . 206 . 145 
1926: g 
JORUAl Ve snc see oa ane aie ae eee as 150 . 150 SS 115 200 140 
Mebruaty £5 Swe eke eee SLL 130 . 125 - 115 100 200 120 
VERT CDE freee core mec tate aeons he 125 120 . 120 090 180 a 
GNA Ce S= iy ee es on Dre ede Bee eS 3 115 115 . 110 090 165 110 
5 \, SE ee Agri aime a Seaee ce ONE 125 125 «125 100 170 120 
een See eS OS a eth 135 125 . 180 095 175 125 
ari Pies ey cee cp hee tho Ag eek 2 a 135 . 150 - 185 . 090 . 170 115 
LANA CTIS Chaar ase oe eee, on one Ree . 150 . 140 . 140 . 095 . 185 . 135 
Reptem bert 657,595 3092 Pees a. . 150 . 140 . 140 . 095 . 180 - 135 
OCLOD Eee ae tone Oe reer ts . 160 . 150 . 145 . 105 . 180 . 145 
INavem beret is ioe 8 et 8 ee rs 2 155 . 145 135 100 170 140 
De cemperee ss at een eae ata 150 . 140 135 | 100 170 135 
| 
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Table 5.—Wholesale Prices of Hides and Skins—Continued 


Goatskins (per skin) New 
Buenos Zealand 
‘Aires | Bogata pickled 
Period frigo- dry super 
rificos hides | patnas | Hankows| sheepskins 
per dozen 
1Q02=1906 205522 3262-2 eee eee ee ee Lee SO) 230 Seeees [ees eee eee ee 
SOOT ION ee oe ep een ee oad pe eee a oe . 208 $0. 390 $0; 3679 | Scone se eee 
1OT2-“101G S2 See Se a ee ae $0. 202 . 299 . 434 eT ON een 
ACW ed ES ee See See ee ee ee ee .315 . 857 11,145 85006 Ne eee ems 
1922~1926.A2eleses Soa ee ee ees 167 Poi 667 . 581 $15. 70 
p19 20 sat J Ae SE ee eee ee ee 6.316 . 330 1, 565 | WM 216) |ooeeees ena 
1991 «oso. seco eee oa ee ee ee ee ee eee 145 ~ 135 . 641 DOO Masao ena 
1920. Se ea Oe Se rr are ae on ore 189 185 . 688 541 16. 50 
O28 aie bic 2 ioe a SNe a ee ee ee eee 170 195 HELE 623 21. 50 
1904 . cage ok ocean ee een eee eee ee et eee ee eae 145 195 - 613 525 16. 40 
19265 3c eece cha seek en ee ee eee ee 175 250 . 661 | 574 14. 10 
TOD Mes oa 2b woe oe ean eiee woe 160 230 . 750 | 655 9.95 
| i} 
1924: | 
January= March sos eee ee. Oe, 155 £185 . 667 . 562 15. 15 
April-June 1-2 eee ee eee} . 135 . 190 . 618 . 625 16.15 
July-September seater eee en . 130 . 185 . 553 492 16. 65 
October=Deceinber ae ae eee .170 . 215 ~ 615 . 526 17. 65 
1925: | 
JANUArY=ViALCh se eee te eee eee . 200 . 246 . 657 . 586 21. 50 
AprilJunest o>) eae a Ree . 160 . 243 . 601 . 533 21.15 
Jaly-September ses. een ee . 165 . 253 . 649 . 581 20. 85 
October-December 170 260 733 615 22. 50 
1926: 
SOUUALY See 2s Ee lee ee eee. ere ee 190 » 250. . 790 | 630 19, 00 
Mobruary: 2-2-2 es 22 ees ae 170 . 250 . 801 650 20. 00 
Marchias22 3-2 Babe a2 8) Soo eas eee es 160 235 . 790 620 17. 50 
ADT See Se SRE Ee Se Ee 165 230 . 770 600 17. 50 
BNC ees LSS ne ee ee a eee eee ee 150 225 . 680 660 17. 50 
JUNC s- S S a eee  ee s, j 150 220 . 680 670 17. 50 
Jullys tee ee re ree ee ea . 145 . 220 770 | 660 17. 50 
ANISUSbH a oS aie See ee eee . 150 . 225 . 750 | . 670 14. 50 
Septem bere. ees se hee ee eae See Sacer . 160 . 230 . 750 . 680 14, 50 
October et ose eae es ee ee ee .170 » 225 . 750 - 680 14. 50 
Novem beret 26 ©. see ooo ae os en eee ee, . 165 . 240 . 750 . 680 14.75 
December eas Bese ee ee eee ee .170 . 230 .770 . 670 14. 00 


1 Maximum price per skin fixed by the Government during 1918 at $0.9124. : 2 
2 Government fixed maximum prices on these skins at $14.50 per dozen from May to December, inclusive, 
in 1918; the average for that year is’ based on the quotations during January to April, inclusive. 


Source: Pratt Bros., New York. 


Leather. 


Consumption of shoe leathers in 1926 was considerably better 
than in 1925, but most of the benefits of the improvement in business 
were felt in the last three months of the year. During the year upper 
leather tanners, supplying the producers of the better class of women’s 
shoes, found themselves more and more obliged to produce an infi- 
nitely varied line of fancy leathers, with particular stress on the 
increasing popularity of reptiles. 

Leather prices throughout the year were quite steady. Among 
the outstanding features of 1926 was the increased demand for goat 
and kid and calf upper, and goat and kid fancy leathers. Patent side 
upper held its popularity well, showing a slight increase in consump- 
tion over the previous year. Sole leather showed a slight gain in 
demand, and certain types of offal were in such short supply that 
heavy imports were necessary. The demand for leather generally 
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during the first six months of the year was very disappointing. No. 1 
heavy scoured oak backs, tannery-run, were quoted on January 1 at 
52 cents per pound, dropped in the spring to 43 cents, rose in the late 
fall to 53 cents, and closed the year at 51 cents per pound. Heavy 
union steer backs, tannery-run, opened the year at 43 cents per 
pound, declined in the spring and summer to 38 cents per pound, rose 
in the late fall to 44 cents and closed the year at 42 cents per pound. 
Light union cow backs, tannery-run, opened the year at 43 cents, 
declined in the spring and summer months to 38 cents, rose in the late 
fall to 43 cents, and closed the year at 43 cents. 

Prices of goat and kid upper held constant throughout the year. 
One tannage of black kid, medium weight, third grade, of the sorting 
of 3-foot skins, sold steadily throughout the year at 74 cents per 
square foot. Four-foot skins, the same grade and weight, sold at 70 
cents per square foot; 5-foot skins at 67 cents per square foot; and 
7-foot skins at 62 cents per square foot. One selection of patent cattle- 
side upper was quoted on January 1 at 35 cents per square foot. 
From February 1 to July 10 this price dropped to 33 cents per square 
foot. On August 14, the price rose to 35 cents and closed the year 
at that figure. Sales of sheepskin lining leathers were quiet through- 
out 1926. Prices dropped early in the year to an average of about 
16 cents per square foot, and further declined to 13 and 14 cents in 
midsummer. ‘There was a slight advance at the close of the year 
with little improvement in demand. The sheep lining market suf- 
fered from a severe competition with kid linings as well as kip linings 
throughout the year. 


Stocks. 

Stocks of sole leather in the hands of tanners were reduced by almost 
one-half during the year 1926 and there were also small reductions in 
stocks of practically all other kinds of leather except goat and kid. 
(Table 6.) The supply of sole leather in the hands of tanners was 
diminished in each month from September, 1925, to December, 1926, 
and at the end of the latter month amounted to 2,888,000 pieces, 
which was 42 per cent less than a year earlier. Stocks of other types 
of leather in the hands of tanners increased in the spring, as is cus- 
tomary at that season and declined in the fall of the year. Inven- 
tories of side upper leather decreased 11 per cent during the year and 
inventories of sheep and lamb leather were reduced by 10 per cent. 
Stocks of goat and kid leather, on the other hand, were larger in each 
month of 1926 than in the corresponding months of 1925, and at the 
end of the year showed an increase of 2.8 per cent as compared with 
December 31, 1925. Stocks of patent side upper leather were also 
substantially increased during 1926. 
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Table 6.—Stocks of Shoe Leather, by Months! 


{All figures in thousands; unit of sole leather is back, bend, or side; for side upper leather, the side; and 
for others, the skin] 


Side upper Calf and . 
Sole leather neachar whole kip Goat and kid | Sheep and lamb 


Month 


1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 


5,118 | 4,977] 1,836 | 2,126 | 3,681 | 4,086 | 12,074 | 12,452 | 2,423 2, 146 
5,009 | 4,774 | 1,876 | 2,149 | 3,718 | 4,209 | 12,040 | 12,968 | 2,184 2, 042 
5,043 | 4,617] 2,016 | 2,304 | 3,881 | 4,437 | 12,947 | 13,196 | 2,450 2, 073 
5, 267 | 4,528 | 2,239 | 2,433 | 3,970 | 4,458 | 13,499 | 13,662 | 2,375 2, 110 
5,528 | 4,438 | 2,286 | 2,265 | 4,228 | 4,515 | 13,856 | 14,285 | 2, 390 2, 183 
5,804 | 4,251 | 2,202 | 2,068 | 4,088 4,371 | 13,915 | 14,750 | 2, 436 2, 189 


5,985 | 4,105 | 2,166] 1,980) 3,897} 4,110 | 12,973 | 14,375 | 2, 296 2, 158 


AUGUST Sooners ses 6,015 | 3,801 | 2,159 | 1,947 | 3,838 | 3,926 | 12,636 | 13,943 | 2, 253 2, 063 
September---------_- 5,850 | 3,477 | 2,088 | 1,805 | 3,897] 3,778 | 12,494 | 13,629 | 2,317 1,942 
October......------| 5,605 | 3,347 | 1,996 | 1,772 3,859 | 3,729 | 12,752 | 13,808 | 2, 288 1, 964 
November. --------- 5,359 | 3,188 | 2,034 | 1,743) 3,855 | 3,818 | 12,891 | 13,206 | 2, 156 2, 116 
December-_..-------] 5,100 | 2,888] 2,037 | 1,804 | 3,979 | 3,918 | 12,670 | 13,022 | 2, 283 2, 045 


1 Figures for patent leather not included. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Exports of Leather. 


The exports of leather in 1926 were valued at $49,814,000, a decline 
of approximately 414 per cent as compared with 1925. This loss 
was occasioned primarily by the decline in sales of sole leather to 
European markets and the abnormal competition created by the 
money stringency in Germany and the decline in the French franc. 
Markets for all the principal lines of upper leather, with the exception 
of patent side upper, showed healthy growth, particularly in South 
American and Oriental markets. 


Chart II— EXPORTS OF LEATHER 
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Table 7.—Value of Exports of Leather From the United States 


(Calendar years] 


Yearly average Value ae Year Value Year Value 
1891-1895 _____ _| $12,690, 000 DB ecc ce Caee eee $38,437, 687. || 1920222 te $108, 875, 567 
1896-1900 _ _ a 18, 936, 000 | PE ee See ORS SA OTE ONG her eoce pice eee ok 31, 787, 275 
1901-1905 a Pa Oo OO N COLO sk Jaen ee 80,865,007 |} LO2e5 see ee 45, 471, 108 
1906-1910 =f 40) 479 O00) A916... 2 So 100; 498, UST WV 19238 oa 42, 834, 122 
1911-1915 Be 40) Sr OOOL Olga Me eon 80; SIG AOS 7s mlOots. fee 49, 188, 093 
1916-1920 _ _ oa © 32,820, 000.) 1918... ee 65) 126,027 4) 1025. os cke 52, 155, 094 
2921-1925. . + - ee 2 44, 287;,:000) || 1OL022. = ee 218, 783, 300) |) 1926... .. 2222-22. 49, 814, 323 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 7 shows changes in the total value of our leather exports 
since 1921, while Table 8 shows the quantity and value of our ex- 
ports of each of the principal classes for the past four years. 


Table 8.—Exports of Leather From the United States, by Principal Classes 


Quantity (thousands of units Value (thousands of dollars) 


specified) 
Article 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
GEN Le ea Ay Sis I 5 Se 8S a rm | oe te ee 42, 834 | 49,188 | 52,155 | 49, 814 
Upper leather (except patent): 

Cattle, side upper— | 
Graini enc seer sq. ft__| 8,806 | 13,661 | 14, 541 ) 18, 264 2, 266 3, 287 3, 927 4, 620 
Finished splits_-_____- do- 6, 247 5, 834 4,082 | 4, 563 1, 255 1, 033 679 645 
Wax and rough splits___ oe! 4,018 | 3,714 | 3,145 | 2,855 1, 029 979 | 1,001 840 
Calf and whole kip______- sq. ft__| 17,155 | 25,606 | 29,276 | 31, 726 5,682 | 8,255} 9,935 | 10, 200 
Sheep and lamb__-_______- do____ 6,329 | 7,996} 6,487 | 8,190 687 998 996 1, 155 
Goatand kids do____| 42,218 | 38, 784 | 45, 242 | 48, 546 || 11,893 | 10,455 | 12,579 13, 486 
Other upper leather_-_____ do_.._| 5,447 | 5,182] 4,629} 3, 882 1,546 | 1,406 | 1,229 1,042 

Patent upper leather: | 
Cattle side Sess 75" 2 2: do_.__| 20,287 | 34,258 | 28, 891 | 25, 147 6, 813 | 10,489 | 9,313 7, 883 
Goatandukide. cos 75- do_._.| 4,385 6, 003 5, 399 3, 235 1, 696 2, 543 2, 447 1, 442 
Horse.and colt: _.....---.. do____| 2,437 | 2,624 2,055 1,405 895 976 784 537 
OLN Es tse See ae do___.| 3,062 507 640 827 1,005 153 185 276 
Seles leather 2s: 20s. 352. 256 ee Ib__| 17,419 | 22,467 | 19,327 | 13, 470 4, 617 5, 085 5,013 3, 846 
Glove esther. 2 ee sq. ft__| 7,928 | 6,211 | 5,256 | 6,420 1, 120 902 862 1,012 
ther lesthert. 1 fs oP ee eM oe ae Sea BEANO UIE SS 288i" late 020" 1893) 200 2, 829 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 9 shows the exports of the principal classes of shoe leather 
to the most important markets. Steady increase of exports to the 
Far East was shown by most classes of shoe leather. Only about 
10 per cent of the total leather exported from the United States 
during the immediate pre-war years was sold to the Far Hast. Since 
the close of the war sales to this area have been steadily increasing 
and in 1926 about 15 per cent of the total leather exported from the 
United States was marketed in that territory. The losses in sales of 
sole leather to Europe were partly offset by increased markets in the 
Far East. The United Kingdom continues to be the principal market 
for each of these four major classes of leather. 
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Table 9.—Exports of Principal Kinds of Leather, by Leading Countries of ‘ 
Destination 


[All figures in thousands of unit indicated] 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Kind and country a Kind and country aa 
1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 
Lbs. | Lbs. | Dolls.| Dolls. Cattle side 

Sole leather ____|19, 327 |13,470 | 5,013 | 3,846 upper leath- | Sq. ft. | Sq. ft. | Dolls. | Dolls. 
OL. 205 ees 18, 624 |22,828 | 4,606 | 5,265 

United Kingdom__--} 9, 505 | 3,333 | 1,809 666 
Canedaace: sae aasoes 1,043 542 358 215 Hee Oe Dees ee ee see 1, 828 | 3, 598 498 928 
Newfoundland and United Kingdom-_-._| 4,002 | 4,926 | 1,020 | 1,107 
Wapradori=s-- =.= 324 233 95 TSUN ATG ames ae eee |. 1,707 | 2,767 265 451 
Ching eessenos fe see. 2,798 | 3, 220 794 040) (\CUDa a= 5 ase sn soe | 1,976 | 1,924 366 387 
JADA aes pee eee 2, 539 | 3,166 889 15 O4 ie) Brazil S42. aes | 507 260 154 77 
Philippine Islands___| 668 | 976 177 276 || Philippine Islands__-| 802 | 1,429 172 268 

Goat and kid Calf and kip 
upper leath- | Sq. ft: | Sq. ft. upper leath- | 

ety! fee 45, 242 |48, 546 |12,579 | 18, 486 Sipe s eae 29,276 |81,726 | 9,935 | 10, 200 
Germany i=.) 27-255 3,497 | 2,217 | 1,298 SI9S i WGenmanyens 2. seses. = 1, 249 | 1,106 497 404 
Poland and Danzig__| 689 | 1, 688 199 ACON Naktalive eee oe eee |, 391 | 1,504 160 559 
Sweden... ses 1, 623 | 1,000 538 SOL Opa nee eee | 982 | 1,907 406 648 
Switzerland________- 1, 453 | 1,029 463 313 || United Kingdom _-___|12, 646 | 9,604 | 3,917 2, 679 
United Kingdom -_ ___|19, 005 |22,077 | 4, 965 53 DSa\ OC anadgee sions = sen | 604 | 1,122 189 374 
Panadass. ee eee 2,405 | 3, 850 627 I OSSat CUDA a5. eee 755 | 1,303 224 388 
(ATSC Talal =e eee eames 321 587 98 280 Gia pan ia ee ee 8 1, 583 | 1,749 563 615 


1 Excludes Chosen. 
2 Except patent. 
3 Includes grain and finished splits only. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Imports of Hides, Skins, and Leather. 


Imports of raw hides and skins for 1926 totaled 368,578,000 pounds, 
a slight increase as compared with 1925, but still far below the 
immediate pre-war average. There was a correspondingly slight 
increase in value as compared with 1925. The average price per 
pound for imports of hides was 261% cents as compared with 27 cents 
for 1925. A marked quantitative gain occurred in imports of calf 
and kip and goat and kid skins, but there was again a considerable 
decline in the imports of cattle hides as compared with 1925. Our 
imports of the several types of raw hides and skins are derived from 
widely scattered sources. (Table 12.) South America, particularly 
Argentina, ranks as the chief source of imported cattle hides; 
and Asia, especially British India and China, of goat skins. New 
Zealand, Argentina, and Australia are the principal sources of sheep 
and lamb skins. The large quantity reported as coming from the 
United Kingdom, represents chiefly reexports of skins originally 
imported from these same sources. Canada, France, Germany, and 
Sweden were the principal sources of calfskins. 


. 
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Chart III.—_IMPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS 


ISIS; 1I9IE1 1917 


191811919 


Table 10.—Total Imports of Hides and Skins, Calendar Years 1891-192 


Quantity! Value Quantity! Value Quantity] Value 

Meee oe (1,000 (1,000 Year (1,000 (1.000 Year (1,000 1,000 

8 pounds) | dollars) | pounds) | dollars) pounds) | dollars) 

ee S| Les : 2 2 

1891-1895 ____| } 283, 517 7p Md | Oh) I 424, 877 81, 45° O19 Seas sae 744, 836 306, 510 
1896-1900___.| 252, 717 9580671) 1012. oe: = 615, 105 121, 169 11920 sae 510, 240 243, 878 
1901-1905....| 321,266 | 59,521 || 1913_________ 497,879 | 105,893 || 1921.________ 348,047 | 67, 561 
1906-1910_...) 423, 181 Bly (O41 1Ol4 esse oe 556, 195 LD B20NVIGQ0 oe ee : 651, 178 107, 039 
1911-1915__..| 548, 065 HOO 645: ||, L015 = = ts 646, 271 127, 389_|| 1923 sas. 531, 576 118, 917 
1916-1920_._.| 594, 869 2068, L584 OIG =. Ee 727, 310 172, 603" |) 1924. - 2228, 356, 552 75, 052 
1921-1925_.._| 429, 956 06,0660) 19172. =. 25 631, 066 209,730) ||| 1925-2222 362, 432 96, 764 
TOTS anes 361,891 | 108, 044 |) 1926________- 368, 578 | 96, 811 


1 Year 1895 only. 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 11.—Imports of Hides and Skins into the United States, by Classes 


Quantity (in thousands of pounds) Value (in thousands of dollars) 
Yearly average or Ze ee ee ae re 7 Sars 
year ! Garis Wc etaueheepey Goat yxy Cattle’ ie CM eheep 1 Beats) yn 
hides | 22 fe nt other || hides a : Ja other 
kip lamb kid | kip Jamb kid 
282, 882 | 77,958 | 66,980 | 86, 242 | 34,023 || 49, 864 | 20, 242 | 11, 464 | 21, 538 6, 537 
_| 335, 709 | 39,903 | 81,152 | 93, 871 | 44, 285 |} 90,625 | 17,100 | 28, 884 | 59, 988 11, 555 
_| 229, 808 | 44,416 | 61, 247 | 72,760 | 21,726 || 33, 592 | 10,560 | 15, 220 | 29, 629 4, 065 
.| 275, 325 | 35,132 | 82,749 | 80,205 | 36,829 || 85,475 | 19, 251 | 38,225 | 88, 640 12, 286 
180, 186 | 47,938 | 45, 854 | 63,126 | 10,943 |) 23, 259 | 10, 363 8, 014 | 28, 871 2, 053 
324,475 | 55,521 | 64,571 | 80,938 | 25,667 || 47,098 | 11,910 | 11,004 | 32,818 4, 208 
291, 969 | 48, 698 | 76,109 | 85, 853 | 28, 947 || 46,605 | 11,370 | 17, 587 | 37, 730 5, 626 
185, 614 | 41,112 | 58,047 | 52, 234 | 19,545 || 24,304 | 10,559 | 16,039 | 20, 529 3, 622 
166, 793 | 28, 812 | 61,650 | 81, 648 | 23, 529 || 26,695 | 8, 599 | 23, 459 | 33, 196 4,814 
150, 419 | 45,195 | 59,188 | 87,605 | 26,171 || 22,103 | 11, 588 | 18, 795 | 39, 084 5, 242 
1 All figures calendar years. 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Imports of leather registered a further large increase in 1926, and 
were valued at $28,622,334, as compared with $22,412,000 in 1925, 
nearly four times the value of the average pre-war imports. Imports 
of all important classes of leather increased measurably. The increase 
of calf and kip and goat and kid uppers was especially significant. 
Increased imports from Germany played an important part in the 
total increase in leather imports. 


Table 12.—Imports of Principal Kinds of Hides and Skins, by Principal Countries 


of Origin 
Quantity (1,000) Value (1,000 Quantity (1,000 | Value (1,000 
pounds) dollars) || pounds) dollars) 
Kind and country | Kind and country 
1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 
Cattle hides__|166, 793 |150, 419 26,695 | 22, 102 || Sheep and 
lamb skins | 61,650 | 59,188 28,459 | 18, 795 
2,277 768 452 
37,217 | 4,891 | 4,331 || United Kingdom __| 11,206 | 8,743 | 4,455 | 3,192 
686 217 85 || Argentina__._.___- 10,148 | 10,011 | 3, 625 2, 812 
363 496 60e | Brazile ees sss oe 2,263 | 2,178 | 1,123 1, 092 
78, 471 |15,195 | 12,237 || Uruguay_-_-_---.--_- 1,315 | 3,142 464 845 
Brazos ces cenens 3, 560 525 306 65,|), Australian... 2922 3,513 | 2,708 | 1,044 555 
Colombia_-...----| 6,646 | 4,995 | 1,308 959 || New Zealand-__-._- 15,017 | 16,912 | 6,272 | 5,032 
Uruguay 225.--<s-s 2,210 | 7,180 397 | 1,182 || British South 
Africans 53 ck-: N 2ifal| ott L 892 | 1,052 
Kip and calf 
skins] 28,812 | 45,195 | 8,599 | 11, 588 Goat and kid 
: skins. =.= 81, 648 | 87,605 |38, 196 | 89, 084 
Prance ss 5 ee eeeee 3,947 | 5,472 | 1,233 | 1,505 
Germany2-<5.-.5.- 543 | 5,397 225 1; 554 Snaing 242 2, 253 2,917 | 1,771 2, 224 
Tally 2 occas tees 95 | 1,262 27 324 || United Kingdom__} 2, 187 1, 380 | 1,037 837 
SatVisit oe oeentecw! 1, 301 1, 892 548 828 || Mexico............| 4,579 )|- 4,666 | 1,905 1, 806 
Sweden asso. ose 2,016 | 3,591 615 916 || Argentina. -...._-- 4,975 | 3,908 | 1,792 | 1,359 
Switzerland --__.-- 885 | 2,006 280 580 | Brazile oan 3,903 | 4,115 | 2,524 2, 539 
Oanadas--..-es-s- 7,295 | 9,146 | 1,420 1, 539 || British India_--_-_-_- 31,798 | 36,899 |11,091 | 14, 100 
Wragusy.-2-<ee2-2 212 6 61 2)|\| China ses 2o2 25 2852}! 29, 475.1) 12,453i5)45 00016: 020 
British India - ----- 159 24 41 6 || Dutch East Indies_| 1,716 | 2,279 | 1,163 | 1,885 
British Africa_____- 3,546 | 2,016 | 1,106 647 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


LEATHER MANUFACTURES 


SUMMARY.— Production of shoes in 1926 amounted to about 324,500,000 
pairs, which was larger than in the two preceding years but was considerably 
less than the record production of 1923. The output of women’s shoes was 5 
per cent greater than in 1925, while production of canvas, satin, and other 
fabric shoes was much reduced. Prices of boots and shoes remained practically 
unchanged throughout 1926, averaging about the same as in the three preceding 
years: 

Exports of leather manufactured goods were valued at $18,528,000 in 1926, 
which was 10 per cent less than in 1925 and was also smaller than in any other 
recent year except 1922. Exports of footwear decreased about 15 per cent and 
glove exports were only about one-half as large as in 1925, whereas exports of 
practically all other types of leather manufactures increased during the year. 


POSITION OF THE INDUSTRY 


The census of manufactures shows that the total value of prod- 
ucts of the leather industries group was $1,768,000,000 in 1925 of 
which the value of leather manufactured products was $1,306,000,000. 
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Of the manufactured products the boot and shoe industry represented 
the major portion or 70.8 per cent; boot and shoe cut stock and 
findings, not made in boot and shoe factories, 10.4 per cent; trunks, 
suitcases, and bags, 4.7 per cent; pocketbooks, purses, and card- 
cases, 3.3 per cent; gloves and mittens, leather, 2.8 per cent; belting, 
leather, 2.4 per cent; saddlery and harness, 2.3 per cent; and leather 
goods not elsewhere specified, the balance of over 3 per cent in 1925. 

As compared with the 1923 census statistics, a slight decrease is 
noted in the value of products of all branches except boot and shoe 
findings, which showed an increase of 8 per cent, and pocketbooks, 
purses, and cardcases, which increased almost one-third. 


Table 18.—Leather Manufactures: Totals and Selected Individual Industries 


© jae of (added b 
| | ost of | Value of | added by 
Estab-| age Primary Wages materials; products | manufac- 
Year lish- (aotaee horse- ture 
| ments number) power 
In thousands of dollars 
LQ A) Re een a Re PE | 6,017 | 251,124 | 139,460 | 137,443 | 468,890 | 737,393 268, 503 
1G I ee ee ne ae eee wees 5, 717 276, 886 164, 776 275, 248 |1, 067, 285 |1, 681, 639 614, 354 
LOZ IMMER. 3 VOR POS eet 4,205 | 231,116 (Q) 256, 671 | 656, 673 |1, 160, 821 504, 148 
TOZ3- Ss Rae es se ME Rompe” ee’ 4, 271 284, 842 182, 811 314, 846 761, 595 |1, 391, 187 629, 592 
teens Set at te place foc sy tet ives og ines 3, Woe 262, 245 191, 081 289, 484 708, 489 |1, 305, 567 597, 078 
1914 
Belting, leather. ses ote cece 151 2,951 7, 385 2, 070 15, 480 23, 036 7, 556 
Saddlery and harness___..__.____- 2/551 12, 969 10, 362 7, 996 33, 086 53, 559 20, 473 
Trunks, suitcases, and bags______- . 561 9,911 7, 510 5, 540 13, 626 26, 472 12, 846 
1923 
Belting sleathers= 22-45 sss2e-- 8 169 3, 160 9, 075 3, 895 24, 569 37, 723 13, 154 
Saddlery and harmess____________ 472 6, 617 7,761 6, 916 24, 460 42,113 17, 653 
Trunks, suitcases, and bags____-_- 505 11, 441 7, 269 13, 520 32, 837 63, 023 30, 186 
1925 
Belting weather aeseesae se saae as 168 2, 644 6, 889 3, 505 18, 868 31, 811 12, 943 
Boot and shoe cut stock, not | 

made in boot and shoe factories_ 244 7, 197 7, 859 7,978 65, 646 84, 220 18, 574 
Boot and shoe findings, not made | 

in boot and shoe factories____-_-_- 326 | 8, 605 15, 419 | 9, 695 29, 248 52, 064 22, 816 
Boots and shoes, other than rub- | | 

PY ere cere I ea ne RE See 1, 460 206, 992 139, 569 | 225, 788 481, 632 | 925, 383 443, 751 
Gloves and mittens, leather_______ 247 8.378 3, 852 | 7, 814 20, 021 37, 164 17, 143 
Pocketbooks, purses, and card- 

CBSOS 2 FF eet td Be 190 | 6, 826 1,356 | 9, 022 22, 442 43, 105 20, 663 
Saddlery and harness___.__-__-_-- 258 | 4, 570 5, 021 5, 060 18, 776 30, 084 11, 308 
Trunks, suitcases, and bags_____-- 475 10, 348 7, 893 13, 226 31, 382 61, 224 29, 842 
Leather goods, n. 6. S_.--_..------ 364 6, 685 3, 223 | 7, 396 20, 474 40, 512 20, 038 
Blackings; stains, and dressings___ 171 1, 869 2, 659 2, 165 9, 733 25, 055 15, 322 


1 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY 
Census Statistics of the Industry. 


The boot and shoe industry, according to the biennial census, 
produced in 1925 in 1,460 establishments footwear and other products 
valued at over $925,000,000. The number of pairs manufactured 
amounted to 323,553,000. The combined output of four States, 
Massachusetts, New York, Missouri, and Illinois, constituted 67 per 
cent of the total. The leading cities in the industry are New York, 
St. Louis, Brockton, Milwaukee, Boston, Chicago, Lynn, Manchester, 
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Rochester, Auburn, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Columbus, and Marl- 
boro, each of which produced shoes valued at over $10,000,000 in 


1925. 
Table 14.—Boot and Shoe Industry 


Wage- My 
Estab- Primary 2 Value added 
Year lish- Grerene horse- W ages Spe nie by manufac- 
ments number) power ture 
= = ee = [eee = 
1809 Saree 1, 599 141, 830 49, 444 $58, 440, 883 | $168, 632, 654 | $258, 969, 580 $90, 336, 926 
W009) soae oe aa 1, 343 185, 116 85, 896 92,359,152 | 277,467,743 | 442, 630, 726 165, 162, 983 
OLA SE. tte ES 1, 355 191, 555 95, 966 105, 695, 404 | 310,356,586 | 501, 760, 458 191, 403, 872 
HONG aot or ee, 1,449 | 211,049 115,886 | 210,734,610 | 715,269,315 |1, 155, 041, 436 439, 772, 121 
LODTS Seg s ass ou 1, 505 183, 502 1 204, 954,095 | 478,432,445 | 867, 475, 896 389, 043, 451 
LOS he weer esn os 1,606 | 225, 216 128, 550 250, 345,922 | 527, 456, 868 |1, 000, 078, 022 472, 621, 154 
192622 Jaeeee ce ses 1,460 | 206, 992 139, 569 | 225, 787, 981 481, 631,964 | 925, 383, 422 443, 751, 458 


1 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Massachusetts, with 537 establishments, produced footwear valued 
at about $241,000,000; New York with 334 establishments had an 
output valued at $191,000,000; and Missouri with-68 establishments 
had an output valued at $124,000,000; Illinois, Wisconsin, New 
Hampshire, and Ohio ranked next in importance among the States, 
each having an output valued at more than $50,000,000. 


Chart IV.—PRODUCTION OF FOOTWEAR (OTHER THAN LEATHER) 


MILLIONS OF PAIRS 
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Production. 

The United States, in 1926, manufactured 324,514,000 pairs of 
footwear (other than rubber) an increase of one-third of 1 per cent 
over 1925 and of 11 per cent over 1914 production. The increase over 
1925 production was shared by men’s, boys’ and youths’, women’s, and 
miscellaneous footwear. The principal increase was in the number of 
pairs of women’s shoes manufactured, which was 110,447,000 in 1926, 
as compared with 104,782,000 pairs in 1925. The most noticeable 
decrease was in the quantity of canvas, satin, and other fabric shoes 
manufactured; the output in 1926 was 4,790,000 pairs, and in 1925, 
8,564,000 pairs. Of the total production, women’s shoes constituted 
34 per cent and men’s shoes, 26.7 per cent, as compared respectively 
with 32.4 and 26.8 per cent in 1925. 
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The peak months of 1926, September and October, with respective 
outputs of 31,673,000 and 31,662,000 pairs, were followed by a decline, 
customary at this season, to 25,415,000 pairs in December. 


Table 15.—Production, Exports, and Imports of Footwear (Other Than Rubber) 


(Thousands of pairs] 


Item 1914 1919 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


Production; totalee= esse 292, 666 |331, 225 )286, 771 323, 876 |351, 114 (313, 230 |328, 553 | $24, 514 
Mens 2. Rio ceetee no ent ast tase ole a 98,031 | 95,017 | 69,458 | 89, 984 |100, 283 | 84, 663 | 86,546 | 86, 644 
Boys’ andsyouths:- ease se = oa 2 22, 896 | 26, 504 | 18,462 | 21,632 | 22,239 | 20,274 | 21,021 | 21,111 
Women’s.....- (Biss Saat 80,916 |104, 813 |101, 474 |105, 368 |109, 676 |104, 1385 |104, 782 | 110, 447 
Misses’ and children’s_.._..-......--- 48, 322 | 48, 5388 | 35,065 | 39, 443 | 40, 136 | 35, 694 | 38,691 | 38,577 
infants! 25s so eee ee ohn ee 15, 477 | 16,669 | 17,379 | 23,939 | 27,015 | 23,823 | 24,587 | 24,041 
Adl others eee See eae ed Bee 27,024 | 39, 684 | 44,933 | 43,510 | 51,765 | 44,641 | 47,926 | 43, 694 

Athletic and sporting (leather)_-_| (‘) 586 | 5,547 | 8,448] 6,434] 5,853 | 5,914 5, 318 


Canvas and other textile fabrics_.|_ (1) 11,056 | 8,602 | 6,739 | 8,347) 6,260) 8, 564 4,790 
Not specified, including slippers_| (‘) 28, 042 | 30, 784 | 28,323 | 36, 984 | 32,528 | 33,448 | 33, 586 


Exports, total (calendar year)__-_____ 11,455 | 23,165 | 10,376 | 7,080] 9,910] 8,504 | 8,888 8, 003 
Foreign countries/- _-_-_..=.. 2-2 10, 181 | 21, 683 9,019 5, 643 7, 697 6,607 | 6,875 6, 047 
Noncontiguous territories_______- 1,274 | 1,482 | 1,357 | 1,437 | 2,213 | 1,897 | 2,013 1, 956 

SPOTS se neta ae eee eee 2 421 £62 2146 643 1,938 | 2,652 1, 985 2,355 


1 Not separately shown. ; d 
2 Boots and shoes only, slipper statistics not available; data for 1914 estimated. 


Sources: Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Table 16.—Production of Footwear (Other Than Rubber), by Months 


[Thousands of pairs] 


| { 

Month 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 1926 | Month 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
January----.--| 25,120) 30, 744) 26, 497| 26,077) 23, 874 [Jaly = 22, 686) 25, 256] 21, 389) 24, 758) 25, 052 
February .---| 24, 551) 30, 301) 26, 832) 26, 455| 25, 698 | August. --__-- | 27, 676) 30, 028) 25, 473| 28, 486) 29, 646 
Marchs-222 5 29, 350) 35, 836] 28, 864) 29, 886) 29,928 || September--_| 28, 288} 27, 555) 27,716) 29,769) 31, 674 
Aprillses ess 26, 852) 31, 868) 28, 004/ 29, 476) 26,637 || October-_-_---- 30, 366) 30,705) 30, 826) 31,056) 31, 662 
Min Vie= somes 26, 227| 30, 926) 25,240) 25,107) 23,129 || November--_| 30, 076) 26, 946) 25, 322) 24, 630) 26, 758 
June2=--- = 24, 831) 28, 273) 22, 464) 23, 449) 25, 041 | December-.--| 27, 853 22, 676) 24, 602| 24, 404) 25, 415 

| 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Price Movement. 

Table 17 shows wholesale prices of certain popular styles of men’s, 
women’s, and youths’ shoes. The prices in 1920, the peak year, 
were more than twice as high as in 1913. They fell sharply in the 
next two years and have changed but little since. The average 
price of men’s shoes ranged from 28 to 37 per cent lower in 1926 than 
in 1920, while women’s shoes were from 20 to 26 per cent cheaper. 
The price of men’s black calf, Goodyear welt bal shoes, was quoted 
about 4 per cent lower in 1926 than in 1925. Other price changes 
during the past year were very small. 
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Table 17.—Average Wholesale Prices, in Dollars per Pair, of Leather Boots and 


Shoes 
Men’s Women’s 
: Youths’ 
Black Black Tan side | Colored | Patent- 
Year calf, calf, ee leather, calf, leather, aay 
Goodyear] Goodyear lava eat Goodyear| Goodyear) McKay 
welt, welt, pare welt, welt, lace] sewed, 
blucher bal dress oxford pump 
19052 2, ar ee or $2. 57 (1) $2. 20 () (1) Q) (1) 
LOLS eh hs tee ee eee Se eee 3.11 $3.17 2. 87 $2, 24 (1) $1. 38 $1. 08, 
OO a aes ee eee 7. 60 0 7. 25 5. 08 (1) 4. 08 2.12 
ORO ES. Se BA ee ee ee 2 8.95 7. 50 8. 34 5. 84 1 4. 87 2. 34 
74 ES eee elie ce eae 7.00 4.80 6. 40 3. 56 $5, 21 4.01 1.81 
2 fo eee ee wae e eee 6. 51 4.61 5. 83 3.31 4.00 3. 60 1.47 
023 2 22 Sd es cee, Ceo ee 6. 43 4. 85 6. 00 3.35 4.13 3. 60 1.47 
NODE 2S wee csue dee eeosaees ae 6. 25 4, 88 6. 00 3. 32 4.12 3. 58 1.47 
A a ee rae i eee eS 6. 39 5.13 6. 00 3. 39 4.15 3. 60 1.47 
NOG ois osu eteee Begeteeen to 6. 40 4.92 6. 00 3.37 4.15 3. 60 21.47 
1 Data not available. 2 Figures represent the first three quarters of 1926. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


Foreign Trade. 

During 1926 the domestic output of 324,514,000 pairs of footwear 
(other than rubber) was supplemented by the importation of 
2,355,000 pairs of free and dutiable footwear. Exports amounted 
to 8,003,000 pairs, of which quantity 6,047,000 pairs were shipped 
to foreign countries (including the Philippine Islands) and 1,995,000 
pairs to Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. The average consumption 
for the continental United States was consequently about 2.7 pairs 
per capita for the year 1926. Such an average is, however, some- 
what misleading because it covers so wide a range not only of ages 
and occupations of the individuals but also of types of footwear 
manufactured and imported. 

Of the 1926 exports of leather manufactured goods, the value 
of leather footwear represented 71 per cent or $13,279,000. Com- 
pared with 1925 exports to foreign countries those of 1926 show 
a decrease of 12 per cent in quantity and 15 per cent in value. 
Shoes for men and boys constituted 43 per cent of the total number 
of pairs of footwear exported; shoes for women, 33 per cent; and 
those for children, 18 per cent. The proportion of men’s shoes was 
lower than in 1925, while those of women’s and children’s shoes 
increased. Table 19 shows the value of exports of each of the major 
classes of footwear by years since 1921. It is noteworthy that 
exports of men’s shoes have shown the greatest fluctuation during 
this period. 
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Chart V.—LEATHER FOOTWEAR: TOTAL EXPORTS, EXPORTS TO IMPORTANT 
FOREIGN MARKETS, AND SHIPMENTS TO NONCONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES 
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The dominating foreign markets in 1926 were Cuba, which took 
45.4 per cent of the total number of pairs of boots and shoes exported 
to foreign countries; Canada, 8.4 per cent; Mexico, 8 per cent; 
Panama, 4.9 per cent; Jamaica, 4.4 per cent; and the United Kingdom, 
4.4 per cent. The proportions based on value differ somewhat from 
those based on the number of pairs. Altogether, shoes were ex- 
ported to 87 foreign countries. Cuba was much the most important 
purchaser of each of the three major classes of shoes. Mexico 
ranks second in men’s and boys’ shoes; and Canada and the United 
Kingdom rank second and third, respectively, in women’s shoes. 

Table 18 shows the changes in quantity and value of United States 
exports of footwear by country of destination for 1926 as compared 
with the two previous years and 1914, and this is shown graphically 
for a few of the principal countries in Chart V. Although exports 
of shoes have declined substantially since 1914 our trade with the 
North American markets, except Canada, has been well maintained 
and there was considerable improvement in the exports to Canada 
in 1926. 
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Table 18.—Exports of Leather Footwear to Principal Foreign Countries and 
Shipments to Noncontiguous Territories 


Number (thousands of} Value (thousands of | Value in 1926 (thousands 
pairs) dollars) of dollars) 


Mis- 
cella- 
Country neous, 


19141] 1924 | 1925 | 1926 |19141| 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | and |"WOR'|g oneal ong. 


Foreign countries_-__- 10, 205] 6, 607| 6,875) 6, 047|18, 230/15, 412)15, 665/18, 279| 7,295) 4,379) 1,179) 426 


British South Africa__._____ 85} 40 24, 25) 198) 142] — 63 55| 23 iol 20 
Canada so. 2 eee ee 1,930) 348) 341] 511] 3,391) 789]  867/ 1,253) 336) 787 14) 116 
Cuba eee ee 3, 037| 3,429] 3,399] 2, 747] 3,353) 7,436] 7,151] 5,148) 3,371] 914) 827 36 
Dominican Republic______- 174 326) 403) 184| 209} 590) 714) 379) 150) 177; 41 11 
Honduras 22. 2s 117; 110) +122} 88] 239] 255) 291; 199) 89) 94) 12 4 
Jatnaica wet tees soe es 230| 131) 209) 263) 257) 212) . 329) 413] 190) 198 19 6 
INS alos Cio tee peck 569!  604| 629| 483] 1, 146] 1,785] 1,896] 1,400 883) 396] 38) 83 
Newfoundland and Labra- 

Ors tioee Java ee hee 88} 203! 144) 119} 133) 291) 231] 188) 73) 86 22 i 
Pangmas-2 oe eee ee 369) 250| 271) 298) 716; 524) 629| 690} 463) 165) 49 13 
Philippine Islands__-______- 400; 112) 173) 102} 776) 262; 416) 265) 203 37 13 12 
South America....._-_._-_- 708} 110/ 200) 257| 1,940) 281) 527| 683) 377] 204 63) 39 

Colom binsss eee sense 23} 73/ 154, 214) 42) 160) 389] 561; 289) 193 61 18 
United Kingdom__________- 583] 336] 329} 265] 1,324) 1,173} 925] 813| 214) 586 8 5 
Other countries____________- 1,915} 608} 631| 705] 4,548) 1,672| 1,626] 1,793) 923) 723) 73 74 

Noncontiguous  ter- 

Titories 1-152) 1,279] 1,897] 2,013) 1,956] 1, 835) 3,653) 3, 995] 3, 783| 1,965) 1,818 () | (8) 
(Alaska: ie eon teem 98 48 44 47| 276) 176} 151) 168} 1231 45) (%) | () 
await: as sees aes 192) 253] 263) 251] 367] 784; 823] 732) 471) 261| (%) | (3) 
POEUO AL 1COu seems aera ane 989] 1, 596] 1,706) 1, 658) 1,192) 2,693) 3, 021) 2,883) 1,371) 1,512) (@) | @) 


1 Fiscal year ended June 30. : 
2 Shipments to noncontiguous territories in 1925 are classified as men’s and boys’, women’s and children’s. 
3 Not segregated. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


The quantity of men’s and boys’ shoes exported to Cuba was 
approximately the same in 1926 and 1925 and a slight decline was 
noted in the Mexican market. Canada, however, more than 
doubled its demand, taking 150,000 pairs in 1926. Colombia also 
increased its demand for men’s and boys’ leather shoes by about 
18 per cent. 

Of the important markets for women’s shoes, Canada, Jamaica, 
and Panama showed pronounced increases in demand, while exports 
to Cuba, Mexico, and the United Kingdom decreased. 

The noncontiguous territories of the United States (not including 
the Philippine Islands) were supplied in 1926 with 789,000 pairs of 
men’s and boys’ leather boots and shoes, valued at $1,965,000 and 
1,167,000 pairs of women’s and children’s shoes, valued at $1,818,000. 
Porto Rico received about 85 per cent of these shipments. 
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Table 19.—Value of Exports, Shipments to Noncontiguous Territories, and 
Imports of Leather Manufactures and Related Articles 


(Thousands of dollars} 


1926 per 
cent 
Item 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 change 

from 1925 

EXPORTS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Total leather manufactures..._.________ 28, 764 | 16,688 | 22,244 | 19,885 | 20, 561 | 18, 528 —9.9 
Hootwenritotalteee ees te aay Cee a 24,776 | 12,671 | 17,966 | 15,413 | 15, 665 | 13, 279 —15,2 

Boots and shoes— 
IVECIS and bOVS). 2 eee a eee 16,319 | 5,923 | 10,030 | 8,363} 8,566] 7,295 —14.9 
Women’s ee ae oe Ae eee a | 5,016 5, 006 5,303 | 4,930 5,060 | 4,379 —13.4 
Childrens ee. Epil S 3,343 | 1,444 | 2,184] 1,778] 1,692] 1,179 —30.3 
Slippers________ aie BE Ent SEE 98 152 295 157 224 260 +15. 6 
Athletic and miscellaneous footwear____| (1) 146 154 185 123 166 +35. 0 
Glovegte- eer ete nee : 35 71 132 229 283 141 —50. 2 
Harness and saddlery. 4 697 278 691 738 537 573 +6.8 
Bags and suit cases____ ak) 198 260 242 293 314 +7.5 
Pocketbooks and purses__-_.------- Be) 360 260 185 239 318 +33. 0 
Belting= fer ec Ee .| 1,423 1, 639 1, 690 1, 668 1, 993 1, 996 +0.1 
Leather goods, not specified________________.. 1,833 | 1,471 | 1,245] 1,360] 1,551] 1,906 +22. 9 
Shoe findings Leen ce Rie cas ee eee },, 1,614 1, 704 1, 729 1, 552 1, 578 1, 447 —8.3 
Blackings, polishes, and stains_____________- 1, 334 Le hiy| 1, 660 1, 786 1, 826 1, 624 —11.0 
EDK Se eee een Aare aoe ees oe | (4) Q) 346 380 473 497 +5.0 
SHIPMENTS TO NONCONTIGUOUS TERRI- 
TORIES ; 
Total leather manufactures____________ 8,121 | 38,210] 5,106} 4,168 | 4,478 | 4,229 —5.4 
Boots and shoes. cs ee 2,769 | 2,834 4,594 | 3,653 | 3,995 3, 783 —5.3 
Nien’s ang Dove ese et ee ee ) (@) Q) (1) () 2,400} 1,965 —18.0 
Women’s and children’s_______.________- Q) (@) () Q) 1,595 | 1,818 +14.0 
Harness and ‘saddlery2-.20 25-2 o ose ee ne 56 54 104 93 69 45 —34.8 
Leather goods, not specified________________- | 296 322 408 422 409 401 —2.0 
Shoe findings’= pesos ek ee ee in eS) Q) (4) Q) 74 91 +23. 0 
Blackings, polishes, and stains_._.._________) Q) (1) 83 93 97 86 —11.3 
IMPORTS | 

Total leather manufactures_.__________ | 15,865 | 11,145 | 11,313 | 12,178 | 18, 854 | 17, 207 +24, 2 
Boots, shoes, and slippers 3__---_______---_-- 573 939 | 1,884 | 2,844] 2,912] 4,033 +88. 5 
Shiees (ree) eae ee Ha (S) 753 | 1,246) 1,995] 2,430] 3,381 +39. 1 
Slippers (free) __- Wy @) 98 280 302 131 321 +145. 0 
Dutiable footwear_.-______________- = ie Seek 88 358 547 351 331 —6.7 
Glovosstnet te a as ee a -| 18,090 | 7, 948 6, 882 6, 544 7, 510 8,918 +18.7 
Leather goods, not specified____.___________- | 1,702 | 2,258 |) 2,547 | 2,790) 3,432) 4,256 +24. 0 


1 Not separately shown. 
2 Included in ‘‘ Leather goods, not specified.’’ 
3 Prior to tariff act of Sept. 21, 1922, imports of slippers not separately shown. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Imports of Footwear (Other than Rubber). 

The United States during 1926 imported 1,070,000 pairs of leather 
boots and shoes (free) valued at $3,381,000; 377,000 pairs of leather 
slippers (free) valued at $321,000; and 908,000 pairs of dutiable foot- 
wear valued at $331,000. The total of 2,355,000 pairs of free and 
dutiable footwear was 19 per cent higher than in 1925, but was 
smaller than in 1924. Of the imports of leather boots and shoes, 
21.9 per cent were for men and boys; 45.3 for women; and 32.8 per 
cent for children. The proportion of men’s shoes was much smaller 
than in 1925, while that of women’s shoes showed a substantial in- 
crease. The importation of 234,000 pairs of shoes for men and 
boys was a decrease of 24 per cent as compared with the imports 
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of 1925. The principal countries of origin of the imports were 
Switzerland, Germany, United Kingdom, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Austria, and Canada. 

Imports of women’s shoes have increased from 115,000 pairs in 
1923 to 485,000 pairs in 1926. Switzerland, the leading source of 
supply, furnished 36 per cent of these 1926 importations; Czecho- 
slovakia, 27 per cent; and France, 22 percent. The United Kingdom 
furnished 68 per cent of the imports of men’s shoes, while Germany 
supplied more than one-half of the imports of children’s shoes. 
Leather slippers were furnished the United States in large quantities 
by Czechoslovakia, Turkey in Europe, Germany, and France. Of 
the duitable footwear, Japan, including Chosen, and Germany 
supplied the major portion. 


Chart VI—IMPORTS OF LEATHER FOOTWEAR 
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SHOEMAKERS’ SUPPLIES 


Shoemakers’ supplies are manufactured in many of the shoe fac- 
tories, but definite data as to quantity and value of such production 
are not available. However, in addition to this output used largely 
within the factory there were in 1925, according to the United States 
Census of Manufacturers, 326 establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture for sale of such shoe findings as shoe pegs, bows, 
clasps, stays, metal tips and heel plates, toe caps, buckles, heel caps, 
staples, counters, shanks, wooden heels, shoe trimmings, boot and 
shoe laces, and other findings for the boot and shoe trade valued at 
$52,000,000. In addition, 244 establishments produced boot and shoe 
cut stock, valued at $84,000,000, and 62 establishments produced 
lasts and related products, such as shoe-trees, shoe stretchers, and 
display forms for boots and shoes, representing a value of $9,000,000. 
The total value of shoemakers’ supplies produced in separate 
establishments was, therefore, over $145,000,000 in 1925. 

Massachusetts led in value of production for all of these three 
industries, while Missouri ranked next in importance for both cut 
stock and findings. 
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During 1926 the United States exported to foreign countries shoe 
findings valued at $1,447,000. Canada, the leading market, received 
goods valued at $550,000; and the United Kingdom, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, and Cuba were other important purchasers. The shipments to 
the noncontiguous territories were valued at $91,000, an increase of 
23 per cent over the value of the 1925 shipments. 


LEATHER BELTING INDUSTRY 


According to data collected at the latest industrial census (1925), 
168 establishments in the United States were engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of leather belting for use in the transmission of 
power, with products valued at $31,811,000, a decrease of 16 per cent 
as compared with 1923. (Table 13.) 

In 1926 the United States exported to 71 foreign countries 1,348,000 
pounds of leather belting valued at $1,996,000, a very slight increase 
over the 1925 trade. British India and China, the principal markets, 
each took over 200,000 pounds, showing increases of 30 per cent for 
British India and of 15 per cent for China. Exports to Canada and 
Cuba, on the other hand, were much smaller than in 1925. 


LEATHER GLOVES 


Production of leather gloves reached a value of $37,000,000 in 1925. 
Over half of this industry is located in the State of New York. Glov- 
ersville, N. Y., alone produced leather gloves valued at $11,500,000, 
while the outputs of Johnstown, N. Y., and of Milwaukee each 
exceeded $4,000,000. 

The domestic trade, in addition to gloves of United States manufac- 
ture, imported in 1926, 9,800,000 pairs of leather gloves of foreign 
manufacture, valued at $8,900,000. Only about 105,000 pairs: were 
formen and boys. Imports of women’s gloves from France amounted 
to $4,500,000, and imports from Germany reached a value of $3,250,- 
000. Other important sources of supply were Belgium, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, and the United Kingdom. The imports of women’s 
gloves exceeded those of 1925 by approximately 1,500,000 pairs. 
Exports of gloves are very small. 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


Production of the harness and saddlery industry in 1925 was valued 
at $30,000,000, a decrease of 29 per cent, as compared with 1923. 
This industry is widely distributed geographically, differing in this 
respect from most other types of leather manufacturing. (Table 13.) 

In 1926 the United States exported to 60 foreign countries barness 
and saddlery valued at $573,000, an increase of 7 per cent over 1925. 
Practically all of these exports were marketed in other North Ameri- 
can countries, Mexico receiving about 60 per cent of the total and 
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Cuba 20 per cent. In addition to the exports to foreign countries 
goods of this character valued at $45,000 were shipped to noncon- 
tiguous territories. 

LUGGAGE INDUSTRY 

According to the 1925 census, manufactures of trunks, bags, and 
suitcases were valued at $61,000,000, a decrease of 3 per cent as 
compared with 1923. More than one-quarter of this industry is 
concentrated in New York State and most of the remainder is located 
in Pennsylvania, [linois, Virginia, Wisconsin, New Jersey, and 
Missouri. 

During 1926 the United States exported over 27,000 trunks, 
valued at $497,000, and 127,600 leather bags and suitcases, valued 
at $314,000. Cuba and the United Kingdom were the principal 
markets for trunks, while Canada took over one-half of the bags in 
1926. 


LEATHER POCKETBOOKS, PURSES, AND CARDCASES 


The census of 1925 shows that the production of pocketbooks, 
purses, and cardcases was valued at $43,000,000, an increase of 32 
per cent over 1923. Over two-thirds of this industry is concen- 
trated in New York City. During the same year, 1925, goods 
valued at $239,286 were exported and in 1926 this trade was in- 
creased to $318,255. Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Australia, and Colom- 
bia were the principal countries of destination. 


MISCELLANEOUS LEATHER GOODS 


Exports of miscellaneous leather goods, covering a range from 
leather garments, puttees, hat sweats, belts, and razor strops, to dog 
harness and leather novelties were valued at $1,900,000 in 1926, an 
increase of 23 per cent over 1925. Articles of this character shipped 
to Canada represented 34 per cent of the total value; those to Mexico, 
11 per cent; those to Italy, 10 per cent, and those to the United 
Kingdom, 8 per cent. 


BLACKINGS, POLISHES, STAINS, AND DRESSINGS 


In 1925 there were 169 establishments in the United States en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of blackings, stains, and dress- 
ings, with an output valued at about $25,000,000, a decrease of 3.5 
per cent as compared with 1923, but an increase of 35 per cent as 
compared with 1921. Goods valued at $1,624,000 were exported 
to foreign countries, while shipments to the noncontiguous terri- 
tories reached a value of $91,000. Of the 3,393,000 pounds of shoe 
polish valued at $996,000, exported to foreign countries in 1926, 
Cuba, the leading market, received 608,000 oe Canada, 310,000 
pounds; and Egypt, 227,000 pounds. 

Other blackings and polishes found favorable markets in United 
Kingdom, Belgium, Japan, and Mexico. 


PAPER AND PRINTING 


SUMMARY.—During 1925, the most recent year for which census statistics 
are available, the total production of paper was 9,182,000 short tons, or nearly 
12 per cent more than in 1928; all classes shared in the increase, except 
hanging paper, which showed a decrease of 5 per cent. The output of news- 
print, which in 1925 was 1,530,000 tons, increased in 1926 to 1,678,000 tons, 
according to the Newsprint Service Bureau. Average prices in 1926 showed 
a slight decline from the level established in 1925, newsprint alone having 
dropped 7 per cent. The total value of imports of paper base stocks, paper, 
and printed matter in 1926 was over $275,000,000, and was greater by nearly 
10 per cent than similar imports in 1925, the largest reported to that time. 
Imports of newsprint in 1926 increased by nearly 28 per cent in quantity over 
1925, while imports of pulp during the same period were nearly 5 per cent 
greater. Imports of pulpwood decreased by over 7 per cent. Exports of paper 
and paper products in 1926 increased almost 12 per cent in value as compared 
with 1925, while exports of books and other printed matter showed a gain of 
over 4 per cent. 


GENERAL POSITION AND CHARACTER 


The manufacture of pulp and paper is one of our major industries 
and includes as principal groups, according to the census of 1925, 
board, book, wrapping, newsprint, writing, tissue, building felt, and 
absorbent papers, in order of importance. The output of paperboard 
of all kinds has increased in quantity about nine times since 1900, 
and has shown a growth of 5 per cent in value since the biennial 
census of 1923. This branch of the industry is now the most im- 
portant from the point of view of tonnage. The output of book 
paper in 1925 increased 10 per cent over 1923 and that of wrapping 
paper about 9.5 per cent, while newsprint increased less than 3 per 
cent in the same period. 

Based on the preliminary data of the last census of manufactures 
(1925), the combined paper and printing industries ranked seventh 
among the 16 major groups of manufacturing industries, registering 
no change in this respect since 1923. The total value added by manu- 
facture for this group in 1925 was $2,529,450,000, or slightly over 9 per 
cent of the total for all manufacturing industries combined. Table 1 
shows the growth of both the paper and printing industries by census 
years since 1899, together with the status of the subsidiary branches 
in 1925. It should be noted that the several important industries 
classified under printing and publishing are shown in detail in Table 
10, and also that engravers’ materials and wall paper, shown as sepa- 
rate items in this table, were added to the industry in 1925. 
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Table 1.—Paper and Printing Industries 


NortEe.—The cost of materials and value of product in each group involves some duplication owing to 


the use of the product of one establishment as material for another. 


No combined totals, for the group 


as a whole, are given on account of the still greater duplication. Value added by manufacture is a net 


figure. 
Val f ded > 
Cost of alue of | added by 
Estab- mine Primary Wages | materials products maple: 
7 & fata rner, E, ure 
Industry and year lish (average horse 
ments number) power 
Thousands of dollars 
The group as a whole: 
1 26, 638 | 298,820 897, 348 140) 790) 22. oe oe See 393, 480 
37,209 | - 453, 006 | 2,039,073 | 296, 566_!-....-_._.|-...-.-.._. 875, 548 
36, 424 510, 049 | 2,346, 682 He? de ee ee Se) oo ee 5 1, 706, 631 
25,377 | 467,256 Qa CREE Om eae Be Me 3 1, 818, 193 
25, 799) | B27 O19) 2783, S200 F438, 050" oo. otc llo scenes soe 2, 227, 870 
26,,563' |  536,:766' |'3;,060; 794. |) 805,516 |2525_-2-- -|-22525- - 48 2, 529, 450 
49, 646 761, 943 20, 746 70, 530 127,326 56, 796 
88, 457 | 1, 611, 954 53, 246 | 213,181 332, 147 118, 966 
ay 1, 849, 699 135, 691 pie pty ey 
105, 294 1 127, 029 5, 992, 667, 436 1 
120, 677 | 2,178,623 | 151,477 | 573,727 | 907,347 333, 620 
123, 842 | 2,427,010 | 160,146 | 605,860 | 971, 882 366, 022 
41, 283 19, 984 13, 124 31, 281 60, 755 29, 474 
74, 630 78, 740 33, 473 93, 741 174, 681 80, 940 
90, 497 109, 692 73, 526 240, 589 rer ee 
76, 290 1 71, 537 208, 080 385, 747 177, 667 
93,866 | 124,664 | 93,544 | 280,220 524,126 | 234, 906 
Bat a ae E 93, 834 136, 982 98, 683 | 300,800 558, 529 257, 729 
tinting and publishing an 
allied industries: 
195, 260 107, 647 99,816 | 103, 654 395, 187 291, 533 
272, 092 327,103 | 195,510 | 257, 848 901, 535 643, 687 
Ege ao ele oer 1, 699, 789 1, 128, 279 
68, O81 1 407, 687 647,296 | 1,999, 915 1, 352, 619 
991:029 | 405,194 | 459,856 | 647,975 | 2,222,537 | 1,574) 562 
296, 324 458, 842 | 502,114 678, 985 | 2,482, 065 1, 808, 080 
12, 631 7, 774 7,113 9, 243 24, 920 15, 677 
17, 827 21, 276 14, 336 16, 496 48, 452 31, 956 
18, 515 26, 167 23, 986 28, 619 86, 117 57,498 
17, 591 () 31,179 31, 003 97, 466 66, 463 
ae eee oie 33, 496 118, 278 84, 782 
h Fi »o 33, 590 131, 209 97, 619 
MANUFACTURES OF PAPER, 1925 
Boxes; papers... ae 1, 229 57, 148 84, 265 57,172 | 151, 712 281, 944 130, 232 
Bags, paper, exclusive of those 
made in paper mills__________ 66 5, 585 6, 414 5, 524 29, 957 45, 978 16, 021 
Envelopes. -..-------.--- 135 9, 052 10, 288 9, 987 27, 423 51, 189 23, 766 
Labels and tags 113 5, 356 4, 808 6, 730 18, 096 28, 045 14, 950 
Paper DSbUCINS eect eee 16 1, 243 813 1, 595 2,001 13, 665 11, 664 
ee aee an Var ee a 49 1, 086 1,355 1, 084 2,436 6, 201 3, 765 
ardboard, not made in paper 
milig. ees Ht ES Re 13 978 1, 795 1, 188 38, 475 7, 288 3, 814 
Paper goods, not elsewhere i : : 
CLBSsifiod sae rene cee om een 310 35, 324 15, 403 70, 700 124, 217 53, 518 


13, 386 


1 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


PULP, PAPER, AND PAPER MANUFACTURES 


The United States ranks first by a large margin among the 
paper-producing countries of the world and is followed by Germany, 


Canada, and Great Britain. 


Complete data for 1926 are not available 


for many foreign countries, but it is estimated from various sources that 
the total paper production of the world for that year was approximately 
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19,000,000 short tons. Of this the United States alone produced and 
consumed well over one-half. 

The industry is concentrated largely in the northeastern and Lake 
States, principally because of the availability there of primary raw 
materials and water and hydroelectric power. 

One of the more recent developments of note in the industry has 
been the development of the kraft pulp and paper industry in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States where these products are being 
manufactured from the woods classed broadly as southern pine. 


PRODUCTION 


According to the census of 1925 the pulp and paper industry 
employed an average of about 124,000 wage earners and the value of 
its products was $972,000,000. There were 1,885 paper-making 
machines in the United States in 1925 and there were additional 
installations of 28 during 1926. Total machine capacity in 1925 
was 11,252,000 tons, increasing in 1926 to 12,000,000 tons, while the 
actual production was 9,182,000 tons and 10,000,000 tons, respec- 
tively. These figures indicate that the industry has been operating 
at about 82 per cent of capacity over the past two years. 

Pulpwood Consumption and Wood Pulp Production. 

The paper consumed in and exported from the United States, the 
great bulk of which is manufactured from wood, is estimated by 
the United States Forest Service to have required the consumption of 
10,965,000 cords of pulpwood in 1925 and of 12,341,000 cords in 1926. 
Of the quantity consumed during the latter year, 5,479,000 cords were 
from domestic sources and 4,973,000 cords were imported from Canada 
in the form of pulpwood, pulp, and paper products. The relative 
proportion of our paper supply derived from domestic pulpwood 
continues to decline, as may be seen from Table. 2. 


Table 2.—Source of Pulpwood Used for Paper Consumed in and Exported From 
the United States 


{Wood pulp and paper, imported or exported, converted into terms of pulpwood. In thousands of cords] 


Item 1899 | 1904 | 1909 | 1914 | 1919 | 1921 1923 | 1925 1926 


PULPWOOD CONSUMED 


TOtal soca ee aaa ee eee 2,075 | 3,397 | 4,572 | 6,071 | 7,426 | 6, 888 | 10,113 | 10,965 | 12, 341 
For: 
Domestic requirements-_-__---- 1,950 | 3,259 | 4,420 | 5,886 | 6,806 | 6,649 | 9,924 | 10,753 | 12, 129 
XDOPG setteteee eee ace res 125 138 152 185 620 239 189 212 212 
Source: 
IDOMeCStICre seen Sacaeess ono = 1,617 | 2,476 | 3,210 | 3,642 | 4,446 | 3,740; 4,637) 5,006 5,479 
Imported from Canada_-_-_--- 420 763 | 1,025 | 1,630 | 2, 741 | 2,378 | 3,859 | 4, 235 4, 973 
Otherimportss..csesseseoe = 38 158 337 799 239 COME Olin) 22k 1, 889 


72.9 | 70.2 | 60.0] 59.9} 54.3 45.8 45. 7 44.4 
22.5 | 22.4 | 26.8 | 36.9) 34.5 38. 2 38. 6 40.3 
6 


78.0 
Imports from Canada__.-_------ 20. 2 ; 
e 1.8 4 7.4 13.2 3.2 11,2 16.0 15.7 15.3 


Omer HapOrie soo. k e oae 


Source: Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. 
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Total wood pulp production in the United States in 1925, according 
to the 1925 biennial census, amounted to 3,953,000 tons as compared 
with 3,789,000 tons in 1923, an increase of nearly 4.5 per cent during 
the two-year period. The percentage of increase in production of 
mechanically ground wood and of chemical cellulose has been approx- 
imately the same since 1923. 


Chart I—NEWSPRINT PAPER: PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA, AND IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES 
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Production of Paper. 


The total production of paper in 1925 was 9,182,000 tons, the 
largest output ever reported by the industry. This was nearly 12 
per cent greater than the 1923 production and was about 70 per cent 
above the production of the year 1921 when the industry was severely 
depressed. In actual tonnage output, board ranks first, followed by 
newsprint, book, and wrapping papers. In value, the relative rank of 
these grades is as follows: Boards, book, wrapping, and newsprint. 
In the production of newsprint, the United States yielded first 
place to Canada during the second half of 1925, the output of the 
Dominion having consistently exceeded that of this country since 
that time. 
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Table 3.—Production of Paper and Wood Pulp—Census Returns 


(Quantities in thousands of tons of 2,000 pounds; values in thousands of dollars] 


Quantity Value 
Product a : ; es == 
1914 | 1919 | 1921 | 1923 | 1925 1914 1919 1921 1923 1925 
Totalipapers-24222¢ 4 22 5, 270) 6,099) 5,431) 8, 029/ 9, 182) 291, 588) 673, 049) 585, 735] 812, 509.862, 589 
Standard newsprint, in rolls and 
SHOStS Hee eee ee 1, 324| 1, 237) 1,521] 1,563} 52,948) 98, 559) 114, 315] 110, 865)106, 083 
Manging.. eee Se 9 69 57 111 105 4, 489 6, 043) 5, 949} 10, 285) 9, 506 
Poster, novel, tablet, lining, etc_ 80 35 55 84 1491| 7,273} 4,174) 4,960) 7,096 
BOO Kgs F< noth 5 rr oe 5 951 792) 1, 208] 1,328} 70,102) 142, 280) 122, 930} 169, 286/175, 525 
Cover ee eae Se ee oP te 22 16 21 24 2, 809 5, 643 4,112} 4,973) 5,806 
inchs ask wees see eet ees 325 231 377 474; 34,055) 87,741) 61,314] 89, 098/105, 474 
Wrapping (or coarse) 3.858) 827 1, 184) 1, 298) 3 51, 308/3108, 529] 103, 259) 141, 532/143, 901 
Boards wepasebosse Ss coe eae 1, 867) 1,740) 2,793] 3,281] 44,870} 124,091) 104, 346] 182, 867|192, 628 
pIsstioy ke 3 191; 186) 251] 281) 11,536) 40,696| 33,647] 44, 144) 45, 735 
Absorbent __ 13 12 16 51 1, 458} 3, 209 2, 667 8, 777| 10, 000 
Building______ 195 217 345} 4555 9,476} 17, 737 12, 842) 23, 529/444, 031 
All other ? 3 201 81 148 138) 38, 053] 8 31, 247 16, 179 97, 195} 16, 803 
Wood pulp: 
Totals 22 etc ee 2 S08\ Os OLS PLAS COI GOs SO lees OO tee eel aoe ee os [ee eel eee 
For sale or transfer______- 912) 1,100) 868) 1, 063 913) 31,678) 80,095} 63,374) 65,497) 55, 200 


1 Reported as poster only. 

2 Excludes plate, lithograph map, woodcut, etc., which was included in ‘‘ All other paper”’ for 1923 to 
avoid disclosing operations of individual establishments. Corresponding data for 1914, 1919, 1921, and 
1925 also included in ‘‘ All other paper’”’ to preserve comparability. 

3 Figures are not strictly comparable with later years, owing to the exclusion in these years of bag paper 
which was not reported separately, but, included in ‘‘All other paper”? and which since 1919 has been 
reported under ‘‘ Wrapping (or coarse) paper.”’ 

4 Not strictly comparable with earlier years owing to a change in classification. 

5 Figures include wood pulp consumed in mills in which manufactured. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Table 4.—Estimated Production of Specified Kinds of Paper 


{In thousands of short tons] 


Paper Wood pulp 
Quarter or month | ‘< . 4 Ls Nios peo 
ews- ox yrap- F A pee emi- 
Total print | board Book ping Fine other oe cal 
1924 
January—Mareh.....--------- 1, 857 369 562 302 271 97 257 478 618 
PACT DTIC sehg oe ee ee 1, 825 385 508 314 240 96 282 551 610 
July-September --_---------- 1,771 348 537 293 242 84 267 329 537 
October-December 1, 892 369 538 322 263 94 307 391 625 
1925 
Jantiary—Mareh_-=-_---_--_. r 1, 949 372 556 326 274 113 308 428 633 
April dness eee ae ee 1, 929 391 540 323 265 112 298 628 608 
July-September -----------.- 1, 941 364 592 311 270 107 296 320 588 
October-December 2, 005 403 588 324 279 117 295 433 641 
1926 
January-March-.--_----_--_- 2, 068 416 605 342 271 121 314 439 662 
April-June’ ssss22- oe | 2, 082 429 630 338 260 117 309 542 671 
July-September ------------- | 2, 064 416 652 320 267 110 299 389 657 
October-December -__---.--- 2, 062 419 598 346 276 113 311 479 682 
December, 1923 | 522 118 150 82 73 26 71 163 169 
December, 1924 617 121 171 106 88 31 101 123 199 
December, 1925 654 137 190 108 90 38 91 152 209 
December, 1926 639 135 165 118 88 37 96 147 219 


Source: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, which see for original sources and 
method of compilation. 
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Data furnished by trade associations, which do not include all 
mills, show that the combined production of paper and board in- 
creased in 1926 as compared with 1925 relatively more than in 1925 
as compared with 1924. Production was quite uniform from month 
to month and seasonal variation was small, as may be seen in Table 4- 


Newsprint. 


Monthly and annual data on the production of newsprint paper 
in both the United States and Canada are compiled by the News- 
print Service Bureau. According to these figures, there was a 
marked increase in newsprint production in both countries in 1925 
as compared with 1924, and a still greater increase in 1926. Produc- 
tion in the United States, while it had previously been but little 
higher than immediately before the war, in 1926 showed an expansion 
of about 10 per cent over 1925 and nearly 30 per cent over 1916. 
The Canadian production, most of which is shipped to the United 
States, in 1926 showed an increase of nearly 24 per cent over 1925 
and was over three times as large as in 1916. Imports into the 
United States, about 90 per cent of which are of Canadian origin, 
have also shown phenomenal growth. 


Table 5.—Newsprint: Production in United States and Canada, Total Imports 
and Exports, and Imports of United States from Canada 


(Thousands of short tons] 


Domestic | Imports |Canadian 
Calendar year produc- sas atl Be sok from produc- 
tion ! po 2h0 Canada tion 
1, 305 220 43 (?) 350 
1, 313 315 61 () 415 
1, 239 368 55 (2) 489 
1,315 468 77 (?) 608 
1, 359 559 94 (?) 686 
1, 260 596 97 581 735 
1, 375 628 110 624 803 
1, 512 730 46 679 875 
1, 225 793 Lif 657 808 
1, 448 1, 029 26 896 1, 082 
1, 485 1, 309 16 1, 108 1, 266 
1, 481 1, 357 17 1, 197 1, 353 
1, 530 1, 448 23 1, 295 1, 522 
1, 678 1, 851 19 1, 657 1, 882 


1 Figures for census years differ slightly from those reported by the Bureau of the Census. 

2 Figures for imports of newsprint paper from Canada, by calendar years, are not available prior to 
1918. However, the figures for fiscal years show that 99 per cent of the total imports of newsprint paper 
into the United States was imported from Canada in each of these years. 


co ee Service Bureau; imports and exports from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

Monthly newsprint production figures for 1925 and 1926, in Table 6, 
show in addition to the seasonal variation inherent in the industry 
a regular and generally a pronounced increase for each month as 
compared with the same months in previous years. Imports have 
also increased steadily since 1922, and in 1926 were greater in volume 
than in any previous year. Exports of newsprint, on the other hand, 
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while evidencing considerable variation from year to year, have 
decreased measurably since the close of the war. 


Table 6.—Production and Imports of Newsprint, by Months 


{In short tons] 


Production Imports 
Month 
1922 1924 1925 1926 1922 1924 1925 1926 

Total.zvessess 1, 447, 688 |1, 481, 425 /1, 530, 316 |1, 678, 669 |\1, 029, 268 |1, 357, 238 |1, 448, 425 | 1, 850, 675 
January.2=e eee 105, 808 131, 172 129, 442 140, 026 82, 482 107, 594 112, 586 126, 953 
Pebruary..-.2i22<.22 . 97, 786 119, 744 114, 268 129, 622 82, 390 103, 430 110, 942 133, 219 
Marchits? £2 saistet 3 117,507 | 119,934 | 127,835 | 145, 910 78, 031 | 121,904 | 127,918 | 158, 400 
Aprile see ence serene 111, 861 129, 614 133, 098 145, 327 77, 369 111, 944 123, 673 168, 463 
Mays? Sethe. 129, 950 135, 910 129, 463 141, 032 81, 352 113, 262 123, 457 134, 870 
Ut ees Se ey 127, 230 122, 549 128, 847 142, 166 84, 337 116, 546 126, 407 161, 817 
AJL (Sede ape Sih nS a cet 120, 839 115, 525 121, 550 140, 516 80, 337 112, 173 117, 479 153, 865 
August -_.- 117, 075 121, 339 139, 259 81, 780 109, 958 102, 741 161, 063 
117, 723 121, 594 136, 167 66, 570 107, 990 111, 188 139, 713 

130, 959 135, 662 143, 148 118, 010 114, 121 145, 088 172, 603 

119, 315 130, 589 140, 427 98, 115 113, 071 124, 861 169, 549 

121, 905 136, 681 135, 069 98, 494 125, 241 122, 085 170, 158 


Sources: Production from Newsprint Service Bureau, except for year 1922, which is from Federal Trade 
Commission; imports from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Progress in Simplification. 

Simplified practice recommendations were adopted by several gen- 
eral conferences in the paper and pulp industry during the year. 
As a result of one of these conferences a simplified practice recom- 
mendation was adopted covering stock sizes for paper for general 
printing and publishing, for book publishers, and for forms and 
letterheads. It was unanimously recommended also that all paper 
substance weights shall be stated in terms of the basic 25 by 40 
inch size. Sufficient time, however, has not elapsed to permit the 
universal acceptance of this recommendation. Grocers’ paper bags 
were reduced from 6,280 sizes and varieties to 4,700, which was 
estimated to permit a potential saving of $600,000 a year in 
paper stocks alone. The number of thicknesses of box board 
was reduced from 244 to 60 as the result of a simplified 
practice recommendation developed after several months of dis- 
cussion. In tissue paper, 34 sizes and varieties were reduced to 
9 as the result of a simplified practice program adopted by this 
industry. In addition to binder board, grades and qualities 
bond, ledger, and writing papers, and other paper products reported 
under the section on “Printing and Publishing” active work was 
under way at the end of the year toward simplification of waxed 
paper, paper boxes and cartons, salt packages, bolt and nut con- 
tainers. Blank books, wrapping paper, file folders, merchandising 
packages and envelopes, were suggested as items in need of 
simplification. 
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PRICE MOVEMENT AND MARKET CONDITIONS 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has compiled 
a series of index numbers of prices of pulp and paper based on data 
published by the Paper Trade Journal, which is a continuation of 
the series instituted by the Federal Trade Commission. As will 
be seen in Table 7, the price of mechanical ground wood pulp, which 
fell markedly in 1924 and made a partial recovery early in 1925, 
rose in April, 1926, to the level of January, 1925, and remained 
stationary until the close of the year. Prices of domestic bleach 
sulphite pulp, which advanced at the beginning of 1925 and rose 
still further in the latter part of the year, remained stable until the 
second quarter of 1926 when they declined to the lowest point 
since 1924. 


Table 7.—Index Prices of Selected Classes of Pulp and Paper 


N Book | No.1 jut Ground | Freached | wholesal 
ews- 00. 0.1 jute | z eached | wholesale 
Month ‘ print paper manila Boards * uae sulphite || price in- 
9240) pulp dex 
; -| 
BOIS January ss. ceece snes eee 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
1920: 
Sul ye ee te ee See 271.4 383. 6 294, 7 369. 2 690. 5 241.4 241.0 
October Se 301.6 397.3 336. 8 353. 8 571.4 431.0 211.0 
21; 
VORUBIV: =o ee 316. 7 287.7 189. 5 153. 8 333. 3 275.9 170.0 
JOlyet . es 248. 4 209. 0 168. 4 101.5 128. 6 189.7 141.0 
1922: 
JANUARY: 23. ee ee Sere 195. 8 180. 3 178.9 115.4 152.4 155.2 138.0 
ee ee ee ee eS 184. 4 184.9 178.9 103. 8 133. 3 137.9 155. 0 
JRURAR Yas ate ees 195.3] 1936] 1789] 1923] 200.5) 155.2 156.0 
fs vey Soe ee eee, ee oe Se 197.9 195. 2 178.9 176.9 166. 6 155. 2 151.0 
24: 
January<-. ee eee 195, 3 195. 2 178.9 161.5 190. 5 146. 6 151.0 
i ae ee ae ae Sl REE « 190, 1 196. 6 157.9 119, 2 131.0 120. 7 147.0 
Decemberss. soe Sate 190, 1 184.9 189, 5 126.9 131.0 119.0 157.0 
1925: 
VONAPY 2 B08) Sloe eee 182. 3 184.9 189. 5 134. 6 142.9 129.3 160. 0 
HU 6 ot Be See, Ee ry od 182.3 181.5 178.9 146. 2 133.3 129.3 156. 2 
UU Vase eee SE NEO ee 182.3 181.5 191. 4 133. 8 133. 3 129. 3 159.9 
Wctobers: 222. TECNICA 182. 3 181.5 189.5 133. 8 133.3 137.9 157. 6 
He December= 2 Bes tie: 182.3 181.5 189. 5 133. 8 133. 3 137.9 156. 2 
26: | 
PaviMar yer 3s. 2-225. eee 169. 3 181, 5 189.5 133.8 133. 3 137.9 156. 0 
LAUD AMS tetany ates ree en 169. 3 181. 5 189. 5 142.3 142.9 137.9 Sl 
Uy seat Pee oe ee 169. 3 181. 5 189. 5 126.9 142.9 129.3 150.7 
Octo bers oo eae eee 169. 3 181.5 189, 5 134. 6 142.9 125.9 149.7 
Decemberl= het eee= <4 ae 169. 3 181.5 189. 5 126.9 142.9 125.9 147, 2 
| t ! 


1 Based on average prices of machine finished and supercalendered book paper. 
2 Based on average prices of newsboard and chipboard. 


Sources: Newsprint index was based upon Federal Trade Commission quotations on weighted average 
contract price standard roll news, f. 0. b. mill in carload lots, to and including the second quarter, 1923; all 
other paper and pulp index numbers compiled from minimum market prices as given in the Paper Trade 
Journal in its issues nearest the 15th day of the first month of the quarter. Wholesale price index from 
United States Department of Labor. 
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Newsprint declined slightly in 1925 from the 1924 level and at 
the opening of 1926 experienced a still further drop after which it 
remained unchanged during the remainder of the year. Book paper 
prices have shown no change in level since the second quarter of 
1925 when they decreased slightly as compared with 1924. The 
demand for these grades is fairly constant and is but slightly 
affected by general economic conditions. 

Wrapping paper and board prices are more variable and are 
influenced much more strongly by the general level of business 
activity. The former, however, has experienced no change since 
the middle of 1925 when a slight drop was noted, while the latter 
has fluctuated considerably during both 1925 and 1926, principally 
in a downward direction. 

Table 8 shows the changes in the price of newsprint in 1913, and 
from 1919 to 1926 by quarterly periods. 


Table 8.—Newsprint Prices 


[Cents per pound] 


5 Yearly 

Year January April July October average 
I en ee eee ee ee oe es eee 1,92 1, 94 2. 01 1.99 1.96 
MOTD ee ee Oe cae) oe ow ste as ane 3. 68 3. 64 3. 63 3. 84 3. 74 
jh pe LOR RT a eg a SS reste eee a eee ee 4. 36 4.73 §, 21 5. 79 5.10 
(0174 Laotemer 2 iE | LF Cee (EAN Ril oe ese 6. 08 5. 41 4.77 4,19 5. 02 
ee re oe Re ee eo ek ot 3. 76 3. 57 3. 54 3. 61 3. 62 
[Me RoE EME BS BOE SEITE pil 2p Ss SP hel SR age 3.75 3. 83 3. 80 3.75 3. 78 
eee oe I ep ee et 3.75 3.75 3. 65 3. 65 3.70 
BOOS Jee eee ee eee ae Oe. see 3. 50 3. 50 3. 50 | 3. 50 3. 50 
A Re Oe eee ee ar ee ae ee ee 3. 25 3. 25 3. 25 3. 25 3. 25 


Sources: Federal Trade Commission to and including April, 1923; thereafter minimum quotations pub- 
lished in the issue of the Paper Trade Journal nearest the 15th of each month, 

Increased demand was noticeable in practically all lines during 
1925 and 1926, which was most pronounced in newsprint and to a 
somewhat lesser degree in book paper and boards. This was owing 
largely to an increase in the circulation of our daily and Sunday 
papers, combined to some extent with a growth in the actual number 
of such papers published. There was also, according to the News- 
print Service Bureau, an increase of 5 per cent in advertising space 
utilized in 1926 as compared with 1925. The demand for book paper 
showed a less pronounced growth, while box and container boards 
were in greater demand because of a growth in the use of those mater- 
ials as shipping containers. This increase is also a reflection of the 
upward trend in business and the greater movement of merchandise. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 
Imports. 

Imports of pulpwood, pulp, and paper during 1926 were valued at 
$275,471,000, an increase of nearly 10 per cent over similar imports in 
1925 and a little more than 17 per cent over 1924. Total imports of 
paper base stocks aggregated $121,527,000 in 1926 as compared with 
$118,795,000 in 1925. Of the 1926 total over 75 per cent represents 
pulp, 12 per cent pulpwood, and the remainder rags and other stocks. 
A slight decline in both quantity and value of pulpwood imports 
occurred in 1926. (Table 9.) 


Table 9.—Exports and Imports of Pulpwood, Wood Pulp, Paper, Paper Manu- 
factures, and Printed Matter 


Note.—Figures for quantity are in short tons for all items except imports of pulpwood, which is shown 
in cords. 


Quantity (short tons) Value (thousands of dollars) 
Item i | 
1923 1924 1925 1926 | 1923 1924 1925 1926 
| 13 
EXPORTS 
Total pulpwood, pulp, and 
PAHersprod ucts: ae ee. |e eee | es eee ee 46,347 47, 242) 50,664 53, 726 
Papersbase stocks ,,tOtalaes <<a en | eee eee | eee ene el ap | eae ees 3,204 4,249] 5,783 4,964 
(Woodipulp= a see cee 23, 068) 32, 098 37, 995 34,225 1,295, 2,042) 2,441 2, 084 
Pulpwood, rags, and other 
paperistock 2. --4 22 sate Sac ee lek Se ee ee es eee | seeosae as 1,999, 2,207) 3,342 2,879 
Paper, except printed matter, | 
Potal neers = le Pe ae oe Sota ee Ae ee es | ee a eee 24,046 23,065) 23,844 26, 829 
Newsprint --- 19, 259, 1,637; 1,773) 2,025 1,849 
Book paper, | | | 
free COMMOE.. -. - se okeewens ae ; 11,994 3,607 2,585) 2,496 2, 467 
Wrapping papers-ch.s2202 2 13, 374 12, 529 14, 368 16,508 2,176, 2,041) 2,173 2,234 
Writing, envelopes, and cover | 
MAVEN sees eo Sa Cee 5, 318 4, 040 4, 134 7,677; 1,962 1,500} 1,606 2,628 


Tissue, toilet, and crépe paper 4, 004| 3, 663 4, 393 4,836, 1,392 1,299} 1,563 1,728 
Bristol board and strawboard_ 29, 085 36, 010 16, 754) 20,920, 2,839, 2,877| 1,711 2,203 


Bags, boxes, and cartons----- 9, 810) 12, 028 14, 988 15,680, 1,936, 2,139) 2,485 2,457 
Vulcanized fiber, _ sheets, | 
strips, rods, and tubes. ---__ 2321 2, 066 2, 790 2,677; 1,296, 1,315) 1,664 1,590 
ANU Ob ore See aE EN ned 81 a ee | eer | eee eee 7,200) 7,536) 8,171) 9, 672 
Books and other printed matter, | 
jncwU@ing playing Cards ey 2 SS SsIE Rey e Peas re ee eee nen eee 19,007, 19,928} 21, 037| 21, 934 
IMPORTS 
Total pulpwood, pulp, and 
paper products: “sa. 520 | -- (Bee 2.8 | el ear ene ene ees 226, 517 235, 048/251, 374/275, 471 
Paperbaserstocks: totalias-ca: etal oc os, alt = cee ees | eee ee ee 101, 959 107, 314)118, 795)121, 527 
Pulpwood (cords)--:1-<.----. 1, 347, 927| 1, 279, 975] 1, 483, 231) 1, 383, 619) 13, 406, 18, 108} 15, 130} 14, 176 
Wood and other pulp--_-_.-- 1, 384, 092) 1, 525, 097} 1, 665, 992, 1, 735, 633} 74, 793) 75, 868} 81, 986] 91, 508 


Rags and other paper stock.-| 315,426) 356,030} 386,251! 334, 561) 13, 760, 18,338] 21, 679] 15, 842 


Paper, except printed matter, 


total®:. = 2. es hlec as eee es ee a od a ce | 115, 659 117, 673)119, 201/139, 537 
Standard newsprint_-.._.___- 1, 308, 843) 1, 357, 233) 1, 448, 425) 1, 850, 675) 98, 021/101, 297/108, 717/123, 982 
All other printing paper-____-- 8, 397 18, 355: 8, 305 8, 188 831) 1,126 809 827 
Wrapping paper-_.---...-..-- 44, 006 24, 825 9, 985 7,212) 3,906) 1,931 875 758 
Pulpboard and other paper 

poandso: cs = SARs 2 51, 788 54, 360 51, 526 55, 493] 2,962) 2,861) 2,659] 2, 634 
Cigarette paper_..--....__.-. 6, 097 5, 490 5, 326 4,138) 3,211) 3,028) 2,935) 2,188 
Tissue paper.._...----. Weare 1, 018) 1, 202 1, 357) 1,441 917 986) 1,164) 1,405 
ATM O¢h Ors 2s ec = See Se ee a ee | 5,811) 6,444; 7,041) 7,749 


Books'and: othersprinted smatters:|cc o- a2c = 2e| sooo nee al eee ee 8, 900} 10, 061} 13, 378] 14, 407 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Total imports of paper except printed matter aggregated $139,- 
537,000 in 1926, an increase of over 17 per cent as compared with 
1925. ‘The major portion of this increase was in newsprint. Slight 
decreases in value occurred in imports of wrapping paper, cigarette 
paper, and paper board, although the actual tonnage of board im- 
ported showed a slight increase. 

Exports. 

Our total exports of pulp and paper products in 1926 amounted in 
value to $53,726,000, an increase of nearly 6 per cent over 1925 and 
almost 12 per cent over 1924. Total paper except printed matter 
exported was valued at $26,800,000, paper base stocks at slightly 
under $5,000,000, and books and other printed matter at nearly 
$22,000,000. The largest individual items entering into our export 
trade were writing paper, envelopes, cover paper, book and surface 
coated papers, and bags, boxes, and cartons. Wrapping paper and 
boards were also of considerable importance. All of these articles 
showed marked increases in the actual tonnage exported, except 
vulcanized fiber which showed a decrease. Table 9 shows the 
quantity of our exports of wood pulp and paper for each of the past 
four years. 

Activity of Principal Foreign Countries. 

The principal pulp and paper producing countries outside the 
United States are Canada, Sweden, Germany, Norway, and Finland. 
While Canada is the most important from the tonnage point of view, 
its specialty is newsprint, most of which is exported to the United 
States as a noncompetitive product, supplying the great demand 
which can not be met by our domestic mills. Imports of newsprint 
from Canada in 1926 exceeded those of 1925 by over 360,000 tons 
and constituted approximately 90 per cent of our total newsprint 
imports. Norway, Germany, and Sweden showed large decreases in 
exports of newsprint to this country in 1926, while imports from 
Finland were larger. 

During the year conditions have been fairly stable in the northern 
European countries, with a tendency toward a slight price decrease 
in several lines of the paper business. This factor has made compe- 
tition with these countries in consuming markets difficult to meet and ~ 
has temporarily decreased the possibility of holding certain markets 
on a purely quality basis. 
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Among the outstanding features of 1926 abroad may be men- 
tioned the dissolution of the Dresden Cardboard Sales Union and 
the demand for lower prices of newsprint on the part of publishers 
in Germany. Many realignments in the British industry have been 
accomplished, including the acquisition of several large mills in 
Germany and the continued large investment of British capital in 
the paper industry in the Dominions and Colonies. 

The Finnish chemical pulp industry was notably prosperous and 
present indications point to an increase of 80,000 metric tons in 
the capacity of the mills in 1927. The Norwegian mills also have 
matured definite plans for an expansion of about 65,000 tons of 
mechanical pulp and 20,000 tons of chemical pulp capacity in 1927 
despite the unfavorable reaction in 1926 from the rapid rise in 
Norwegian exchange, the British coal strike with its consequent 
increase in fuel and transportation costs, and a labor conflict in the 
industry which began in August. 

The French newsprint industry decreased production owing to 
continued heavy imports from Germany on reparations account, 
while the Belgian industry experienced alternate periods of activity 
and depression owing to exchange fluctuations. The Italian paper 
industry has been somewhat embarrassed by the growing domestic 
pulp shortage and Italian manufacturers showed marked progress 
in the perfection of a method for making newsprint from straw 
in 1926. 
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Position and Character. 

Apart from a few minor branches, the printing and publishing 
industry includes the three main census designations of (1) newspapers 
and periodicals, (2) book and job printing, and (3) music printing 
and publishing, or publishing only. The first two are often com- 
bined in a single establishment, but it frequently happens that a firm 
devotes its activities to one branch exclusively. Some publishing 
houses do no actual printing while many printing firms are not pub- 
lishers; on the other hand, some do both. For the purpose of this 
study music printing is combined with book and job printing. The 
three major branches combined employed over 251,000 wage earners 
in 1925, an increase of 2 per cent over 1923, while the value added by 
manufacture to the raw materials used was about $1,660,000,000, a 
sum greater by 15 per cent than in 1923. The newspaper and 
periodical branch alone accounts for a value of $1,068,000,000 added 
by manufacture. Data for 1926, which is not a census year, are not 
available. A tabulated summary of the returns for census years 
since 1899 is shown in Table 10. 
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Table 10.—Printing and Publishing and Related Industries 


Value 
Cost of | Value of | added by 


‘ Estab- Bik ok Primary py peek materials | products | manufac- 
Branch of industry and year lish- (average horse- ture 
ments number) power 


Thousands of dollars 


Newspapers and periodicals: 

1899__ 15, 305 94, 604 70, 089 50, 333 50, 215 222, 984 172, 769 
19, 317 114, 375 181, 763 88, 561 129, 082 495, 906 366, 824 
17, 362 120, 381 194, 074 144, 348 300, 385 924, 153 623, 768 
10, 453 107, 534 () 174, 359 371, 124 |1, 123, 710 752, 586 
10, 267 115, 646 203, 454 196, 804 363, 480 1, 268, 502 905, 022 
10, 625 117, 001 237. 662 217, 541 379, 541 |1, 447, 661 | 1, 068, 121 


7, 006 68, 388 37, 285 33, 917 36,642 | 124, 070 87, 428 
12,295 | 113,994 | 118, 804 78, 987 97,500 | 314, 602 217, 102 
13, 249 | 123,904 | 132,110 | 142,403 | 213,191 | 612, 255 399, 064 

9,865 | 121, 955 2 182,313 | 218,155 | 704, 100 485, 945 
10.185 | 180,809 | 153,594 | 202,583 | 222,456 | 752, 854 530, 398 
10,431 | 134,271 | 170,648 | 221,292 | 230,518 | 821,977 59), 459 


RELATED INDUSTRIES 1925! 


Bookbinding and blank-book 


making=.: Pe Sesee eA oto 970 20, 836 16, 147 26, 006 24, 127 81, 600 57, 473 
Engraving, steel and copper- 

plate, and plate printing__-_-__- 368 7, 259 5, 764 10, 169 7, 628 32, 106 24, 478 
Lithographing at 331 16, 957 28, 623 27, 107 32, 171 98, 721 66, 550 


Engraving (other than steel, 
copperplate, or wood), chas- 


ing, etching, and diesinking - - 188 1, 827 1, 753. 2, 691 2170 8, 623 6, 446 
Engraving, wood-=)* 22----.-- 22 22 117 32 234 46 525 479 
Photo-engraving, not done in 

printing establishments___---- 577 9, 868 6, 735 24, 321 8, 393 58, 640 50, 248 


Stereotyping and electrotyping, | 
not done in printing establish- | 


INONUS a= eae ee oe 193 4, 283 13, 774 9, 207 4, 280 22, 361 18, 081 
Printing materials, not includ- 

ing type or printing ink_-__--_- 71 888 | 1, 981 1,379 1, 787 6, 525 4, 739 
Mypetouridine=—=.- 25... ee 18 537 1, 236 603 705 2, 451 1, 745 
Engravers’ materials______-_--- 16 177 | 921 276 1, 202 2, 014 812 
Wialltpapeticas=. 22 eres eee 49 5, 069 |~ 11, 528 5, 863 14, 999 30, 069 15, 070 


1 Figures do not include data for establishments reporting products under $5,000 in value. 
2 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
Production. 

The most recent statistics available covering the printing and 
publishing industries are for the year 1925. In the newspaper and 
periodical field the number of establishments increased by about 3.5 
per cent in 1925 as compared with 1923 and there was a marked 
growth in the primary horsepower. Changes in price levels affect 
the values of products from one census to another, but they serve 
to indicate the relative importance of the different classes of printed 
matter. The total value of the products in the newspaper and peri- 
odical class increased 14.5 per cent in 1925 as compared with 1923, 
while the value of advertising alone was over 16 per cent greater. 
(Table 11.) Subscriptions and sales also increased over 10 per cent 
as compared with 1923. Of the total value of newspapers and peri- 
odicals in 1925, about 70 per cent was received from advertising, and 
30 per cent from subscriptions and sales. The consumption of news- 
print paper in 1926 is estimated at 3,510,000 tons, an increase of 
nearly 12 per cent over 1925, while advertising space taken in 1926 
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was nearly 4 per cent greater than in 1925. An increase in the total 
number of newspapers and periodicals published is indicated in Table 
12 but this was entirely in the field of weekly and monthly journals, 
all others, including daily newspapers, showing a decrease. There 
was an increase in circulation in each class of periodical except those 
published triweekly and semiweekly. 


Table 11.—Products of the Newspaper and Periodical Branch, by Class . 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Per cent increase 
or decrease (—) 
Class 1914 1919 1921 1923 1925 
1914— | 1923- 
1925 1925 
Totalivalnehe ls Seeks 495,906 | 924,153 | 1,128,710 | 1,268, 502 | 1, 447, 661 191.9 14.1 
Newspapers and periodicals________| 418, 849 | 806, 306 | 1,005, 270 | 1, 154, 228 + 1, 321, 381 215.5 14.5 
Advertisinges oo eee eee ee 255, 421 | 528, 299 676, 987 793, 729 923,249 | 261.5 16.3 
Subscriptions and sales_______- 163, 428 | 278, 006 328, 284 360, 498 398,132 | 143.6 10.4 
Books and pamphlets and job print- 
ines; 9 Se ee Bee ee ome, 67,599 | 107, 949 112, 407 113, 059 125, 907 86.3 | —11.4 
Books and pamphlets_________- 20,357 | 34,199 27, 418 33, 490 33, 028 62. 2 —1.4 
Sheet music and books of 
INLISICMIS- ee 8s POE eee oe ae 638 1, 116 161 69 131 | —79.5 89.9 
Job printing (generally), ete.!__| 46,603 | 72, 634 84, 828 79, 500 92, 748 99. 0 16.7 
All other sproducts= 2.7 ee 9, 458 9, 898 6, 033 1215 373 | —96.1 | —69.3 
| | 


1 Ineludes ‘‘ready prints’’ (patent insides and outsides), machine composition for others, bookbinding, 
electrotyping, engraving, lithographing, etc. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Table 12.—Newspapers and Periodicals, by Class, Number, and Circulation 


Aggregate circulation per issue 


Number of periodicals (thousands) 


Class 


1914 1919 1921 1923 1925 1914 1919 1921 1923 1925 


Allkelagses_=2-||:22)\764-\))20,-489") 13; 167 | ASsO77 1S -O0] ees 22s |e ee ee 


Ae ares c , 1 32,342 |1 35,733 | 1 37, 407 


SUNG Ay Season 20, 853 | 24,512 | 25, 630 
Triweeklyso:22.- 1922 f 524 432 401 
Semiweekly_ E 1,540 | 2, 025 1, 934 
Weekly __-_ 43, 521 | 47, 861 50, 815 
Monthly__ 83,459 | 91,654 | 111, 876 
Quarterly. eae § 5: 21,745 | 22,198 | 22,840 


All other classes____- 442 388 302 326 339 | 8,923 | 5,068 | 6,962 | 7,629 8, 450 


! Includes for 1925, 164 daily publications other than newspapers, with an aggregate circulation of 633,067; 
for 1923, 43 daily publications other than newspapers, with an aggregate circulation of 262,037; and for 1921, 
9 daily publications other than newspapers, with an aggregate circulation of 36,085 per issue. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Immediately following the close of the war space in periodicals 
vecupied by advertising increased by one-third over what it had 
been prior to that time. This expansion continued in 1920, but 
there was a sharp curtailment in the following year. Since 1921 
there has been a steady growth of both magazine and newspaper 
advertising which has reflected the expansion of all American business. 
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Table 13.—Advertising Statistics 


Thousands of agate Thousands of agate 
lines lines 
Year = Year a ae 
Maga- News- Maga- News- 
zine ! paper 2 zine } paper ? 
OLA Rae? Sie: Sew Ate RED Pe 14, 688 27, 660 1, 149, 984 
LOVES See ee ee Ce eee 18, 932 17, 760 1, 039, 932 
[OLS Pes A UE (eee at 13, 764 18, 876 1, 093, 572 
LONG Bis A PEN Se Ai ag tere 16, 980 MSL ZSON| |e LORS ye nee eee enema 23, 436 1, 168, 824 
pe ly gS ee Me Se PRD Oe eel 17, 880 HO2 4052) ||) 1924 5 ee See ER ee 24, 408 1, 157, 628 
AOU Ge eee rie i Bed PT 16, 128 Sioy tel ta lah 2 A eo Leen fee 25, 128 1, 222, 992 


LOLOL ese eke eee. ees 22, 680 TOG SOS NII ZOE =e aes eens 27, 264 1, 261, 656 


1 These figures represent the number of lines of advertising carried by the €0 leading magazines as com- 
piled by Printer’s Ink. 

2 Compiled by the New York ee CREs Post from 22 identical cities. For the years 1916 to 1918 the totals 
were partially estimated. 


Foreign Trade. 

The importation of printed matter of all kinds has shown a con- 
siderable increase since 1922, items entered in 1926 having more 
than doubled in value as compared with the former year. The 
total value of such imports in 1926 was $14,407,000, an increase of 
slightly more than 8 per cent over 1925. The greater portion of 
the increase was confined to noncompetitive and duty-free articles. 

Our exports of printed matter have shown dess pronounced increases 
than our imports. Exports amounted to a value of about $22,000,000 
in 1926 as compared with $21,000,000 in 1925 and $17,000,000 in 1922 
While the value of our imports of printed matter in 1922 was less 
than half the value of our exports, this ratio has increased steadily 
and in 1926 our imports reached a value about two-thirds that of 
our exports. 

Progress in Simplification, 

Several years ago a movement was set on foot to bring about 
standardization of inquiry, purchase order, and invoice forms. The 
Railway Accounting Officers’ Association joined forces with the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents and other associations. 
Preliminary studies were made to determine the number of varia- 
tions which prevailed. The Division of Simplified Practice was 
asked to call a general conference jn 1925, at which time a simplified 
practice recommendation was adopted reducing the number of 
inquiry, purchase order, and invoice forms from thousands of varia- 
tions to three national standard forms, which was vigorously sup- 
ported by the printing industry, purchasing agents, accounting 
groups, and others. Warehouse forms were reduced from thousands 
to 15, in accordance with the unanimous action of a general confer- 
ence. A simplified practice recommendation has also been developed 
covering definite sizes for bank checks, notes, deposit slips, notices, 
etc. Preliminary work is now under way for the promotion of uni- 
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form business and professional classifications. A survey is in process 
by the Bookbinders’ Association to obtain data upon which to base 
a recommendation for simplified sizes of binder board. The division 
is cooperating with the writing-paper group in a survey of the atti- 
tude of consumers toward the standardization of grades and qualities 
of bond, ledger, and writing papers. Simplification of the excessive 
varieties of sizes and types of composition books, stationery, printed 
forms (data sheets and statistical charts), magazines, catalogues, 
department-store manifolds, newspaper stock, pamphlets, export 
bills of lading, window envelopes, contract forms, and manuscript 
paper has also been suggested. 


CHEMICALS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


PRODUCTION 
Census Statistics. 


The term ‘‘Chemical and related industries” includes a multitude 
of primary and elaborative activities. More than 20 of the indus- 
tries distinguished by the Bureau of the Census may be considered 
as falling directly within this field, and many of these make numerous 
products. Many industries outside this group proper use chemical 
processes to a large extent. Among these are the rubber, paper, oil 
refining, metallurgical, and ceramic industries, discussed elsewhere in 
this volume. Still other industries are quite dependent upon the 
products of the chemical industry; this is notably true of the textile 
industries and of agriculture. 

Prior to 1914 the more technical branches of chemical manu- 
facture were comparatively unimportant in the United States, the 
major branches then developed being naval stores, phosphate rock, 
fertilizers, sulphur, the commoner heavy chemicals, alkalies and acids, 
metallurgical by-products, and metallic earths. The United States 
was largely dependent on imports for many important chemical 
products. 

During the period of the World War, with the supplies from foreign 
countries limited for some commodities and entirely cut off for others, 
American chemists and manufacturers were forced to turn their 
attention to the manufacture of these essential commodities. Be- 
tween the years 1914 and 1919, therefore, the chemical industry 
grew rapidly. Then followed the period of general depression with 
a rather rapid recovery in 1923. From 1923 to 1925 there was still 
greater expansion with many notable changes not only in the sub- 
stitution of some commodities for others but also in the methods of 
manufacture. Each year synthetic products are being used in larger 
amounts, chiefly because of price. 

The principal statistics for the chemical and related industries as 
a group for the last five censuses are shown in Table 1. The value 
of products for the group in 1925 was $2,852,000,000 (a figure involv- 
ing some duplication owing to the use of products of one establish- 
ment as materials for another), about 8 per cent greater than the 
value for 1923 and about two and two-thirds times the figure for 
1914. The increase as compared with the pre-war year is partly 
owing to advance in prices, but the advance has been decidedly less 
conspicuous in the chemical industries than in most others. The 
average index of prices for the chemical group, as classified by the 
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Department of Labor, was in 1925 only 34 per cent above the 1913 
level, as compared with 59 per cent for all commodities. 


Table 1.—The Chemical and Related Industries ! 


Value 
7 . | Cost of Value of | added by 
Bstab- eS Primary Wages | materials | products | manu- 
Year and industry ashe lavore horse- | facture 
Be ower | | ; 
ments | number) Powe 
In thousands of dollars 
THE GROUP AS A WHOLE 
BOVE: ce cek ope eee Rp ee wt me 187, 722 733, 924 98, 597 637,421 | 1,074, 035 436, 614 
A is ee Sey eae se te aes Sake 269, 335 | 1, 047, 846 | 288,477 | 1, 623,018 | 2, 751, 316 | 1, 128, 298 
NOD. eee Sere me AE ee So 199, 363 2 210, 013 | 1, 122, 646 | 1, 960, 351 837, 705 
(O23 6 le See eee eee 254, 779 | 1, 397, 009 | 282, 350 | 1, 465, 385 | 2, 648, 987 | 1, 183, 602 
LODGE. cobs ae elt bya ty vat none 247, 173 | 1,477, 676 | 288,842 | 1, 533, 848 | 2, 852,414 | 1, 318, 566 
1925 
Baking powders and yeasts____- 49 2, 931 36, 633 4, 063 23, 376 74, 593 SIo17 
Blacking, stains, and dressings _- 171 1, 869 2, 659 2, 165 9, 733 25, 055 15, 322 
Win eat See Ree AO eee 23 176 366 185 1, 017 2, 167 1, 150 
Bone black, carbon black, and 
lamp black: 5 tees ee: ee es 66 1, 505 7, 289 1, 722 5, 655 | 14, 565 8, 910 
Oagndlesse as ee eens 20 626 922 673 2, 786 5, 114 2, 328 
Chemicals, not elsewhere speci- 
Hodes = Seer te for ae verse ee 715 55, 694 657, 867 | 80, 435 271, 646 547, 003 275, 357 
Cleaning and polishing prepara- 
POMS! Ses eee ee oe ek ee ere 299 2, 161 6, 279 2, 660 12, 707 34, 020 21, 313 
Drugs, pharmaceutical and 
toilet preparations___________- 2, 265 33, 823 58, 163 35, 917 172, 708 480, 940 308, 232 
Dyestuffs and tanning materials 125 2, 495 32, 634 2, 987 22, 763 34, 784 12, 021 
IPXplOSIVeS et a4 ee eee 103 5, 697 37, 808 trol 37, 877 69, 669 31, 792 
Hertiligersd 4... 5t2. sees 2 3 587 19, 644 152, 193 17, 743 137, 808 206, 773 68, 965 
Glue, not elsewhere specified ___ 55) By e2e 22, 807 3, 976 15, 338 25, 764 10, 426 
rece: ets des San Eh ape Me ret eel 316 5, 910 34, 707 8, 328 | 40, 509 64, 681 24, 172 
nk: 
Printing: pe Pee 2, 150 17, 041 3, 346 16, 253 34, 753 18, 500 
NWASPRCTHG 2 eee a See 524 700 596 2, 424 6, 084 3, 660 
Oils. 42.45. sa) Tes hee fe 6, 485 45, 022 9, 534 211, 327 264, 172 52, 845 
Paints and varnishes______- ‘ 25, 490 143, 111 35, 420 293, 943 470, 736 176, 793 
SalG se. tenn ee B.S a ee 6, 308 54, 647 7, 261 13, 849 34, 253 20, 404 
SOGD: oc ene et ae oe eee a p 15, 406 56, 697 18,526 | 184, 874 278, 273 93, 399 
Sulphuric, nitric, and mixed 
ACIS! 2 eka ee Beer ese 2, 196 22,120 3, 103 11, 066 23, 307 12, 241 
Turpentine and rosin 3 29, 413 3,138 | 15,190 11, 887 42, 364 30, 477 
Wood distillations=2--- = = 4, 217 17, 907 4, 305 | 15, 824 25, 283 9, 459 
GY Ola Ste Aa eee as A ee 19, 128 66, 966 22, 976 18, 478 88, 061 69, 583 


! The following industries, which are included in the census classification as allied chemical industries, 
are not included in this table: Ammunition, coke, fireworks, gas, cottonseed oil and cake, petroleum 
refining, mucilage, and liquors, malt, vinous, and distilled; but the turpentine and rosin industry, which 
is not included in the census classification, is here included. 

2 Not called for in schedule for 1921. 

3 Crop year ended Mar. 31. 

4 Made a separate industry in 1925. Included in ‘‘Chemicals not elsewhere classified’’ for 1923 and 
prior years. 

Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Table 2 shows comparative statistics for three censuses for 10 of 
the principal individual industries of the group. Each establishment 
is assigned to a given industry according to its principal product, 
although it may also incidentally make products other than those 
indicated by the industry designation. Turpentine and rosin, paints 
and varnishes, and drugs, pharmaceutical and toilet preparations 
showed particularly large increases in value of output in 1925 as 
compared with 1923, amounting to 20 per cent, 16 per cent, and 13 
per cent, respectively. The largest decrease, 13 per cent, was shown 
by chemicals but this resulted largely from lower prices. 
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Table 2.—Comparative Statistics for Major Chemical and Related Industries 


Note.—Figures do not include by-products of other establishments. 


[Values in thousands of dollars] 


Value added by manu- 


Number of wage earners Value of products ierantiye 


Industry 


1914 1923 1925 1914 1923 1925 1914 1923 1925 


Bone, carbon, and lamp- 
blacks oe = eee 339 1, 303 1, 505 1, 464 14, 600 14, 565 78 9, 305 8, 910 
Chemicals. = 3 32,311 | 74,897 | 55,694 | 158, 054 | 630,870 | 547, 003 68, 603 | 313, 969 | 275, 357 
Drugs, pharmaceutical 
and toilet preparations_| 26, 561 | 34, 830 | 33,823 | 175,452 | 427,440 | 480,940 | 103, 897 | 261, 083 | 308, 232 


Explosives..._-._.__.__- 6,306 | 6,388 | 5,697| 41,4331 75,029| 69,669 15,806 | 35,533] 31,792 
Fertilizers ae ee es 22,815 | 18,572 | 19, 644 | 153, 196 | 183, 089 | 206, 773 45, 241 55, 108 68, 965 
Paints and varnishes ___| 16, 083 | 22,818 | 25,490 | 145, 624 | 404, 134 | 470, 736 57,159 | 155, 180 | 176, 793 
SIO) eee Soe. aa en Oe eS 14,172 | 17,002 | 15,406 | 127,942 | 276, 403 | 278, 273 39,075 | 102, 857 93, 399 
Sulphuric, nitric, and | 

mixed acids___...____ 3, 064 2, 357 2, 196 15, 215 24, 405 23, 307 8, 481 12, 710 12, 241 
Turpentine and rosin 1_| 34, 817 | 34,328 | 29, 413 20, 990 35, 167 42, 364 15, 454 26, 194 30, 477 
Wood distillation_______ 3, 010 4, 123 4, 217 10, 284 29, 695 25, 283 3, 555 12, 426 9, 459 


1 Figures for 1923 and 1925 are for crop years ended Mar. 31, following years specified. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


The total values of the major groups of chemical and related com- 
modities manufactured by all concerns, regardless of the industry in 
which the individual concern may be classified, are shown in Table 3. 
As in the preceding tables, 1925 figures are preliminary and sub- 
ject to revision. Products not made for sale but for further trans- 
formation in the same establishment are not included. Some items, 
such as linseed oil, glue, and cleansing and polishing preparations, 
have been omitted because figures for different censuses are not 
comparable. The increases in 1925 as compared with 1914 in several 
of the groups represent the phenomenal growth of industries which 
received their impetus during the war. 

The development of the plastics industry illustrates the possibilities 
offered to substitute products. Some of the reductions in sales of 
chemicals in 1925 from 1923 are indicative of a growing tendency on 
the part of manufacturers to package and sell their goods under 
proprietary names, whereas formerly they sold in bulk. Insecticides, 
an important branch, is regulated by demand of agriculturists, and 
varies from year to year. The setback in the wood-distillation 
industry is owing to the increasing use of synthetic methanol. The 
value of the gases manufactured in 1925 was more than five times 
that of 1914, showing with what rapidity a large industry can be 
developed after new processes have once been evolved, production 
put on a commercial basis, and consumption assured. The higher 
processed chemicals, such as druggists’ preparations, medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations, prepared medicines, essential oils, and 
perfumery and toilet preparations, all recorded large expansions both 
over 1923 and 1914. Undoubtedly the general adoption of the use 
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of perfumery and toilet preparations is responsible for this particular 
industry expanding to more than five and one-half times its 1914 
figure. The associated publicity campaign instituted by the paint 
and varnish manufacturers has contributed to the trebling of the 
output of this industry. 


Table 3.—Value of Output of Chemicals and Certain Related Products 


Note.—Figures include both products of establishments making primarily the articles specified and 
those made as by-products by other establishments. They cover only products made for sale as such. 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Item 1914 1923 1925 1 Item 1914 1923 1925 1 
CHEMICALS RELATED PRODUCTS 
MCidSa-s- ane -| 32,837 | 82,027 | 82,613 || Druggists’preparations_| 49,376 | 78,577 | 80,921 
Nitrogenous and fixed Proprietary ‘medicines 
nitrogen compounds_-| 9,870 | 30,436} 31,410 and compounds------ 99,970 | 230,277 | 247, 294 
Sodium compounds-_-_--] 32, 626 | 111,848 | 110,096 || Perfumery and _ cos- 
Potash and potassium metics____------------ 25, 965 | 119, 237 | 147,393 
compounds-_-____------ 7, 906 6, 319 6,071 || Essential oils____.----2- 2, 565 3, 394 5, 882 
Alums, aluminum, and Natural dyestuffs and 
compounds_--=-<-2-. (2) 11,067 | 11, 581 tanning extracts__---- 21,383 | 38,866 | 36,278 
Bleaching compounds__| 5,302 | 16,729 | 17,528 || Explosives_._-.-------- 41,433 | 75,394 | 69, 669 
Coal-tar products____--| 13,492 | 121,893 | 101,711 || Fertilizers_.....-...--.- 169, 018 | 192, 968 214 809 
Pilastios 2 ee a 313,896 | 43,178 | 48,732 || Wood distillation -_---.-- 10,932 | 29,780; 25, 313 
Compressed and lique- F Paints and varnishes_--} 149,173 | 440, 565 502, 458 
fied gases... .2...-- 10,415 | 54,402 | 56,405 ||. Bone, carbon, and lamp 
Organic and inorganic Dideksta 2 Fase! 2,972 | 16,760 | 17,189 
chemicals, not else- Turpentine and rosin_-| 21,313 | 4 38,719 | 4 47, 822 
where specified_-__---- 52, 898 | 202, 595 | 203, 811 : 


1 Figures preliminary and subject to change. 

2 No comparable data. 

3 Includes ‘‘ Rayon.” | 

4 Crop year ending Mar. 31, following year specified. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Production of Selected Chemicals. 

Owing to the importance of a few commodities and industries of 
the chemical group special current production statistics are gathered 
for them, but in no instance, with the exception of certain data 
published by the Tariff Commission, are the statistics complete. 
These are summarized below for 1926. 

Coal-tar products—The Tariff Commission issues annually a 
report on coal-tar products and other synthetic organic chemicals. 
(Table 4.) The coal-tar products are divided into three groups— 
crudes, intermediates, and finished products. Inasmuch as the 
crudes and intermediates are largely used as the basis for finished 
products, the total value for the entire group involves much duplica- 
tion. The production of crude coal tar is far in excess of the needs 
of the domestic coal-tar products industry. Out of 528,000,000 
gallons produced in 1925, 192,000,000 were distilled, but only a 
part of this amount was completely refined because of the large 
demand for the partly refined products, such as motor fuel, solvents, 
and pitches. 

The total output of intermediates in 1926 was about 230,000,000 
pounds, about 9 per cent more than in 1925, and each class of the 
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finished with the exception of perfumes and phenolic resins showed 
gains. The domestic production of coal-tar dyes increased 2 per 
cent in quantity in 1926 over 1925, and sales increased 9 per cent in 
quantity but decreased 3 per cent in total value. The increase in 
volume of sales is largely the result of a slight gain in the activity of 
the textile industry. 


Table 4.—Production of Coal-Tar Chemicals 


‘(Quantities in thousands of pounds; values in thousands of dollars] 


Finished products 
Inter- Tan- 
Year medi- Photo- ning 
ates Color |graphic| Medic-| Fla- Per- | mate- 
Total | Dyes lakes | chem- | inals vors | fumes | rials 
icals and 
resins 
Production (quantity): 
pS eee ea eee Pee 231, 394 | 122,950 | 93, 668 | 13,079 343 38, 273 1,458 | 1,365 9, 764 
TODA Peraiege een aee as 186, 597 97, 730 | 68,679 | 9, 343 316 2, 968 1, 751 1, 895 12, 778 
BO26 4 te ee 210, 700 | 120, 554 | 86,345 | 11,415 327 | 3, 238 2,207 | 2,335 14, 687 
T0268 ee eee 229, 549 | 122, 694 | 87,991 | 11, 796 393 3,679 | 2,858 | 1,870] 14,107 
Sales (quantity) fi fase 
Rae ODS so aa nee os 83, 583 | 115, 298 | 86, 568 | 12, 627 321 2, 995 1, 442 1, 276 10, 069 
1O24> - £25. See see -| 76,898 | 93, 636 | 64, 961 9, 282 322 2, 688 1,692; 1,946 12, 745 
BE 1925. = ee. 86, 067 | 112, 672 | 79,303 | 11, 308 349 | 3,295 | 2,149) 2,371 13, 897 
MLODB HE Usa 252 hes 86, 895 | 120, 287 | 86, 268 | 11, 425 387 | 3,575 | 2,629 1, 678 14, 325 
Sales (value): 
bE eae ee ee 18, 916 65, 898 | 47, 223 5, 125 444} 4,720, 1,780 789 5, 817 
i 7, a ere yee 18, 164 55, 933 | 35, 013 4, 046 461 5, 178 1, 471 946 8, 818 
1005S. 22h Bye tee 19,756 | 60,811 | 37,468 | 5, 544 475 | 6,332 1,409 884 | 8, 699 
1026S. 2. ses theese ees 18,976 | 59,406 | 36,312 | 6, 023 505 6, 687 1, 482 750 7, 647 


Source: United States Tariff Commission. 


Insecticides and fungicides.—For the past four years the Bureau 
of the Census has been obtaining special reports of the production 
of arsenical insecticides. Based on the returns collected at the 
biennial censuses for 1923 and 1925, the 21 reporting companies 
represent approximately two-thirds of the industry. During the 
year ended June 30, 1926, production of these companies was consid- 
erably below that for the preceding years and amounted to 5,363,000 
pounds of calcium arsenate, 16,898,000 pounds of lead arsenate, and 
2,864,000 pounds of Paris green. 

Wood chemicals —During 1926 there was no great change in the 
wood chemical industry, production of crude methanol being 7,949,000 
gallons, and acetate of lime, 157,077,000 pounds. 

Paints and varnishes —According to the special semiannual paint 
and varnish censuses by the Bureau of the Census, the year 1926 
showed continued progress in the manufacture of varnishes, japans, 
and lacquers with a total output of 97,304,000 gallons, nearly one- 
fifth more than in 1925. Production of ready-mixed and semipaste 
paints amounting to 91,025,000 gallons, and paste paints amounting 
to 421,560,000 pounds was somewhat below the 1925 figure. How- 
ever, this decline may be owing in part to the failure of 31 establish- 
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ments to report for the last six months of the year, although these 
establishments made up 2 per cent or less of the total in the first 6/ 
months of the year. 

Progress in Simplification. 

At a revision meeting of the standing committee held in October, 
1926, the loaded paper shot shell industry further reduced its varieties 
from 1,747 to 650, the new schedule going into effect January 1, 1927. 
The agricultural insecticide and fungicide manufacturers, in con- 
junction with the consumers and distributers of their products, 
adopted a program of simplification and standardization of com- 
modities and containers. At a general conference of manufacturers, 
distributers, and consumers of metallic cartridges, a simplified practice 
recommendation was unanimously adopted reducing the combina- 
tions from 348 to 256. 

The movement begun two years ago by the paint and varnish 
industry to eliminate certain sizes of containers and to limit the 
maximum variety of colors has been attended with some progress. 
At a general conference held under the auspices of the Division of 
Simplified Practice a recommendation covering a limitation of varie- 
ties was adopted. The work is expected to be followed up with the 
hope of more definite developments. 

As a matter of trade practice, it was decided to merchandise linseed 
oil on the pound basis, and it has been suggested that this basis be 
adopted for turpentine and rosin as well. 

The simplification committee of the fertilizer industry is making 
progress in developing a tentative recommendation for the considera- 
tion of the industry, looking toward the reduction in varieties of 
brands and formule. It is expected that this movement will even- 
tually meet with unqualified success. 


MARKET CONDITIONS AND PRICE MOVEMENTS 


The complexity of the chemical field is such that any general 
statement regarding price movements is subject to many outstanding 
exceptions. None of the various group price indexes is completely 
representative of the class under review. The most comprehensive 
index is that of the Department of Labor. This (1913 prices taken 
as 100) averaged 131 in 1926, an increase over pre-war years much 
less than that for commodities in general, and a three-point decrease 
from 1925. ‘The price index of essential oils started to drop during 
the first quarter and continued falling throughout the year. This is 
largely owing to the price of peppermint oil which had been unusually 
high in the preceding year. Drugs, however, continued mounting 
each month until the index figure of 210 was reached during the last 
quarter. 
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The dye industry is always in the public eye because of its para- 
mount position as a key industry. All leading world powers appre- 
ciate the significance of establishing, maintaining, and protecting a 
well organized coal-tar chemical industry because of the immediate 
adaptability of equipment and technique to the production of war 
munitions and supplies for purposes of national defense. It is inter- 
esting therefore to note that the weighted average price of all domestic 
coal-tar dyes sold in 1926 was 10 per cent less than the average in 
1925 and that a steady decline has been registered from $1.26 per 
pound in 1917 to $0.42 in 1926. 

Prices of numerous chemicals are still subject to pressure from 
European competition favored by the determination of European 
producers to regain former markets, and the development of synthetic 
substitutes. Vigorous competition in all chemical markets of the 
world has had its reflection in this country. 


Table 5.—Price Indexes of Representative Chemicals 


| Chemi- | phar| Essential Crude. (Sulphurid medities 
- eee E and phar-| Essentia Srude |Sulphuric| modities, 
Monthly and quarterly average ois one Saar | Ge drugs? | acid, 66°!) whole- 
8 cals 2 sale 1 
|- — 
oe OT CATES SEL ONE he | itl aR ee et ts LS ra! 100 100 
ORAL 2 ont ees oes ee ee eee 101 100 100 100 100 98 
LOdy eee eee ie ee era eS ete ne kane | 169 201 213 185 100 206 
Ch) bees Sa ot <a eee ne Soe eee 200 196 265 202 112 226 
2 ee ee Re en ee | 136 129 158 134 91 147 
(P74 NEI SEN a 7. SO See eee | 124 120 131 174 SFG} 149 
fA ros Seinen te Ne beer 3. Adee er a | 131 142 135 220 73 154 
Lae a ene ae | 130 155 140 208 71 150 
DS as a ae re ge San ll aly mae oe | 134 157 174 198 70 159 
O26 ee he ee I ie a ee 131 156 170 205 73 151 
1925 
PATNA VAL CL see See oe eee ee Tee 135 155 157 215 70 161 
Vigil Stir ee eee ES ee 133 156 155 193 70 156 
Af vlbyestorsy ohiciaey es) ge eae ee et Ee ee 135 158 175 191 70 160 
October=Decomibers ssa tes ae ok 135 157 210 193 70 157 
1926 

Daiitary = lates sere ee Po 132 156 204 196 70 154 
TAT OT = Uti 6 ee ees ere Es | 131 156 174 204 73 152 
URIY=Sep teil pers 2 sees os. one oan a. 13] 155 162 207 75 150 
October=December--45 248-2. See - 2 =~ ~- 129 156 142 210 75 148 


1 Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
2 Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trade in chemicals and related products was favorable; 
exports in 1926 again exceeded all records and imports approached the 
high figure of 1923. These products as here defined include not only 
the whole of Group 8—‘‘Chemicals and allied products’’—in the 
general foreign trade statistics, but also certain oils, gums, drugs, etc., 
from Group 2, and a few other less important products. However, 
they do not cover as many branches and commodities as given in the 
production tables. Total exports were valued at $183,316,000, an 
increase of 8 per cent over 1925, and imports at $210,326,000, an 
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increase of but 1 per cent. Exports were 142 per cent and imports 
82 per cent greater than during the average pre-war year. These 
gains in both cases represent more an increase in quantities than in 
prices. Both are the result of the development of the domestic 
chemical industry, the increase in imports being due chiefly to the 
purchase by American factories of larger quantities of raw and 
partly finished materials not indigenous to this country. 

As in 1925, approximately one-half of the total value of exports 
of chemicals and related products went to five countries, the United 
Kingdom taking 17 per cent and Canada 13 per cent, followed by 
Japan, Germany, and Cuba. Exports to Cuba continued to be less 
than in the years 1923 and 1924, but those to the other four countries, 
especially to Canada and Japan, showed decided gains. Mexico 
with nearly $7,000,000, Argentina with $6,600,000, and Australia 
with $6,000,000 were other important customers. Shipments to 
Australia were more than $1,000,000 above the 1925 figure. The 
distribution of the exports by geographic regions was: 36 per cent to 
Europe, 27 per cent to North and Central America including Canada, 
12 per cent to South America, 23 per cent to the Far East, and 2 per 
cent to Africa. 

Highly processed products are relatively the more important among 
chemical exports and crude products among imports. For the most 
part exports of the crude commodities show comparatively little 
increase over pre-war figures and some show a decrease, while the 
exports of the more advanced products show marked gains in nearly 
all cases. Sodium nitrate alone accounts for one-fifth of the total 
imports in 1926, potash fertilizers for 7 per cent, shellac for 5 per cent, 
and Chinese wood oil for 4 per cent. There is somewhat less concen- 
tration in the case of exports; the largest single item, rosin, represents 
about 13 per cent of the total, and turpentine and sulphur each about 6 
per cent. The geographic distribution of the exports of most of the 
individual commodities of this group is wide. In the case of most of 
the imports, however, a single country or a very few countries 
furnish us with a large part of the total, inasmuch as the products 
are peculiarly characteristic of the country or countries of origin and 
not widely distributed throughout the world. 

Exports by Classes. 

Coal-tar products——Exportation of coal-tar chemicals is almost 
wholly a war and postwar development. Shipments abroad in: 1926 
were 31 per cent greater in value than in 1925. The improvement 
occurred in exports of crudes as an indirect result of the British coal 
strike. Benzol more than doubled in quantity and trebled in value; 
large purchases were made by England, Germany, and France. The 
quantity of coal-tar dyes exported was about the same as in 1925, 
but dropped 11 per cent in value owing to the decline in prices. As 
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Chart I—EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF CHEMICALS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 
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in other years, the Far East continued to be the main outlet for colors, 
dyes, and stains, the leading export commodities of the finished coal- 
tar products group. The share of China declined rather sharply to 
32 per cent while that of Japan advanced to 23 per cent and of India 
to 10 per cent. 

Table 6.—Exports and Imports of Chemicals and Related Products, by Groups 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Exports Imports 
Group ig AG | 
1910- - 1910- 
1914 1924 1925 1926 1914 1924 1925 1926 
Granditotal.=--= 25 see 75,690 |148, 428 |169, 781 |183, 316 115, 579 |185, 350 |207, 820 | 210, 326 
Cheniieal group (8)__._..-.-.--.--...- 45, 886 |104, 568 |116,345 124,836 | 87, 667 |120, 031 |138, 340 | 134, 735 
Coal-tar products... .--.25. 2.2.2.2 103.| 9,976 | 10,761 | 14,093 | 14,278 | 20,119 | 20, 657 | 19, 805 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
DIEPAaravigncomes sae as mnenadS 6, 801 | 17,441 | 19,768 | 19,677 | 1,788 | 4,777 | 5,730 5, 891 
Industrial chemicals___-_-________ 14,136 | 27,638 | 29,198 | 31,110 | 25, 530 | 18,227 | 22,407 | 28, 215 
Pigments, paints, and varnishes__| 6,801 | 14,326 | 18,510 | 18,887 | 2,095*| 2,823 | 3,235 3, 859 
Fertilizers and materials_____.____| 10, 735 | 16,508 | 17,299 | 20,040 | 40,727 | 66,531 | 78,072 | 69, 249 
Explosives and fuses_____- wd .-| 1,747 | 3,695 | 4,691 4, 223 740 958 | 1,104 1, 165 
SOA Mees cera te eee oe 4,354 | 7,733 | 8,036 | 8, 402 793 760 921 973 
Perfumery and toilet prepara- 
tions: Sete aa See eee es 1,209 | 7,252 | 8,083] 8,404] 1,716] 5,836) 6,214 5, 577 
Related products from other groups___| 29, 804 | 43, 860 | 53,436 | 58,480 27,912 | 65,319 | 69,480 | 75, 591 
Navalistores=2s2 ess = See | 23, 363 | 24,570 | 30,877 | 36,019 47 152 277 517 
Other gums /andiresins2=s2 es) -- 2) sees 739 933 845 | 11,878 | 28,111 | 30,474 | 33, 529 
Crude drugs and botanicals_______ 1,935 | 4,040! 2,961} 3,578 | 4,166) 7,902! 7,934 9, 221 
Hssentiatioilsun 2 eenn eee 656} 1,675 | 1,673 | 1,695| 3,355 | 5,528 | 6,345] 6,573 
Linseed and chinese-wood oils___- 308 318 355 251 2,952 | 12,159 | 12,793 | 10,123 
Sulphur seo 2s ee ee CSUN be iar eae 8) Bak a EUS Pi a RA SY lea Sl |e LS a 
Pyroxylin products:.-.._---..-___| 1,589) 3,062) 4,011 | 3,818 304 | 1,695] 1,986 2, 864 
Matches? 103. te a ae 86 187 160 103 617 2,198 2, 278 2, 163 
AS Other). ees eek pee ees TOT DL Sih) Wi Bl29 SANOL6s | 49593) oor} toe zal eek, COO 


1 Includes bones, gelatin, glue, natural dyes, casein, and waxes. 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations —The year 1926 saw a 
halt in the very noticeable ascending movement of the trade of this 
subgroup, the total of $19,677,000 worth of exports being about the 
same as the 1925 figure. Since pre-war vears, there has been a 
growing recognition of the quality of American medicinals and 
exports were nearly treble the pre-war average. Each year foreign 
sales of antitoxins, serums, and vaccines have increased and the 
distribution spread to new countries. Cuba, Mexico, Argentina, 
and Canada were the best markets in 1926. The item ‘‘all other”’ 
makes up the greater part of the total for medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations and consists chiefly of proprietary articles. These 
are sent to practically every country of the world, although England 
again stood out as the principal buyer having purchased 17 per cent 
of the total, while Cuba, Colombia, Mexico, and Canada each took 
7 per cent. 

Industrial chemicals. —In value exports of industrial chemicals in 
1926 were double the pre-war average, and about 7 per cent greater 
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than in 1925, The industrial chemical group illustrates the trend of 
chemical manufacturers and consumers toward altering their com- 
modities so as to conform with modern economic demands. The 
general tendency of many of the industrial chemicals exported has 
been slightly downward while the increase which appears in the 
total of the group has been in the ‘‘all other” class. In this class are 
included chemical specialties, packaged goods for cleaning purposes 
largely composed of sodas, compressed gases, disinfectants, insecti- 
cides, fungicides, and similar commodities both household and agri- 
cultural. In 1926 the disinfectant and insecticide commodities 
were segregated from ‘all other’ for the first time and totaled 
nearly $3,000,000. These were shipped to almost every foreign coun- 
try, although England, Cuba, Denmark, Argentina, Canada, and 
Mexico bought the largest amounts. - 

Canada, in spite of expansion of its own domestic industry, was 
again the leading consumer of our industrial chemicals, having 
purchased 28 per cent. Other important buyers were England, 
Japan, Mexico, Cuba, and Argentina. 

Pigments, paints, and varnishes.—Exports of this class in 1926 were 
greater in value than during any year since 1920, and nearly three 
times as great as before the war. This group likewise has world-wide 
distribution, but once more the United Kingdom assumed first place, 
having taken 17 per cent of the total. This position of the United 
Kingdom was owing to its large purchase of carbon black. Exports 
to Canada amounted to 15 per cent and consisted of rather large 
purchases of all classes. Cuba’s 7 per cent of the total was largely 
made up of ready-mixed paints. Other important customers were 
Argentina, Japan, Philippine Islands, and Australia. Carbon 
black accounts for one-fifth of the group total and had its best sales 
in western Europe. Zinc oxide, the most important pigment shipped 
abroad, is sold in relatively few countries, England and Canada being 
the main factors. In contrast to pigments, foreign sales of which 
are limited in distribution, paints and varnishes are shipped in 
considerable amounts to numerous countries. 

Fertilizers —Before the war American exports of fertilizers con- 
sisted chiefly of raw phosphate rock, but during recent years sulphate 
of ammonia has been the largest single item and superphosphates 
and other prepared fertilizers have become important. The sig- 
nificant feature of the 1926 export trade was the higher average unit 
value; value advanced 14 per cent while total weight declined 4 
per cent. Shipments are limited to comparatively few countries; the 
Far East affords the best outlets, especially Japan and the Netherlands 
East Indies, with lesser amounts shipped to the Philippine Islands, 
Australia, and New Zealand. For the first time British Africa 
participated in the trade, having taken exports valued at $300,000. 
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Despite keen competition from Germany, American manufacturers 
have been able to increase their exports of ammonium sulphate until 
during 1926 the total foreign sales exceeded all previous years’ 
figures, reaching 174,000 tons, valued at $9,824,000. On account of 
the growing competition in Europe from North African phosphates, 
exports of American phosphates decreased sharply in 1926, while 
superphosphates remained about the same. The really encouraging 
phase of the fertilizer trade lies in the development of the “all other” 
class which amounted to half as much again in 1926 as in 1925. The 
bulk of this class is made up of a combined ammonium-phosphate 
material for use as a fertilizer. 

Explosives —Exports of explosives show less increase over pre-war 
than most groups, and in 1926 failed to reach the previous year’s 
figures by 10 per cent. Reductions occurred in all classes. Mexico 
was the outstanding buyer. 

Soaps, perfumery, and toilet preparations.—As compared with pre- 
war years, a considerable increase appears in the exports of soaps, 
both common and fancy, and a very great growth in the exports of 
perfumery and toilet preparations. American manufacturers have 
been extending their sales into practically every country of the world. 
Every item of the soap group was exported in larger amounts in 1926 
than in 1925. American toilet preparations, particularly dentifrices, 
are found in practically every foreign country, but the English 
speaking countries buy the most. England’s large consumption of 
American dental creams together with imports of talcum powder and 
other toilet preparations, places it above all other countries with one 
quarter of the total foreign sales. Canada, Australia, and British 
Africa buy much the same kind of goods but in smaller amounts. 
South and Central American countries are also steady customers. 
Perfumery and toilet waters registered a reduction of 13 per cent in 
1926 from 1925 but all the other classes recorded increases. 

Naval stores, gums, and resins.—The gain of 16 per cent in the value 
of exports of naval stores was almost entirely owing to prices. Rosin 
-exports declined 7 per cent in quantity shipped but rose 30 per cent 
in value. Germany, England, Brazil, Japan, Argentina, and the 
Netherlands East Indies were the largest customers. Exports of 
gum spirits of turpentine changed but little in 1926 from 1925. 
Progress has been made in the use of wood rosin and wood turpentine, 
the exports of wood rosin having reached nearly $3,000,000 and those 
of wood turpentine $530,000. The quantity of naval stores exported 
is still somewhat less than before the war owing to competition 
encountered in foreign markets, notably with France. 
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Exports of Principal Products 


{All figures for quantity are reported in thousands, the unit being the pound except as otherwise specified] 


Quantity (thousands of units 


Value (thousands of dollars) 


specified) 
Article 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
peers ms 
Grand:total. value. "= 202 2c} oo | 2 aes rena | Aare) 158, 461 |148, 428 |169, 781 | 183, 316 
Chemicals and allied products (Group 
B) oes eR ree RIEL Rs halt obs oh ee Me bee | ake 116, 355 |104, 568 |116, 345 | 124, 836 
Coal-tar chemicals— 
(CRUE Seer eee ee es BE he ol Pe ee | el ee Tel eee 8) 5, 644 | 3,270] 2,716 7, 060 
Intermediates: 2 = 5-2. 2,096 | 2, 5381 1, 750 383 363 471 340 
Colors, dyes, stains | 15, 713 | 25,800 | 25,812 | 5,565 | 5,635 | 6,694 5, 950 
Other finished products___-___ 4,953 | 2,610] 4,145 | 2,480 740 707 880 744 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
8) SD OE LN (TY COSY ae ES RE Sh ee Sole aS (tit i || vee een eee 16,177 | 17,441 | 19,768 | 19,677 
Industrial chemicals— 
Acids and anhydrides— 
Sulphunicss. so 2 bees 8, 244 | 11,273 | 7,537 | 9, 224 169 180 152 174 
Ot hereetees 2 S07 ne tw 12, 327 | 12,201 | 15,608 | 16, 382 867 179 829 830 
Alcohols— 
Methanol (gallons) _-_____ 1. 430 641 408 417 1,445 687 321 312 
Other (gallons)--__.-_-__- ’ 312 454 425 4 213 387 235 
Ammonia and compounds-_--| 5,232} 3,496 | 4,521 | 4,878 958 916 871 675 
Aluminum sulphate__-______- 35, 611 | 32,024 | 41, 512 | 44, 063 506 408 506 621 
Baking powder_..____.-_____- 4,156 | 3,952) 4,026] 4,501] 1,762] 1,535] 1,533) 1,634 
Calcium compounds— 
Acotaterot lime = s- =~ == 21,951 | 23,167 | 22,038 | 18, 589 807 733 685 626 
Calcium carbide-___-____-- 8,244 | 9,668 | 4,855 | 4,534 384 428 208 184 
Bleaching powder______-- 28, 828 | 21, 602 | 27,389 | 20, 858 525 380 472 388 
Copper sulphate (bluevitriol)_| 2,291 | 2,988 | 6,139 | 4,799 130 143 286 231 
Dextrin 626 900 | 1,031 906 
Formaldehyde--_- 430 322 291 226 
Glycerin 319 238 282 192 
Potassium compounds-_-_----_- fp 3,845 | 4,310 | 3,356 506 301 399 319 
Sodium compunds— 
1,607 | 1,601) 1,528] 1,257 
730 683 775 936 
: 3,827 | 2,863] 2,996] 3,112 
Other compounds_____-__- 216, 031 1160, 990 |188, 122 |174,600 | 3,765 | 3,357) 3,054 3, 122 
All other industrial chemicals_|104, 377 |101, 438 |104, 059 |127,617 | 10,541 | 10,969 | 12,591 | 15, 228 
Pigments, paints, and varnishes— 
Mineral earth pigments_______ 28, 584 | 28, 207 | 31, 265 | 31, 955 999 824 903 1, 006 
Chemical pigments— 
Carbon, bone, and lamp- 
WIACK Sage een Oe SS 32,039 | 36,401 | 46,988 | 42,7389 | 4,905) 3,509} 3,805 3, 863 
Other chemical pigments_| 33, 605 | 26,845 | 46,077 | 52,808 | 2,762} 2,389 | 3,873 4, 120 
Ramis stainsrandenamels: eal ee EE Eee ee 6, 253 | 5,998 | 7,904 7, 857 
Varnishes (gallons)_____-_____ 966 936 | 1,107} 1,108} 1,632] 1,607| 2,025 2, 040 
Fertilizers and materials— 
Sulphate of ammonia (tons) __ 154 118 123 181 | 11,118 | 6,919 | 6,749 9, 824 
Phosphate rock (tons) ---_____ 828 819 870 749 5, 772 5, 121 5, 678 4, 440 
Othem(ons) tee: fai 22 8 118 131 149 173 | 3,904 | 4,469 | 4,872 5, 776 
Explosives and fuses— 
Smokeless powder---__----_-- 292 | 1,128 614 567 136 621 453 
iO ynantites —. 15, 160 | 16,986 | 16,221] 2,483] 2,201) 2,444] 2,331 
Reo Nepean Soke ee Be BT rata keys Sas 3 le Mawes Neko 1,360] 1,358] 1,626] 1,439 
Soap and toilet preparations— 
Soap— 
Toilet or fancy 3, 022 | 2, 401 2, 805 3, 038 
Laundry...:--. 4,701 3,814 | 4,009 4,120 
OURCr SOAP = a5 222s 8 j 1,583 | 1,518) 1,222 1, 245 
Perfumery and toilet waters_-_ 656 SOON co: eee wea, 562 410 451 391 
Talcum, other toilet powders_| 3,814] 3,229| 3,469 | 3,289] 1,672] 1,688] 1,882 12s 
Creams,rouges,andcosmetics_| 2,149 | 2,267 | 2,535 | 2,921) 1,094] 1,187); 1,331 1, 624 
Other toilet preparations____-_- 4,833 | 4,664 5,150] 5,370] 38,551 | 3,968, 4,419 4, 662 
Related productsfrom other groups____|_..___._|__------|_--------]-------- 42,106 | 48,860 | 53,436 | 68, 480 
Naval stores, gums, and resins— 
Rosini(barrels)t22 #2 3 1s 1,205 | 1,452 | 1,172) 1,094 | 11,058 | 18,755 | 18,889 | 24, 633 
Spirits of turpentine (galls.)__| 11,478 | 11,510 | 11,557 | 11,587 | 12,304 | 10,105 | 11,346 | 10, 636 
OphereuMsrelcssa- eee tase ||- -b ste sk eset ees ee 1,458 | 1,449) 1,575 1, 595 
Crude drugs and botanicals___-_-_- 6,110 | 7,890 | 5,881 | 5,102] 3,543] 4,040] 2,961 3, 578 
Essential Ollss-eo esses ee eke e 1, 275 1, 389 3, 135 1, 012 i, 675 1, 673 1, 695 
Tinseed oil - i sssk esses 2,387 | 2,487 | 2, 567 * 408 318 355 251 
Sulphur (tons) 482 632 582 | 7,216 | 7,804 | 11,154 | 11,155 
Pyroxylin in sheets, rods, tubes___| 1,940 | 2,004 2,464 | 2,345 2,347 | 2,017 | 2,087 1, 733 
Manufactures of. 2,198 | 4 922] 1,045} 1,924 2, 085 
EMIT COS: fect re ek 683 | > 225 187 160 108 
PAN Othertitece en 22 SEAELA Ds eT 7,271 | 1,618] 1,375 | 1,312 1, 016 


1 Barrel of 500 pounds. 2 Includes bones, gelatin, glue, and natural dyes, also beeswax in 1923 and 1924, 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
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Crude drugs and essential oils.—The high prices of crude drugs had 
an important effect on the exports of this group. Ginseng sales 
picked up considerably both in quantity and value, but the prices 
were so much higher in 1926 than in 1925 that the rate of increase 
in value was 58 per cent, while the quantity increased only 31 per 
cent. China is the only important consumer of this drug, and the 
bulk of the shipments is sent direct to Hong Kong. The price of 
peppermint oil, which had a phenomenal rise in 1925, declined in 
1926. The quantity shipped abroad was about the same as in 1925. 
The ‘all other essential oils’? class, comprising cedar-wood oil as 
the most important commodity, and sassafras, wintergreen, spear- 
mint, and pine oils, was in much stronger demand in 1926, with more 
than double the quantities sold abroad. Canada and England were 
the best markets. 

Imports by Classes. 

Coal-tar chemicals.—In spite of the recent large development of 
coal-tar products in this country, imports of certain classes are still 
important. The aggregate value in 1926 was nearly 40 per cent 
greater than the pre-war average, although 4 per cent below the 1925 
figure. Approximately 60 per cent of the coal-tar products group is 
composed of creosote oil used largely as a wood preservative. Eng- 
land, Belgium, and the Netherlands are the principal suppliers of 
this oil. Dyes, colors, and stains, the other important class of the 
eroup, registered a rather marked reduction—22 per cent in value 
and 14 per cent in quantity. The dye imports are largely of the 
higher-priced variety; during 1926 the price of many of them was 
lowered. Imports from Germany were reduced one-third, to 
$2,323,000, while Switzerland, second in importance and a close 
‘competitor to Germany, shipped only 4 per cent less, or $2,171,000. 
A larger amount was imported from France and England in 1926 
than in 1925. 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.—Imports of this group 
improved 3 per cent in 1926; menthol, the outstanding commodity, 
is being imported in larger quantities and at lower prices. Japan 
furnishes the bulk of this commodity, although some synthetic 
menthol is received from European countries. Most of the quinine 
imported comes from Java through the Netherlands and Japan. 

Industrial chemicals.—Certain industrial chemicals, largely for 
further elaboration by the American chemical industry are 
imported in large amounts either because of no domestic produc- 
tion or because domestic production is insufficient for the 
demand of the American industry, as in the case of glycerin. 
Imports of industrial chemicals were one-quarter more than in 1925 
and one-tenth more than before the war. However, the increase was 
confined largely to two commodities—crude iodine, which is imported 
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from Chile, and glycerin, which originates in the European manufac- 
turing countries. 

Most of the industrial chemicals imported are of European origin, 
although Canada participated to a greater extent in this trade during 
1926, having shipped rather large amounts of arsenious acid, sulphuric 
acid, sodium cyanide, calcium carbide, and cobalt oxide. Receipts 
of industrial chemicals from Belgium and the Netherlands were 
larger in 1926 than in previous years. As in 1925, there was a con- 
tinued increase in imports of synthetic methanol from Germany. 

Pigments, paints, and varnishes.—Imports of this group are com- 
paratively small, iron oxide pigments coming from Spain and the 
United Kingdom; ochers and siennas from France; zinc pigments 
from Netherlands, Belgium, and Germany; and paints from Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, and the United Kingdom. 

Fertilizers and materials.—Imports of fertilizers and materials were 
70 per cent greater in value than before the war but 11 per cent 
less than in 1925. Imports of sodium nitrate, the largest single 
item, decreased nearly one-fifth from the 1925 figure but were over 
twice as large as in pre-war years. Although in 1926 larger quanti- 
ties of synthetic nitrogen were received from European sources, 
especially Germany and Norway, in the form of calcium nitrate 
and ammonium sulphate-nitrate, the increase did not offset the loss 
in sodium nitrate, the bulk of which comes from Chile. Other 
important changes in 1926 as compared with 1925 were the 10 per 
cent loss in calcium cyanamid, the bulk of which was supplied by 
Canada, and the 19 per cent gain in muriate of potash, from Germany, 
France, and Belgium. Ammonium-sulphate imports in 1926 were 
exceptionally small. 

Soap and toilet preparations —In comparison with the exports, 
imports of soap are unimportant. The value of imports of perfumery 
and toilet preparations was more than three times as great as before 
the war, partly by reason of the large increase in consumption of 
finished articles of this group and partly on account of the growth of 
the domestic industry which requires partly finished materials from 
abroad. However, in 1926 imports were 10 per cent less than the 
large receipts of 1925. France is the outstanding factor in this trade. 
Perfume materials for use of American manufacturers make up half 
of the trade of this group. 

Gums, resins, balsams, and oils.—The increasing use of paints and 
varnishes in this country has led to greater importation of varnish 
gums and of Chinese wood oil which is particularly used for varnishes. 
Imports of lac (chiefly from India) were considerably greater in 1926, 
but owing to a decided fall in prices, values only increased 3 per cent. 
Imports of damar from Java and British Malaya, kauri from New 
Zealand, and other varnish gums from British India, Siam, Philippine 
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Table 8.—Chemicals: Imports of Principal Products 


All figures for quantity are reported in thousands, the unit being the pound except as otherwise specified] 


Quantity (thousands of units 


Value (thousands of dollars) 


specified) 
Article 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Grand ‘total, values-o.22.0 ee dIbe Semel eee ee eee ee eee 211,772 |185, 350 |207, 820 | 210, 326 
viene and allied products (Group 
atic hai an ee oe mp et 2 rae a a | 2a a | ene 121, 626 |120, 031 138, 340 | 134, 735 
» Scale Sey he 
HUGCES ocean eee 12,026 | 13,072 
Intermediatess:- Lobe eise tee 1, 098 775 
Dyes, colors, stains__.--...--- 7, 166 5, 601 
Other finished products 367 358 
Medicinal. and pharmaceutical 
preparations.-s) <¢ te he <P eS eee eee eee 5,444 | 4,777) 5,730 5, 891 
Industrial chemicals— : 
Acids and anhydrides— 
Wihite-arsénic-we2-= 2.-- 4 20, 305 | 17, 704 | 18,631 | 15, 418 1, 985 1, 591 1, 076 511 
Sulphurics- 2 22 .-| 23, 508 |}-15, 249 | 36, 383 | 55, 937 198 131 242 338 
WartaniGs--e ou soe =e 2 Ooe 2,987 | 3,580 | 1,565 642 617 702 330 
Others ...224. 5-5 9,023 | 8,482 ; 11,598 | 16, 894 919 864 1, 100 1 27 
Ammonium compounds— 
Nitrate ss3. 20 5. 22 ee sae 19, 916 8, 748 | 10,872 | 8,344 1, 298 209 542 383 
Other compounds-------- 9, 043 | 11, 728 | 18,021 | 16, 973 467 532 553 682 
Barium compounds. ---_------ 7,955 | 14,050 | 20,112 | 24,477 299 354 298 314 
Calciumicarbid ees ssas5 eke pes 15, 525 | 14,241 | 21,845 |..-----. 587 515 847 
Cobaltoxidesorti = ae -£ 259 227 287 333 512 441 546 632 
Citrate OLAINLC Sse oot se 1, 673 2, 505 3, 431 3, 371 200 257 343 339 
Glycerine. metes bak i oer tce 15, 143 | 15, 928 | 21, 292 | 38, 444 1, 508 1, 729 2, 541 6, 327 
Todineweruides.2 2. see eee PU aE Pee 246 711 S87 ecco oe 890 2, 272 
Potassium compounds— 
Py droxides-2t fkees5_ es | 10,857 | 12,657 | 12, 257 | 12,914 687 700 734 767 
Bitartrate, crude_---_---- 19, 804 | 16, 744 | 24, 666 | 25, 625 1, 512 1, 094 1, 690 1, 794 
3 oe op aaa 42,519 | 26,094 | 51,480 | 56,924 | 2,688 1, 453 2, 167 2, 203 
odium compounds— : 
Oyanide.. oe tenn e 2,658 | 2,600 2, 558 
Other compounds-_--_-_--_ 1, 050 920 rt 437 
Other industrial chemicals_ __ 3,959 | 4,950 5, 210 
Pigments, paints, and varnishes... 2,328 | 3, 235 3, 859 
Fertilizer and materials— 
Nitrogeneous— 
Sodium nitrate (tons) _-__ 892 987 1, 112 914 | 41,956 | 47,169 | 52, 531 42,781 
Other nitrogeneous (tons)- 198 191 260 230 | 8,107 7,297 | 10,621 9, 918 
Peosn hates (tons es 67 45 36 69 | 1,883 964 914 1, 662 
otash— 
Chloride, crude (tons) ___- 135 129 161 199} 4,116 | 3,972] 5,194 6, 196 
Sulphate, crude (tons) ___- 64 76 69 70 | 2,593 | 2,857 | 2,686 2, 823 
Manure salts (tons) _____- 269 226 384 316 | 2,940 | 2,218 | 3,677 3, 391 
Other potash (tons) _- 197 201 206 230 1, 369 1, 393 1, 494 1, 728 
= aes fertilizers (tons) __---_-- 36 38 39 54 949 660 956 755 
RPLOSLViOSe Sa eew ly Nie | STE a PAEe e ph Lees. Se ae ee eee 876 958 | 1,104 6 
Soap and toilet preparations— : ae 
SOsnec etre alee ots ee 5,337 | 4,872 | 5,492! 6,331 725 760 921 973 
Penney and toilet waters._| 1,458 | 1,424} 1,418 | 1,486 | 2,457 2,200] 2,092 2, 138 
Perfume materials’ ese sees |e (cess eee ael| es eeuee nanan’ 2,470 | 2,905 | 3,388}. 2,799 
Cosmetics, powders, creams, ‘ ' 7 
OUCILGie ee. Saee Stee 1, 349 1, 060 1, 155 1, 196 711 731 734 641 
Related products from other groups_-__|_...-.__|....-.-_]--------]_------- 90, 146 | 65,319 | 69,480 | 75, 591 
Naval stores, gums, and resins— : j ; 
Varnish gums and resins— 
11, 484 9,626 | 12,697 | 15, 156 1, 482 1, 088 1, 569 2, 280 
38, 447 | 24,553 | 19,918 | 31, 296 | 22,955 | 13, 139 | 10, 164 10, 515 
] : | 45, 711 | 33,691 | 41,672 | 56, 800 5, 980 5, 116 6,670 | 7,515 
ae See andsturpentime: elle saae eee acetone ee eee 170 152 277 517 
res 
Neural; erudeys esas 3,486 | 1,848] 2, oy 2,019 | 2,214 999 | 1,301 1, 158 
(CibeeX 9 (AS pase eee ate 1, 584 1,170 5 
Syntheticne sae 2, 862 1,835 | 2,944 \ 2,881 | 1,781 { or 1 oe 
Ohicles2 = aes 7,919 | 12,145 | 12, 381 4,124 3, 971 5, 986 6 204 
Balsams, crude 301 500 | 325 193| '203) 261 "181 
pans uy resins, 0. e. $.— 
Arabicz fa) s2s. cil see 9,858 | 7,307 | 7,256 | 10,268 | 1,240 762 783 1, 002 
OpneEsSes Soe. 1 sees 16, 367 8,428 | 18,197 | 22, 103 ut y 
Crude drugs and botanicals— Poul MMe ce Pe oy eats 
Cinchona bark 3, 906 779 706 906 1, 056 
Pyrethrum flowers 9,853 | 1,398 | 1,604] 1,237) 1/219 
pode TOOt cess 82,015 | 2,360 | 1,890] 1,852 2, 375 
Orbe. ibe kis ccths bes? 1 1130)748 27,893 | 4,190! 3,702! 3,940 4, 571 
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Table 8.—Chemicals: Imports of Principal Products—Continued 


Quantity (thousands of units 


specified) Value (thousands of dollars) 


Article | 


| 1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 


Related products from other groups— 


Continued. 

Essential and distilled oils___.--__|.--..--- ier ee Aes ch eee yt poe 5, 565 | 5,528 | 6,345 6, 573 
Linseed Oillree* tt OR Ss 43,097 | 13,247 | 13,607 | 15, 041 4, 214 1, 067 1, 407 1, 033 
Chinese wood oil. ___._.-.__--___- 87, 292 | 81, 588 |101, 554 | 83,004 | 13,397 | 11,092 | 11, 386 9, 090 
Cellophane, collodium, pyroxy- | | 

Tyiat OC 6G as ta eee RE 1,323 | 1,352 W645. oe eooe 1, 832 1, 695 1, 986 2, 864 
VM UGH OS = women Maen ee eee ST ae ee ee | 1,511 | 2,198] 2,278 2, 163 
All ophenstie Sees. eee Ee ee 253, 848 177,991 186, 389 |224, 879 | 11, 698 7, 575 7, 392 10, 600 


1 Includes bones, gelatin, glue, dyeing materials, casein, and waxes, 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Islands, and Belgian Congo, were also larger in 1926. In the camphor 
trade an interesting development is the greater use of synthetic 
camphor from Germany to replace the natural imported from Japan. 

Crude drugs and botanicals —Imports of crude drugs and botanicals 
show a slightly higher average unit value in 1926 than in 1925. 
The increased use of household sprays for combating insects has led 
to a marked growth in imports of pyrethrum flowers coming chiefly 
from Japan, Italy, and Jugoslavia. Imports of licorice root, while 
much larger in 1926 than in the preceding two years, were still decidedly 
below the pre-war average in quantity; this comes from Asia Minor. 
Cinchona bark originates in the Netherlands East Indies, but is 
reshipped from the Netherlands. 

Essential oils —With the growth of the domestic flavoring, medici- 
nal, perfumery, and toilet preparations industries, imports of essential 
oils have increased and their 1926 value was nearly twice as large as 
before the war, although only 4 per cent above the 1925 figure. In 
this group the substitution of the synthetic commodity for the natural 
and the reduction of prices to meet competition continued to be 
evident. This was especially true in the case of citronella and lemon- 
grass oils from Java and Ceylon, values of which dropped 30 per cent 
while quantities were about the same as in 1925. Geranium oil, 
which like other flower oils comes mainly from France and Algeria, 
decreased markedly in value, although imported in larger quantities. 

Italy supplies the major portion of the imports of citrus oils. In 
1926 the import price of lemon oil about doubled that of 1925, not- 
withstanding the greater activity on the part of domestic producers. 
American firms are not yet producing in sufficient quantities to 
supply the increased consumption of the oil by manufacturers of 
food-flavoring extracts, soft drinks and beverages, pharmaceuticals, 
and other products. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 
RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION 


SUMMARY.— Railway freight traffic was greater during 1926 than ever before. 
Economy and efficiency have marked the operation of the railways since 1922 
and were clearly in evidence during the past year. Traffic measured in revenue 
ton-miles of Class I roads exceeded the previous year by 7.2 per cent. Class I 
operating revenues in 1926 were 4.2 per cent greater than 1925 and slightly 
exceeded the revenues in 1923; operating expenses were greater than during the 
previous year by 2.9 per cent and the net operating income gained by 8.2 per 
cent. Freight and passenger rates remained practically the same. Traffic 
moved without delay or interruption with no car shortages and higher car 
surpluses. Movement of goods was carried on with the greatest rapidity in 
railroad history. The progressive efficiency in railway operation during the past 
four years is partly attributable to the hearty cooperation of the buyers of trans- 
portation through the medium of the Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards of the 
American Railway Association. Credit must also be given to the operating offi- 
cials and their employees for the expedited railway service. 

The improvement in financial results of operation shown in 1923-1925 
continued throughout 1926. The operating ratio decreased from 77.88 in 1923 
to 74.17 in 1925, and to 73.14 per centin 1926. The net railway operating income 
of Class I roads in 1926 was 5.7 per cent of the aggregate tentative valuation, 
December 31, 1925, of the steam railway property of: the carriers subject to the 
transportation act of 1920. This ratio for the southern district was 7.3 per cent; 
for the western district, 5 per cent; and for the eastern district, 5.8 per cent. 

Railroad traffic has shown a much larger growth than that of population since 
the beginning of the present century. Between 1901 and 1913 both the ton- 
mileage and the operating revenues of railroads were practically doubled, while 
there was an even larger relative increase in the operating expenses. Since 
1913 there has been a further growth of more than 50 per cent in the volume of 
traffic while the operating revenues again doubled. In this period also operating 
expenses showed a larger relative gain than that of revenue, but net railway 
operating income was about 54 per cent larger in 1926 than in 1918. 


Table 1.—Summary of Major Statistics of Railroads 


Nors.— Figures for 1926 do not include the smaller roads (Classes ILandIII). The percentages of increase 
over 1925 are computed from data for Class I roads only, as shown in subsequent tables. 


Per cent 
Item : 19131 | 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 2 cago. 
1925 3 
Number of miles owned_-___- 249, 777 | 251,176 | 250, 413 | 250, 222 | 250, 156 | 249, 398 (4) ly SO 
Freight originated (million 
CODS) se ee Re eas oe 1, 183 1, 018 1, 112 1, 388 1, 287 1, 351 iysBy/ +7. 2 
Freight ton-mileage (million 
$On-MUGS) See eee ete es 301, 730 | 309, 583 | 342, 188 | 416, 256 | 391,945 | 417,418 | 444, 039 +7.3 
Average freight rate per ton 
per mille (combs) ae ease 5 0,729 1. 294 1.194 1, 132 32 1.114 1. 082 —1.5 
Operating revenues (million 
Gollans eer eee. Se Ee ; 53,198 5, 633 5, 674 6, 419 6, 045 6, 247 6, 380 +4. 2 
Operating expenses (million 
GOW StS) ee Sees Ske Tee 5 2, 236 4, 669 4, 510 4, 999 4, 609 4, 633 4, 666 +2.9 
Net railway operating in- 
come (million dollars)®_____ 5 805 601 769 975 984 1, 137 1, 214 +8. 2 
1 Fiscal year ended June 30; other years ended Dec. 31. 4 Not available. 
2 Class I roads, excluding switching and terminal companies. 5 Class I and II roads. 
3 Percentages based on 1925 and 1926 figures for Class I roads only. 5 See note 2, Table 13. 
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TRAFFIC 
Traffic Program. 


During 1926 the concerted effort to handle traffic without delays 
continued and all requirements for cars were met without car short- 
ages. There was an average daily surplus of never less than 134,000 
cars in any quarter, while the percentage of unserviceable equipment 
was lower than in the three preceding years. As compared with the 
the ideal goal of reducing unserviceable freight cars to 5 per cent and 


Chart I.— FREIGHT MOVEMENT AND OPERATING REVENUES AND EXPENSES 
OF RAILWAY COMPANIES 


oe OF TON MILES 


1906-1910 | 1911-1915 | 1916-1920 | 1921-1925 | 1926-1930 
Fiscal Years ———————+}Calenaar Years 


unserviceable locomotives to 15 per cent, the carriers averaged 7.7 
per cent and 17.8 per cent, respectively, during 1925, and 6.5 per cent 
and 16.6 per cent in 1926. 

Thirteen shippers’ regional advisory boards have been organized 
by the American Railway Association. These boards, composed of 
representatives of production, distribution, consumption, and finance, 
in cooperation with the carriers, are voluntary organizations, each 
representing a territory which has common business and transportation 
interests. Their purpose is to promote the economic and transporta- 
tion welfare in each territory, assisting the railroads, individually and 
collectively. Each of the regional boards is organized by commodity 
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groups to the end that the various business interests in each section 
may be adequately represented. A great part of the increased 
efficiency in railway operation has resulted from the cooperation of 
the shippers and receivers of freight and other groups associated 
with transportation. 

Railway operating efficiency, resulting in rapid and reliable delivery 
of freight, has been an important factor in the reduction of inventories 
and the speeding up of business generally. Where two to three weeks 
were required for delivery of merchandise just after the war, reliable 
delivery is made to-day upon a week to 10-day schedule. The quicker 
loading and unloading of equipment have aided greatly in the more 
efficient use of railway facilities. The quarterly prognostications of 


Chart II.— REVENUE FREIGHT ORIGINATING, BY DISTRICTS (CLASS I ROADS) 


0 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 1916 1918 | 1919.1 1920 


FISCAL YEARS 
ENDED JUNE 30 CALENDAR YEARS 


car requirements obtained from the regional advisory board members 
have enabled the railroads to determine the kind and amount of 
equipment necessary for the carriage of seasonal and regularly moving 
freight. 

During 1926 the average daily movement for freight cars was 30.4 
miles, greater by 7.4 per cent than in 1925, and 13.4 per cent greater 
than in 1924. In October the average was 34.3 miles per day, 
6.5 per cent greater than during the best previous month, October, 
1925. The idle cars, serviceable and unserviceable, are included 
in the data on which these averages are based, so the actual mileage 
of the freight cars in use is greater than indicated. A high average 
in this item during a period with high car surplusages is thus indicative 
of even greater efficiency of operation than the figures show. 
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Table 2.—Mileage and Traffic of Railways 


Note.—Data for all roads for 1926 not yet available, but Class I roads handle the great bulk of the business. 
Per capita figures are based on total population of United States. 


Revenue freight , Revenue passengers 
Yearly average or year ee | Ton-miles Ayerilikver' | Reve: | Passenger-miles| Reve- 
ended— te eS age | nue per ene 
‘ ores ai tons Use hina = pe 
ae er oade' per mile | Mil- er 4 
Millions capita car train | (cents) | lions | capita ute) 
June 30: 
IS91=18052 52). See 1 163, 597 85, 693 1, 280 (?) 184 | 0.886 | 13,383 200 2.10 
1896-1900 8____._____- 3 180, 657 113, 962 1, 651 () 229 . 772 |-18, 863 189 2. 02 
207, 938 167,715 | 2,071 17.4 304 . 774 | 20, 737 256 2. 01 
232, 982 | 228,936 | 2,570 19.5 359 . 762 | 28, 683 322 1. 98 
193, 346 141, 597 | 1,859 () 271 . 729 | 16, 038 211 2. 00 
218, 101 186, 463 2, 214 18.1 322 . 766 | 23, 800 283 1. 96 
243,979 | 253,784 | 2,709 19.7 383 . 757 | 33, 202 354 1.97 
246,777 | 264, 081 2,777 20. 2 407 . 744 | 33, 132 348 1. 99 
249,777 | 301,730 | 3,126 | 421.1 4445 4,729 | 34, 673 359 42.01 
252,105 | 288,637 | 2,947 | 21.1 447 . 737 | 35, 357 361 1.99 
253, 789 | 277,135] 2,790 21.1 476 . 735 | 32, 475 327 1. 99 
254,037 | 366,173 3, 634 22.8 552 . 719 | 35,220 350 2. 05 
253, 626 | 398, 263 3, 898 24.8 588 . 728 | 40, 100 392 2.10 
253,529 | 408,778 | 3,946 27.0 621 . 862 | 43, 212 | 417 2. 42 
253,152 | 367, 161 3, 497 25.4 | 623 . 987 | 46, 838 446 2. 55 
252,845 | 413,699 | 38, 887 26. 7 639 1.069 | 47, 370 445 2.76 
251,176 | 309,533 | 2,854 24.6 567 1. 294 | 37, 706 349 3. 09 
250,413 | 342,188) 3,114 24,3 599 1.194 | 35, 811 326 3. 04 
250, 222 416, 256 8, 727 25. 2 632 1. 132 | 38, 294 343 3. 03 
250, 156 391, 945 3, 446 24. 5 634 1. 182 | 36, 368 320 2. 99 
249, 398 417, 418 3, 618 24. 6 663 1.114 | 36, 167 313 2. 94 
7 444,039 | 3,944 (2) (2) 1. 083 | 35, 487 303 2. 94 
1 Mileage in 1890. 3 Mileage in 1895. 5 Class I roads. 


? Not available. 4 Class I and II roads. 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Revenue Freight Tonnage. 

Tons of revenue freight originating in 1926 were 7.2 per cent greater 
than in 1925 (Class I roads) and over 4.5 per cent more than during 
the previous peak year, 1923. The increase of 1926 over 1925 in the 
eastern and western districts amounted to 9.2 per cent and 2.6 per 
cent, respectively, and in the southern district to 10.4 per cent. 
The relative importance of the three districts has not changed greatly 
during the 12-year period covered by Table 3, although in recent 
years there has been some gain in the southern district at the expense 
of the eastern. 

Ton-miles of revenue freight carried by Class I roads in 1926 totaled 
444 039,000,000, as compared with 413,814,000,000 in the previous 
year, or an increase of 7.3 per cent. This performance represents 
over 49 per cent more ton-miles than were carried in 1913 (fiscal 
year) and is greater by 14.3 per cent than in 1924. 
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Table 3.—Freight Traffic of Class I Railways,’ by Districts 


Revenue freight originated (thousands 


of tons) Ton-miles of revenue freight (millions) 


Year 


Total Eastern | Southern| Western | Total Eastern | Southern| Western 


1,008,460 | 496,101 | 174,319 | 338,040 | 284,925 | 143, 116 49, 524 92, 285 

923,428 | 453,741 | 154,482 | 315,205 | 273,913 | 135, 643 47, 325 90, 945 
1, 203, 367 | 590,301 | 196,392.) 416,674 | 362,444 | 177,487 61, 706 123, 251 
1, 264,016 | 617,844 | 211,475 | 434,697 | 394,465 | 187, 966 68, 371 138, 128 
1, 263, 344 | 614,704 | 216,082 | 432,558 | 405,379 | 190, 943 72,101 142, 335 
1,096,111 | 523,811 | 194,564 | 377,737 | 364,293 | 170,118 64, 000 130, 176 
1, 255,421 | 606,786 | 224,127 | 424,508 | 410,306 | 188, 518 76, 925 144, 863 

940,183 | 449,674 | 177,258 | 318,250 | 306,840 | 138, 503 59, 679 108, 658 
1, 023, 745 | 452,238 | 208,589 | 362,919 | 339,285 | 151,210 69, 565 118, 511 
1, 279,030 | 597,892 | 249,638 | 431,500 | 412,727 | 193, 988 81, 705 137, 034 
1, 187,296 | 519,595 | 252,888 | 414,813 | 388,415 | 170,039 82, 351 136, 025 
1, 247,242 | 531,309 | 281,715 | 434,218 | 413,814 | 179, 484 91, 934 142, 396 
1, 336, 528 | 580, 274 |. 310,897 | 445,357 | 444,039 | 193,928 | 101, 543 148, 568 


Per cent change 
from 1925______ +7. 2 +9. 2 +10. 4 +2.6 +7.3 +8. 0 +10. 5 44.3 


1 Includes all roads with an annual operating revenue exceeding $1,000,000; these account for about 93 
per cent of the number of tons originated and 99 per cent of the ton-mileage. 
2 Year ended June 30; excludes some unassigned originating freight. 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 


While both tons of freight originating and ton-miles are excellent 
indexes of railway traffic, neither presents an entirely accurate picture. 
Statistics of. tons originating somewhat understate the increase in 
volume of freight handled, since they do not take into consideration 
changes in the average length of haul, which has increased since pre- 
war years. On the other hand, an increase or decrease in the number 
of ton-miles does not necessarily represent a proportional change in 
the transportation burden imposed upon the railways. Neither the 
revenue nor the expense of handling a shipment 200 miles is twice as 
much as for hauling it 100 miles. 

Revenue freight originating increased steadily during 1926 for the 
United States as a whole, exceeding the 1925 figures in every quarter, 
practically equaling the previous peak year, 1923, in the first two 
quarters and exceeding it by a large margin during the last two 
quarters. Every district showed an increase over 1925 in all quarters, 
except for a slight decrease in the eastern and western districts in the 
first quarter. 


Table 4.—Revenue Freight Originating, Class I Railways, by Quarters 


{In thousands of tons] 


t Eastern dis- Southern dis- Western dis- 
red S F A 
United States trict trict trict 
Quarter ended— 


1923 1924 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 


Manes =2tizrs eee 284, 253) 276, 352) 273, 464] 280, 000) 124,091) 122,627] 64.406) 73,524} 84,967) 83, 849 
dime 30s a= says 326, 660) 277, 242) 303, 785} 323, 504) 131, 796] 142,492) 66,055) 74, 425] 105, 934| 106, 587 
SODUsO0 2 2 =e eee rae 347, 323) 312, 378) 345, 765) 371, 543) 143, 695) 155,070} 74, 828) 79,916) 127, 242] 136, 557 


IDeGs.3 lcs = se. 2 319, 249) 320, 490) 323, 779) 360, 647) 131, 764] 159, 252) 76,332] 83,031] 115, 683] 118, 364 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Total revenue freight carried on Class I railways, including dupli- 
cations of tonnage received by one line from another, attained since 
1914, attaining a peak in 1923 of 2,334,000,000 tons. The 1926 total 
was 2,453,000,000 tons, which exceeded the 1923 figure by 5.1 per 
cent. Revenue freight originating in the western district during 1926 
was approximately two-thirds of the total revenue freight carried in 
that district, the corresponding rates being two-fifths in the eastern 
district, and three-fourths in the southern district. 


Table 5.—Revenue Freight Carried in Each District, Class I Railways 


{In thousands of tons. Figures include freight received by each line from other lines] 


Year Total Eastern Southern | Western 
1, 780, 217 1, 105, 437 256, 516 481, 264 
1, 684, 659 1, 003, 358 231, 971 449, 330 
2, 179, 697 1, 283, 711 298, 063 597, 923 
2, 270, 035 1, 302, 098 326, 115 | 641, 822 
2, 307, 226 1, 317, 918 341, 295 648, 013 
2, 044, 392 1, 156, 365 306, 279 581, 748 
2, 259, 983 1, 253, 468 348, 533 657, 982 
1, 690, 763 934, 694 266, 413 489, 656 
1, 840, 955 975, 691 314, 370 550, 894 
2, 333, 601 1, 295, 112 381, 376 657, 113 
2,170 19 1, 146, 945 382, 712 642, 062 
2, 304, 275 1, 208. 296 423, 709 672, 210 
2, 452, 786 1, 309, 241 448, 690 694, 855 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The ton-mileage of revenue freight carried by Class I railways 
during each month of 1926 exceeded that of the corresponding month 
of 1925. With the exception of the months of January, April, and 
May, ton-miles during each month of 1926 exceeeded the previous 
peak year of 1923. The eastern district had the largest actual 
increase, 1926 over 1925, but showed a relative increase of only 8 
per cent, while the southern and western showed increases of 10.5 
per cent and 4.3 per cent, respectively. (Table 6.) 


Revenue Freight Originating, by Commodities. 

The character of the freight traffic handled by the railroads is 
shown in Table 7. Products of mines have made up well over one- 
half of the freight originating in each year, amounting to 56.7 per 
cent in 1926, as compared with 54.4 per cent in 1925 and with 56.1 
per cent in 1913. Since 1913 the volume of agricultural products 
handled has been over 100,000,000 tons annually (not counting live- 
stock) and has varied comparatively little. There has been a marked 
increase in the tonnage of manufactures and miscellaneous traffic (in 
car lots) since pre-war years. The volume of products of mines and 
of manufactures loaded during 1926 was greater than during 1925 
and exceeded 1923, the previous high record year. Loadings of forest 
products have declined in each year since 1923, the total decrease 
amounting to 9.3 per cent. 
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Table 6.—Ton-Miles of Revenue Freight Carried by Class I Railways, by Months 


[In millions of ton-miles] 


All roads 
Month = 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
JeNIAT yin. ese eee oe eat 2 32,016} 26,627] 23,742) 34,020] 30,614] 33,119 33, 614 
SOOT GE VS eee es at er cree een 30, 291 22, 200 25, 453 29, 464 32, 135 30, 557 31, 871 
Wiareh Uo 22> GAs. tte ee 32, 910 24, 232 29, 468 35, 302 32, 970 31,915 35, 350 
TNS OY 9 ew) tees Re I AR NS ca eu 27, 324 23, 084 22, 290 34, 794 29, 092 30, 353 32, 935 
Ni ayemines tee ane eh Rey ree 32,918 | 25,252} 25,064] 35,994 | 30,522] 33, 164 35, 707 
June eae. Se ne SS ee Re 35, 047 25, 442 26, 477 34, 234 28, 759 32, 784 35, 713 
BUY roe Pee oe cee tele nse ee 37, 076 25, 397 24, 686 34, 519 29, 925 34, 470 37, 918 
PANO BUST ee ea 9 ea Sie eeereee 39, 185 27, 529 27, 881 36, 203 32, 626 37, 670 39, 739 
Peptemiber.: . 0.2.02 eae 37, 867 27, 849 31, 674 35, 440 35, 449 37, 987 40, 645 
EL OWON. Sets 2 <9 ta ed re a 39, 101 32, 622 36, 010 38, 285 39, 266 40, 369 43, 898 
INOVERIDER a nn ee ee Seep 34, 677 26, 853 34, 719 34, 687 34, 757 37, 242 40, 354 
December c= 2 aa as. eee 31, 613 23, 260 32, 810 30, 594 33, 053 34, 906 36, 644 
Eastern district Southern district Western district 
Month 
1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 1924 | 1925 1926 
JANGREY «sok ote 13, 844 | 14,462 | 14, 481 6, 625 7, 301 8,170 | 10,145 | 11,356 10, 963 
Peprusry.. 4.2 oe. eee. 14, 857 | 18, 863 | 14, 159 6, 919 6, 771 7, 681 | 10,359 9, 923 10, 031 
IMarOn >. = - aie ae ore 15,478 | 14,265 | 15, 951 7,109 | 7,107 | 8,326 | 10,383 | 10, 543 11, 073 
CANO EL Ses ste os tee ers Be ge 12, 806 | 13,523 | 14, 673 6, 410 6, 855 7, 601 9, 876 9,975 10, 661 
i an © See ie 13,912 | 14,926 | 15, 978 6, 390 7,492 | 8,229 | 10,220 | 10, 746 11, 500 
DUO ee he a eg ee 12, 839 | 14,454 | 15, 760 6, 125 7,317 | 8,188 9,795 | 11,013 11, 765 
SES ee eS ee ee 13,098 | 15,129 | 16, 122 6, 209 7,710 8,717 | 10,618 | 11, 631 13, 079 
AUPIISh eee eee ate 13,773 | 16,602 | 16,971 6, 811 8,247 | 8,756 | 12,042 | 12, 821 14, 012 
Septeuiber = os 22 2so3-5 eee 14, 759 | 15,417 | 17,145 6, 915 8, 314 8, 785 | 18,775 | 14, 256 14,715 
Omoverce. £o- Ja. ok ae ee 16, 424 | 16,575 | 18, 825 7,688 | 8,687 | 9,440 | 15,154 | 15, 107 15, 633 
NovyembérsJieo see 14,766 | 15,902 | 17,826 | 7,426 | 8,247 | 9,036 | 12,565 | 13,093 13, 492 
December tes. aL eee 14,118 | 15,014 | 16,353 | 7,782) 8,075 | 8,507 | 11,153 | 11,817 | 11,784 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Chart III—TON-MILES OF REVENUE FREIGHT 
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Table 7—Revenue Freight Originating on Railways, by Commodity Groups 


{In thousands of tons] 


Products of mines Manu- 
Products | Animals Products | factures ee 
Year ended— Total ! of agri- and of and a gee ities 
| culture | products Goal iAlltothor forests mile car lots) 
| eous 
CLASS I AND II 
ROADS 
June 30, 1911S. Soe 981, 293 84, 478 23, 611 835, 685 195, 907 97, 427 172, 554 36, 293 
(912: Ses ess 1, 011, 784 89, 688 24, 799 352, 770 206, 371 91, 359 176, 266 88, 118 
TOUS 22 eee eae 1, 160, 863 106, 067 26, 446 390, 701 260, 239 112, 079 206, 787 42, 520 
POLE Soe | 1,109, 271 102, 200 27, 139 383, 882 242,.194 110, 878 186, 358 41, 474 
LOSS sen Sas eee 1, 005, 029 113, 040 26, 660 | 348, 139 208, 443 93, 971 163, 988 48, 163 
Decr3is 1916-2 es | 1, 293, 091 116, 867 31, 294 422, 853 314, 298 111, 850 239, 849 54, 420 
CLASS I ROADS | 
Deée, 31,1162. 1, 203, 367 118, 635 30, 473 392, 499 287, 624 93, 819 231, 038 52, 911 
tT) by Ree ees 1, 264, 016 104, 629 31, 858 443, 722 288, 931 100, 8388 240, 269 53, 769 
1018) ae Se 1, 263, 344 116, 051 35, 777 466, 483 268, 313 97, 256 226, 077 53, 387 
ib ees hae 1, 096, 111 115, 033 35, 494 375, 022 214, 929 94, 076 210, 256 51, 302 
10208 oes ones 1, 255, 421 110, 840 26, 595 462, 449 249, 705 100, 766 251, 864 53, 202 
iL’ i a Se 940, 183 114, 069 24, 263 365, 850 145, 420 76, 419 172, 169 41, 992 
Lot eee ae ae 1, 023, 745 111, 787 26, 230 336, 438 196, 560 89, 059 220, 442 43, 229 
1008 2 See 1, 279, 030 109,318 | 28, 254 443, 983 269, 752 115, 618 267, 767 44, 338 
1245 1, 187, 296 116, 587 27, 747 396, 475 241, 107 108, 094 256, 737 40, 549 
pl) ae an ae 1, 247, 242 109, 313 26, 324 404, 606 273, 730 107, 391 285, 291 40, 587 
5OO6. ee Ba 1, 336, 528 111, 787 26, 244 465, 100 | 292, 964 104, 859 296, 076 39, 498 
Per cent change 
1926 from 1925____ +7. 2 42.3 — i +15. 0 +7. 0 —2.4 +3. 8 —27 


1 Down to 1916, inclusive, undistributed freight, as follows, is included in total but not shown elsewhere: 
1911, 35,338 tons; 1912, 32,414; 1913, 16,022; 1914, 15,147; 1915, 2,625; 1916, 1,660; 1916, Class I, 1,367. 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Car Loadings—Surpluses and Shortages. 

The total number of cars loaded (revenue freight) during 1926 
was 53,309,000, greater than in 1925 by 4.1 per cent, and was the 
greatest in the history of the railroads. During the third quarter 
of the year, car loadings exceeded those of any previous quarter, 
while loadings the last quarter were only slightly smaller and surpassed 
the highest quarter of any previous year. In Table 8 average weekly 
car loadings are shown by quarters, the original statistics bemg based 
on weeks rather than on months to avoid the effect of the varying 
lengths of the months. 

Car shortages were practically nil during the year 1926, except for 
the last quarter, during which there was a very slight shortage of 
certain classes of equipment. Although figures of car surpluses 
and shortages are not entirely satisfactory as an index to the carriers’ 
capacity to take care of traffic requirements, they present at the same 
time an approximate picture of the situation. Frequently shippers 
order more cars than are needed during a period of shortage in the 
hope of thus getting their minimum requirements. This causes an 
overstatement of deficiency in equipment. Both surpluses and 
shortages are reported as aggregates, for the same days, owing to the 
fact that there may be ashortage in one region, while there is a surplus 
in another, because of differences in seasonal factors affecting agri- 


cultural produce. 
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Chart IV.—CAR LOADINGS, SURPLUSES, AND SHORTAGES OF CARS, BY 
QUARTERS (CLASS I ROADS) 


THOUSANDS OF CARS 


A 
4 
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YY x 
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Table 8.—Revenue Car Loadings and Surpluses and Shortages of Cars of Class 
I Railways, by Quarters 


Period 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


Average weekly loadings: 
January-March. _--__-!___---. 817, 186 | 693, 5383 | 761, 626 870, 518 | 891, 385 905, 018 921, 968 
April-June __-___- _| 834,485 | 743, 845 | 778, 395 976, 059 | 892, 088 964, 030 | 1, 008, 913 
July-September -- _| 947, 449 | 808, 787 | 868, 218 | 1,022,903 | 962, 830 | 1.042, 253 | 1, 092, 748 
October-Decembe _| 871, 531 | 783, 693 | 915, 420 962, 221 | 987,115 | 1, 025, 464 | 1, 081, 365 

Average daily surpluse 


January—Marebs_------22--- 8,027 | 370,195 | 301, 000 20, 568 | 196, 469 265, 078 242, 091 
Api vUne 2 eee meee ee eee 4, 250 | 436, 206 | 309, 668 29, 923 | 332, 097 327, 368 269, 484 
July-September -------------- 2,067 | 278, 712 | 118, 271 69, 664 | 255, 729 216, 150 174, 243 
October-December - -_-_-___-_- 53, 966 | 230, 032 6, 468 120, 104 | 161, 501 148, 762 134, 354 
Average daily shortages: 
Janiary= March’ .> .-222__ oe S198 781 504 73, 975 3, 096 260 133 
Aprilcvunese2 * 45428: ee 96, 057 301 1, 519 27, 019 197 58 32 
July-September --_----------- 113, 212 1,835 | 51,000 9, 735 237 444 199 


October-December - -__----__- 35, 820 2, 898 | 138, 504 6, 186 649 1528 778 


Source: American Railway Association. 


The fact that 1921 showed very little shortage of equipment was 
owing to lack of demand for cars because of business depression. On 
the other hand, the adequacy of car supply in the last four years, and 
more especially in 1926, in the face of heavy traffic, was owing not 
only to better management and the ownership of larger and better 
cars by the carriers, but also to the cooperation of the buyers of rail 
transportation in giving the railroads, 90 days in advance, an esti- 
mate of the amount and kind of equipment that would be required. 
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Although car loadings during every quarter of 1926 exceeded those 
of the corresponding period of 1925, large surpluses of equipment 
were maintained in every quarter; and even during the last quarter, 
daily surpluses of cars averaged 134,000. Traffic was handled most 
satisfactorily, with a mimimum of delay or interruption. 

Car Loadings, by Commodities. 

The figures of car loadings, by quarters, for major commodities 
show certain fairly regular seasonal fluctuations. (Table 9.) The 
improved service of the carriers has resulted generally in more seasonal 
loadings because of lessening of stocks carried. Grain and grain 
products normally move in greater volume during the last half 


Chart V.-CAR LOADINGS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITY GROUPS, BY QUAR- 
TERS (CLASS I ROADS) 
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than the first half of the year. Forest products show little change in 
1925 and 1926, shipments being slightly greater during the first six 
months. <A heavier movement of coal occurred in 1926 than in 
1925. The ore shipments fluctuated as usual, the heaviest move- 
ment coming in the third quarter. 

The further increase of 1926 over 1925 for merchandise less than 
carloads and for miscellaneous shipments show continued quick-order 
buying as a result of fast and efficient delivery by the carrier. As 
compared with 1921, when the service was much slower and not so 
dependable, total carloadings in 1926 were greater by about 14,000,000 
cars, merchandise (less than carloads) loadings increased nearly 
2,500,000, and miscellaneous loadings over 6,500,000 during this 
period. 
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Table 9.—Car Loadings (Revenue Freight), by Commodity Groups, Class I 
Railways 


{In thousands of carloads] 


Mer- 
Grain chan F 
md ||| Lives || woxest : dise | Mis- 
Period Total 2 Al : prod- | Coal Coke Ore less cella- 
prod- | stoc ucts than | neous 
ucts car 
lots 
pS | Rake MR apt Bled 0 A Be 45, 118 1, 843 1, 553 3,058 | 10,082 648 2,410 9,013 16, 511 
10GB ee 89, 323 2, 293 1,497 2,488 7, 975 317 90 11,010 12, 836 
BAO 7 ame ee ek, Ble be Babe NB a oes 43, 208 2, 453 1,626 | 2,916 7, 384 488 1, 590 | 11,826 14, 925 
pi ees ee ees 49, 812 2,276 1, 768 3, 745 9, 504 717 2,342 | 12,165 | 17,295 
PO2S can eee ee hee oe ee ee 48, 534 2, 571 1, 753 3, 667 8, 537 518 1, 679 | 12, 520 17, 289 
(Ces ae Se ee ey 51, 224 2,305 | 1, 636 3, 737 8, 905 623 2,012 | 13, 193 18, 813 
hi, ee eee See ee ee ee 53, 309 2,406 1, 603 3,654 | 9,928 692 2,185 | 13,458 19, 383 
Per cent change from | 
Apt epee eee eee eS +4.07 | +4.38 | —2.01 | —2.22 |+11.48 |+10.91 | +8.59 | +2.01; +3.02 
1924 
Jenuary—March 2. = !22 11, 588 583 432 985 2,390 165 127 3, 028 3, 876 
OPN IUne. Joss See ee 11, 597 495 391 947 1,719 120 563 3, 176 4, 186 
July-September - -_____.-___- 12, 516 748 417 852 | 2,035 98 665 3,117 4, 586 
October-December --_____--- 12, 832 745 513 883 2, 393 135 324 3, 199 4, 641 
1925 
January-March--______--.--- 11, 782 565 413 985 2, 284 171 141 3, 151 4,076 
AprU-JUneE saa ae ease eee 12, 546 460 853 983 1, 951 130 653 3, 337 4,679 
July-September--___.-_---_- 13, 564 648 885 896 2,311 131 793 3, 338 5, 064 
October-December--_-___--!} 18, 330 633 483 874 2, 360 192 425 3, 368 4, 994 
1926 
JODUATY eu cee mone = ee 4,432 226 163 312 909 89 49 1,172 1,512 
eprint yeas Ses Soke Je 3, 676 171 113 299 698 72 42 990 1, 292 
Marchi). 22 Mewes oe ee 3, 877 159 114 307 726 58 44 1, 063 1,407 
JUDD ee aloe Se Bs pee 3, 796 150 104 300 655 51 55 1,057 1,424 
Mis Vit oe 22 ene eee 5, 143 198 143 383 839 60 243 1, 331 1,947 
VU se, Ses he ee 4,112 161 108 296 688 46 271 1,026 1, 515 
Jnly.= i = een ee 5, 245 280 134 335 882 57 365 1, 274 1,919 
ISUSMISt iss oe ee eee eel 4,418 228 117 282 763 47 310 | 1,061 1, 608 
Septemberse< 222253 2 ee 4, 552 202 147 282 798 49 301 1,065 1, 708 
Octobertcs2-as.—. eae wane 6, 006 266 201 361 1,131 65 339 1, 384 2, 259 
INOVeIn Dee eee eee 4,272 181 138 263 940 52 127 1,046 1, 524 
Dacembersse ess ees wee 3, 780 184 122 234 899 48 39 989 1, 266 


Source: American Railway Association. 


Ratios Bearing on Railway Efficiency. 

Compared with 1913, car-miles per car-day have increased 24 per 
cent, while the index of traffic units handled per employee has risen 
36 per cent. Probably the best indication of operating efficiency is 
the gross ton-miles per train-hour. Although these data for 1913 are 
not available, the increase since 1920 (excluding locomotive and 
tender) has been from 14,877 to 20,705 ton-miles per train-hour, or 
39 per cent. The net ton-miles per train-hour have increased from 
7,302 in 1920 to 9,207 in 1926, or 26 per cent. The net tons of revenue 
freight per loaded car in 1926 increased slightly over 1925 but were 
not as great asin 1920. The pounds of coal consumed per 1,000 gross 
ton-miles decreased approximately one-third between 1913 and 1926 
and over one-fifth between 1920 and last year. In the passenger 
service the pounds of coal consumed per passenger train car-mile 
decreased one-fifth between 1913 and 1926 and one-sixth between 
1920 and last year. 
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In the spring of 1923, the chief executives of the principal carriers 
of the country agreed upon a comprehensive, concerted, and cooper- 
ative program, ‘‘To insure to the highest degree practicable, ade- 
quate provisions for the country’s transportation requirements.” 
The objective of the executives was to have the right kind of car at 
the right place at the right time and in proper condition, and to make 
prompt delivery of the shipments at the point of destination. 

Railway efficiency as indicated in the performance ratios in Table 
10 has steadily increased since the inauguration of this program. 
Along with the increase in the speed of the trains, an increase in the 
ton-miles per train-hour, a decrease in the amount of coal consumed 
per ton-mile, and an increase in the traffic units handled per employee, 
we find the public cooperative interest and activity through the 
regional advisory boards speeding up the loading and unloading of 
cars. 


Table 10.—Sundry Performance Ratios Bearing on Railway Efficiency 


1926 
compared 
Item 1913 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 with 
| 
| | 1913 | 1920 
S | = | ais = 
Freight service performance: | | | iP. Ct.) Pact: 
Car-miles per car-day--______ 24.5) 25.1} 22.4) 23.5) 27,8) 26.8) 28.5) 30.4/+24.1/+21.1 
Index of traffic units handled | 
peremployeet- es) ee 100.0} 119.9) 111.2) 120.7) 124.9] 124.9} 131.7) 136. 0|/+36. 0/+13. 4 
Revenue per ton-mile (cents)| 0.719} 1.052) 1.275) 1.177) 1.116) 1.116) 1.097) 1.082/+50. 5) +2.9 
Gross tons per train (exclud- | 
ing locomotives and ten- | 
OT) ea en abo a an | ~----| 1,443) 1,435; 1,464) 1,589) 1, 588)1, 670) 1, 737|__.._- +20. 4 
Net tons revenue freight— 
IPSLibtain <9. es See Nt 708 651, 676 713) 715 744 HPA ee aes Ss +9.0 
Pertoaded war. - 22 ole ce 29, 3 27.6! 26.9 27,9) 27.0 27.0 Pai USS meee —6. 5 
Speed of freight trains per 
hour Gniles)S 2. eee ee ened 10.3 11.5 A 10.9 11.5 11.8 12.9\2 ar +15.5 
Gross ton-miles per train- H 
hour (excluding locomo- 
tives and tender). --2 2222 ee-- o_ - 14, 877| 16, 555| 16, 188) 16, 764) 18, 257} 19,685) 20, 705)______ +39. 3 
Net ton-miles per train-hour_|_-__-_- 7,302} 7,506) 7,479) 7,770) 8,222) 8,773) 9, 207|_--__-- +26. 1 
Pounds of coal (or equiva- 
lent) consumed per 1,000 | 
gross ton-miles (excluding i 
locomotives and tender)___| 2 232 197 185 186 183 170 159 155) —33. 2}—z1. 3 
Passenger service performance: 
Passenger locomotive-miles 
per locomotive-day____..__|_------ 116.6} 103.4] 101.7} 108.6] 108.5) 110.4| 118.8)__._.. —2.4 
Pounds of coal (or equiva- r 
lent) consumed per pas- } 
senger train car-mile ______ 219.8) 18.8 sland 17.9; W824 17.0 16.1 15. 8|—20. 2/16. 0 


were made within restricted territories on certain commodities. 


1 Traffic unit equals passenger-miles times 3 plus ton-miles, 1913 base year. 
Source: Bureau of Railway Economics. 


RATES AND FARES 


2 Estimated. 


Since the reductions of 1922 no sweeping changes have occurred in 
freight rates or passenger fares, and in 1926 there were few changes 
of importance even in individual rates. 


42874—27——_39 


Slight adjustments in rates 


For 
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the most part, therefore, changes in total railroad revenues during 
the last few years reflect changes in volume, distance hauled, or char- 
acter of freight and passenger traffic. The average revenue per ton- 
mile in 1926 was about 18 per cent lower than in 1921 based upon 
returns of Class I carriers. Had the 1921 ton-mile revenue average 
applied in 1926, the operating revenues would have been approxi- 
mately $860,000,000 greater. 

Receipts per Ton-Mile, by Districts. 

Average receipts per ton-mile constitute a rough index of the general 
level of freight rates, weighted in accordance with the volume of the 
various items comprising the traffic and the distance carried, although 
a change in the character of traffic may change average receipts when 
actual rates remain constant. The year 1921 showed the highest 
average receipts, since which time there has been in each year a de- 
cline in all districts, except for a rise in the eastern from 1923 to 1924. 
In no district, however, has the average fallen below that for 1920. 

Compared with 1913 the general average for 1926 (1.082 cents per 
ton-mile) is higher by 50.5 per cent. This is somewhat less than the 
general increase in the average level of wholesale prices, which in 1926 
was 51 per cent above 1913. The differences in average receipts as 
among the districts are partly owing to differences in the character 
of freight handled. The southern district includes the roads of the 
Pocahontas region, which carry a very large volume of coal at a low 
average cost per ton-mile. 


Table 11.—Average Receipts per Ton per Mile of Class I Railways (Cents) 


District District 
Total Total 
Year United Year United 
States | East- | South- | West- States | East- | South-| West- 
| ern ern ern ern ern ern 

DKS) Be eee ee 0.719 | 0.628 | 0.674 | 0.884 |) 1920-._.__._______ 1.052 | 1.020 | 0.909 1.170 
LOU ARL See ret Pee ee! 2 72: - 633 66: 802k | 1921 eee eee oe 1.275 1, 243 1.079 1.422 
LOU ses Sees ee ee 722 . 646 639 S71 Sal O2eeeee sees 1.177 1.172 989 1. 292 
OTC ese oe c eee 707 . 647 619 oe Alt fee eee 1.116 1, 104 959 1, 227 
AOUG 282 ee Shee 707 . 646 622 S360 1924 e re eeeee e228 1.116 1.122 948 1, 208 
Uhh Wes See De eee 715 . 663 635 S24" MLO2 baa eee ene 1.097 1.107 926 1.195 
LOIS eee eer . 849 - 813 ai O44 O26. eee eens 1.082 1.095 901 1. 187 
TOLO RSS oe Jen oe . 973 . 914 873 1. 098 


1 Years ended June 30; others are calendar years. 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


The average number of Class I railway employees in 1926 was 
1,782,000 as compared with 1,744,000 in 1925. The total compensa- 
tion paid these employees in 1926 was $2,949,000,000 as compared 
with $2,861,000,000 in 1925. For the year ended June 30, 1913, the 
average number of employees (Class I roads) was 1,759,000 and the 
wages paid totaled $1,339,000,000; in 1920 the average number of 
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employees was 2,023,000 and the total compensation $3,682,000,000. 
These data exclude switching and terminal companies. The average 
number of employees on all railways approximated 1,859,427 in 1913 
and 1,884,148 in 1926, an increase of 1.3 per cent. Between these 
two periods, however, the 8-hour day became effective. 

Between 1925 and 1926 there was a slight increase in both the 
number of employees and the amount of wages paid. There was a 
reduction in the number of employees from 1924 to 1925 and a 
$35,000,000 increase in total wages paid. Labor cost per unit of 
service has decreased. The year 1926 showed increases over 1925 
of 3.1 per cent in wages paid, 7.3 per cent in volume of traffic handled 
(revenue ton-miles), and 2.2 per cent in number of employees. 
This increased efficiency in operation was owing to. the efforts of 
both management and men and to increased railway facilities such 
as locomotive equipment of greater tractive effort, and the replacement 
of obsolete and inferior freight cars by new heavy-capacity equipment. 


Table 12.—Employees of Railways: Number and Compensation 


Norr.—Data for 1910 and years thereafter exclude switching and terminal companies. Average compen- 
sation per hour is calculated for all classes of employees, including those not paid on an hourly basis. 


Average Average compen- 
nAverage, | niumber of | Total yeatly | “Y" sation 
Year ended— Aa employees, eS ES é 

ployees, elascat tion 1,000 

all carriers carriers dollars) Per hour | Per year 
June 30-— 
785, 034 (2) 445, 508 (?) $568 
1, 017, 653 (2) 577, 265 (2) 567 
1, 382, 196 (2) 839, 945 (2) 608 
2 1, 699, 420 (2) 1, 148, 725 () 673 
i KEN I es et eit ae SO eee eae. 3 1, 859, 427 1, 759, 020 1, 338, 612 (2) 761 
Dec 31— 

1 OU G some ree ae tan 1, 700, 814 1, 647, 097 1, 468, 576 $0. 283 892 
Rt ee SAS i eee a Be eee eee 3 1, 830, 746 1, 732, 876 L 739, 482 . 320 1, 004 
PA Rat ee NE ee ee ae eee | 31, 946, 697 1, 841, 575 2, 613, 813 - 458 1,419 
1 OLG We eee ee ee Me 3 2, 022, 645 1, 913, 422 2, 843, 128 . 565 1, 486 
1920 Fe oe oe ee AN ete eae 3 2, 138, 195 2, 022, 832 3, 681, 801 . 676 1, 820 
DOO Te eee ee ee 31, 754, 242 1, 659, 513 2, 765, 218 - 667 1, 666 
RY ile 8 es Cok ng a eee Sam 1, 719, 056 1, 626, 834 2, 640, 817 - 613 1, 623 
DA 5 1 eee 9 a ee a ee 1, 958, 820 1, 857, 674 3, 004, 072 - 610 1,617 
A A ae tne AO ee 8 Set Sy a a 1, 853, 119 1, 751, 362 2, 825, 775 623 1, 613 
Se eee ae ee ear oe 2 ee rye 1, 846, 202 1, 744, 311 2, 860, 600 . 631 1, 640 
ATE i oe Soe Sa Ne a a a A, 884, 148 1, 782, 402 2) 948, 898 - 633 1, 654 


1 Data for 1913 and years thereafter are for Class I carriers. 
2 Data not available. ; 
3 Estimated, Class I totals (ake as 94.6 per cent of employees of all carriers. 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 


During the latter part of 1926 and the beginning of 1927, wage 
increases to the amount of 7.5 per cent were granted to certain 
transportation employees. These wage-rate changes were obtained 
under the operation of the railway labor act of 1926. 
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FINANCES 
Operating Results. 


A summary of the operating finances of railway companies since 
1890 appears in Table 13. As compared with the average for the 
period 1891-1895, the year 1926 showed roughly an increase of five 
and three-fourths times in operating revenues, of six times in operat- 
ing expenses, and of four times in net railway operating income. 
Taxes increased over 11 times during the same period. The operat- 
ing ratio advanced sharply during the war, but gratifying decreases 
have been brought about since 1920. The 1926 operating ratio is 
practically the same as that for 1913-14. 


Table 18.—Operating Finances of Railway Companies 


Nortr.—In thousands of dollars. Data for 1926 relate only to Class I companies, the financial items for 
which, however, represent nearly 98 per cent of the total. Beginning with 1908, switching and terminal 
companies are excluded. See also Table 14, 


Operating revenues | Net rail- 


Yearly average or year Operating Opes Taxes | WaY oper- 
ended— Total ! Freight | Passenger | °XP®2S°S | per cent get Se 
June 30: 
ISL 1805 eee feo! 758, 930 281, 414 759, 588 67. 37 34, 915 333, 027 


1, 264. 048 879, 837 279, 900 832, 377 65.85 | 41,970 | 389, 701 
1, 588, 526 | 1, 118, 543 351, 356 | 1, 030, 397 64.86 | 46,708) 511,421 
1, 726, 380 | 1, 207, 229 392, 963 | 1, 116, 249 64.66 | 50,054 | 560,077 
1, 900, 847 | 1,338, 020 421,705 | 1, 257, 539 66.16 | 53,252 | 590, 056 
1,975,174 | 1,379, 003 444,397 | 1,338, 896 67.79 | 56,802 | 579, 476 
2, 082, 482 | 1, 450, 773 472, 695 | 1,390, 602 66.78 | 58,712 | 633, 168 
2, 325,765 | 1, 640, 387 510,033 | 1, 536, 877 66.08 | 69,064 | 719, 324 
2, 589,106 | 1, 823, 652 564, 606 | 1, 748, 516 67.53 | 73,743 | 766, 846 
2, 440, 639 | 1, 655, 419 566, 833 | 1,710, 402 70.08 | 78,674 | 634, 794 
2,473,205 | 1, 677, 614 563, 609 | 1, 650, 034 66.72 | 85,140 | 710, 474 
2, 812,142 | 1, 925, 554 628,992 | 1. 881, 879 66.92 | 98,035] 805, 097 
2, 852, 855 | 1, 925, 951 657, 638 | 1,976, 332 69.28 | 102,657 | 744, 669 
2, 906, 416 | 1, 968, 599 660, 373 | 2, 035, 058 70.02 | 113,819 | 727,458 
23, 193, 118 | 22,198,931 | 3 695, 988 | # 2, 235, 923 122,005 | 2 805, 266 
3, 127, 730 | 2, 126, 717 703, 484 | 2, 280, 416 72,91 | 140,470 | 674, 190 
2,956,193 | 2, 037, 926 646,475 | 2, 088, 683 70.65 | 137,775 | 694, 276 


3, 691, 065 | 2, 631, 092 722,359 | 2, 426, 251 65.73 | 161,825 | 1, 058, 506 
4,115,413 | 2, 897, 436 840,910 | 2, 906, 283 70.62 | 218,632 | 950, 557 
4,985,290 | 3,522,052 | 1,046,166 | 4,071, 522 81.67 | 229,533 | 646, 223 
5, 250, 420 | 3,624,886 | 1,193,431 | 4,498, 817 85.68 | 239,136 | 454, 132 
6,310,151 | 4,420,833 | 1,304,815 | 5,954, 394 94.36 | 289, 272 12, 101 
5, 632, 665 | 4,004,109 | 1,166,252 | 4, 668, 998 82.89 | 283,163 | 601, 139 
5, 674, 483 | 4,085, 742 | 1,087,516 | 4,509, 991 79.48 | 308,145 | 769, 411 
6,419, 210 | 4,712,495 | 1,158,925 | 4,999, 383 77.88 | 339,577 | 974,918 
6, 045, 252 | 4,437,380 | 1,085,672 | 4, 608, 807 76.24 | 347,437 | 984, 463 
6, 246, 884 | 4, 648,364 | 1,064,806 | 4, 633, 497 74.17 | 365,790 | 1, 136, 728, 
6, 380, 092 | 4,807,045 | 1,042,950 | 4, 666, 226 73.14 | 388,942 | 1, 213, 543 


ey 
oy 


e9 
~ 
S 
=) 
No) 

© 


Aes) 


1 Includes miscellaneous revenues from operation. 

2 Obtained by deducting from railway operating revenues the following items: Railway Goering 
expenses, railway tax accruals, uncollectible railway revenues, and net equipment and joint facility rents. 

3 Class I and Class II roads. 

4 Class I roads. 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The total operating revenues of Class I carriers in 1926 amounted 
to $6,380,000,000, 4.2 per cent more than in 1925, and 114 per cent 
greater than the 1912-1914 average, and exceeding the total for the 
preceding peak year, 1923, by 1.4 per cent. The operating revenues 
of the southern district increased 5.4 per cent over 1925 and the 
increase in the eastern district was almost as large. 
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The total operating expenses in 1926 were $4,666,000,000, or about 
2.8 per cent greater than in the preceding year. In all districts a 
greater increase appeared in operating revenues than in operating 
expenses. 

The operating ratio in 1926 was reduced to 73.14 from 74.10 in 
1925 and from a maximum of 94.32 per cent in 1920; the ratio had 
averaged 70.84 in 1912-1914. The ratio for the southern district 
again was lower than for either of the other two districts. 


Table 14.—Operating Finances of Class I Railways,' by Districts 


{In millions of dollars} 


Operating revenues Operating expenses 
Year 2 i= se = <= = 

Total | Eastern |Southern| Western | Total Eastern |Southern} Western, 

1912-1914 (average) ___ 2, 982 1, 324 451 1, 207 2, 112 970 325 817 
nC (pai I olen are eee 3, 597 1, 622 523 1, 452 2, 357 1, 162 340 915 
TOS oh eee | 4,014 1, 785 606 11623) 2,829 1, 839 412 1, 078 
TOUS S eens ee 4, 881 2, 207 | 785 1, 889 3, 982 1, 892 610 1, 480 
1S ees en “ 5, 145 2, 282 806 2,057 4, 400 2, 023 704 1, 673 
1 yf ge Boe Eo le sok 6, 178 2, 747 977 2, 454 5, 831 2, 730 913 2, 188 
NOD eee er | 5, 517 2,461 877 2,179 4, 563 2, 083 740 1,740 
102 es Sees SOT ee er Se | 5, 559 2, 517 915 2, 127 4,415 2, 060 709 1, 646 
LOS en ee 6, 290 2, 943 1, 038 2, 309 4, 895 2, 330 801 1, 764 
1 Pi ae cape decease oe 5, 921 2, 666 1, 024 2,231 4, 508 2, 069 768 1, 671 
TODD MER aoe ees es 6, 123 2,755 1, 107 2, 261 4, 537 2, 084 794 1, 659 
1ODG Meee a ere tee 6, 380 2, 899 1, 167 2, 314 4, 666 2, 167 832 1, 667 

Per cent change 

from’ 1025-2". +4. 2 +5. 2 +5, 4 Sees +2:8 +3.9 +4. 8 +5.0 

Net railway operating income 3 Ratio of expenses to revenues (fer cent) 

1912-1914 (average) ___ 719 282 110 328 | 70. 84 78. 28 72. 07 67. 70 
ORG Renae coe ste 1, 040 417 167 456 | 65. 54 67. 97 65. 02 63. 01 
TOS eee ae = ee 934 324 171 439 | 70. 48 74. 97 68. 04 66. 46 
TOLses SS ee ee 639 192 139 308 | 81. 58 85. 76 77.76 78, 30 
TO UG Leer esy ae ee prs el 455 135 64 256 85. 52 88. 66 87. 35 81. 32 
1920 ee 17 4124 | 32 109 | 94. 32 99. 29 93. 42 89.12 
LO2' Rae ee ae eos 601 230 92 279 | 82.71 84. 63 84. 38 79. 86 
Spe ee ee eee 760 292 150 318 | 79.41 81. 85 77. 43 77. 38 
£923) Se erin ween od 962 418 177 BOA 7783 79. 20 77.15 76. 39 
LDN oS oo ee oe 974 408 195 371 | 76, 14 iA) 74, 93 74. $0 
1905 2o- eote e 1,121 475 239 407 | 74. 10 75. 67 71. 68 73. 37 


O26 = Bete ot 1, 214 515 253 446 | 73. 14 74.77 71. 27 72. 03 


Per cent change 
froin 1925222722 = +8. 3 +8. 4 | +5. 8 DO eee eas | eae eae eas en ee ewes 


| se 


1 Excluding switching and terminal railways. 

2 Years ended June 30, 1912-1914; others, calendar years. 

3 Obtained by deducting from railway operating revenues the following items: Railway cperating ex- 
penses, railway tax accruals, uncollectible railway revenues, and net equipment and joint facility rcnts. 

4 Deficit. 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The net railway operating income for 1926 was a record figure, 
$1,214,000,000, 8.3 per cent greater than in 1925 and 25 per cent 
greater than in 1924. The increases in the three districts reflect the 
respective changes in the ratio of the expenses to the revenues. - The 
western district showed a gain of 9.6 per cent, the eastern 8.4 per 
cent, and the southern 5.8 per cent. The net railway operating in- 
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come in 1926 was about 69 per cent greater than the average for the 
three fiscal years ended June 30, 1914. It was derived, however, 
from gross operating revenues which were more than double the pre- 
war figures. 

Operating revenues for Class I railways during 1926 showed an 
increase of 1.4 per cent over 1923. In the eastern district operating 
revenues decreased 1.5 per cent since 1923, while the western and 
southern districts showed increases of 0.4 per cent and 12.3 per cent, 
respectively. The net railway operating income over the same period 
increased 25.3 per cent. The three districts showed the following 
increases over 1923: Southern, 42.8 per cent; eastern, 21.7 per cent; 
and western, 21.2 per cent. 

The net railway operating income of Class I roads in 1926 was 5.7 
per cent of the aggregate tentative valuation of the steam railway 
property of the carriers subject to the Transportation Act of 1920. 
For the southern district the 1926 ratio was 7.3 per cent, for the east- 
ern district 5.8 per cent, and for the western district 5 per cent. 

In a general rate case in 1920, the aggregate tentative valuation of 
all railroads was taken as $18,900,000,000 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, of which $18,577,000,000 was the tentative valuation 
assumed to apply to Class I railways, as of December 31, 1919. The 
tentative valuation as of December 31, 1925, using the 1920 figures 
as the base, is $21,243,000,000, which is obtained by adding the 
increases in net investment in road and equipment. This valuation 
was distributed as follows: Eastern district, $8,862,000,000; south- 
ern district, $3,450,000,000; western district, $8,931,000,000. 


Table 15.—Operating Revenues and Net Railway Operating Income, All Class I 
Railways, by Months 


{In millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 


Operating revenues Net railway operating income 
Month 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
iL st [ _ = 
Janusry .2.--.5 470.4 | 395.8 | 502.5 | 469.0 | 485.0 | 481.4 1.5 29.6 61.1 51.4 66.1 65.8 
February_.---- 406.5 | 401.6 | 446.9 | 479.5 | 455.2 | 460, 2 1§,2 47.7 39.3 71.6 65. 2 63. 3 
Mearch 322) = 459.0 | 475.2 | 5385.8 | 505.4 | 486.7 | 530.5 30.8 83. 5 84.1 80.3 73.4 94. 5 
Aprile 27 433.4 | 417.1 | 523.3 | 475.2 | 473.7 | 499.7 29.9 50. 0 83.5 62.3 66.5 76.3 
Nay oo 444.9 | 449.4 | 548.1 | 477.5 | 489.0 | 517.4 36.9 62.1 90.3 60. 9 76.2 88.1 
ARVO tom eee 461 6 | 474.0 | 541.3 | 465.7 | 507.0 | 539.9 51.1 76.3 88.3 65.8 92.1 107.3 
Jul yee een 462.9 | 443.8 | 5386.3 | 481.8 | 522.5 | 556.5 69.3 69.3 84.9 74.4 99. 7 116.9 
Nb eas Se 505.7 | 474.1 | 564.5 | 508.5 | 555.5 | 578.8 90. 2 52. 2 98.9 95.7 | 124.9 133.0 
Septem ber___-_- 498.3 | 500.9 | 546.1 | 541.0 | 565.6 | 590.0 87.6 58. 7 92.5 | 117.0 | 184.5 145. 5 
Octobera=- 2202 536.7 | 550.3 | 587.9 | 572.9 | 591.5 | 609.0 || 105.5 85.1 | 103.8 | 127.2 | 138.0 146.1 
November-_-_-_-_- 465.9 | 523.6 | 532.0 | 505.9 | 533.0 | 561.0 66.9 83. 2 86.8 93.4 | 107.0 114.7 
December. --_- 425.3 | 513.6 494.6 | 505.2 | 524.1 | 526.5 49.7 79. 0 70.0 86.7 94.6 80. 9 
| 
1 Deficit. 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Both the operating revenues of Class I carriers and the net railway 
operating income reached a peak in October, 1926. January was 
the only month in which the operating revenues of 1925 exceeded 
those of 1926. The net railway operating income of January, Feb- 
ruary, and December was less than during 1925. 

The net railway operating income for the eastern and the western 
districts was highest during September and October; in the southern 
district the net railway operating income for March, September, 
and October was approximately the same, being the highest of the 
year. 

Table 16.—Operating Revenues and Net Railway Operating Income, Class I 
Railways, by Districts 


[In millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 


Eastern district Southern district Western district 
Month =a SS ~: 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
Nee Sb eS 
Operating revenues: | j 

JanUaryesess-oss5---2 8 234. 1) 215.8) 219.4| 214.1| 85.2) 83.7) 88.3] 96.7) 183. 2/ 169. 5} 177.3] 170.6 
Mebrugry os ase =e 209. 4) 221. 8] 208.8) 206.4) 79.1) 87.0) 85.8} 92.9) 158.4/ 170. 7) 160.6} 160.9 
March) 2 25a o eee se eo 256. 5| 237. 7) 223.4) 246.6) 92.4) 91.2; 91.8] 103.2) 186.9} 176. 5) 171. 5} 180.7 
Aprils eee fe ee 254. 1| 221.3) 222.5] 234.5] 88.5] 84.5] 86.4] 93.4! 180.7] 169.4] 164.8] 171.8 
May tas scene aes ee 269. 6) 221. 6| 230. 4] 242.5) 89.6) 82.7/ 86.5) 93.6) 188.9} 173. 2) 172.1] 181.3 
JUNG See eee See 265. 0) 214, 8} 234. 7) 251.9) 85.0! 77.3) 86.6) 93.5) 191.3} 173.6] 185.7} 194.5 
LLY sae oe ts et ee 259. 2} 220.9} 242.1) 252.4) 83.0} 78.3! 88.1! 96.1) 194.1] 182. 6) 192.3) 208.0 
ATISUS 2 ee ee ee 268. 6) 229.0) 255. 4) 262.6) 86.2) 82.2) 94.5) 96.9] 209.7] 197.3] 205. 6] 219.3 
Septem berqse2sese-e' 247. 6| 237.0) 244.7) 264.1) 85.1| 85.3) 98.5} 98,8] 213.4; 218. 7| 222.4) 227.1 
Octobete2 5 263. 0) 247. 5) 253.0) 271.7) 91.7; 91.8) 104.7) 103.3) 233. 2} 233. 6) 233.8) 234. 0 
Novem ber:<as2e.22245- 236. 5| 219.0) 231.4) 254.2) 86.6) 87.6) 98.0) 99.7] 208.9) 199.3} 203. 6) 207.1 
Pecember=- = t-=5- os 225. 7| 223.0) 231.7) 242.0) 85.7} 94.5) 100.9) 97.9} 183.2) 187.7) 191. 5} 186.6 
3] 21.4) 26.0! 24.1) 15.0} 13.2} 16.6} 19.0) 23.8) 16.8) 23.5) 22.7 
0| 29.9) 27.8} 23.0] 13.2] 17.6) 18.2) 19.1] 11.1] 24.1) 19,2] 21.2 
2| 36.8) 32.0) 43.7| 18.9) 18.6) 20.4) 24.0) 25.0) 24.9) 21.0) 26.8 
6| 30.6) 35,2) 39.5} 17.3) 14.9) 16.2) 17.5) 22.6) 16.8) 15.1) 19.3 
8} 31.0) 39.5) 44.6) 16.2) 14.0) 16.3} 18.9) 24.3) 15.9) 20.4) 24.6 
6| 30.5) 44.0} 49.9; 13.2) 11.8) 17.2) 20.3) 26.5) 23.5) 30.9} 37.1 
7| 34.1) 47.7] 50.1) 12.3) 12.5) 18.4) 22.0} 28.9) 27.8) 33.6) 44.8 
2| 42.1) 57.0) 57.1) 13.6) 16. 6) 22.8) 21.6) 38.1) 38.0! 45.1) 54.3 
3] 46.3) 51.3) 58.6} 13.8) 18.0) 24.8) 23.9) 45.4) 52.7] 58.4) 63.0 
1] 46.3| 49.3] 58.0] 15.5| 19.3) 25.2) 24.9] 54.2] 61.6) 63.5] 63.2 
1} 32.1) 38.7} 46.3) 13.0) 17.7| 21.5) 22.2) 44.7) 43.6] 46.8) 46.2 
24.4) 32.5) 35.6) 30.1) 15.3) 21.8) 22.0; 19.8} 30.3) 32.4) 37.0] 31.0 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Distribution of Operating Revenues. 


Of $6,383,000,000 total operating revenues of Class I railways in 
1926, $2,727,000,000 (excluding items for labor chargeable to capital 
account) or 42.7 per cent was spent for labor, compared with 43.2 
per cent in 1925; 44.3 per cent in 1924 and 1923; 55.4 per cent in 1920; 
and 40.1 per cent in 1913. Although wage rates to certain classes of 
railroad employees have been increased since 1922, and the tonnage 
handled and ton-miles have risen, requiring more employees, the 
ratio of labor expenditures to total operating revenues has decreased 
from 44.4 to 42.7 per cent. 
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A total of $2,054,000,000 or 32.2 per cent of the operating revenues 
was spent for fuel, material, supplies, and other expenses. ‘Taxes 
required $389,000,000 or 6.1 per cent of the total operating revenues 
in 1926 as compared to $359,000,000 or 5.9 per cent in 1925, and with 
4.4 per cent in 1920. In only one year since 1920 has the ratio of 
taxes to total operating revenues shown a decrease, a decrease of 0.1 
per cent between 1922 and 1925, and between 1920 and 1926 the 
actual taxes increased $117,000,000. In 1926, there remained 19 
per cent or $1,213,000,000 of the total operating revenues as net 
railway operating income with which to pay fixed charges on bonded 
debts and returns on other capital employed. This compares 
favorably with 18.3 per cent in 1925, 16.4 per cent in 1924, and 15.3 
per cent in 1928, but is considerably lower than 28.9 per cent in 1916. 


Chart VI.DISTRIBUTION OF OPERATING REVENUE (CLASS I ROAD®) 


Ended June 30 


1913-1916 


PER CENT a] 
verage Fiscal Years 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 


Calendar Years 
Ended Dec.3! 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


Material 
Supplies, Li, ain mor oe le 


fives) 


Table 17.—Distribution of Operating Revenues of Class I Railways ! 
[In millions of dollars] 


, F Per cent of total 
Expense items operating revenues 
| Net 
Us Oe ee ass —s —) rail- a 
operat- way 

Yoar ing Mate- Ay] | Operat- ty 

reve- | Fuel rial, : ethan ing rail- 
| nues | Labor? (loco- | sup- | Taxes Se in- Labor | Taxes Opeine. 
| imotive) Dies, penses come ing in- 

| come 
3,108 | 1,245 242 526 118 189 788 40.1 3.8 25.3 
3,597 | 1,366 251 551 157 232 | 1,040 38.0 4.4 28.9 
4,014 1, 618 394 612 214 243 934 40.3 5.3 23. 3 
4,881 | 2,481 500 822 223 266 639 49.8 4.6 Lone 
5, 145 2, 644 474 1, 002 233 337 455 51.4 4.5 8.8 
6,178 | 3,424 675 | 1,367 272 424 17 55.4 4.4 -3 
5,517 | 2,590 524 | 1,134 276 392 601 46.9 5.0 10.9 
5,559 | 2,468 518 | 1,150 301 361 760 44.4 5.4 13.7 
6,290 | 2, 785 529 | 1,266 332 415 962 44.3 533 15.3 
5, 921 2, 625 437 1, 182 340 413 974 44.3 taeett 16.4 
6,123 | 2, 646 407 | 1,158 359 432 | 1,121 43.2 5.9 18.3 
6,383 | 2,727] () (3) 389 | (5) ROR) RON 7 6.1 19.0 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 Excludes sw ching and eae companies. 
2 Excludes that portion of pay roll chargeable to capital account. 
3 Includes uncollectible railway revenues. 

4 Fiscal year ended June 30; others, calendar years. 

5 Three items amounting to $2,054,000,000 not available in detail. 


Source: Compiled by Bureau of Railway Economies from reports of Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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Railway Capital and Dividends. 


The total amount of railway capital actually outstanding has in- 
creased from $19,029,000,000 on June 30, 1913, to approximately 
$22 ,089,000,000, December 31, 1926. The data in Table 18 are from 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission except those for 
1926, which are estimated by adding all new railroad issues during 
the year. The ratio of funded debt to total railway capital has 
increased rather regularly since 1919. A certain part of the reported 
capital outstanding consists of securities held by the railroads them- 
selves, aggregating approximately $3,000,000,000. This leaves the 
net capitalization of the companies considered as one system at the 
end of 1926 about $19,000,000,000. 


Table 18.—Railway Capital Actually Outstanding 


Norte.—In millions of dollars. Excludes securities held by or for the issuing company but not those 
held by other railway companies. Switching and terminal roads not included, but nonoperating as well 
as operating companies are included. 


| | Per Per 
Total | | ; Total | 
Year railway) Punded) Stock Hee? - Year railway © ee) Stock a of 
capital | °° | CIEE capital | @ ebt to 
| capital | capital 
| | 
June 30: Dee. 31—Contd. | 
1908-.--.--._} 16, 199 | 38898 7, 301 | 54. 9 |} 1918__...-.--| 19,453 | 10,607 | 8, 847 54.5 
1910_..._--__| 17,774 | 9.764 | 8,011 54.9 || 54.5 
1912___-_____| 18,989 | 10,437 | 8, 552 55.0 56.0 
1OtSe. -| 19,029 | 10, 429 8, 600 54.8 56. 1 
1914_ -| 19,401 | 10, 747 8, 654 55. 4 56.2 
1915__ -| 19,720 | 11, 085 8, 635 56. 2 56.8 
1916__- 19,681 | 10,938 | 8, 743 55.6 57.1 
Dee. 31: 56. 7 
19162. -=2-22 5119) 6315) 10/875 8, 775 55.4 57.3 
1917_.-------| 19,765 | 10,761 | 9, 004 54.5 
| 


1 Estimated from unofficial sources. 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Dividends declared in 1925, $409,645,000 (data for 1926 not avail- 
able) were not quite as great as in 1923, but exceeded the payments 
in both 1922 and 1924. The percentage of stock-paying dividends, 
however, was greater than in any year since 1911. The average rate 
on dividend yielding stock, therefore, was lower than in 1923, as 
was the ratio of dividends on all stock, but both were greater than 
in 1924. (Table 19.) 


New Financing. 

The volume of railway securities issued in 1926 was less than that 
of any year since 1920, totaling only $422,583,000. New securities 
constituted nearly 82 per cent of the total issue, Long-term bonds 
and notes were $351,738,000, or 83 per cent of the total issued during 
the year. 
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Table 19.—Dividends of Railways 


Note.—Nonoperating as well as operating roads are included. Switching and terminal roads are 
excluded beginning with 1908. 


Aver- . bat Aver- . 
Per | Divi- | age ee Per | Divi- | age pile 
cent of} dends | rate on Moka: cent of| dends | rate on | Gends 
Year endea— | Stock-| de- divi- de- Year ended— | Stock-| de- divi- de- 
Paying | clared | dend- claned paying clared | dend- clared 
aivi- (1,000 | yield- pall divi- (1,000 | yield- oral 
dends | dollars) ae bbc dends | dollars) oe taal 
stoc stoc 
June 30: June 30—Contd. 
1891-1895 !__|_ 94, 093 5, 42 1913__.-____| 66.14 | 369, 078 6. 37 4, 22 
1896-1900 1! __|_ 104, 295 5.27 451, 653 7.97 5.13 
156, 736 5, 26 2. 70 328, 478 6, 29 3. 80 
185, 392 5. 55 3. 08 
196, 728 5. 70 3. 20 366, 561 6. 75 4.19 
221, 941 6. 09 3. 50 381, 852 6. 81 4. 24 
237, 964 5. 78 3. 63 339, 186 6. 60 3. 83 
272, 796 6. 03 4.01 335, 242 6. 33 3.77 
308, 089 6. 23 4.19 331, 103 6. 52 3. 74 
390, 695 8. 07 5. 30 456, 482 9. 02 5.13 
321, 072 6. 53 4.18 338, 806 6. 37 3. 78 
405, 771 7. 50 5. 00 411, 882 7.30 4. 53 
460, 195 8. 03 5, 42 385, 130 6. 37 4.14 
400, 315 ead 4. 64 409, 645 6, 52 4.35 
1 Annual average. 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Table 20.—Railroad Securities Issued: 1920-1926 
n thousands of dollars 
{In th ds of dollars] 
Item 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


377, 880 | 655, 288 | 651,531 | 518,249 ; 940,297 | 514,709 422, 583 
322,380 | 352,666 | 523,808 | 464,516 | 779,617 | 380, 281 345, 991 
55, 500 | 302,623 | 127,724 58,733 | 160,680 | 134, 428 76, 592 


356, 380 | 638,793 | 589,211} 471,840 | 809,084 | 473, 591 351, 738 
302, 380 | 336,671 | 464,488 | 427,956 | 667,404 | 339, 563 297, 146 
54,000 | 302,123 | 124, 724 43,883 | 141,680 | 134, 028 54, 592 
21, 500 16, 495 35, 352 19, 088 75, 250 24, 900 30, 000 


All classes of securities 


20,000 | 15,995 | 32,352] 93238] 56,250 | 24/500 8, 000 
Refunding. 1, 500 500}  3,000| 9,850} 19, 000 400 | 22, 000 
Shyeiel ees OU Poaceae a cee Ree a pied 26,968 | 27,322 | 55,963 | 16,218] 40,845 


Source: Commercial and Financial Chronicle.- 


Foreclosures and Receiverships. 


The mileage operated by receivers at the end of 1926 totaled 17,711 
as compared with 18,039 in 1925. According to the compilations 
made by the Railway Age, the number of roads in receivers’ hands at 
the close of 1926 was 6 less than in 1924, numbering 42. Only two 
companies went into receivership during the year, and only one of 
these was an operating company. The mileage operated by receivers 
during 1926 was less than at the end of 1925, but on account of the 
inclusion of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pauj, it was larger than for 
any year since 1918 with the single exception of 1925. The number of 
roads placed in the hands of receivers during the year was less than 
in any year since 1876 when the records were first obtained. 
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Foreclosure sales covered 6,151 miles in 1922, 637 in 1923, 3,992 
in 1924, 633 in 1925, and 12,852 in 1926. ‘The sales in 1926 comprised 
12 companies, while those in 1925 were for 6 companies. 

Regional Consolidations. 

Negotiations and plans for consolidation have been under way, 
although little actual progress toward unification of the carriers into 
a few large systems has been made. During the 12 months ended 
October, 1925, 26 out of 39 applications for authorization of one 
carrier to obtain control of another were granted, while in the same 
period in 1926, 48 applications, comprehending 6,328 miles of line, 
were granted. Since the effective date of paragraph 2, section 5, of 
the Transportation Act of 1920, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized the acquisition of control of over 31,000 miles of 
line. 

During 1926 the commission denied applications for consolidation 
if they failed to show strong evidence of public gain. Among these 
were that of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis for authority to ac- 
quire control of the Chesapeake & Ohio, Hocking Valley, Erie, and 
Pere Marquette and that of the Norfolk and Western to acquire con- 
trol of the Virginian. 

Among the important pending applications are those of the New 
York Central to lease the Michigan Central, the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and the Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw, 
which are being considered in connection with an application of the 
“Big Four” to lease the Cincinnati Northern and the Evansville, 
Indianapolis & Terre Haute; that of the Texas & New Orleans to 
lease for unified operation 11 of the Texas and Louisiana lines of the 
Southern Pacific, having a total of about 4,000 miles; that of the 
Atlantic Coast Line to acquire control of the Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic, and that of the New York, New Haven & Hartford to 
lease the Central New England. 


PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 


New Motive Power and Rolling Stock. 

In 1926 a smaller number of new railway cars was placed in service 
than in the previous year, which was also less than during 1924 and 
‘1923. New motive power installations increased over 1925, although 
less than in preceding years. The large additions of equipment in 
1923 and the more efficient handling of existing equipment eliminated 
the need of large purchases during the past two years. Further 
data are given on railway locomotives and cars in the section on 
Machinery (page 415). 

Table 21 shows installations and retirements of locomotives and 
freight cars for Class I roads since 1913, and the number and capacity 
of those in service at the end of each year. While the number of new 
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cars annually installed has decreased since 1923, the aggregate capac- 
ity of cars in service has increased. The actual number in service 
Jast year was about 51,000 less than in 1925. Fewer locomotives 
also were used. The average and aggregate tractive capacity, how- 
ever, was considerably greater than a few years ago. 


Table 21.—Locomotive and Freight-Car Equipment of Class I Railways 


| Locomotives Freight-train cars 
In service | Capacity 
es = | | eae = 
| | 
Z | | | 
pers Num- | Num- Tractive capacity?) Number | Number ' Number | 
ber in- | ber re- __________|jnstalled | retired | in service | Aggre- | 
stalled | tired | Num-| | | | gate | Average 
ber | Aggregate| Aver- | | (1,000 (tons) 
(million age | tons) 

pounds) | (1bs.)! 
4,381 2,338 | 61, 172 1, 803 | 29, 956 162, 670 96, 825 | 2,237,446 | 86,978 3 38.3 
8,245 | 1,862 | 62, 533 1, 887 | 30,705 | 150, 818 96, 985 | 2,291,750 | 90,977 339.1 
1,114 | 1,507 | 62, 125 1,970 | 31, 840 86, 012 90, 347 | 2,286,792 | 39, 838 40.0 
1,986) \) 2.217 4) 61 332) 2,024 | 33,188 | 126,851 | 106,272 | 2,280,955 | 92, 280 41.0 
2,148 | 1,423 | 61,890 . 2,088 | 38,932 | 117, 210 62, 253 | 2,330,123 | 95, 467 41.5 
2, 803 977 | 63, 889 2,223 | 34,995 65, 249 56, 024 | 2,354,244 | 96, 767 41.6 
2, 062 999 | 64, 983 2,313 | 35, 789 76, 019 43, 274 | 2,289,860 | 99,001 41.9 
1,017 | 1,254 | 64,746 2,341 | 36,365 | 36,044 75,197 | 2,350,707 | 98, 343 42.4 
1,330 | 1,130 | 64,949 2,385 | 36, 935 63, 406 69, 245 | 2,344,780 | 98, 504 42.5 
1,226 | 1,682 | 64, 512 2,401 | 37,441 | 105,394 | 126,471 | 2,332,286 | 98, 847 43,1 
4,360 | 3,746 | 65, 327 2,544 | 39,177 | 232,060 | 213,789 | 2,345,591 | 101,318 43.8 
2,786 | 2,529 | 65, 358 2,593 | 39,891 | 156,572 | 118,590 | 2,379,096 | 104, 149 44.3 
1,600 | 2,873 | 63,974 2,587 | 40,666 } 139,083 | 128, 573 | 2,387,551 | 105, 570 44.8 
1926 4..._| 2,899 | 3,574 | 62,428 2, 608 | 41, 783 96,733 | 103, 863 | 2,336,470 | 105, 718 45.3 

| | | 


1 Years ended June 30 to 1915, inclusive, thereafter calendar years, 
2 Exclusive of electric locomotives. 

3 Includes both Class I and Class II. 

41926 data from American Railway Association. 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Condition of Equipment. 

The ratio of unserviceable cars to the total number of freight cars 
for the year 1926 was 6.5 per cent and the corresponding ratio for 
freight and passenger locomotives was 16.6 per cent. These ratios are 
lower than for any previous year, comparing favorably with 7.7 per 
cent and 17.8 per cent, respectively, for 1925 and closely approach- 
ing the 5 per cent for unserviceable freight cars, and 15 per cent for 
unserviceable locomotives, set as a goal by the railway executives. 
In December, 1926, the percentage of unserviceable freight cars 
dropped to 5.5 per cent and that for unserviceable locomotives to 
16 per cent. 

During 1921 and 1922 the proportion of unserviceable equipment 
was extremely high, reaching 15.5 per cent for freight cars during one 
month in 1921 and 28.9 per cent for locomotives at one time in 1922. 
The small percentage of locomotives and cars awaiting repair is one 
of the causes of the greater efficiency in handling traffic. 
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Table 22.—Percentage of Unserviceable Freight Cars and Locomotives 


Percentage of unserviceable freight || Percentage of unserviceable locomo- 
cars tives 
Month = é: 
1921 | 1922 | 1923 1924 | 1925 | 1926 || 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
| | 

Monthly average_____- 13.1 | 12.8 8.0 7.8 (bith 6.5 || 23.7 | 24.9 | 21.4 | 18.7 | 17.8 16.6 
January_- oe se SSSSeSal) 1825 9.0 6.7 8.0 6.6 || 24.8 | 23.4 | 25.6 | 18.8 | 18.8 ee 
February_ 9.8} 14.0] 8&8 7.0 7.8 | 6.7 || 24.8 | 23.7 | 24.8 | 19.0 | 18.8 17,3 
Marech___- Se Eee ee 10.8 | 13.8 8.8 63 Ths 6.7 || 23.7 | 23.4 | 24.4 | 19.2 | 18.9 17.6 
Uc) 6) en ee ee 1278 WV a3a6 8.8 7.4 7.9 6.7 4) 28. 0) 23.24 23.6 >) 19.1 | 18.5 17.5 
Niaiyit wae oo Ee 13.6 | 14.1 8.9 Mane. 8.1 6.8 || 23.8 | 22.7 | 22.4 | 18.8 | 18.0 17.10 
SUMO: eee eee ee 14.4) 14.0] 86 8.0 8.2 6.9 |} 28.34 21.5: | 21.5 | 18.6 | 17,7 16.6 
DUG 2a ees Pe eee en 15.4 | 14.2] 8&1 8.4 8.2 7.0 || 28.5 | 24.2 | 21.0) 18.6 | 17.3 16.1 
Aiguish oer e iY ost ee 15.5 | 14.0 7.8 8.6 ST On (2S 27801 TOG | 18,4 17. A 16.1 
pophennoer. 20. = Fe 15.5 | 12.6 (6s 8.7 7.8 6.6 || 23.2 | 28.9 | 18.6 | 18.4 | 17.1 15.8 
Oahoberaze 2 1 Peas sb ee 14.8 |} 11.4 6.6 8.2 ea C2 28rd 27, 6s EAS Qe iSon| plsare 15.8 
INOVEIN DOteas tae oon 13.8 9.8 6.6 7.8 6.9 6.& | 23.5 | 26.6) 8.57) 18.7 | 17.2 16.3 
Decembers-- sae 13.05), 9.1 6.6 7.9 6.8 5.5 || 28.2 | 25.7 | 18.5 | 18.6 | 16.9 16.0 


Source: Compiled by Bureau of Railway Economics from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. 


Railway Construction. 

The total track mileage (including first, second, third, and other 
track) built during 1926 was 1,527 miles comparing with 1,354 miles 
in 1925, 1,114 miles in 1924, 1,176 miles in 1923, and was more than 
double that for each of the three years preceding 1923. The mileage 
of new first track, representing extension of lines, was greater in 1926 
than in 1923, 1924, or 1925, and accounted for two-thirds of the total 
new mileage. The Railway Age records new track (in miles) built 
in the United States as shown in the following table: 


| | 
| ; ; Fourth 
First Second Third 
Year : a rare track or Total 
| track | track track aia 
ane a Ss | | = = 
ODA ks i cd pd es, yt es 578. 95 456. 12 51, 22 25, 88 ES oe 
Rc S ieee Oia ied ss eee ee ee ees oe 643. 53 682, 46 18. 86 9, 55 1, 354. 40 
sae: 2 eee oe ee ee See ee eee | 1,004.72 | 472.53 29. 12 20. 26 1, 526. 63 
| 


} i 


Of the first tracl® built in 1926, Texas with 242 miles accounted 
for the greatest mileage, while Florida ranked second with but 9 miles 
less. Practically one-half of the second trackage constructed was in 
Florida, while over one-fifth was in Ohio. 

The total length of line abandoned in 1926 was 457 miles, as com- 
pared with 606 miles during 1925, 693 miles in 1924, 513 in 1923, and 
677 in 1922. It is interesting to note that, for the first time in 10 
years, the mileage of new lines built exceeded the mileage abandoned 
by a comfortable margin. Aside from trackage, miscellaneous con- 
struction, including new yards and engine terminals, track elevation 
and grade separation, station buildings, and bridge renewals and 
strengthening account for large sums expended in 1926. 
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Signal and Train Control Construction. 

Interlocking and signal construction was more active in 1926 than 
in any year previous. More equipment was placed in service than 
even in the previous peak year, 1913, and prospects are good for an 
extensive program during 1927. 

During 1926, the mileage of automatic block signals completed in 
the United States and Canada totaled 4,992.7 miles of road, showing 
a marked increase over the 2,938 miles equipped in 1925, which was 
the maximum program undertaken in the past 10 years. According 
to the Railway Age, installations of automatic signals in Canada 
and the United States during 1926 totaled 6,511 light signals and 
3,283 semaphores. This is the first time the number of light signals 
has exceeded the semaphores to any extent. 

There were 107 new interlocking plants constructed in the United 
States and Canada in 1926 as compared with 92 in the previous 
year. In addition to the new plants, 114 interlockings were rebuilt, 
requiring new machines and other equipment. 

About 50 per cent of the installations of automatic train control 
required under the first order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were actually placed in service during 1926, as were 23 of the 36 instal- 
lations on which the second order is now effective. Rapid progress 
has been made on installations during the past year, train stop or 
train control being in operation on 11,145 miles of track with about 
4,550 locomotives, representing 85 per cent of the track miles and 
the locomotives required under the first order and 62 per cent of the 
track miles and 45 per cent of the locomotives under the second order. 


LEGISLATION 


There were 146 bills and resolutions affecting interstate commerce 
either introduced or pending during the short session of the 69th 
Congress, which ended March 4, 1927. This proposed legislation 
had to do with such questions as consolidation “of railroads, modi- 
fication of section 15A of the transportation act, motor transporta- 
tion, regional selection of members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, refunding of interest on loans to railroads by the 
Government, and the issuance of certificates of convenience and 
necessity by States. 

Out of this large number of bills and resolutions only two bills were 
enacted into law and one resolution was passed. One of these bills 
that became law amends section 22 of the interstate commerce 
act, making it permissive for common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce to transport any totally blind person, accompanied by a 
guide, for one fare. The other permits reduced rates to be given by 
the carriers in cases of relief from earthquake, flood, fire, famine, 
drought, epidemic, pestilence, or other calamitous visitation or 
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disaster, if such reduced rates have first been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The single resolution adopted 
was S. Res. 334, which requests the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to prepare a manuscript covering the texts of the various 
acts administered by it and annotated with a digest of decisions, 
with an index. 


PACKING 


One of the important factors influencing the cost of commodities 
to the ultimate consumer is loss and damage owing to improper 
packing, handling, and stowing of merchandise. This factor has 
been given considerable attention during the past few years by 
manufactures and associations interested in distribution costs. 
Loss and damage claims as paid by the railroads of .the United 
States and Canada, for all causes, amounted to $38,187,315 in 
1926, as compared to $49,540,377 in 1923, $119,833,127 in 1920, 
and $30,885,705 in 1913 (fiscal year). Improved containers, inte-— 
rior packing, mechanical handling, carloading, and trucking have 
brought about this result. Packages are being designed to meet 
individual requirements of approved marketing methods. The 
trend of modern merchandising requires even further development 
in this field and container associations are assisting in meeting these 
requirements. 

Carriers Lead in Eliminating Waste in Transportation. 

According to the American Railway Association, the year 1926 
was the sixth consecutive year that a decrease has been shown as . 
compared with the preceding year in the amount of loss and damage 
claims. In 1926 the number of claims was reduced 117,967 as 
compared with the preceding year, and the number pending wa, 
reduced 23,697. The claim-prevention committee of the freight- 
claims division, American Railway Association, in addition to the 
many activities which it continually carries on, imaugurated in 
1926 classes for the study of claim-prevention work. ‘These classes, 
which are open both to shippers and to the carriers’ representatives, 
will be carried on during the current year. 

Chart VII, compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics, shows 
the part of each dollar of freight revenue paid out for loss and damage 
claims to shippers. It is interesting to note that 1926 is the lowest 
year on record since 1901, with only approximately one-fourth the 
amount paid during the peak year of 1919. 
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The freight container bureau of the American Railway Associa- 
tion has contributed during the year 1926 a number of valuable 
studies on the loss and damage situation. The 1927 program of 
the bureau consists of additional studies on improved packing and 
shipping conditions. 

Table 23 shows that damages from practically every cause were 
smaller in 1926 than in 1923. Two items show increases, rough 
handling and concealed damage, which is probably explained by the 
fact that in 1926 the railroads handled approximately 3,497,000 
more cars of freight than in 1923. Losses from robbery, improper 
refrigeration and ventilation, delay, and defective equipment have 
all been reduced by about one-half since 1923. 


Chart VII. PERCENTAGE OF FREIGHT REVENUE PAID FOR LOSS AND DAMAGE 


Fiscal Years 


Chart VIII shows the amount in cents of each claim dollar required 
by each commodity carried by the railroads, subdivided further in 
percentages as between carload and less than carload losses. The 
outstanding group, on which was paid 22 per cent of all loss and dam- 
age claims, was fresh fruits and vegetables. Carload losses accounted 
for only about 72 per cent of the value of all claims, although the 
proportion of carload shipments was 75 per cent of the total. 
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Table 23.—Freight Loss and Damage Account, United States and Canada 


> | 
| Per cent 
5 a0 | ByA change 

Item 1923 | 1926 1926 over 

| 1923 

* 
our eiahiain Gili moter erential ee | $8, 895,212 | $9, 624, 342 +8, 2 
Uniocaredsdamacous toes ee eee Petree eye Bees Tits fe 7, 707, 947 7, 538, 047 S212 
IL) Chel yin ert eae pee tees OP ee eae. 6, 707, 595 3, 380, 936 —49, 6 
Defectiveequipment joecass ees Wels how 25 Se Beh 5, 587, 977 3, 047, 299 —45.0 
Wieck teats oe EPenem See te i ee ee 3, 516, 249 2, 623, 718 —25.4 
‘Lossiontinespackare me: ia eae ti Paes oye AF oo ee 4, 002, 221 2, 531, 459 —36.7 
Concealed damage 1, 791, 862 2, 420, 105 +85. 1 
Other unlocated loss________-___- 2, 874, 582 | 1, 878, 822 —34.8 
ETTOROMEIMDIOyOOmet eae ek EME ge eee ee Se ee 1, 128, 391 | 920, 686 —8.0 
Im Propernanalincewetc = aes eee eee ee Ee a ee a 940, 676 831, 755 —11.6 
RODHSLIIen Une DACKaAr Om ae eee ener oe ee See ee ee 1, 473, 279 738, 940 —49.8 
Improper refrigeration and ventilation________________________.__- 1, 488, 871 735, 369 —50. 6 
Hreezingior neatemian reese) ae ee ee 892, 667 724, 599 —18.8 
OLDeRTOD Der yaa ee ees ee a eae ee ee - 1, 644, 205 575, 561 —65. 0 
fpiqwe oc ea Cog ee CSO See gs tent te Pee eas Seana ee ORES 399, 204 319, 416 —20. 0 
CIGTOL IC. WOta ee en ee et een ee 8 ee a 544, 439 | 301, 261 —44.7 
| 

Carloaguto tal) sae eer as eee eee SD ee ee 34, 421, 861 27, 503, 678 —20.1 
ess *thanveanioad bObal) a cess emee 15, 118, 516 10, 683, 637 —29. 3 
eR yshate ray ae ee ee ee ee eee eee 49, 540, 377 38, 187, 315 —22.9 


Source: American Railway Association. 


Chart VIII— DISTRIBUTION OF THE CLAIM DOLLAR, BY COMMODITIES, BY 
CARLOAD AND LESS THAN CARLOAD LOSSES, 1926 


CENTS PER CLAIM DOLLAR 
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Steamship Lines Improving Facilities. 


(2700-117 


Steamship lines, both in coastwise and foreign trade, are adopting 
more modern methods of handling cargo, especially with regard to 
facilities for package goods. Rope and net slings are being replaced 
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by more efficient platform slings. Economical and fast spiral chutes 
and roller conveyers have also been installed in order to facilitate the 
loading and discharging of ships. Steamship lines are also giving 
more careful study to the stowage of cargo. 

Container Development Subject of Studies. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has supplemented 
its work on packing for export by a study on containers for domestic 
packing. With the assistance of an advisory board consisting of 
representatives of the container industries, carriers, and shippers, it 
has published a series of bulletins, each devoted to the proper construc- 
tion and uses of particular type containers; that is, baling, fiber, 
plywood, wooden boxes, wirebound boxes, cooperage and steel barrels, 
crates, and paper-wrapped packages. 

The National Committee on Wood Utilization is also engaged in 
’ studies with regard to the utilization of wood for container purposes. 

A committee of the American Society for Testing Materials has 
announced a program which includes a research plan covering several 
years to determine standards of serviceability for all containers. 


MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 


There were at the end of the calendar year 1926 approximately 
27,637,000 automobiles in operation throughout the world. These 
were in the number of the various classifications as follows: Passenger 
cars, 23,505,000; motor trucks, 3,940,000; motor busses, 192,000. 
Incomplete registration figures showed at the same time 1,713,000 
motor cycles in use throughout the world, less than 135,000 of which 
were registered in the United States. The registration of automobiles 
in the United States, including vehicles owned by Federal, State, and 
municipal governments, was 22,137,000, or practically 80 per cent 
of world registrations. The ratio was not so large in the case of 
motor busses in the United States, registrations of 79,806 (Bus Trans- 
portation, February, 1927) being only about 42 per cent of the world 
total. 

Registration during 1926 in the United States increased approxi- 
mately 10 per cent as compared with an increase of 13 per cent during 
1925 and an increase in all countries outside the United States of 
over 18 per cent in 1926. This was not owing to a decrease in produc- 
tion or sales but to an increase in-the number of retirements of vehicles 
scrapped or otherwise rendered unserviceable. 

The increase in the number of motor cars registered was shared 
by all the States in much the same ratio as in 1925. (Table 25.) 
Florida registered an increase of about 40 per cent as compared with 
47 per cent in the preceding year. Oklahoma reported the next 
largest gain amounting to approximately 18 percent, while Utah, Idaho, 
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Mississippi, and Alabama all reported increases of more than 16 per 
cent. South Dakota registered an increase of only 202 vehicles or 
less than 1 per cent which was smaller than that of any other State. 


Table 24.—Motor Vehicle Registration ! 


Number per) Passenger ee 
Country and year Grand total 1,000 cars, taxis, aueetal 


population | and busses PEAT OIRe 


1, 711, 339 17 (3) (3) 

3, 512, 996 35 (3) (3) 

6, 146, 617 59 3 (3) 

9, 231, 941 87 8, 225, 859 1, 006, 082 
10, 463, 295 96 9, 483, 391 979, 904 
12, 238, 375 11 10, 959, 571 1, 278, 804 
15, 092, 177 135 | 13, 539, 608 1, 552, 569 
17, 593, 677 155 | 15, 460, 649 2, 133, 028 
19, 937, 274 173 17, 496, 420 2, 440, 854 
22, 001, 393 188 19, 237, 171 2, 764, 222 


1 Includes passenger automobiles, taxis and cars for hire, and busses; and the commodity carrying or 
nonpassenger motor vehicles, which include motor trucks and road tractors (excluding farm tractors), 

2 Previous to 1924 excludes road tractors. 

3 Not shown separately. 

Source: Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agriculture. 


Table 25.—Motor Vehicle Registrations: Passenger Cars and Motor Trucks 
Combined, by States 


Notre.—Net number of cars and trucks shown when possible, excluding reregistrations and nonresident 
registrations. Totals in this table do not include those official cars which are exempt (or partially exempt) 
from paying regular registration fees to the States. 


1926 
Division and State 19151 1920 1 eet Number per| Passenger ees, 
iTOTOE 1,000 popu- | cars, taxis, Ol HUN 
wohicles lation and busses Cos 
United States____._______ 2,445, 668 | 9, 231,941 | 22, 001, 398 188 | 19, 237,171 2, 764, 222 
New England: | 
INFAINGa=e Joe 2 Atos 2 see 21, 545 62, 907 151, 486 | 192 124, 158 27, 328 
New Hampshire__ 13, 449 34, 680 89, 001 196 78, 400 10, 601 
Wiertnouts -: ite tere tee 11, 499 31, 625 74, 063 210 68, 524 5, 5389 
Massachusetts_____.___-_- 102, 633 274, 498 690, 190 164 593, 234 | 96, 956 
Rhodeisiand eos 2 16, 362 50, 477 110, 746 160 91, 798 | 18, 948 
Wonnecticutawsss -=s.o2- 41,121 119, 134 263, 235 164 222, 283 | 40, 952 
Middle Atlantic: j 
Nowa Othe s1s2 28-3521 ee 255, 242 676, 205 1, 815, 484 161 1, 508, 314 307, 120 
INGW:JOISOVs eo. nee 81, 848 227, 737 651, 415 177 531, 702 119, 713 
Pennsylvania 160, 137 570,164 | 1,455, 184 151 1, 264, 453 190, 731 
East North Central: 
Ohio 181, 332 621, 390 1, 480, 246 224 1, 295, 020 185, 226 
Indiana 96, 915 333, 067 772, 326 247 665, 126 107, 200 
Tilinois. 180, 832 568, 924 1, 370, 503 190 1, 195, 897 174, 606 
Michigan __ 114, 845 412,717 1, 118, 785 255 969, 686 2149, 099 
Wisconsin 79, 741 293, 298 662, 282 230 581, 994 80, 288 
West North Central: 
(Minnesotaa <2 2s os. - = 93, 269 324, 166 630, 285 238 559, 128 71, 157 
WOW Ot ores tasioe ee eat rea 145, 109 437, 378 698, 998 288 648, 218 50, 780 
AVE ISsOUnI Dose, ot ee 76, 462 297, 008 654, 554 187 587, 856 66, 698 
NortheDakotates.o-sessce 24, 908 90, 840 157, 822 246 145, 571 12, 251 
SoutheDakotagesc ose s ss: 28, 724 120, 395 168, 230 244 153, 840 14, 390 
INBDYSSES: oe aces onset as 59, 000 219, 000 366, 773 265 337, 989 3 28, 784 
Kansasicet foes tc ae 72, 520 294, 159 491, 276 270 441, 3738 2 49, 903 


1 Does not include road tractors. 
2 Includes busses. o— 
3 Includes only trucks and busses over 3,000 pounds; others classified as passenger cars, 
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Table 25.—Motor Vehicle Registrations: Passenger Cars and Motor Trucks 
Combined, by States—Continued 


1926 
Division and State 1915 1920 oe . |Number per, Passenger eee 4 
of motor ee pe road trac- 
vehicles a tors 
South Atlantic: 
Delaware oy hea ete | 5, 052 18, 300 44, 834 187 36, 246 2 8, 588 
Witsienwlenall oboe 31, 047 102, 841 252, 852 160 240, 743 12, 109 
District of Columbia___-__- 8, 009 34, 161 111, 497 211 97, 794 13, 703 
Ware nia sh a eee 2 21, 357 115, 470 322, 614 128 273, 764 48, 850 
West Virginia____- 3 13, 279 80, 664 227, 836 137 201, 645 26, 191 
North Carolina. ___- aA 21, 000 140,860 | 4 385, 047 135 352, 217 32, 830 
South iCarolimass- sss) 15, 000 93, 843 181, 189 99 163, 551 17, 638 
Georgiaz sea e es a SEP 25, 000 146, 000 277, 468 88 241, 949 35, 519 
Pilon dass: ses eee ee aS 510, 850 73, 914 401, 562 305 331, 892 69, 670 
East South Central: 
iKonttiekyen eter. eo ee 19, 500 112, 683 281, 557 112 252, 632 28, 925 
Mennesseote seen tee eee 67,618 401, 852 279, 639 113 | 254, 342 25, 297 
Alabama wea sea neem 11, 634 74, 637 225, 930 89 | 197, 983 27, 947 
IVINSSISSII) 0 leanne eer eee ae 9, 669 68, 486 205, 200 115 184, 133 21, 067 
West South Central: 
UAT KANSAS oes See eee 8, 021 59, 082 209, 419 110 179, 480 29, 939 
Louisiana S35. es ee 11, 380 73, 000 239, 500 125 204, 000 35, 500 
Oklanoma ey sos sasa ees 25, 032 212, 880 499, 938 213 449, 955 49, 983 
WN OXAS =S ee Se eee ees + 40, 000 427, 693 1, 049, 869 198 944, 905 104, 964 
Mountain 
Montana === ees ae 14, 540 60, 650 103, 958 150 88, 840 15, 118 
TAA Gwe aS Ce eae 7, 071 50, 861 94, 760 182 86, 339 8, 421 
SWAY OI iia eee ee ees 3, 976 23, 926 49, 883 211 44, 358 5, 525 
Colorado ae = ee 28, 894 129, 255 248, 613 235 227, 708 20, 905 
New ivMiexicom sass aa sne es 5, 100 22, 100 54, 996 142 53, 173 1, 823 
IADIZ ONS eae ae ea ee 7, 153 34, 601 73, 682 166 63, 294 10, 388 
Ode) le eee ee See LEO 9,177 42, 616 85, 380 166 72, 880 12, 500 
IN@Vad dees eee ee 2,009 10, 464 24, 014 312 19, 300 4,714 
Pacific: 
Washing tontieus: sae 38, 823 1738, 920 363, 279 236 310, 386 52, 893 
Oregoneore aon eae et terete 23, 585 108, 790 233, 568 266 214, 946 18, 622 
@alitorniaues=s see eee 163, 797 583, 623 1, 600, 475 371 1, 384, 152 2 216, 323 


2 Includes busses. 

4 Estimated. 

5 Registrations incomplete. 

§ Cars registered during 1915 only; total, approximately 26,000. 


Sources: Bureau of Public Roads and Bureau of the Census. 


The use of automobiles as public carriers continues to increase. 
Comparative figures on taxicabs and motor busses, however, can not 
be given as the repeal of the Federal excise tax on these types of 
carriers in the early part of the year prevented an accurate check 
on the number in operation. This business shows a tendency to- 
ward consolidation into larger operating companies in the taxicab, 
motor bus, and truck fields, and a more economic arrangement of 
the routes of the latter two where the presence of competition of 
existing carriers has a tendency to limit earnings. 

The use of interurban bus and truck lines has become stabilized 
to a greater extent than previously and both steam and electric rail- 
ways are increasing their use of motor busses as feeders and to supple- 
ment their existing schedules. While there is some complaint by 
railways and traction companies of loss of earnings through the com- 
petition of motor traffic, it is perhaps a more common belief that 
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inost of this traffic represents an increase in the total movement which 
would not otherwise have taken place. 

For further data on the various phases of the automotive industry 
see the section on automotive products. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


Aggregate River and Canal Transportation. 

The total tonnage carried via our inland waterways, including 
the navigable rivers and canals, without known duplication, aggre- 
gated approximately 204,569,000 tons in 1925 which was 18 per cent 
more than in 1924. The tonnage passing through the Detroit River, 
connecting Lakes Huron and Erie was 90,401,000 tons, of which 
8,525,000 tons was !ocal traffic. The navigable rivers of the United 
States accounted for 118,294,000 tons of commerce, excluding 
through traffic of the Detroit River and all other known duplication 
of cargo. This was an increase of approximately 16,000,000 tons of 
traffic over 1924. These figures may be compared with the volume 
of traffic by other channels of transportation (so far as possible elimi- 
nating duplication of tonnage via any one means of transport) as 
shown in the following table: 


Item 1924 1925 
Tons Tons , 
TLOBNAge OFC AallNg. On Tau WAVS = acs se8 oes ate se ot ee Sees 1, 188, 000, 000 | 1, 247, 000, 000 
Oyerseastforsign Commence. se. = seo as sae see ones ane aca e 82, 118, 000 79, 931, 000 
Great Lakes trade, eliminating trade between the United States and 
ANA a wei a na Se cee teas oe coe name Seneee ono 83, 292, 000 99, 916, 000 
Trade between United States and Canada via Great Lakes__-_----------- 12, 930, 000 12, 820, 000 
United States coastwise ocean-borne commerce (excluding Great Lakes 
AnduPananies © Aa) eee seers eek 2 oe a eh Sede or a St 67, 678, 000 84, 416, 000 
Total of navigable rivers and canals (excluding all known duplication) ___ 173, 190, 000 204, 569, 000 
River transportation in the United States (excluding transit tonnage of 
Detroit River) 102, 432, 000 118, 294, 000 
Canal transportation in the United States 92, 290, 000 109, 410, 000 
Saultwstomslarie: see. sa) ee eee Z ei S 72, 037, 000 81, 875, 000 
Panama Canal @utercoastal tratic only) == ---..2s=--2- 2 ee oece eee 11, 327, 000 9, 460, 000 


Great Lakes to Ocean Waterways. 


Investigations relative to the Great Lakes Waterways were com- 


pleted during 1926. 


The conclusions of the United States St. Law- 


rence Commission were as follows: That the construction of a ship- 
way from the Great Lakes to the sea is imperative for the relief and 
development of the interior of the continent; that the shipway should 
be constructed on the St. Lawrence route provided suitable agree- 
ment can be made with Canada for its joint undertaking; that the 
development of the power resources of the St. Lawrence should be 
undertaken by appropriate agencies; and that negotiations should 
be entered into with Canada in an endeavor to arrive at agreement 
upon all these subjects, 
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The joint board of engineers reported that the scheme in its broad 
outline was practicable and estimated that ‘‘The waterway can be 
opened to navigation in seven or eight years from the time that 
active work has begun.” 

The Department of Commerce completed its economic survey of 
the Great Lakes-to-ocean waterway projects and made the report in 
the early part of 1927 which covered the potential traffic available by 
proposed routes; the possibility of lower freight rates to attract 
traffic; the possibility of ocean vessels entering the Lakes trade; and 
the economic benefits to be derived from the project. 

On January 3, 1927, President Coolidge presented for the informa- 
tion of Congress the report made by the United States St. Lawrence 
Commission, appointed to advise in the development of the ship- 
way from the Great Lakes to the sea. 


Table 26.—Traffic Through Sault Ste. Marie Canals (Short Tons of Cargo) 


Total Total Total Total 
Year tonnage Year tonnage Year tonnage Year tonnage 
(thousands) (thousands) (thousands) (thousands) 
9,041 |) 1902._______ 35, 961 || 1906____.._- poy ey (53 ee 62, 363 
15,063 || 1903_.-_.___ 34, 674 || 1907______-- 5S) ohare | LOL beens 53, 477 
25, 643 || 1904_______- 31, 546 || 1908_______- 4120 P all sl Ol2o newer s 72,473 
28, 403° ||) 1908-= 2. 44 O71 O00 2 Saree 57, 895 
I | General All Oth 
ron mer- | er 
Motale re Coal | Stone chan- | other1 | Wheat grain Flour 
18 (thou- 
Year | sands of 
es ae barrels) 
ousands 0: 
Thousands of short tons iianels 
48,109 | 18, 623 6 1,771 | 11,209 | 204,822 | 112, 230 10, 213 
31,414 | 14,487 |_______- 1,317 8,152 | 150, 284 68, 338 9, 715 
45,214 | 13,357 (2-5 20 1,595 | 11,124 | 255, 482 64, 787 8, 437 


63, 452 | 16, 123 517 904 | 10, 892 | 226,063 | 93,190 10, 240 
61, 374 | 18, 299 571 658 | 8,912 | 185,899 | 67,416 8, 450 
60, 551 | 17, 982 402 494 | 6,251 | 122,718 | 30,801 8, 229 
46,923 | 13, 875 371 542 | 6,524 | 113,735 | 52, 734 8, 088 
56, 780 | 14, 156 563 556 | 7,226 | 143,456 | 51, 630 7,478 
22,595 | 14, 763 493 600 | 9,807 | 197,715 | 95,694 10, 217 
42,227 | 9,461 657 881 | 12, 841 | 275,615 | 119, 225 9, 383 
59, 357 | 18, 396 697 657 | 12,272 | 282,986 | 87, 523 10, 486 
42,492 | 13, 665 791 623 | 14, 565 | 289, 723 | 165,477 10, 996 
53, 874 | 12, 874 667 707 | 18, 752 | 292,818 | 149, 927 9, 289 
1 SUL Rage pape ie oe ae Se sty 85, 679 | 57,649 | 14, 439 582 718 | 12,292 | 271,997 | 100,270 9, 797 


102 eee eee ee ee 4.6) ) 1-7..0\.) 47-12.2 |) 1207) 16) —10.6 = fel | —San8 +5.4 


: Mainly grain and flour reported separately in bushels and barrels, respectively, and shown in last three 
columns. 


Source: Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 


Great Lakes. 

Traffic moving through the canals at Sault Ste. Marie, which 
includes a very large part of the Great Lakes commerce, in 1926 
was 85,679,000 tons of cargo, an increase of almost 4,000,000 tons 
over the preceding year but 5,700,000 tons less than in 1923. The 
decline between 1923 and 1924 had been principally in ore and coal. 
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The increase in 1925 and 1926 was in ore cargoes, which in 1925, 
were over 26 per cent, and in 1926, 36 per cent greater than in 1924. 
Iron ore and coal accounted for 84 per cent of the total traffic in 1926, 
wheat and grains approximately 9 per cent, while general merchandise 
was less than 1 per cent of the total shipments. 


Mississippi and Warrior Rivers. 


Tonnage on the lower Mississippi River increased consistently 
from 1922 to 1925, the greatest increase over 1924 being op the 
Memphis-Vicksburg section, where it reached 92.8 per cent. The 
passenger traffic, however, decreased on all sections except the 
Memphis-Vicksburg, where it increased about one-fourth. 


Table 27.—Lower Mississippi River Traffic: Freight and Passengers 


Nore.—Each section of the river is treated separately and some of the traffic of each is duplicated in 
others. The section ‘‘Between Ohio and Missouri Rivers’ for 1921 and previous years was reported as 
“St. Louis to Cairo.’”’ Ferry traffic is not included. “ 


Between Ohio and . . Memphis to Vicksburg to New 
Missouri Rivers Cairo to Memphis Vicksburg Orleans 
Year 

Short Passen- Short Passen- Short Passen- Short Passen- 

tons gers tons gers tons gers tons gers 
OUD) ok oie eee 360, 179 89, 699 655, 938 | 151, 314 | 1,056, 200 | 121, 842 | 3,478, 294 54, 096 
O20 229 eee 1, 008, 152 719,097 | 1,044,945 | 69, 757 925, 763 | 477,155 | 2, 874, 910 267, 349 
192) re ee eS 1, 104, 150 494, 924 902, 823 | 124,485 | 1, 629, 747 | 102,930 | 7, 323, 335 222, 338 
ODDS. goon eee. 548, 114 | 1,945, 642 923, 386 | 104, 162 | 1,441,048 | 62,690 | 5, 544, 506 154, 402 
NO 252s ns Se eee 723, 068 | 2, 689, 258 | 1, 048, 322 | 159, 224 | 1, 452, 837 18, 748 | 5,498, 297 | 204, 685 
| Ree epee 738, 728 | 1,771,971 | 1,153,021 | 109,987 | 1,666,440 | 49, 855 | 7, 633, 277 223, 462 
JOZR eS eae 1, 003, 569 533, 484 | 1, 688, 654 68, 092 | 3, 212, 259 60, 534 | 9,101,650 | 214, 615 


Source: Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


The Mississippi and Warrior River barge lines, serving the Mis- 
sissippi between St. Louis and New Orleans, and the Warrior River 
between Birmingham, Ardova, and Mobile, have been operated by 
the Federal Government since 1918. During 1926 there were 1,044,- 
649 tons of cargo carried by the Mississippi line and 296,929 tons by 
the Warrior River line as compared with 910,755 tons and 231,464 
tons, respectively, in 1925. There has been a steady increase in the 
amount of traffic carried by the Mississippi section during the past 
four years. Total southbound traffic in 1926 via the Warrior River 
section increased about 27 per cent over 1925; coal shipments in- 
creased about 50 per cent. Shipments northbound increased about 
30 per cent in 1926. The 1926 total traffic, however, was only about 
5 per cent greater than the 1924 shipments. 
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Table 28.—Mississippi-Warrior Federal Barge Line Tonnage 


Note.—Total tonnage in 1922 was: Mississippi, southbound 331,816, northbound 267,853; Warrior, south 
bound 159,728, northbound 100,616; in 1923, Mississippi, southbound 390,870, northbound 319,561; Warrior, 
southbound 181,796, northbound 87,545. 


Southbound Northbound 
Section and commodity |— —T || Section and commodity |-— 
1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 
Mississippi section_| 408,602 | 430,111 | 476, 621 Mississippi section_| 440,901 | 480,644 | 568, 028 
Wiheatsele s- saeeeecn es 99, 108 | 176, 273 | 113, 056 || Bauxite ore_-_-_--------- 163, 301 | 152,493 | 123, 208 
Cornea 2.2 90, 974 33, 783 40° 813 ll Sugatsss 2 tees esse e 148, 916 | 192,421 | 305, 373 
EVOL hee eee CLESU Nea. 76lU |) m6, 163i Sisal a eee enem e 22,524 | 39,820, 28,491 
Cotton Be Se ee es 12, 268 17;:0584|) 475.699 i Coteescsen oer e ee Sa 17, 507 12, 776 16, 755 
Bauxite ore concen- PE personae eee es 6, 140 (2) (?) 
trateso22 5. ees shee 19,654 | 15,567 | 17,904 || Nitrate of soda__._-___- 15, 074 (2) (?) 
Fabricated steel_______-_ Le OS2a S74 500) |) 42; 466n || ts ela ae a see 5 meee 10,875 | 11,873 | 11,652 
Barrons. eee eee 3, 336 () 1 Canned goods---_-_--~--- i 6,513 7,819 | 10,026 
Canned goods___-__--_- 14,9290) 14.703\ || 227, 2050 | Alioth ere a ae eee 50,051 | 63,442 | 72,523 
AT OG DET ERE wee ues 160, 570 | 180,611 | 172, 220 | 
Warrior section_._| 87,575 | 119,883 | 155, 498 
Warrior section___) 134,770 | 111,581 | 141, 431 
Manganese ore-_---_..--- 32, 031 37,942 | 25,614 
Coals. eae tee ae 82, 678 26, 463 39''658:|| Sulphunwe sees eee 22, 566 21, 788 27,012 
AALS toe oe pees sae eee 36, 765 AOL S14 40 630s (Salto ss eee eee eye esa 2, 888 4,311 
Bararoneesceme ae eee 5, 087 2 () NWA eset eee ed | 65,361 21, 167 54, 171 
Steel plates.2..0 2.2... 1, 699 10, 504 19, 744 || Canned goods_________- 2,178 2, 892 3, 106 
Barbed wire__..______-- () () (2) umbers— 2+. cat 10, 629 14, 631 17, 045 
Angle irons 28 22ee0 2, 007 (?) (2) | Merchandise. -___-----_- (?) 4, 002 3, 893 
INallsiase seers 2 ee 516 38, 053 () AM other se. 5624 oo 10, 669 14, 573 20, 346 
MUSOU here ae 6, 018 | 3 22, 247 | 4 32, 390 
| 


1 Included in ‘‘ Fabricated steel.” 

2 Included in ‘‘A]l other.”’ 

3 Includes: Cotton, 3,316 tons; pig iron, 5,224 tons; and cotton ties, 8,733 tons. 
4 Includes: Cotton, 17,518 tons; pig iron, 672 tons; and cotton ties, 2,082 tons. 


Source: Inland Waterways Corporation. 
New York State Canals. 

For a century New York State has had a system of canals which has 
carried a very considerable volume of traffic. The tonnage handled 
by these canals increased quite steadily and reached a peak of about 
6,000,000 tons in the years immediately following the Civil War. 
Our railway system was greatly developed during the seventies and 
canal traffic was somewhat reduced. The curtailment of shipments 
over the internal waterways of New York was greatly intensified in 
the nineties and in the first two decades of the present century, and 
shipments reached a low point of 1,159,000 tons in 1918. During 
1918 the New York State Barge Canal which had been under con- 
struction for a number of years was completed and there has since 
that time been a steady growth of canal traffic. 

The total movement of traffic on the New York State canals 
amounted to 2,369,000 tons in 1926 which was about 1 per cent 
larger than in 1925 and over twice as great as in 1918. Of the 1926 
total, 82 per cent was carried on the Erie Canal. Table 30 shows 
the tonnage of the principal commodities carried during each of the 
past three years. The most important commodity is wheat while 
other commodities, which are carried in large volumes, include 
barley, petroleum, sulphur, and sand, stone, and gravel. Shipments 
of wheat in 1926 were 11 per cent smaller than in 1925 and the decline 
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in barley shipments was almost as great. The tonnage of flaxseed 
carried, on the other hand, was three times as large as in 1925 and 
there were also considerable increases in the quantities of rye, lumber, 
sulphur, and coal carried. 


Table 29.—New York State Canals: Tonnage of Freight Moved 


Note.—All figures in short tons. Tonnage handled over State terminals but not moved through any 
Portion of the canal channel is not included. 


| Erie divi- : f | Erie divi- 
Yearly average All canals | San Year All canals | sion 
1871-1875 5, 974, 097 3, 82€, 073 1, 297, 225 675, 083 
1876-1880 5, 219, 888 3, 542, 020 1, 159, 270 667, 374 
1881-1885 5, 210, 389 3, 495, 590 1, 238, 844 | 842, 164 
1886-1890 5, 281, 441 38, 589, 631 1,421,43 | 891, 221 
1891-1895 4,112, 061 2, 962, 528 | 1, 270, 407 993, 689 
1896-1900 3, 544, 951 2, 446, 065 1, 873,484 | 1,485,109 
1901-1905 3, 335, 210 2, 144, 492 2,006,284 | 1,626,062 
1906-1910 3, 238, 129 2, 206, 595 || 2,032,317 | 1,691, 766 
1911-1915 2,448, 837 1, 626, 451 2, 344, 013 1, 945, 466 
1916-1920 1, 348, 365 | 798, 706 2, 369, 367 1, 935, 278 


Source: Commissioner of Canals and Waterways, Department of Public Works, State of New York, 
Albany, N. Y 


Table 30.—Traffic on the New York State Canals (Tons) 


Entire system 
Commodity 
1924 1925 1926 
TPO ta eee te ere a Gg gk 2,082,317 | 2,344,013 2, 369, 367 
Products of agriculture: 
VEY epee es A ee Ere es ee es 412, 840 566, 669 508, 432 
a 17ge7t2 43, 610 67,344 
= 118, 518 21, 880 64, 066 
63, 628 | 253, 755 227, 788 
34, 666 18, 133 8, 645 
» 80, 301 48, 019 28, 236 
j) 80, 490 69, 940 96, 760. 
Pulpwood ‘- 8,744 9, 069 5, 719 
PALWOU Or eee eee eee Se Der ee ae A ee 14, 077 19, 453 21, 218 
Products of the ground: | 
Sandmstoneverayel see ee 5 ht we LNs Bera eee ee 384, 204 366, 075 332, 803 
ul 101, 624 177, 859 208, 627 
51, 743 37, 222 53, 687 
21, 657 21, 553 34, 524 
Manufactured products: 
etrolcuimand Ouner Ole mse: A. ooo ae pen oe ee 290, 750. 322, 141 325, 705 
Iron, pig and bloom 82, 651 35, 907 44, 156 
Tron or steel articles____- 2 ORR REE PE ieee oat ae ae ae aepe| 12, 083 20, 464 16, 835 
Bric 35, 974 45, 332 43, 886 
Sal Cl eee es SO Ee Post IO ye Pe 35, 814 69, 809 50, 869 
Sugar 8, 875 24, 782 42, 054 
Paper and paper products 30, 368 47, 738 58, 975 
Chemicals and drugs | 30, 492 33, 714 26, 001 
PAIGE Sree tee Ie 5s RRL 34, 657 76, 704 78, 734 
AMTkGthersr Odi Sethe ewe ees pes P ee a an yee Ee a 24, 449 14, 185 29, 303 


Source: Superintendent of Public Works, State of New York. 
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_ SUMMARY.—The eontace of the American merchant marine declined in 1926 
compared with 1925, but continued to be more than twice as large as before the 
war. The loss appeared almost entirely in the tonnage engaged in foreign trade, 
which was still more than seven times as great as in 1914. 

The idle steam shipping of the world decreased to a new low postwar total 
in 1926. At the end of the year there were only 4,076,000 gross tons laid up 
as compared with 5,845,000 tons at the close of 1925, About 71 per cent of the 
world’s idle fleet is composed of American ships and 18 per cent of British ships. 
A decline occurred in the amount of tonnage under construction in the world as 
a whole, the total for December 31, 1926, being 1,933,000 gross tons compared 
with 2,070,000 tons on December 31, 1925. The United States, however, with 
151,000 tons showed a gain of about 44 per cent. 

Entrances at United States ports of vessels engaged in foreign trade totaled 
79,923,000 net tons, a record figure which amounted to 7,545,000 tons more 
than in 1925 and 65 per cent over the 1910-1914 average. Of these, about 68 
per cent (tonnage) carried cargo, compared with 73 per cent in 1925. American 
vessels represented 35 per cent of the total entrances as against 40 per cent in 
1925. Clearances from United States ports aggregated 8,815,000 tons more 
in 1926 than in 1925. Vessels with cargo represented 80 per cent of the total 
as compared with 78 per centin 1925. The weight of cargo exported was greater 
by 18,880,000 tons in 1926 than in 1925, but the weight of cargo imported in- 
creased only 515,000 tons. 


Table 31.—Summary of Major Statistics of Shipping 


{In thousands of tons 


Calendar years, except as noted Per 
a et 
191 change 
Ttem aver- 1926 
ages 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 from 
1925 


American merchant marine: 


Total gross tonnage_-__-._._-_____ 7, 735 |418,282 |¢ 18,463 |¢ 18,285 |¢ 17,741 |¢17,406 |¢17,311 —0.5. 
Tonnage in foreign trade 931 |11,077 |710,720 |¢ 9, 069 | @ 8, 794 |2 8,151 | 7, 719 —5.3 
Entrances, in foreign trade: 
‘Total net tonnage.. J..3.22.-...-- 46,619 | 62, 285 | 65,191 | 66,319 | 68, 292 | 69,378 | 76,923 +10. 9 
WV itheargovsscee set & aes. See 32, 597 | 41, 738 | 49, 397 | 48,986 | 48, 738 | 50,773 | 52, 237 +2.9 
Clearances, in foreign trade: 
‘Total net tonnage. --.--.--.-.--.- 46, 579 | 62,665 | 64, 839 | 66, 624 | 68,910 | 70, 228 | 79, 043 +12.6 
WiAthicargoxeconstets ees 40, 404 | 48,677 | 48,478 | 51,912 | 53, 720 | 54, 555 | 63, 480 +16. 4 
Panama Canal, total cargo tonnage- --| > 4,967 | 10,707 | 13, 711 | 25,161 | 25, 892 | 23, 701 | 27, 586 +16. 4 


2 As of June 30 or for years ended June 30. 
tOalendar year 1915 only. 


1 General note as to units of measurement.— Cargo tonnage”’ represents weight of cargo actually loaded, 
unloaded, or carried in either long tons (2,240 pounds) or short tons (2,000 pounds) as specified. All other 
tonnage figures refer to capacity of vessels. The terms ‘‘gross and net tonnage” refer to space measurement, 
100 cubic feet being called 1 ton. Gross tonnage is the capacity of the entire space within the frames and the 
ceiling of the hull, together with those closed-in spaces above deck available for cargo, storage, passengers or 
crew; with certain minor exemptions. Net or registered tonnage is what remains after deducting from the 
gross tonnage the spaces occupied by the propelling machinery (including allowance for fuel), crew quarters, 
master’s cabin, and navigation spaces. It represents substantially space available for cargo and passengers. 
The net tonnage capacity of a ship recorded as “‘entered with cargo’”’ may bear little relation to the actua 
weight of the cargo, 
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Chart IX.—WORLD MERCHANT MARINE (VESSELS OF 100 GROSS TONS AND 
OVER)—GROSS TONNAGE OF STEEL STEAM AND MOTOR VESSELS 


MILLIONS OF TONS 


WORLD TOTAL 


FRANCE 


Table 32.—Gross Tonnage of Steel Steam and Motor Vessels of 100 Tons and 
Over as of June 30 


[In thousands of tons] 


Country 1914 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
| 

af | ie a gt as Salley lp ee ale | 39,787 | 52,415 55, 047 56, 342 56, 066 57, 432 57, 844 
Great Britain and Ireland--__________- 18,348 | 19,015} 18,803 | 18,857 {| 18,722) 19,099 19, 083 
Britishidominiong 292, i ee 1, 402 | 1, 844 2, 106 2, 136 2, 132 2, 160 2,259 
Umited States: metista tens ene. 4, 582 | 12, 125 12, 260 12, 238 11, 620 11, 442 10, 990 
Nrance a aee eke yl ES 5s lable et Pe 795253 1, 735 | 2,931 3, 205 8, 180 3, 125 3, 209 3, 255 
Germany wanes te ee ee | 5,000 611 1,.780"|_ 92; 434 2, 801 2, 941 3, 003 
Netherlands]: to Ses. Sos mea 1,435 2,191 | 2,598 2, 592 2, 520 2, 671 2, 537 
Taleo eee een eee ee ere LL | 1, 152 2, 232 2,447 2, 655 2, 592 2, 814 8, 045 
SSA Pee ee ee ei eit, eal ot 1,457 2, 947 3, 214 3, 297 3, 556 3, 641 3, 729 
NORWAY Siete ee ee Sees eee 1, 699 | 2,192 2, 249 2, 227 2, 258 2,491 2, 693 
Otherness Ales ae lh pr pc 8, 174 8, 676 8, 790 9,178 9, 283 9, 617 9, 891 


| 


1 Does not include Canadian Great Lakes shipping, which totaled 250,000 tons in 1925 and 248,000 tons 
in 1926. 


2 Does not include United States Great Lakes shipping and Philippine Islands shipping, which totaled 
2,301,000 tons in 1925 and 2,391,000 tons in 1926. 
Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. 
Tonnage of World’s Merchant Marine. 
The world’s merchant marine, measured in terms of steel steam 


and motor vessels (not counting United States and Canadian Great 
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Lakes tonnage and Philippine Island tonnage) was 57,844,000 . gross 
tons on June 30, 1926, or 412,000 tons more than on the same date 
a year earlier and 18,107,000 tons greater than in 1914. The more 
noteworthy changes during the 12 months ended June 30, 1926, 
were the decrease in the United States fleet of 452,000 tons and the 
increases in the fleets of Italy and Norway of 231,000 tons and 
202,000 tons, respectively. 

Oil-Burning Vessels and Tankers. 

Of the shipping included in Table 32, oil-burning steamers have 
increased from 1,310,000 gross tons in 1914 to 18,244,000 tons in 
1926. Motor ships have increased during the same period from 
234,000 gross tons to 3,493,000 tons. The outstanding development 
in motor vessels has been the construction of several large passenger 
ships, notably the Augustus, of over 30,000 gross tons, built in Italy. 

The world’s tanker fleet has grown to almost four times its pre-war 
tonnage, there being only 1,479,000 gross tons of such shipping in 
1914 as compared with 5,665,000 tons in 1926. 

Oversea Shipping Facilities of the World. 

Excluding shipping used exclusively or chiefly for internal and 
coasting traffic, the world’s transoceanic and interoceanic shipping 
services in 1925-26 were almost wholly carried on by 5,575 ocean 
steamers each of 4,000 gross tons or over, and aggregating 22,210,000 
net tons (the ‘‘net ton” is 100 cubic feet available for cargo and 
passengers). Ocean liners of 12 knots speed or over totaled 1,640 of 
8,170,000 net tons; ocean liners under 12 knots and owned mainly by 
the corporations operating the faster steamers numbered 1,735 of 
6,316,000 net tons, and there were 700 tank steamers of 2,970,000 net 
tons. Included with the liners are the merchant fleets of the Govern- 
ments of the United States, Australia, Brazil, and Canada. These 
4,075 liners and tankers are operated by less than 150 highly organized 
steamship companies, industrial companies, or Government agencies. 
Most of these individual organizations are interrelated with one or 
more others financially or associated with others in steamship con- 
ferences. The 1,500 general trading steamers of 4,000 gross tons or 
over, often called ‘‘tramps,” are owned by many small concerns and 
individuals and aggregate 4,755,000 net tons. 

The preponderance of liners in handling traffic is greater than these 
figures indicate because the general traders are nearly all of 10 knots 
speed or less, while liners by higher speed, attaining in some instances 
20 knots or more, increase their total and relative carrying power. 
When speed is taken into the account, the liner organizations furnish 
81 per cent of transoceanic and interoceanic shipping facilities. 

Of the facilities outlined, steamers between 4,000 and 5,000 gross 
tons make up less than 17 per cent of the tonnage, and ships of this 
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size find diminishing employment in transoceanic trade. Two-thirds 
of the tonnage of liners of 12 knots or more and between 4,000 and 
5,000 gross tons was built before 1914, while almost the same pro- 
portion of such liner tonnage of 5,000 tons or more has been built since 
that time. Of the world’s tonnage of transoceanic steamers of over 
6,000 gross tons, 61 per cent was built in the past 10 years. 


Chart X.—MERCHANT MARINE OF THE UNITED STATES DOCUMENTED FOR 
FOREIGN, COASTWISE, AND GREAT LAKES TRADE 


MILLIONS OF GROSS TONS 
10 i 


9 | 
8 | == 

Foreign Trade 
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Coastwise and Internal Trade ~. A Daeg | 
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American Shipping. 

The total tonnage of American merchant vessels was 118 per cent 
more in 1926 than in 1914, but was 5 per cent less than in 1923, having 
declined continuously since that year. The tonnage documented for 
the foreign trade was over seven times as great in 1926 as in 1914, 
having risen from 14 per cent of the total tonnage to about 45 per cent. 
During this period the tonnage documented for the coastwise and 
internal trades increased by 40 per cent, but that documented for the 
Great Lakes trade remained approximately the same. 

The total tonnage was less by 95,000 gross tons in 1926 than in 1925 
because of the decline of 436,000 tons in the foreign trade tonnage, 
that in the Great Lakes trade having remained approximately the 
same and that in the coastwise and internal trade having increased by 
341,000 tons. 
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Table 33 shows the changes in our merchant.marine since 1850. It 
is noteworthy that the tonnage documented for the foreign trade fell 
steadily from the year 1860 to 1910 and was less than one-third as 
great in the last-named year as half a century earlier. A threefold 
increase over the 1910 figures, however, had taken place even before 
the United States entered the World War, in 1917, and a considerable 
increase even up to 1914. 


Table 33.—Merchant Marine of the United States 


Number of vessels Gross tonnage (thousands) 


Documented for— 
Year ended June30— 


Total 1 | Sailing, | Steam | mota) Saline, Steam 


etc.) | and gas and gas Coast- 


Foreign | wise and) Great 
trade? | internal | Lakes! 
trade 3 


ee es ee eee 3, 535 3, 010 526 1, 586 1, 950 198 
ee Sena eee ee 5, 354 4, 486 868 | * 2, 546 2, 808 468 
25, 474 3, 524 4, 247 3, 171 1, 075 1, 517 2, 730 685 
19, 995 4,717 4, 068 2, 856 1, 212 1, 358 2, 715 605 
17, 502 5, 965 4, 424 2, 565 1, 859 947 3, 478 1, 063 
16, 280 7, 053 5, 165 2, 507 2, 658 827 4, 338 1, 566 
13, 288 | 12, 452 7, 508 2, 608 4, 900 792 6, 716 2, 895 


11,452 | 15,491] 7,929] 2,501] 5,428| 1,076] 6,852 2, 883 
10,155 | 16,242] 8,871 | 2,438] 6,433] 2,446] 6,425 2,779 
10,053 | 16,658 | 9,925 | 2.4531 7,471| 3,604] 6,321 2, 798 
9,862 | 17,651 | 12,907| 2,492! 10,416 | 6,670| 6,238 3, 024 
9,369 | 18,814] 16,324) 2,501 | 13,823] 9,929] 6,395 3, 139 
8,941 | 19,071 | 18,282] 2,537] 15,745 | 11,082| 7, 200 2, 840 
8,398 | 18,960] 18,463) 2,481 | 15,982] 10,725 | 7,738 2, 724 


1923 82 eo ae ace 27,017 8,071 | 18,946} 18, 285 2,463 | 15, 821 9, 073 9, 212 2, 758 
ee eee 26, 575 7,825 | 18,750 | 17, 741 2,425 | 15,315 8, 797 8, 943 2, 791 
1926-2) J2-.ea=u lees 26, 367 7,730 | 18,637 | 17,406 2,430 | 14, 976 8, 155 9, 251 2, 853 
19262 eee oe eee 26, 343 7,654 | 18,689 | 17,311 2,462 | 14, 848 7, 719 9, 592 2, 844 


1 Includes canal boats and barges. 

2 Includes tonnage, formerly considerable but recently insignificant, engaged in whale fisheries. 
3 Includes vessels engaged in fisheries (27,000 tons in 1924). 

4 Included in preceding column. 


Source: Bureau of Navigation, Department of Commerce. 


Idle Tonnage. 


The increase in total world tonnage, resulting largely from the 
heavy American construction during the war and immediately after, 
caused the supply of shipping greatly to exceed the demand. Many 
vessels were, therefore, unable to find employment during the post- 
war years and remained idle. This situation has greatly improved, 
however, as world trade has recovered. 

Idle steam shipping in the principal maritime countries of the 
world totaled only 4,076,000 gross tons on January 1, 1927, having 
decreased by 1,769,000 tons since January 1, 1926. The reduction 
in the world’s laid-up fleet during 1926 was owing, in part, to the 
breaking up of obsolete vessels, but largely to the increased employ- 
ment of shipping resulting from the British coal strike. During the 
period beginning with the latter part of May and ending with the 
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close of November, shipments of coal from the United States to the 
United Kingdom aggregated nearly 9,200,000 tons. 

Idle shipping in the United States was less by 1,244,000 gross tons 
on January 1, 1927, than on the corresponding date of the preceding 
year. This total, as well as the totals for most of the other important 
maritime countries, set a new low postwar record. 


Table 34.—Idle Shipping of Principal Maritime Countries 


{In thousands of gross tons] 


Jan. 1,| Jan. 1, | Jan. 1, | Jan.1,| Jan.1,| Jan. 1, 
Country 1922" | 1923"|° 1924"|° 1925"} 1926" | 1937 
UT lg Bs eR Se ween eg Se) Oe AR Ee eee 10, 934 9, 128 6, 888 5, 891 5, 845 4,076 
Idle in home country: 

WUnrtedsStates, total... . sen 2 feo ees sce 5,309 | 5,328 | 4,271 | 4,225) 4,120 2, 876 
Shipping: Board snes s eee ee eee ee 4,314 | 4,411 | 3,564] 3,664] 3,518 2, 336 
Shipping Board tankers: 2.2: 2.2 214 214 163 125 134 56 
Other Government owned aes a5. cesee es a2 | Peel | pene 3 17 10 27 
‘Privatelyowned. 32 eee Yee eee 781 703 541 417 458 457 

Wnited Kingdoms | ot oc eee eee 1,769 | 1,010 909 705 613 529 

YAN CG see oa Boe eee en ne AL 1,085 73U 450 Siti 134 118 

TERS gee See Cee 6k a ee ee 585 472 427 136 225 110 

Netherlands. 2 Sie. s5 Se te ee eee 327 330 235 65 109 3 

a a eee eee 207 53 50 25 22 137 

ogee ese 204 Php ea BS A 20 30 9 

cree ee It 170 76 122 24 99 1106 

Peas seas ae 120 99 29 25 35 48 

Bo ee ee Re a ees 275 170 86 26 21 114 

EF a et en ESE a 161 i7 oO ah bey ae 63 20 

Boe ae a a AS ce, 2 ee 530 520 128 60 44 35 

Dee ea ee ee ee eee eee eee (2) 106 85 166 51 (0! 

* 

Pdle:in foreignicotntries= =4 ts ee eee cet 192 195 83 103 279 100 

1 Data as of Oct. 1, 1926. 2 Not available. 


Sources: United States Shipping Board and Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce. 


Table 35.—Merchant Shipping Under Construction in Principal Maritime 
Countries ! 


[In thousands of gross tons] 


{ 
Gountr Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | June 30, | Dec. 31, | June 30, | Dec. 31, 
y 1922 1923 1924 1925 1925 1926 1926 
Total eeeee ee reese, 2, 953 2, 444 2, 470 2, 370 2,070 1, 970 1, 933 
Great Britain and Ireland --___- 1, 469 1, 395 1, 297 1, 094 885 841 760 
United: States-2e 8 2". Sar 139 91 58 92 105 133 151 
1) aogier | ea ee ee 211 119 155 213 310 287 239 
Pence. pet acts oo eee 188 110 197 169 167 153 143 
INepuenanids: a0) a. oko 143 112 125 JO1 109 148 145 
UE Gs we 8 Le Seine ee ence ee 94 63 39 60 52 38 43 
(ROTIMIAT Vie ee pees eS) 416 336 355 407 234 148 211 
Others eae ae ee eee 293 218 244 234 208 222 241 


1 Includes shipping on which construction was suspended. 
Source: Lloyd’s Register. 


Ship Construction. 

Merchant vessels under construction in the principal shipbuilding 
countries of the world aggregated 1,933,000 gross tons on December 
31, 1926, or 6.6 per cent less than at the end of the previous year, 
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(Table 35.) The total for the United States, however, was 151,000 
gross tons at the end of 1926, or 43.8 per cent more than it was a 
year earlier. During the same period there were decreases in Great 
Britain and Ireland, Italy, France, Japan, and Germany. Of the 
major shipbuilding countries, only the United States and the Nether- 
lands showed gains. 


Table 36.—Shipbuilding: Vessels Built in the United States and Documented 
for American Shipowners, Years Ended June 30 


{ 

Yearly Num- Gross Yearly average| Num- Gross Seek Num- Gross 
average ber tons or year ber tons ber tons 
1851-1860- - --- 1, 466 366, 603 || 1911-1916. ____ 1, 275 289, 461 || 1922. ....---.- | 845 661, 282 
1861-1870_----| 1, 654 299602 ||) LOTS ee ee Se 1, 279 664,479. || 192322222223 770 335, 630 
IS7i=1880 | 465 253,800) ||) 1918 Sess os) 2152801 1 S00 86o01|| 1924 eae eee | 1,049 223, 968 
1881-1890 ...-| 1, 056 230, 197 | 1900s, Seeks | 1,953 | 3, 326, 621 |; 1925--------_- 967 199, 846 
189%=1900__---| 1, 055 235),699 i020 2 setae | 2, 067 3), 880,639: |) 1026-- -se248. | 924 224, 673 
1901-1910_____ 1, 311 AUST L TON) tone ee ee 1, 361 | 2, 265, 115 | 

\| | 


Source: Bureau of Navigation. 


Motorships. 

Great progress has been made in the construction of vessels fitted 
with internal-combustion engines. The gross tonnage of such ves- 
sels being built throughout the world at thaend of 1926 totaled 904,- 
000 and represented 47 per cent of all shipping under construction. 
In point of tonnage, the countries leading in this work were Great 
Britain and Ireland, Italy, and the Netherlands, in the order named. 

The gross tonnage of all motor ships, of 100 gross tons and over, 
increased from 1,321,000 on June 30, 1923, to 3,197,000 on June 30, 
1926. Great Britain and Ireland continue to lead in ownership 
of such vessels, having 954,000 gross tons. Norway follows with 
493,000 tons, Sweden with 289,000 tons, and Germany with 284,000 
tons, while the United States ranks fifth with 240,000 tons. 


Sales Prices of Ships. 


The market value of cargo steamers increased somewhat during 
1926, particularly in the second half of the year with the advance 
in freights following the British coal strike. During that period 
11 cargo steamers of 5,000 to 10,000 deadweight tons, not over 5 
years old, brought an average price of $35.50 per ton. Very few 
sales were made in the first half of the year. During the second half 
of 1925, 8 steamers brought an average price of only $24. The 
higher average price indicated for 1926 as against 1925 is due in 
part to an improvement in the freight market and in part to the 
larger number of comparatively new ships which entered into the 
computation of the average price for 1926. 

Entrances and Clearances. 


The amount of space available for cargo and passengers in our 
foreign trade is shown by the net tonnage of vessels entering and 
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clearing. (Table 37.) The total net tonnage of vessels in foreign 
trade entering American ports in 1926 was 76,923,000, a new high 
record. This total was 65 per cent more than the average for 1910— 
1914, and the tonnage with cargo was greater by 60 per cent. The 
amount of shipping entering the United States in ballast in 1926 was 
6,081,000 net tons more than in the preceding year, largely because of 
numerous vessels coming empty to the United States to load coal for 
the United Kingdom. American vessels represented slightly less 
than one-fourth of the total tonnage entered in the pre-war period, 
as against 40 per cent in 1925 and 35 per cent in 1926. While the 
total tonnage clearing in the foreign trade has increased about 70 
per cent over the pre-war years, the tonnage with cargo has increased 
only slightly over 57 per cent. This fact is largely a result of the 
growth in our imports of petroleum, as vessels in that trade generally 
must clear from the United States in ballast. The total clearances 
in 1926 were 79,043,000 tons, exceeding those of 1925 by about 11 
-per cent. 


Table 37.—Net Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared in Foreign Trade 


{Iu thousands of net tons of vessel capacity. Net ton equals 100 cubic feet of space, excluding cabins, 
machinery, etc. 


All ports 
ae 1910- 1921 
19141 | 19951 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
Total entrances.._..-.-..-...--. 46,619 | 66,292 | 62,284 | 65,191 | 66,319 | 68, 292 | 69,378 | 76, 923 
Americans. Sse ee RSet 11, 328 | 29, 644 | 31,184 | 31,738 | 27,725 | 29,628 | 27, 947 26, 880 
OPO ee ne Mee tee Se 35, 291 | 36,648 | 31,100 | 33,453 | 38,594 | 38, 664 | 41, 431 50, 043 
Per cent American..---.---..---- 24,3 44.8 50. 1 48.7 41.8 43.4 40.3 35. 0 
With cargo (hotal) nse es ote ee A 32, 597 | 47,946 | 41,738 | 49,397 | 48,986 | 48, 838 | 50,773 | 52, 237 
American C2 Bee See ee 6, 042 | 21,846 | 21,521 | 23,730 | 21,125 | 21,652 | 21, 202 20, 510 
Moreignss tess. 2 a ca ee 26,555 | 26,000 | 20,217 | 25, 667 | 27,861 | 27,186 | 29, 571 31 727 
In ballast” (ioral easoee, eee 14, 022 | 18,346 | 20, 547 | 15, 794 | 17,333 | 19,454 | 18, 605 24, 686 
jAomeri¢atin=- = twseeeot se toi. ok 5,286 | 7,798 | 9,664] 8,008] 6,600! 7,975| 6,745 | 6,370 
(ROreiene se te eae Secor 8, 736 | 10, 547 | 10,883 | 7,786 | 10,733 | 11,478 | 11,859 ; 18,316 
Mopalceanortes cose nae eeowaes eae 35, 211 | 52,934 | 49, 861 | 51,675 | 52,775 | 54,726 | 55,636 | 63,756 
Total northern and Mexican bor- 
MSOF oe ae eee ws ce ee = 11, 408 | 18,358 | 12,423 | 13,516 | 13, 544 | 13, 565 | 13, 742 | 18,178 
Total clearances___.__-.-------- 46,579 | 66,653 | 62,665 | 64,839 | 66,624 | 68,910 | 70,228 | 79,048 
Americana: 3 7 eres: gaia 11, 590 | 29, 554 | 30,181 | 31,759 | 27,932 | 30,091 | 27, 808 28, 532 
HWoreign, 24 She ee -__.| 34,989 | 37,098 | 32, 484 | 33,080 | 38,692 | 38,818 | 42,420 | 650,511 
Per cent American_._._---------- 24.9 44.4 48.2 49.0 41.9 43.7 39. 6 36. 1 
With cargo (total) se 40, 404 | 51,468 | 48,677 | 48,478 | 51,912 | 53,720 | 54,555 | 63, 480 
hoi td ou oe, A eee Pee eee, 8, 996 | 19, 681 | 19,627 | 20,454 | 18, 966 | 20,465 | 18, 896 19, 724 
Oe Sara St eS 31,408 | 31,786 | 29,050 | 28,024 | 32,946 | 33,255 | 35, 659 43, 756 
In ates (total) Eee ae ee 6,175 | 15, 184 | 18, 988 | 16,361 | 14,712 | 15,190 | 15, 673 15, 562 
PRTOVICAN te See eta eee ee 2,594 | 9,872 | 10,554 | 11,305 | 8,966 | 9,626 | 8,912 8, 807 
an): ))°4 1 eaales pays ee ee LS Eee 3, 581 5,310 | 3,434) 5,056 | 5,746) 5,564 | 6,761 6, 755 
Motel SOaDOTES sa. voce sale oaoets se OU aS oe 34, 965 | 53, 553 | 50,323 | 51,774 | 53,216 | 55, 294 | 57,160 | 65, 583 
Total northern and Mexican bor- 
os een ry Sk Sane ee ey ene ae 11, 614 | 13,099 | 12,342 | 13,065 | 13, 408 | 13, 616 | 13, 068 13, 458 


1 Average for the period; data for 1910-1914 are for fiscal years ended June 30. 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Volume of Water-Borne Foreign Commerce. 

The water-borne exports of the United States totaled 68,140,000 
tons in 1926, exceeding the 1925 shipments by nearly 42 per cent. 
Coal exports accounted for the bulk of this increase, resulting from 
the urgent demand occasioned by the British coal strike. Water- 
borne imports of the United States also increased in 1926, totaling 
44,686,000 tons and exceeding the 1925 receipts by 4.7 per cent. 
However, receipts of petroleum, the largest import item, remained 
virtually the same in 1926 as in the previous year. The proportion 
of traffic moving through Atlantic ports gained enormously. (Table 
38.) These ports accommodated about 64 per cent of all imports 
and nearly 52 per cent of all exports in 1926, a larger proportion than 
in either of the two preceding years. There was also a very sub- 
stantial increase in the percentage of exports moving from Pacific 
ports, but the percentage of imports was about the same asin 1925. 
Gulf ports handled a smaller share of both the export and the im- 
port trade. : 


Table 38.—Weight of Cargo of Water-Borne Foreign Trade, by Districts 


[In thousands of long tons; calendar years] 


| 
District 1921 1922 1923 1924 | 1925 1926 

Total sim ports. 22s. ne 2 ee hes 33, 185 44, 682 43, 296 40, 899 | 42, 686 44, 686 
NionpihvAtlanticidistricti22. =. sya) sense 17, 461 26, 018 © 24, 270 22,351 | 23,676 26, 449 
South, Atlantie district... ss ee ee eee os 788 1, 090 1, 560 1, 726 2, 085 2, 165 
GouilLGISELICE.. oe Ete Sherer) stan wi 10,270} 11,024] 10,029 9, 889 8, 522 8, 184 
PACHIC CISERIChR dea: sae see are ree ome ens 1, 342 1, 814 2, 524 2, 585 2, 580 2, 712. 
Great Lakes distriete 25.22 be eu 2a4-25. 3 3, 324 4, 736 4,913 | 4, 348 5, 823 5, 176 
‘ Totaliexportsaevone. peer cen) See ees 48, 640 42, 502 49, 080 52, 261 48, 091 68, 140 
North Atlantic district____.....-__._.---- 22,342! 18,669 20,714 | 20,696! 19,904 33, 994 
South Atglanviedastrichia. 2 ss) see te 1, 147 786 927 822 1, 023 1, 354 
Gulh district ah yee Bese ea ee Sal, 13, 132 10, 584 10, 599 12, 805 12, 206 13, 304 
Raciic distnicte i.ake +e) 1 ee eeu aye ees 4, 440 5, 465 8, 472 9, 360 8, 036 , 11, 450 
Great lakes districty22 2ra2 ee ees ae 2 7, 579 6, 998 8, 368 | 8, 578 6, 922 8, 038 


Source: Bureau of Research, United States Shipping Board. 


The decline in the proportion of ocean-borne dry cargo exported in 
American-flag vessels continued during 1926, 21 per cent of the total 
being so carried as against 30 per cent in 1925. (Table 39.) The 
situation, however, is not so adverse as these figures indicate. The 
decline in 1926 was largely the result of heavy movements of coal to 
Great Britain, most of which was carried in British and other foreign 
tramp vessels. The proportion of imports of dry cargoes carried in 
American-flag vessels increased in 1926, amounting to 30 per cent as 
against 28 per cent in the previous year. 
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Table 39.—Water-Borne Foreign Commerce of the United States: Weight of 
Cargo and Percentage in American Vessels 


[In thousands of long tons; calendar years] 


Item 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
IMPORTS 
Totalsweight: of ‘cargolfs t-te ii ee oe ee 33,178 | 44,780 | 43,525 | 40,899 | 42,683 | 43, 198 
DD RVACAT CO POCA tans ake Mee ce tte ee ee 12, 357 | 20,790 | 23,050 | 21,894 | 24,410 | 26, 189 
Panker cargo, ocean +:Mb etre Let 17, 362 | 19,156 | 15,338 ; 14,657 | 12,718 | 12, 254 
Great Takes Seen = Nee 5s tee ee eee Sad oe 3,459 | 4,884 | 5,142 | 4,348] 5,555 4, 755 
Per cent of total carried by: 
SHIPPING BORER 22 se ae ee ee ee 15 12 7 6 5 6 
Other American 56 51 46 48 44 41 
Britishe. wt reise SS: th Sor (1) 19 21 21 22 24 
Other foreign 29 18 26 25 29 29 
Per cent carried in American vessels: 
Oa en re Oeste see eerie | ae 2 ee 71 . 63 53 54 49 47 
Of dry cargoes, ocean_-___--__ 44 35 31 32 28 30 
Of tanker cargoes, ocean 87 87 77 79 74 76 
OPGrealmliakes CarvOCSas aso en ena oe 87 85 ! 79 84 81 71 
EXPORTS 
Totaluweight-ol Calgo-> 6. == sate 66, 966 
Dryicargo, ocean 22 22 22 acs, 46, 914 
Tanker cargo, ocean 12, 174 
(reat Waakesh wate pet Weeds ee SPR ee 7, 878 
Per cent of total carried by: 

5; Ship pine soar. 4 Men oe Noe eee eS Be 15 16 14 13 11 8 
Other American 23 24 19 22 21 17 
Visine wets eee ee (1) 33 38 36 37 42 
Other foreign 62 27 29 29 31 33 

Per cent carried in American vessels: : 
ea eater Oeil. we So pea ne tes elo te eee 38 40 33 35 32 25 
Of dry cargoes, ocean.-.=_---.---. 33 34 32 Ry 4 30 21 
Of tanker cargoes, ocean --- 40 36 25 32 35 31 


Of Great Lakes cargoes- -------- 62 63 45 52 |. 40 39 


Wncluded in ‘‘ Other foreign vessels.’’ 
Source: Bureau of Research, United States Shipping Board. 


Chart XI.— WATER-B ORNE COMMERCE 
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The foreign regions of leading importance in our water-borne 
export trade in 1926 were the following: United Kingdom, 29 per 
cent; eastern Canada, 13 per cent; Havre-Hamburg range, 13 per 
cent; the Orient, 8 per cent; and the east coast of South America, 
7 per cent. (Table 40.) Despite the decline in the petroleum 
receipts from Mexico, that country continued to hold first place in 
our water-borne import trade in 1926, accounting for 19 per cent. 
The West Indies ranked next with 18 per cent, eastern Canada with 
15 per cent, and the Havre-Hamburg range with 10 per cent. 


Table 40.—Water-Borne Foreign Commerce: Weight of Cargo ,by Origin or 
Destination : 


{In thousands of long tons; calendar years] 


Imports Exports 

Per Ber 
Country or trade region ey in yey in 
| ‘ meri- meri- 

1924 | 1925 1926 ea 1924 1925 1926 aon 
| vessels, vessels, 

1926 1926 
TotalG- santa ee ass cose eee eee 40, 899 | 42,686 | 44,686 | 47..23 | 52,261 | 48,091 | 68, 140 25. 12 
United: Kingdom: 22. = 2/2222. 2 ea ae 1,644 | 1,894] 1,946] 13.26 | 8,229] 7,037 | 19,505 10. 44 
North Atlantic and Baltic Europe-_--| 1,183 | 1,107 | 1,014} 12.23 | 1,653} 1,784] 1,703 14. 80 
tavre-Hamburg range-_-.------------ 2,763 | 3,306 | 4,498 | 26.12 / 8,442 | 7,689 | 8, 525 30. 24 
South Atlantic Europe--.------------- 443 474 564 6.91 | 1,255 | 1,214| 2,055 14, 45 
West Mediterranean_._.-_----------- 893 | 1,132] 1,192 | 13.78 | 4,225 | 3,491 | 4,434 11. 84 
East Mediterranean and Black Sea_- 317 409 420 | 18,57 625 640 829 19. 90 


6,585 | 8,042 | 44.12 | 3,252 | 3,625) 3,142 41. 85 
10,495 | 8,375 | 80.25 1,037 753 593 47, 22 
1,202 | 1,177! 37.38] 1,105 | 1,476 | 1,755 82. 45 
486 724 | 1,703 | 76.10 252 344 539 48. 24 
1,416 | 1,268 |) 1,682 35.97 | 3,030] 2,823 | 4,945 17.09 


North coast South America_- 
East coast South America___- 


West coast South America_--...----- 2,689 | 2,786 | 2,901 | 55.39 | 1,255] 1,157] 1,306 39. 51 
Wiest~Adrieives ss-che bus spe ees 197 206 260 37. 31 197 272 474 30. 17 
South and East Africa_---.-.......-- 210 187 250 19. 20 300 390 340 2. 35 
AVISTLAIASI A were nei fnt on wen ete er Oe 94 102 108 16. 67 1, 283 1, 386 1, 740 13. 39 
ase lndiese 203. wie ke Sees se =e 405 505 550 | 26.55 229 264 406 28. 82 
WHORE Us UN ee Le Te ee toe 1, 182 1,315 1, 249 49, 24 5, 140 3, 957 5, 407 34.10 
India, Persian Gulf, Red Sea_.-___-_- 750 804 777 | 29.60 425 397 453 58. 72 
@CanadaaviasPacifics. ue 242-2 e 1,197 | 15.273) |; 1,350 | 24.37 711 696 | 854 61. 12 
Canada, via Great Lakes and i 

PATIGIILIC: Susue me Coenen cea eee 5,289 | 6,962 | 6,628] 53.82] 9,616] 8,696 | 9,135 38. 02 


Source: Bureau of Research, United States Shipping Board. 


Petroleum normally represents greater weight in both exports 
and imports than any other commodity. In 1926, however, petro- 
leum ranked first in imports, but coal ranked first in exports, amount- 
ing to 32 per cent of the total, while petroleum was relegated to second 
place, with 24 per cent. Petroleum imports have fallen steadily 
since 1922. (Table 41.) Exports of wheat and other grains con- 
stituted about 12 per cent of the total cargo shipped and lumber 
nearly 8 per cent. Cotton, wheat flour, iron and steel manufactures, 
vegetables and vegetable products, meat, fish, and dairy products, 
and phosphates followed, accounting in weight for 12 per cent of all 
exports. Imports of sugar ranked next to petroleum and accounted 
for 10 per cent of the total; iron ore represented nearly 7 per cent; 


/ 
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and logs and lumber 4 per cent. Fruits and nuts, molasses, coal and 
coke, iron and steel manufactures, and nitrates were next in impor- 
tance among the imported items. 


Table 41.—Ocean-Borne Foreign Commerce: Weight of Cargo by Major Com- 
modities 


[In thousands of long tons; Great Lakes traffic excluded; calendar years] 


Imports Exports 
Commodity Commodity be Ea TF eae 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 | 1926 
Motal=t-cee 7 sae 38, 383 |86, 551 (37, 428 39, 61l Potaies ee 40,713 |43, 683 |41, 340 |60, 102 
Vegetables___-.______- 674 657 712 160 Ni WWiheates: 22 = aes eee 4,783 | 5,360 | 3,941 | 5, 556 
Bananas... -_--------- O45 iad, LOM wean Le lelisiyOs=— 4 ns st cae so 756 447 493 151 
Other fruits and nuts_| 370 349 408 G27 © Orne ees ese ek sll ee 758 294 189 270 
OL GTeegs are ae 3, 318 | 3,631 | 3,876 | 4,058 || Barley__.-...___-___-- 415 673 869 685 
Molasses-.----.--=--- 963 903 | 1,300 | 1,330 |} Other grains________-- 539 499 597 426 
OffeOs see ie tas 651 659 606 668 || Wheat flour. ____.-__- 1,801 | 1,866 | 1,321 | 1,395 
Jute manufactures. -_- 310 304 301 349 || Vegetables and vege- 
Other fibers and table products-__-_-_- 667 883 913 906 
REASSOS 42 cet ee 983 825 882 853 || Meat, fish, and dairy 
Paper manufactures_-_| 404 330 298 332 Nba sDYOGUCES 9s a 747 841 835 789 
Clay and clay prod- | Fruits and nuts____-- 351 591 506 694 
TG are ES Seen 580 623 576 GER Ss 128 ee eae akg ae 242 245 346 114 
Rubberseas a= 52 Sse 312 308 397 433 || Tobacco and manu- 
Coal and coke-------- 1, 067 268 651 | 1,106 factures2. 2 +. kehss_. 274 309 244 271 
Petroleum <-s-- 5,8 & 14, 121 |13, 614 |11, 187 |11, 182 || Cotton, raw--_------- 1,213 | 1,566 | 1,779 | 2,049 
Ironvorensts reese 2,816 | 2,036 | 2,327 | 2,698 || Coal and coke--_-_-_-- 4,902 | 4,273 | 4,676 |19, 470 
Manganese --__-__--_-- 364 499 587 675 || Petroleum and prod- 
Iron and steel manu- WiGtSi aati tS oe 11, 709 |13, 739 |12,811 |14, 901 
ipetiiress: ets te 574 484 808 | 1,015 || Iron and steel manu- 
Copper and manu- factures n. e. s_-___-_| 1, 244 | 1,220 | 1,010 | 1,366 
{everest sie ku 490 534 457 540 || Machinery .--_..---.- 337 429 448 492 
Miscellaneous metals_| 517 544 759 TOM; Weniclesi 7-22 2 Se 404 450 610 576 
Hides and skins----_- 255 179 170 169 || Copper and manufac- 
Logs and lumber----_-| 1,269 | 1,314 | 1,413 | 1, 566 TINGS oe eee eee 320 452 397 394 
Pulpwoodisc.2 5 = 131 235 283 BID ula ber aes sso eee ee 4,157 | 4,549 | 4,309 | 4, ON 
WY GOK DULL = 25 Sak oot 561 767 Mee. Slates hUrs 22 ise oly. ake 429 443 533 0 
Sulphur and pyrites__| 277 277 380 Bis Phospnatew 25-2. ien 849 795 755 759 
Popes ssa ae we A 630 635 777 781 || Other fertilizers______- 230 198 184 |° 249 
ONITPates se semen = ase 974 992 | 1,222 919 || Chemicals n. e. s_--_- 283 263 260 345 
Chemicals n. e. s_____ 329 617 665 714 || Naval stores_--------- 369 367 257 290 
CAV SUI. soos ee Sets 391 424 503 TION All otherses 0. ee 2,934 | 2,931 | 3,057 | 2,696 
MAitvothersts.2 4. 223. 4,007 | 3,373 | 3,873 | 3,865 || 


Source: Bureau of Research, United States Shipping Board. 


Panama Canal Traffic. 

Traffic through the Panama Canal during the calendar year 1926 
was the largest on record and totaled 27,586,000 cargo-tons, as com- 
pared with 23,701,000 in 1925 and 25,892,000 in 1924. The decrease 
in 1925 was accounted for by the large drop in shipments of mineral 
oils from the west coast of the United States. The traffic from the 
west coast to the east coast was 69 per cent of the total in 1926 and 
has been much heavier during each of the past four years than the 
westbound cargo, a fact attributable chiefly to the large shipments of 
crude oils and lumber, most of which go to the eastern seaboard of 
the United States. Traffic by origin and destination (calendar years) 
is shown in Table 43. 
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Table 42.—Commercial Traffic Through the Panama Canal ~ 


|All figures are cargo tonnage expressed in thousands] 


Year ended June 30— Calendar year 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 

Totals sess Se} 9,374 | 11,599 | 10,885 | 19, 568 | 26,995 | 23,959 | 26,037 | 25,892 | 23,701 | 27, 586 

American vessels___-| 4,547 | 5,163 | 4,951 | 11,055 | 16,554 | 13,080 | 13,711 | 14,666 | 12,678 | 14,855 

Foreign vessels_____- 4, 827 6,436 5, 934 8, 513 | 10,340 | 10,879 | 12,326 | 11,226 | 11,023 12, 731 

Bintishhe ss eee 2,830 | 3,738] 3,330 | 4,929| 6,052] 5,917! 6,751 | 6,353] 5,976 6, 932 

Atlantic to Pacifiec__| 4,093 5, 892 5,496 7, 086 7, 860 7, 398 8, 037 7, 541 7, 560 8, 420 

Pacific to Atlantic___| 5, 282 5, 707 5, 389 | 12,482 | 19,1385 16, 560 | 18,000 | 18,351 | 16,141 19, 166 
Source: Report of the Governor of the Panama Canal, 

Table 43.—Commercial Tonnage Through Panama Canal, by Origin and 

Destination 

{All figures are in cargo tonnage expressed in thousands ana relate to years ended December 31. Ton=2,240 

pounds 


Origin and destination 


Atlantic to Pacific | 


. 


Origin and destination 


Pacifie to Atlantic 


1924 | 1925 | 1926 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
es = 
Grand total to: Grand total to: 
West coast of North East coast of United 
AMOR CAs Meise cee Stalese onc sss ae eee 2,262 |10, 478 |12, 077 
West coast Other pore America..--| 971 816 | 1,316 
ATOR AL ase ON ae eae Barope’. = lose. = 4,981 | 4,622 | 5, 519 
BA SIS ae Neier Iie Anion South America, 
fAuistralasiaze 29 5-ss5-..2 and miscellaneous---_--- 137 225 253 
From east coast From west coast of North 
States to: America to: 
West coast East coast of United 
StaleSs ae ee eee 9,402 | 7, 464 | 8,921 
Other North America-_--- 662 437 908 
Huropes see ewes 3,075 | 2, 434 | 3, 691 
Africa, South America, 
Australasia and miscellaneous-_----- 59 125 129 
From east coast of North From west coast of South 
America (other than America to: 
United States) to: East coast of United 
West coast of North States 
AGMNOVICA © 2 acces ee eS 171 206 208 Other North America_ 
West coast Europe 
America__--_-- 233 128 81 | Africa, South America, 
NC Wa ee os ot 23 51 215 and miscellaneous-_--_-_- 78 100 124 
Australasia 86 133 196 || From Australasia to: 
From Europe to: East coast of United 
West coast of North States mar eee eee 52 46 76 
America. woot) 22s eeoe 712 753 771 Other North America___- 4 20 9 
West coast of South HUTOC se ase foes oe 328 481 520 
BNr0 ots) (er epee ea pes a 742 723 674 || From Asia to: 
ASIA. wate sne aes 29 TOM see East coast of United 
Australasia, 478 508 498 Gtabess. 222246 =. ein as 223 269 307 
From east coast of South Poe Piel America-_-- 81 14 32 
America and miscellaneous BULopeicss ss bee ess 7 32 13 
to: From United States west 
West coast of North coast to United States east 
SAIOTIGH or ps eens 64 56 118 COAST Sam coe eee eto ne 8, 958 | 6,992 | 8, 267 
West coast of South 
PAIMONICR Saas ee eee nee 6 9 7 
PC ee ee ee ee Se eee 12 3 13 
From United States east 
coast to United States west ' 
COSSb aoa ee Cas 2,368 | 2, 468 | 


2, 655 


Source: The Panama Canal Record. 
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CIVIL AERONAUTICS 


While the year 1925 was noteworthy for a great awakening of 
American public interest in the question of aeronautics and aeronautic 
development, 1926 was the most important for American civil 
aeronautics since the invention of the airplane. The outstanding 
event during the year was the passage by Congress of the Bingham- 
Parker bill, approved May 20, 1926, known as the air commerce act 
of 1926. 

The Air Commerce Act. 

Under this act the Secretary of Commerce is charged with the 
encouragement and regulation of the use of aircraft in commerce, im- 
mediate control being under an Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics 
appointed by the President. The duties of the Assistant Secretary 
for Aeronautics are to encourage ,the establishment of airports, 
airways, and other air-navigation facilities; study the possibilities in 
the development of air commerce, industry, and trades; to estab- 
lish and maintain civil airways, intermediate landing fields, lights, 
signal and radio direction-finding apparatus, and other structures 
and facilities excepting air ports used as aids to navigation; to 
chart airways and publish air maps; to recommend to the Secretary 
of Agriculture necessary meteorological service; to collect and 
disseminate information relative to air commerce and the state of 
the art; to advise with other executive governmental agencies in 
research and development of air-navigation facilities and transfer of 
funds; to investigate, record, and publish causes of accidents; and to 
exchange with foreign governments civil air information. 

The Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics may apply to civil aircraft, 
to such extent as he deems advisable, the laws and regulations relative 
to entry and clearanee of vessels. Upon agreement with the Post- 
master General, the Secretary of Commerce may take over the 
airways and air-navigation facilities now under jurisdiction of the 
Post Office Department (save airports and terminals, which may be 
transferred to the jurisdiction of municipalities concerned under 
arrangement subject to approval by the President). 

Under the act the Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics will identify 
aircraft, license aircraft and airmen, and suspend or revoke licenses of 
aircraft or airmen; periodically examine aircraft; rate air-navigation 
facilities; establish air-traffic rules; and cooperate with other Govern- 
ment agencies along certain specified lines. Penalties are also 
provided for violations of regulations promulgated under the air 
commerce act. 

Activities of Aeronautics Branch. 

The first important accomplishment of the Aeronautics Branch 

was the promulgation of the Air Commerce Regulations, effective 
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December 31, 1926. These regulations were arrived at after repeated 
conferences with organizations and individuals actively interested 
in aeronautics. They provide in detail for the licensing of aircraft, 
the marking of licensed and unlicensed aircraft, requirements in the 
operation of aircraft, the licensing of pilots and mechanics, and air- 
traffic rules. 

A second important development was the lighting of established 
airways. With the established airways of the air-mail service as a 
nucleus, an excellent beginning was made during the year. So far as 
appropriations have permitted, approved airway beacons have been 
installed at intervals of about 10 miles, along the most necessary 
sections of the airways, with lighted intermediate fields at 30-mile 
spacing. The program for 1926-27 covered 2,680 miles of lighting 
facilities, covering 8 airways, as shown in the following statement: 


° Total Lighted 

; miles miles 

New York—Bostori! = Mica 2.5 = - Serene eee er 220 220 
StriLouvissChicadgo! U8 s lpi Sas eo 277 277 
Dallas: @hicapy os 4 ctaws sas. Wee eae suet eer ate, oe +995 995 
Los Angeles-Salt Lake City == _i_=_2--____ = 589 278 
Hiko—Pascor: auth | ee Wea ies Se ree ee 424 110 
Los Angeles-Sea ttlews 22 sae eel ot Sone se 1, 073 400 
Chicago= Pwini@iiee: sre. 2 2m ae eee eet 384 200 
Pueblo=Cheyenne!s ireviars Oe Sere See Belen 200 200 
‘Total 220 asta, Coe Ae he ae Cees 3 4, 162 2, 680 


In 1927-28 it is planned to light 3,400 additional miles. 
Aids to Aerial Navigation. 


Other aids to aerial navigation upon which the department is work- 
ing are: A weather communication system between station stops, 
the radiobeacon, radiotelephone for direct communication with the 
pilot in flight to apprise him of conditions ahead along the route, 
the radio field localizer to give the pilot the exact location of a field 
in a fog and to assist him in alighting, and other devices. 

It is only by the establishment and operation of such aids that 
aerial navigation can be successfully carried on at night and in ad- 
verse weather. 

Weather Bureau Reports. 

The most important information given the pilot is that concerning 
the weather. Under the air commerce act, the Weather Bureau es- 
tablished in 1926 twenty-two new “upper air” stations along the 
airways, with trained personnel at the airports, where practicable. In 
addition to the regular Weather Bureau stations, a number of special 
airway meteorological stations were established at other points along 
the routes and this number will be increased in succeeding: years. 
By telephone or telegraph the next airport in both directions is fur- 
nished current weather information, not only of general conditions 
and those in sections of the country flown over, but in many cases 
immediate forecasts through the ensuing few hours. 
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The present and immediately proposed airways and the trans- 
continental Government lines are now being served by a net of 50 
Weather Bureau offices (regular) and 27 Weather Bureau and 3 
Signal Corps upper air stations, distributed along the airways. In 
addition to the Signal Corps stations mentioned above, serving the 
airways on which they lie, there are 17 other Signal Corps upper-air 
stations and 8 Navy stations. Cooperation with these is possible 
when proposed airways touch cities at or near which these stations 
are located. 

There are also at present nine other Weather Bureau upper-air 
stations so located that they serve the present or immediately pro- 
posed airways as to general information, in addition to their regular 
work. Some of these may eventually be transferred to places where 
they can serve airways directly, without detracting from the service 
for which they are now being maintained. 

In addition, the caretakers of the Department of Commerce at in- 
termediate field sites, located at critical points along the airways, can 
furnish, by telephone, data to be used in connection with weather 
forecasts. They may also be called upon to signal pilots to land in 
the event of sudden storm warnings received after departure from 
their last station. These intermediate fields will provide means for 
reporting conditions or other information or halting traffic through- 
out the air transport system. 


Airports. 

The department is working with municipal organizations for the 
establishment of an airport in every large city. The air commerce 
act provides that airports shall not be owned or operated by the Fed- 
eral authorities, and that no exclusive rights shall be granted for the 
use of any civil airway, airport, or other navigation aid owned by the 
United States. The airport should, naturally, be as large as possible, 
easy of approach from four directions, and reached by all methods of 
ordinary transportation. Obviously, it should provide all facilities 
necessary to aircraft operation. It should be planned to care for 
future rapid increases in air transport and other air operations. 

Although the airports can not be owned or maintained by the 
Department of Commerce, the department is charged with the en- 
couragement of their establishment and may rate airports as naviga- 
tion aids. General information on the construction and equipment 
of airports has been prepared by the department for distribution. 

Along established air routes, at intervals of about 30 miles between 
the airports, the Department of Commerce lighted intermediate fields 
are located. These are leased from their owners and the property 
will not be used for any purpose inconsistent with that of landing 
and taking off by aircraft. The boundaries and obstructions of each 
field are indicated by electric lamps in waterproof fixtures on stand- 
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ards, power being furnished from commercial current or small gaso- 
line generating sets. A standard beacon light is placed at every such 
intermediate field. 

Airways. 

Perhaps the first advantage of an airway is the expediting of mail. 
The selection of a route for such a purpose naturally comes within the 
scope of the Postmaster General. Air mail alone has thus far been 
insufficient to support air transport, Full loads have not been secured. 
With night flying made possible and with extension of existing routes, 
it will be possible to take advantage of all the benefits of air trans- 
port. With the public realization of the air mail value, it is expected 
that full and paying loads will be forthcoming. 

Much of the advantage of the airplane is lost when the routes are 
flown in daylight hours only, and the cost of lighting an airway is so 
great that the permanency of any proposed route must be carefully 
considered. 

The Department of Commerce has also a prime interest in new 
airways. It can not be expected to designate an airway or provide 
air navigation aids until demand warrants. ’ 

The Year’s Air Commerce. 

During 1926 a great contract air mail system developed, the nucleus 
of a near-future air transportation net. In addition to the transcon- 
tinental and the New York-Chicago night route, both operated for 
the Government by the Postmaster General, the airway system con- 
sists of routes operated by private enterprise under contracts with 
the Post Office Department. The mileage given below is that neces- 
sitated by the schedule, from the date of operation to the end of 1926. 
It is obvious that other routes will be designated as air transport 
demands warrant. 

Only the Government and foreign contract routes operated a full 
year. The other contract routes began at various dates, the earliest 
being February 15, 1926. 


Table 44.—Air Mail: Routes and Air Mileage Scheduled, 1926 


; Mile- | Scheduled Mile- |Scheduled 
Route age of | airplane Route age of | airplane 
route | mileage route | mileage 
GOVERNMENT ROUTE CONTRACT ROUTE—Ccontinued 
Transcontinental ___-.---------- 2, 665 | 1 1, 860, 180 || Detroit-Chicago____-----.------ 278 152, 028 
New York-Chicago___---------- 770 1 432, 083 || Los Angeles-Seattle___-..._.__- 1, 073 196, 824 
Chicago-Minneapolis-St. Paul_ 384 118, 555 
CONTRACT ROUTE Miami-A tlanta___--- 740 248, 246 
Pueblo-Cheyenne- -- 200 84, 400 
New York-Boston____-_-------- 220 69, 018 || Seattle-Victoria-___-_- 78 9, 833 
St. Louis-Chicago---_---------- 277 102, 885 || Pilottown-New Orleans-_-__- 80 21, 360 
Dallas-Chicago_-..-..--------_- 995 463, 670 || Detroit-Grand Rapids_________- 140 31, 680 
Los Angeles-Salt Lake City__.-| 589 303, 924 || Philadelphia~Washington-Nor- 
Biko=Pascos . 5 <2 Ps sss 424 195, 552 fOr. totes EIR Se 234 93, 770 
Detroit-Cleveland__------------ 148 49, 764 
i} 
1 Actual airplane mileage. 2 Route discontinued. 


Source: Aeronautics Branch Department of Commerce. 
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Nearly $17,500,000 are invested, or to be invested, in real estate 
and improvements at the 68 station stops on the scheduled 17 routes. 
More than $5,000,000 were invested in the contract air mail system 
during the first year, 1926, and this sum will be rapidly increased as 
new vehicles are added for passenger service. 

The first necessity of these airways is sufficient air mail. The next 
is the development of express and passenger traffic of sufficient 
volume to make all of these enterprises pay and thereby insure their 
continuance. Table 45 shows the weight of mail carried in 1926, 
the rates per pound, and the total amounts paid contractors. 


Table 45.—Air Mail Carried, 1926 


Months} Rate Amount 

Route mail per peer paid con- 

carried | pound tractors 

ART ARSON TCH OA lee ae ee ee ee ee eee Orel tS ORAS ee Fe [Pileh eee. 286; 02841250 eee =: 
NeweVviork-Chicagoovernight:t = 22 hea a ee Tia ee See 147, 621 |____- a= 

FEEDERS ? 
INBwi Otk Rosie ess Lee er eee ii So tes ees seh tis 7| $3.00 6, 630 $19, 890 
St souis Oo MiGagor a een me ee Se eat ot eee ye eee Ti 9 2. 53 22, 718 57,476 
Dyallas-Obicagorss ters et Ser Ey ET era y ek acy Pepe ee te he 8 3.00 63, 191 189, 573 
RoseAneeles—salt,makescsene. ort ter a ee eae ng 2 9 3. 00 76, 564 226, 692 
ARIK GSP ASCOL Re Aue eel PEs eee ie Ee ees Dee ee EL 9 3.00 33, 241 99, 723 
Detrol_-Clevelandec.. eee el Sehnert: Faw Cee, eae aE te ll 1.08 1,721 1, 858 
Deiroit-C hicago 82.5: esse paar ee cee ee eee ee 11 1.08 5, 830 6, 296 
Citiento sr wimn@ities: 7. sche Ae a ae Bn if 2.75 7, 235 19, 896 
Pitehlo-Cwevenne tse tT Se. Ae eee ee CT 8 3.00 17, 135 51, 405 
NONFEEDERS ‘ 

DoswAmpoles-Seatiie-= 5 a. oo 4 ee eto, ee ee nS 5 (3) |, 19,645 115, 905 
ich PET ET eae GH Oy CL foe epeienan et RD I URES, hic 5 Sell. Cea Ieee Re Wasi eect a 9 3. 00 14, 336 43, 008 
MP ALTIC VACtORI As 2 See OSES 2 Gay nya eee ee A Ck 12 |4 200.00 55, 839 24, 700 
IPO LOW NeW. ONleans) 2 see enn eee ee ee ee a eee 12 |4 100.00 51, 696 53, 400 
Philadelphia—W ashington-Norfolk________.____-_------------------- 5 3.00 1, 425 4,275 
Deatrol-Cranderpapiasne st. —e . Pmen ee ROME eer SUOOR|Deraey ola pane mc 


1 These routes to be flown under private ownerships in 1927. 

2 Righty-five per cent of feeder poundage goes over the transcontinental and New York-Chicago over- 
night, and that much is, therefore, included in the two first items. 

3 Up to 1,000 miles $2.81; over 1,000 miles, $2.09. 

4 Rate per round trip. 


Source: Post Office Department. 


EXPRESS AND PASSENGERS, 1926 


Six lines attempted scheduled passenger business in 1926. The 
fare averaged 14 cents a passenger-mile. Other lines preferred to 
wait out a trial period of air operations. In 1927, it is expected, 
additional lines will carry passengers. 

Some small amount of express was carried in 1926, but no deter- 
mined attempt was made to build up this business, The Ford Motor 
Co. carried a tremendous amount of air freight, but it was not public 
matter. 

The American Railway Express Co. and National Air Transport 
have already contracted for an express service beginning in 1927, 
and other air lines will follow. 
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The 1926 express and passenger business on the air mail contract 
routes is shown in the following table: 


Number 

Route Mileons. aL of pas- 

of route sengers 

pounds carried 

= i *) | 
Bos: Angeles-Salt) Lake Citys 22) 2 .j)cxgs te 2 ee Ug eg 589 300 258 
ios Angeles+Séattlejcai 2 Lo 5 ee: See bi eet caer aes Tee 1, O73) (eee leases 33 
Wileint= A tants oo oa Se ee rae ca TAD. ho sen eae 939 
Detroit-Grand! Rapides. 2.0 fe oe et es eee ee 140 38, 155 657 
Pueblo-Cheyenne 2 eo Saw eee ee ee eee ee eee 200 100 200 
Philadelphia=W ashing ton=Norfolk.. 2 eee e eS ee See DBA! |* Sees Sere 3, 695 
Detroit-Clevelands ssc oo. Sas ag Ea ee a ee 148 11,033, 338. j_=.-.-2._. 
Detroit-Chicagosa ack eee ee Se aes re en ee ee oe ee 278%) 696, 197s). ee 
TNO tahoe Se oe ek OE ee eh Sik eer ee 2 NE OP eR, 3, 402 |1, 733, 090 5, 782 
COMMUNICATION 
RADIO 


The Radio Act of 1927. 


The increase of radio broadcasting stations in the United States 
resulted in a chaotic situation for listeners and led to strong public 
demand for improvement in broadcasting conditions through Govern- 
ment regulation and elimination of some of the stations. The radio 
act of 1927 was finally passed on February 23, 1927 (H. R. 9971). 
This act created a Federal Radio Commission of five commissioners 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, one of whom is to be designated by the President as 
chairman. The commission, which is to work in close cooperation 
with the Secretary of Commerce, is empowered to classify radio 
stations, prescribe the nature of the service to be rendered by each 
class of licensed stations and each station within any class, assign 
bands of frequencies or wave lengths, determine the location of classes 
of stations or individual stations, regulate the kind of apparatus to 
be used, make such regulations not inconsistent with law as it may 
deem necessary to prevent interference between stations, and to 
carry out the provisions of the act. 

Radio Broadcasting Service. 


The number of radio broadcasting stations in the United States 
increased materially during the year. On December 31, 1926, there 
were in operation 719 such stations, as compared with 528 at the end of 
1925. Of those, 405 were below 500 watts.and 314 from 500 watts to 
6,000 watts. It is estimated that this number exceeds that of the other 
countries of the world put together. The number of receiving sets is 
estimated at 6,500,000 for the United States at the close of the year. 
This indicates an increase of 30 per cent over 1925. 
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Radio Communication. 


The Radio Corporation of America reports that direct international 
radio communications circuits are operated to Great Britain, France, 
‘Germany, Italy, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Poland, Argentina, 
Brazil, Hawaii, Japan, French Indo-China, and the Dutch East. 
Indies. 

Commercial photoradiogram service was inaugurated between San 
Francisco and Hawaii, and between New York and London. News. 
pictures, fashion sketches, cartoons, advertisements, documents, 
and other facsimile matter are transmitted. 

The Marconi ‘‘beam”’ system of directive, high-speed transmission 
is being installed on the Radio Corporation New York-London cir- . 
cuit. 

Radiogram service to ships at sea and on the Great Lakes increased 
in volume. Radio stations on 822 ships are controlled by the Radio 
Corporation. The program of modernizing these shipboard stations 
will be completed in 1927. The gross receipts of ship-to-shore and 
transoceanic operations of the company in recent years are shown in 
the following table: 


Service 1921 | 1922 1923 | 1924 | 1925 1926 
Ship-to-shore:--- 002-2 se ss2- $553, 300 $630, 000 $738, 140 | $742, 345 | $735, 179 $828. 167 


Transoceanic.........--------- 2,139,000 | 2, 914’ 000 3,191, 558 | 3, 358, 584 | 3,418,179 | 3, 599, 680 


Source: Annual report of the Radio Corporation of America. 


The Radio Corporation of America radio direction finder has proved 
a great aid to navigation. The largest order ever placed for appa- 
ratus of this kind, involving the equipment of 100 vessels of one 
ownership, was secured in 1926. 


TELEPHONES 


The year 1926 was the fiftieth anniversary of the birth of the tele- 
phone. During the year 781,000 telephones were added to the Bell 
Telephone System, bringing the total number in the United States 
nterconnected in and with the system at the end of the year to 
17,574,000, of which 4,758,000 were owned by independent connecting 
companies or were on independently owned connecting rural lines. 
(Table 46.) More than 664,000 miles of toll wire were added during 
1926, this being the largest number of miles added in any one year. 
The system now owns 6,297,000 miles of toll wire connecting 70,000 
cities, towns, and villages throughout the country. 
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Table 46.—American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Associated Operating 
Companies: Comparative Statistics 


Norr.—All figures in thousands of miles, telephones, messages, or dollars. Mileage and number of 
telephones relate to December 31. 


Item 1910 1915 1920 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

Total wire mileage____-_------- 11, 642 18,506 | 25,377 | 30, 617 34, 524 39, 894 | 45,474 50, 861 
Telephones owned___---.----- 3,933 | 5,968} 8334) 9,515 | 10,406| 11,242 | 12,035] 12,816 
Connected telephones owned ‘ 

by otber companies-_------- 1, 950 3, 204 4, 268 4, 536 4, 594 4, 664 4, 685 4, 758 
Exchange messages daily__---- 21, 681 25,184 | 31,835 | 36,831 | 41,109 | 43, 981 46,702 | 49, 980 
Toll messages daily__-.---__-- 603 819 1, 327 1, 523 1, 683 1, 835 2, 098 2,375 
Grossreventier-2 = 232 ewes od 165, 613 | 239, 910 | 461,135 | 564,038 | 623,116 | 677, 903 761, 219:| 844, 546 
Expenses and taxes__--------- 114, 618 | 173, 728 | 381, 626 | 439, 546 | 485, 740 | 529, 126 578, 776 | 639, 676 
Not revenue! suey ue anaes 50,994 | 66,182 | 79,509 | 124492 | 137,376 | 148, 777 | 182, 444 | 204, 870 


Source: Annual reports of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


An additional transcontinental telephone line was completed to 
the Pacific coast in 1926, making a total of three such lines now in 
operation. 

During 1926 an adjustment in long-distance rates was made by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. amounting to a reduction of 
above $3,000,000 annually. 

In 1915 the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., for the first 
time, transmitted by wireless spoken words across the Atlantic to 
Paris and across our continent and out into the Pacific as far as Hawaii. 
This experiment led to further development, and in January, 1927, 
regular commercial transoceanic radiotelephone service was in- 
augurated between New York and London, a most important step 
forward in the art of telephone communications. 

The service for the transmission of pictures by wire, inaugurated 
in 1925, has been extended to Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Atlanta, 
and Los Angeles, so that this service is now commercially available 
between these cities in addition to New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 

At the end of the year 1,975,000 telephones, or 15 per cent of the 
total directly owned telephones of the Bell system, were served by 
machine switching central offices. This machine switching equip- 
ment is being installed where new switchboard equipment is needed 
and where consideration of the circumstances makes its use advisable. 

The United States operates 62 per cent of the world’s telephones, 
Europe being second with 26 per cent. 


LAND TELEGRAPHS 


The Western Union Telegraph Co. invested $17,731,000 in plant 
additions and betterments in 1926, the largest property investment 
ever made by the company in any one year. The automatic multi- 
plex telegraph system, superseding manual operation and providing 
increased circuit capacity, was extended so that 66 per cent of the 
company’s land-line telegraph business is now handled automatically. 
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On December 31, 1926, the Western Union system comprised 
213,367 miles of pole lines; 1,632,954 miles of wire, of which 59 per 
cent was copper; 3,324 miles of land-line cable; 28,821 nautical miles 
of ocean cables; and 24,688 telegraph offices. 


OCEAN CABLES 


One of the outstanding events of the year in the communication 
world was the laying of the ‘“‘permalloy”’ cable by the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. from Cornwall to New York. With the new cable 
a speed of nearly 2,500 letters per minute is possible as compared to 
280 letters a minute over the old type cable. The increase in speed 
is achieved by ‘‘loading”’ or increasing the inductance of the copper 
conductor. Two sections of the cable were laid, one crossing from 
Sennen Cove to Newfoundland, and the other from Newfoundland to 
New York. 

An outstanding achievement in the field of cables was the establish- 
ment of the new main land-line terminal office in New York in the 
Commercial Cable Company building, which is an example of modern 
communication engineering and has already resulted in greatly expe- 
dited service. The company continued its program of modernizing 
operating methods on land-line systems by installation of machine 
telegraphy in place of the Morse system, with resulting increase of 
efficiency. Two main cables were diverted from Canso, Nova Scotia, 
to St. Johns, Newfoundland, which, with the insertion of automatic 
relays, increased carrying capacity by about 40 per cent. 

The laying of the new cable of the German Atlantic Cable Co. 
between Emden, Germany, and the Azores, where it connects with 
American cables, was completed during the year. It restores direct 
cable communication between Germany and North America which was 
interrupted in 1914. The company extended its operations to Mexico 
-and now renders a competitive telegraph and cable service to and 
from that country. 

All America Cables (Inc.), completed the work of triplicating its 
system, begun in 1924, so that it now owns three duplexed cables from 
New York to Buenos Aires. During the past year three new cables 
were laid at a cost of approximately $2,000,000, as follows: An 800- 
mile cable from Cuba to Panama; an 844-mile cable from Callao, 
Peru, to Iquique, Chile; and a 984-mile cable from Iquique to Val- 
paraiso, Chile. This system now comprises 31,800 miles as compared 
to 18,950 miles in 1914. 
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SUMMARY.—Business activity in the United States during 1926 was greater 
than in 1925, itself a record-breaking year; but the increase over the preceding 
year was less than in 1925. These increases were reflected, as usual, in the 
financial sphere. Financial operations during 1926 established many new high 
records, but the rate of growth was generally slower than during 1925. This 
is true, also, when the appreciation of the dollar during 1926 is considered. 

From the banking viewpoint, the year was one of sound but rather uneventful 
growth. There was no credit inflation. Money rates, including the Federal 
Reserve bank rates, moved hardly at all; despite sharp fluctuations on the stock 
market, call rates were phenomenally steady. The ratio of bank investments 
to bank loans, a factor rather vigilantly watched in recent years, declined neg- 
ligibly, despite the growing ratio of time deposits to demand deposits. The 
Federal reserve ratio rose somewhat, declined, and closed the year with only 
a negligible net change. The volume of bankers’ acceptances decreased frac- 
tionally. Debits to individual accounts were higher in each month of 1926, 
except October and November, than in the corresponding month of 1925. 

The international gold movement was the smallest since 1920, and there 
was very little change in the amount of money in circulation, although com- 
modity prices declined almost 5 per cent. 

The year opened with security prices at a record high level. Despite the ex- 
ceedingly violent reaction in the latter part of February which continued through 
March and a less drastic break in October, the year ended with prices of indus- 
trial stocks at approximately the opening level and with rails far above it. Bond 
prices likewise established new high levels. The volume of stock transfers on 
the New York exchange was only 1 per cent less than in the record-breaking year 
1925. 

New life insurance paid for during 1926 amounted to $16,000,000,000, estab- 
lishing a new high record, and there was also a healthy growth in other forms 
of savings during the year. Capitalissues totaled about $7,400,000,000, a larger 
amount than in any earlier year; and our growth as a creditor nation was seen 
in a new record volume of foreign securities publicly offered in the United 
States. 

Currency reconstruction in Europe continued. The-three franc exchanges 
of France, Belgium, and Italy fluctuated disastrously during most of 1926, but 
none lost ground for the year as a whole, and Belgium achieved a gold standard 
in October. Silver, which was quite stable in 1925, dropped sharply in the first 
10 months of 1926, but rallied slightly at the close of the year. 

Federal Government finance prospered again—with a surplus for the seventh 
successive year, further tax reduction, and very important debt retirements. 
Governmental expenditures increased by about 114 per cent. The public debt 
was reduced by $1,173,000,000 in 1926 and at the close of the year was about 
$7,500,000,000 less than the peak of 1919. 
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BANKING SITUATION 


Growth of American Banks. 

The growth of American banking enterprise in general is seen 
perhaps best in the statistics of the total resources of ‘all reporting 
banks.” (Table 1.) These reporting banks include savings banks, 
trust companies, and private banks, but do not include the 12 
reserve banks, as the inclusion of their total resources would be 
largely duplication. 


Table 1.—Principal Items of Resources and Liabilities of National and All 
Other Reporting Banks Except Federal Reserve Banks, on or About June 30 


{In millions of dollars] 


Item 1913 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

Capital, surplus, and undi- 
wided profits t=. 1c Jl. 4, 347 5, 445 6, 089 6, 357 6, 575 6, 806 7,053 7, 411 7, 873 
National banks_________- 2,046 | 2,473 2,757 2,796 | 2,848 2,876 | 2,916 | 3,030 3, 154 
State banks, etc.?_______- 2,301 2, 972 3,332 | 3,560 | 3,727 3,930 | 4, 137 4, 380 4,719 
Deposits (individual) ________ 17,279 | 32,665 | 37,315 | 34,845 | 37,194 | 40,034 | 42,954 | 46,766 | 48,882 
National banks_________- 5, 831 | 11,891 | 18,705 | 12,406 | 13, 264 | 14,043 | 14,853 | 16,355 17, 092 
State banks, etc.?_______- 11, 449 | 20,774 | 23,610 | 22,439 | 23,930 | 25,991 | 28,101 | 30,411 | 31,790 
Loans and discounts 3______- 14, 627 | 25,349 | 31,317 | 29,014 | 27,935 | 30,475 | 31,484 | 33, 934 36, 283 
National banks__________ 6, 162 | 11,288 | 14,053 | 12,253 | 11,484 | 12,015 | 12,125 | 12, 860 13, 660 
State banks, etc.?________ 8,465 | 14,062 | 17, 264 | 16,761 | 16,501 | 18,459 | 19,359 | 21, 074 22, 623 
InVvestmentere =f een Ae oclS 5,407 | 12,230 | 11,388 | 11,382 | 12,548 | 13,673 | 14,229 | 15, 400 15, 815 
National banks-_________- | 1,890} 5,052 | 4,186] 4,025 4, 563 5, 070 5, 142 5, 730 5, 842 
State banks, etc.?_______- 3, 518 7,178 7, 201 7, 357 7, 984 8, 603 9,086 | 9,670 9, 973 
Lotaliresourees so5< S3295-S- | 25,712 | 47,615 | 53,079 | 49,671 | 50,425 | 54,035 | 57,145 | 62, 057 64, 893 
National banks-___.______ 11, 037 | 21,235 | 23,411 | 20,518 | 20,706 | 21,512 | 22, 566 | 24,351 25, 316 
State banks, etc.?_______- 14, 675 | 26,381 | 29,668 | 29,154 | 29,719 | 32,523 | 34,579 | 37,706 | 39,578 


1 Includes reserve for taxes, interest, etc., accrued. : 
2 Includes State (commercial), savings, private banks, and loan and trust companies. 
3 Includes overdrafts and also acceptances reported by National banks. 


Source: Comptroller of the Currency, Treasury Department. 


In all recent years, with the single exception of 1921, the total 
resources of reporting banks have steadily grown. Since 1913, they 
have grown by almost exactly 150 per cent, and even if allowance is 
made for the lower purchasing power of the dollar the growth has been 
about 60 percent. During the fiscal year 1926 total resources of these 
banks increased by $2,836,000,000, or 4.6 per cent. The purchasing 
power of gold having risen in this period, the intrinsic growth was: 
greater than these figures indicate. It will be noted that each of the 
balance-sheet items increased in 1926; investments increased least, 
about 21% per cent, and loans and discounts increased most, by nearly 
7 per cent. This, of itself, suggests enhanced liquidity of earning 
assets. 

Every item of Table 1 shows somewhat less rapid growth of 
national banks than of other banks in 1926, but the greatest difference 
between the two classes of banks appears in the capital item. This 
indicates that ‘“‘other banks” were increasing their capital faster than 
their business. 

42874—27——42 
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The growth of American banking during the past 35 years has been 
remarkable; the number of banks in 1926 was three times as great as 
the average for 1891-1895, while the volume of loans and discounts 
multiplied ninefold, that of securities elevenfold and that of individual 
deposits tenfold. 


Table 2.—Certain Principal Resources and Liabilities of All Reporting Banks 
Other Than Federal Reserve Banks 


[Amounts in millions of dollars] 


| 

Yearly |Number| Loans « | Individ- Number| Loans ._ | Individ- 

average of and dis- Revie ual de- || Year! (0) and dis- ppd ual de- 

or year 1 banks | counts ?2| posits 3 banks | counts ? posits ? 
1891-1895 _ ___ 9, 359 4, 210 1, 368 4612 i 19ls soe oS 25, 993 14, 568 5, 407 17, 279 
1896-1900- -__ 9, 705 4,773 1, 989 5,047: NGLOIOS2 rete 29, 123 25, 255 12, 230 32, 665 
1901-1905____] 18, 755 7, 625 3, 381 9, 694 || 1920-_______- 30,139 | 31, 208 11, 388 37, 315 
1£06-1910_-___| 20, 923 10, 948 4, 456 1354080) TOZT eee ee 30, 812 28, 932 11, 382 34, 845 
1911-1915____| 25, 881 14, 491 5, 457 17, 300 ai|\ 19226 eee. es | 30,389 27, 860 12, 548 37, 194 
1916-1920____| 28,716 | ‘28, 586 9, 632 29; 269 i) 19232027 .- 2 “| 30,178 30, 417 13, 673 40, 034 
1921-1925____| 29,914 | 30, 504 13, 446 40, 359 || 1924.________ 29, 348 31, 428 14, 229 42, 954 
10102 Jae 23, 095 12, 459 4, 723 P5280 ORS | Ae. 28, 841 33, 884 15, 400 46, 766 
ROLE. Fe 24, 392 12, 983 5, 052 55,664 11936222 oe 28,146} 36, 233 15, 815 48, 882 
190ce. 242. 25, 195 13, 892 5, 359 16, 776 | 


1 The yearly data are as of June 30 in practically every year. 

2 Including rediscounts; and acceptances reported by national banks. 

3 Beginning 1911, includes dividends unpaid and excludes certified checks and cashiers’ checks; also 
includes postal savings beginning 1913. 


Source: Comptroller of the Currency, Treasury Department. 


Since 1921 there has been a net reduction each year in the number 
of banks, the total decrease being 2,666. This has resulted partly from 
mergers and partly from bank failures. With the increased number of 
very large nonbanking corporations, many financiers believe there is 
need of larger and larger banks. Mergers have been facilitated by 
legislation permitting branch banking. 


NATIONAL BANKS 


There were over 7,900 national banks at the end of 1926, with total 
recources of $25,684,000,000 (Table 3), which constituted almost 
40 per cent of the resources of all American banks. During 1926 the 
number of national banks diminished by about 170, or by more than 
2 per cent despite the fact that about 160 new banks were added to 
the system. Mergers accounted for a reduction of some 30 banks, 
about 170 lquidated voluntarily, and 125 suspended payments. 
More than three-fifths of the banks of all kinds that failed last year 
had a capital stock of $25,000 or less and were located in villages 
having a population of less than 1,000. Although total bank sus- 
pensions increased by 344 in 1926, national bank suspensions increased 
by only 14. 

Time deposits in national banks increased by 9 per cent over 1925, 
while demand deposits increased by only 2.9 per cent. The corre- 
sponding rates of increase during the previous year were 9.8 per cent 
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and 6.2 per cent. This tendency to increase time deposits rather 
than demand deposits which has been evident for a number of years 
reflects the liquidity of trade and industry, which instead of borrowing 
at the bank (creating demand deposits) have virtually carried cash 
reserves in the form of time deposits. Any increase in the ratio of 
time to demand deposits, or any important growth in the capital and 
surplus of banks, tends to increase the ratio of investments to loans 
and discounts; but that ratio has ranged between 42 and 44 per cent 
ever since 1922. National-bank capital, surplus and undivided profits, 
and time deposits increased by $663,000,000 during the fiscal year, 
while securities held by national'banks increased by only $112,000,000. 
(Table 1.) Securities held by banks operating under State charters, 
likewise, increased by less than the increase of their capital account. 


Table 3.—National Banks: Number and Principal Resources and Liabilities 


{Amounts in millions of dollars. For wholesale price index, 19183100] 


| | 


Yearly averageor | Num- | Total | Loans ade! ena pet ne aig z ce 

nt r g | ber of re- _| and dis- | Capital abel de- de- circula- | price 
y banks | sources | counts ? | profits posits * | posits 4 ot minder. 

| = Zs th 

NOTE TOTS Ec seer oe SS | 7,467 | 11,194 6, 224 1, 051 973 5, 223 720 754 98. 2 
POIG=1920) 2-52 & ES 7,774 | 19,011 | 10, 506 1, 129 1, 222 8, 584 2, 596 678 186. 2 
AO ZI 1920" Sie ce 8,159 | 22,050 | 12,052 1,325 1, 608 9, 580 4, 834 707 151.6 
LOUSY aS See eS 7,488 | 10,877 6, 187 1, 056 985 5, 226 553 724 100. 0 
TOTO’ spel eee |. 7,821 | 22,056 | 11,542 1, 138 1,301 | 10, 270 2, 921 682 206. 4 
D920. eet Bee eS | 8,093 | 23,176 | 13,724 1, 248 1,456 | 10,089 3, 560 693 226. 2 
173 S82 eee eee 8,155 | 19,719) 11,695 1, 276 1, 566 8, 463 3, 681 705 146.9 
1000 Seer een yea | 8,240 | 20,926 | 11,248 1, 307 1, 581 9,416 | 4, 169 727 148. 8 
(O03 > oh Bee ee | 8,239 | “21, 713 | 11,948 1, 332 1, 591 9, 433 4, 864 731 153.7 
LORT ay Se PE 8,074 | 23,323 | 12, 222 1, 333 1, 631 9, 984 5, 461 724 149.7 
TOD Sy pte eA soo 8,085 | 24,570 | 13, 149 1, 375 1,669 | 10, 603 5, 994 649 158. 7 
WOO Gee noe eee tees 7,912 | 25,684 | 18, 583 1, 411 1, 694 | 10, 907 6, 533 646 151.0 


1 As of about Sept. 1 prior to 1924; report of Oct. 10 for 1924, Sept. 28 for 1925, and Dec. 31 for 1926. 
2 Includes rediscounts and overdrafts. 

3 Includes United States deposits and dividends unpaid; excludes certified and cashiers’.checks. 

4 Includes postal savings. 

5 Average for calendar year. 


Source: Comptroller of the Currency, Treasury Department. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Federal Reserve Banks. 

Table 4 is a compilation of selected items from the balance sheets 
of the 12 regional banks of the Federal reserve system. 

There was no important inflation or deflation in general business 
during 1926, and our international gold movement was the smallest 
since 1920. Accordingly the net changes in the combined balance 
sheets of these 12 banks were comparatively small. Member bank 
reserve deposits diminished by less than 1 per cent, Federal reserve 
notes in circulation increased by less than 1 per cent and total reserves 
against notes and deposits increased 4 per cent. Holdings of bills 
bought in the open market increased by iess than 2 per cent, while 
holdings of Government securities decreazcd by 16 per cent. Dis- 
counts were practically unchanged. The reserve ratio rose during 
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the first six months of 1926 from 69 per cent to above 75.3 per cent, 
but showed a steady decline in the last half of the year, reaching 71.4 
per cent, on December 31. 

Although most American banking statistics for 1925 and 1926 
established new high records, the business of Federal reserve banks 
was much smaller than at the peak of postwar inflation, in 1920. 
At that time the earning assets of reserve banks were considerably 
more than twice as much as at present. | 


Table 4.—Principal Assets and Liabilities of Federal Reserve Banks 


[Amounts in millions of dollars. Total bills and securities includes minor items not specified] 


Bills and securities 
Sag TE Sees ate sah ROGaL Federal 
Uniteda| eo pan Bee WAS ve 
Date | Bills Staten for notes nascive notes in ratio (per 
Total Bills dis- | bought onieniie and de- deposits circula- ano. 
counted | in open arent posits tion 
market | securities 
Dee, 31: | 
TOU 8 eee Sees 1, 064 681 | 275 107 1,721 1, 453 1, 246 63. & 
TOUS 0 Bee SS a 2,318 1,703 | 304 312 2.146 1, 587 2,685 50. 6. 
1919 2 sear eos 3, 080 2,195 | 585 300 2,136 1, 787 3,058 44, & 
LODO 3 Ae ee ee 3, 263 2,719 256 288 2,249 1, 749 8,345 45,4 
ARS?) eee he otal eee, whey 1, 524 1,144 145 234 3,010 1, 753 2, 409 70.2 
\ i es eee 1, 326 618 272 436 3,177 1, 934 2,396 72.7 
1023 Duerae (2 ee 1,211 723 855 134 3, 169 1, 898 2,247 75. 3 
ROSTS A secs Soe 1, 249 314 | 387 540 3, 047 2,220 1, 862 73. 0 
VO25: Ae kena s ee 1,395 635 374 375 2, 824 2, 212 1, 838 69. 
§026)-=s2-2---- 28 1,385 637 381 315 2, 948 2,194 1, 851 71.4 
1924 
Mar. olen cautsesosee 1,009 518 228 263 3,194 1, 885 2,003 9.7 
JUNC S04 fee 22 Soe 803 334 | 37 431 3, 239 1, 944 1, 861 83.7 
Sept. 30) sees 22a 986 276 132 576 8, 133 2,111 1, 745 79. & 
Meenel se) sees ee 1,249 314 387 540 3, 047 2, 220 1, 862 73.0 
1925 
Moar.3hese=set eee 1, 083 398 313 360 2, 986 2,114 1,714 76. 6 
JUNCBOL_ Si ashe ee 1,100 480 254 353 2, 933 Ze 1, 651 75. 7 
Hept.30 Se eres 1, 257 633 268 343 2, 866 2,210 | 1, 685 72. & 
DGChSie ee ees 1,395 635 374 375 2, 824 2,212 % 1, 838 0 
1926 
WON Che oeesso see es 1,147 485 302 351 2, 941 2,196 1, 688 74.6 
Feb i2shk sare ese 1, 216 aye 301 327 2, 890 2, 187 1, 689 73.2 
Mar SR. so- s- Sees 1, 226 632 250 330 2, 920 2,215 1, 656 73.4 
Apr s05 Spo eet 1, 187 572 210 393 2,918 2,194 1, 680 74.3 
Wa yesliers soos eee ee 1,195 548 238 396 2, 947 2,195 1,710 74.9 
Jiine Sree eae ee 1,158 515 249 385 2, 980 2, 229 1, 697 75.3 
July sie 22a Bae 1,159 | 567 216 372 2, 973 2, 206 1,700 75.0 
AUS OLS ee ease ee ow I, 225 641 258 322 2,955 2, 225 1, 710 73.9 
Sept, sOcae so ieb Sees 1, 270 681 280 304 2, 920 2, 209 I, 731 72.8 
OCctrgivesrnss Ae we 1,316 690 323 301 2, 921 2, 223 1, 756 72.1 
IN OV sc0> Seeeere So eee 1.335 662 364 306 2, 934 2, 232 1, 782 71.9 
Dec: Bisse ee eee ES Sw 1,335 637 381 315 2, 948 2,194 1, 851 71.4 
| ' 


1Includes both gotd and legal-tender notes and silver except subsidiary silver beginning 1923. 
Ley of total reserves to combined total deposits (net deposits prior to 1921) and Federal reserve note 
circulation. 
$ Figures for 1917 to 1920 relate to last Friday of year. 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


The policy of the reserve system during the past year was, accord- 
ing to its annual report, “to maintain the discount rate at the reserve 
banks unchanged at 4 per cent, except for adjustments at the New 
York bank, and to continue the system’s open-market investments, 
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with relatively small fluctuations.’”’ The reduction from 4 to 31% per 
cent, of the rate of the New York bank on April 23 “was supported 
by the purchase by the reserve system of $65,000,000 of United States 
securities in the open market, and the advance in August (back to 
4 per cent) was followed by a gradual reduction of $75,000,000 in the 
system’s open-market investment account.” 

As is usual, the volume of bills held by the 12 regional banks rose 
in the latter months of the year—from $764,000,000 on July 1 to 


Chart I—CONDITION OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
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$1,018,000,000 on December 31. The heaviest increase was in bills 
bought in the open market; the holdings of Government securities 
were somewhat reduced during those months. 


Analysis of Discounts of Reserve Banks. 

About half of the discounted bills held by the Federal reserve banks 
during 1926 consisted of member-bank collateral notes secured by 
Government obligations. (Table 5.) As elsewhere noted, the total 
holdings increased only slightly during the year. Likewise there 
were no noteworthy changes in the various classes of bills. 
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Table 5.—Federal Reserve Bank Holdings of Discounted Bills, by Classes 


[In millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 


A . Member bank 
Rediscounted bills aoltatenaliniotcs Summary 
Secured | Secured Secured 
Date ay its | Com- y y by 
8S) mercial |Bankers’| Trade | United | United Other- | United All 
and agri-| accept- | accept- | States | States wise States Dien 
cultural} ances ances |Govern-|Govern-| secured | Govern- 
paper ment ob-| ment ob- ment ob-) 
| ligations | ligations ligations | 

Dec.28; 1917 i 309. 5 (1) (1) 132. 8 150. 6 87.8 283. 4 397.3 
Dec. 27, 1918_ 265. 0 (1) 16.0 363.0 | 1,037.3 21.6 | 1,400.4 302. 6 
Dec. 26, 1919_ 627.1 15.5 33. 7 352.6 | 1, 157.8 8.3 | 1,510.4 684. 5 
Dec. 30, 1920. 1, 521. 5 17.2 21.4 271.5 869. 5 17.9 | 1,141.0 | 1, 578.1 
Dec. 31, 1921 631.0 -3 10.0 41.5 443.7 17.8 485, 2 659. 1 
Dee: 30; 1922.23. 2253 270.8 -3 4.8 3.6 328. 2 10.0 331.8 286.0 
Dee Si, 19232 ie eee 355.8 2 7.0 3.9 349.8 6.3 353. 7 369. 4 

1924 

’ 

Miari3ii2 a: see meee 517.9 278. 5 3 5.15 2.6 226. 4 4.6 228.9 288. 9 
Junes0ee eee 334.0 209. 3 (2) 4.6 1.6 113.9 4.5 115. 6 218.4 
Septic0 4 ee 276. 2 f45 53 No eee oe 3.0 1.3 110.3 16.3 111.6 164. 6 
DCC) Slee ee 314.1 LO2S pees ee 3.4 1.3 185. 6 21.8 186. 8 127.3 

1925 
Mar calos.tecseeoors 397.8 $30; 70a aes 3.0 ial 206. 5 47.6 207.6 190. 2 
June 3052 eee 480. 5 180597 eee 2.5 Lit 244. 2 51.8 245.3 235. 1 
HeptoO Nee ease wae 633. 2 206.7 ioe ee 2.3 1.0 315.8 108. 4 316.8 316. 4 
De obese 635. 2 Beh eee 3.4 1.9 380. 3 72. 4 382. 2 253. 0 

1926 
Mar siess.o 18 te 632.4 213.0 1 2.8 21 309. 4 105. 0 311.5 320.9 
June B02 iyo ee 515.0 196. 6 (2) 2.9 1.4 251.5 62.6 252.9 262.1 
SODEsO0n ss ene eet 681.3 231.8 2.9 1.3 330. 8 114.5 332. 1 349. 3 
Dees] sa ae eee 636. 6 AON eae ae 2.8 ifbal 364. 2 97.6 365. 3 271.3 

‘1 Included with ‘‘Commercial and agricultural paper.’’ 2 Less than $50,000. 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


Selected Member Banks—Monthly Data. 


While the data published by the Comptroller of the Currency cover 
practically all the commercial banks of the country, they are only 
collected a few times in the course of a year. More frequent showings 
are obtained by the Federal Reserve Board, which for several years 
has sampled the general banking situation of the country by compiling 
weekly the reports of some 750 member banks. (Table 6.) These 
banks are located in the leading cities; and in June, 1926, their 
earning assets were 38 per cent of the earning assets of reporting 
banks of all classes other than the 12 reserve banks. (Table 2.) 

Because the number of reporting banks has changed (804 in Janu- 
ary, 1920, and 688 in December, 1926), it is safer to interpret the 
statistics of “‘reporting member banks”’ by ratios. Moreover, the 
secular trend in American banking has been so strong that seasonal 
movements in our banking operations can be established and meas- 
ured only by advanced statistical methods. Table 6 shows that 
credit conditions last year were very stable. The December figures 
for the three years covered by the table show that the ratio of invest- 
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ments to loans and discounts declined from 42.3 per cent in 1924 to 
38.4 per cent in 1925 and 88 per cent in 1926. 


Table 6.—Loans and Investments and Net Demand Deposits of Reporting 
Member Banks of the Federal Reserve System in Leading Cities 


[In millions of dollars] 


Total loans and investments 


Last weekly closing in— 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


VAMUaT Yen Gee eee ee es Soka s oe oa 16, 632 | 16, 254 | 14, 534 | 16, 289 | 16,364 | 18,540 | 19, 426 
TN) Ogi yp 8S Wi Ss TNS AS hs hee ee Ee ee 16, 671 | 16,099 | 14, 542 | 16,330 | 16,374 | 18,538 | 19,422 
LAY EY ee eae SO UE Fe ee ae eae 16, 819 | 15,983 | 14, 544 | 16,498 | 16,580 | 18,618 | 19, 546 
ANDI es eee Mee SOM eE NL ee eR 16, 930 | 15,603 | 14,711 | 16,473 | 16,656 | 18,716 | 19,525 


AVES ype Ses DERE Als Ss 5 oa eM) 16, 946 | 15,345 | 15,029 | 16,490 | 16,610 | 18,593 | 19,579 
JUDG. Ce Seas ee fee 16, 932 | 15,331 | 15,188 | 16,543 | 16,969 | 18,710 | 19, 816 
Jalyeecets. ees ee reaas FS yk ee 16, 860 | 14,889 | 15,189 | 16, 344 17, 252 | 18, 723 19, 627 
LUTTE ean eS ie eee ee ee 16, 930 | 14,759 | 15,294 | 16,244 | 17,515 | 18, 846 19, 684 
September! ster. ra ce ee See oe 17, 140 | 14,957 | 15,454 | 16,422 | 18,008 | 19,272 | 20, 029 
OCtab epee rs Ser eet eee ee Ae 17,017 | 14,729 | 15,790 | 16,474 | 18,315 | 19, 345 19, 892 
INOvemiberrtet-- Beet. fe Tei ie" oes ee 16, 732 | 14,765 | 15,761 | 16,368 | 18,487 | 19,364 | 19,849 
Decout beret tee a eee! eee oe La 16, 750 | 14, 780 | 16,152 | 16,490 | 18,599 | 19, 697 20, 110 
Loans and discounts Investments Net demand deposits 
Last weekly closing in— 
1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 
Janusryeee 2 es eat ae- 11, 884 | 13,051 | 13,949 | 4,480 5, 488 5,477 | 11, 239 | 13,014 13, 034 
HeprmArye.. se Fe 11,877 | 18,143 | 13,930 | 4,497 5, 396 5,492 | 11,167 | 12, 932 12, 935 
INGE Chee SseSee ne, Nu ek. 12,065 | 13,140 | 14,052 | 4,515 | 5,478 | 5,495 | 11,171 | 12,588) 12,901 
UNS Oy tO SE aS eee ae aes 12,121 | 13,232 | 138,949 | 4,535 5, 484 5,576 | 11,439 | 12,814 12, 829 
Mayen ese eee a 11,951 | 13,108 | 13, 874 4, 659 5, 485 5, 705 | 11,403 | 12, 645 12, 917 
JUNG D ote tet Se eee 12, 142 | 18, 205 | 14, 135 4, 827 5, 505 5, 681 | 11, 837 | 12, 725 13, 252 
SUDY, bese = Se eee od 12, 265 | 18,217 | 13,976 | 4, 987 5, 506 5, 652 | 12, 233 | 12, 818 12, 846 
AUSTISE De eee eee ata tes 12, 424 | 13,375 | 14, 069 5, 091 5, 471 5,615 | 12,424 | 12,755 12, 835 
September. 42-4. =e - 8? 12, 677 | 13,832 | 14,395 5, 331 5, 440 5, 634 | 12,630 | 13, 046 13, 003 
Octopetset setee: 2 See 12, 764 | 13,901 | 14, 314 5, 551 5, 443 5, 578 | 12,922 | 13, 082 12, 918 
INovenibers see oe 12,870 | 18,959 | 14,325 5, 617 5, 405 5, 524 | 13,065 | 13, 025 12, 884 
Moecent bers sre es a 13, 068 | 14,235 | 14, 569 5, 531 5, 462 5, 541 | 13, 254 | 13, 261 13, 082 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


All Member Banks. 

Table 7 records the conditions of all the member banks of the 
Federal reserve system quarterly or semiannually for the last six 
years. This group of banks includes, besides the national banks, those 
institutions under State charters which have become members of 
the system. Their total resources represent over three-fifths of the 
aggregate for all banks of the country. 

During the year the number of member banks declined by 229, 
but the total resources increased $605,000,000, or 1.5 per cent. This 
is the smallest growth of any year since 1920. Nevertheless, new 
high records were made in 1926 in practically every important item 
of resources and liabilities. 

This was true of bill holdings. The peak for loans and discounts 
in the immediate postarmistice period was $20,080,000,000—on No- 
vember 15, 1920. This total was exceeded for the first time at the 
last call in 1924 and was surpassed by an ever widening margin at 
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each of the four calls in 1925. Loans and discounts were smaller in 
the first half of 1926, but the total as of December 31, 1926, was 
over $22,900,000,000, which was 2.8 per cent higher than at the end 
of 1925 and 14 per cent above the peak of 1920. Thus the recent 
healthy growth of commercial credit in the United States has 
surpassed the artificial expansion in our last important period of 
inflation. 

Member-bank holdings of Government securities as of December 
31, 1926, were only about two-thirds as large as their peak of 
$4,823,000,000 on March 4, 1919. During the year holdings of 
Government securities declined by $372,000,000, while holdings of 
“Other securities’? increased by $438,000,000. The latter have 
increased every year since the reserve system was organized. 

Demand deposits of all member banks actually decreased during 
1926 by $342,000,000, or 2 per cent; while time deposits expanded 
$787,000,000, or 7 per cent. It is interesting to note that the large 
increase in time deposits did not result in any important increase in 
the total of member bank investments. As in 1925, the increase in 
investments was less in amount than the increase in capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits. 


Table 7.—Condition of Member Banks of the Federal Reserve System 


{Amounts in millions of dollars] 


i“ ee oe copleh Whole- 
Number] Total | ~990S wots ther | surplus, /Demand| Time | sale 
Date : and dis-| Govern-| securi- | and un- . 2A | r 
of banksjresources'! Counts en tee aaTieneue ansided deposits‘) deposits | : ver 
curities 2 profits 
1921; 
JUNC sO scene ee 9,745 | 30,936 | 18, 206 2, 661 3, 444 4,133 | 14, 246 6,367 | 141.6 
1B yeep Sy! See en 9,779 | 30,114 17, 484 2, 648 3, 513 4, 093 13, 921 6, 451 139.8 
1922: 
une s0es eases 9,892 | 31,724 17, 296 3, 247 3, 815 | 4,214 15, 191 7, 175 149.6 
, D60;.20 aay 9,859 | 33, 883 18, 081 3, 788 3, 899 4, 364 16, 135 7, 645 156. 2 
923: 
lune) 30 See ee en 9,856 | 33,795 | 18,880 3, 870 3, 925 4,367 | 15,458 8, 378 153.5 
Decnslises Se 9,774 | 35, 239 19, 052 3, 641 4,045 4, 378 16, 324 8, 651 151.0 
4: 
Mar. 31.._----:--| 9,681 | 34,820 | 19,176 3, 570 4, 087 4,468 | 15,878 8, 890 149.9 
June SOs 333252 9,650 | 35,777 19, 264 3, 608 4,390 4, 486 16, 472 9, 204 144, 6 
OctalLOlcecectee 9,635 | 37,104 19, 820 8, 895 4, 736 4, 594 16, 685 9, 597 151.9 
o Decks tats 9, 587 | 38, 987 20, 181 3, 903 4,942 4, 5382 18, 009 9, 805 157.0 
1925: 
Apr sGsoer5s fees | 9,581 | 37,949 | 20,390 3, 916 4, 979 4,669 | 17,018 | 10,127 156. 2 
JUNO SOS S2e sc ess 9,538 | 39,105 | 20,814 3, 802 5, 086 4,690 18, 021 10, 381 157.4 
DOPt, 282-052 so 9,539 | 39,053 | 21,450 3, 785 5, 133 4, 688 17, 704 10, 467 159. 7 
a Biases ed 9,489 | 41,425 22, 275 3, 761 5, 163 4, 678 19, 355 10, 683 156. 2 
1926: 
ADP I 252s see el 9,412 | 40,075 | 22,006 3, 831 5, 233 4,826 18, 066 10, 955 151.1 
June sO sae 9, 375 40,845 | 22, 267 3, 745 5, 378 4, 832 18, 570 11,173 152.3 
Decvslseee a2 | 9,260] 42,030 | 22,907 3, 389 5, 601 4,944 19, 013 11, 440 147.2 


1 Including rediscounts and overdrafts. 
ay Includes United States Government securities borrowed by national banks, except for June 30 and 
ec. 31, 1926. 
2 Includes other securities borrowed by national banks, except for June 30 and Dec. 31, 1926. 
4 Including certified and cashier’s or treasurer’s checks and United States deposits. 
5 For month stated in stub, 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
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Bankers’ Acceptances. 

Although our volume of outstanding dollar bankers’ acceptances is 
still considerably less than that of sterling bankers’ acceptances in 
the London market, the American Acceptance Council states that 
important progress was made during 1926 in their continued efforts 
to popularize this method of trade financing. The Kennedy bill— 
authorizing New York State life insurance companies to buy bankers’ 
acceptances ‘‘of the kind and maturity made eligible by law for pur- 
chase in the open market by Federal reserve banks’’—became law 
early in the year; it is hoped that other States will enact identical 
legislation. 

The record volume of bankers’ acceptances, approximately 
$1,000,000,000, occurred very early in 1920—in a period of abnor- 
mally high prices and large foreign trade. The monthly average for 
1926, in dollars, was about 1 per cent less than that of 1925. When 
allowance is made for changes in price levels, however, a continuous 
growth is shown—at least since 1922. Moreover, there has been an 
increase in the variety of commodities financed by bankers’ accept- 
ances and in their geographic distribution abroad. It should be 
noted, however, that the growth of bank accepting in 1926 was 
slower than the growth of,financial operations in general. 

Monthly surveys of bankers’ acceptances outstanding, begun by 
the American Acceptance Council in 1925, are shown in Table 8. 


Table 8.—Bankers’ Acceptances Outstanding Each Month, 1925 and 1926 


[In thousands of dollars] 


» 


Last business day of— 1925 1926 Last business day of— | 1925 1926 
TUE Nie aon oe eee See REA NB2D allt (SO epaet ind LN ee eee ae ek re 569, 386 | 600, 487 
FP ODruarysss os Sere eet hk S08; SO0TIm TO ai) AUP US ee aoe re eee ete 555, 167 | 582, 635 
Milerohie 22h) 7 pete = ea ROE te 800, 137 746,660: || Septemberi22-.--.---.-<------- 607, 025 614, 151 
PASE oer See ee oe | 757, 074 120; 6) 4 OGtobete ot ee e-Sen ee es 674, 168 681, 647 
Viv eaeeee © ee eee eee | ‘680,346 | 685, 333-1} November---.--.--_-.*----=-_- 689, 768 | 726,395 
PUNE GS ae ee A SS NnGO%, 942° 56215940 01 December-22e-ot Pass 5h 773, 736 | 755, 360 


Source: American Acceptance Council. 


Table 9 shows the distribution of accepting banks. It is worthy 
of note that 74.5 per cent and 10.8 per cent of the total accepting 
was done in 1926 in the New York and Boston Federal reserve 
districts, respectively. The Chicago and San Francisco districts 
rank next in importance. 
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Table 9.—Bankers’ Acceptances Outstanding 
[In thousands of dollars. The total outstanding Apr. 1, 1920, was $799,001,000] 


Apr. 1 Dee. 31 
Federal reserve district 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1 1926 1 1925 1926 

TotalygoSiy2zt: 2% ere 644, 092 | 416,422 | 523,708 | 617,581 | 800,137 | 745,660 | 773,736 | 755, 360 

1. Boston--_- _| 70,511 | 45,450 | 77,152 | 74,874 | 98,833 | 95,992 | 82,362 81,630 
2. New York. 460, 650 | 285, 595 | 359, 247 | 426,140 | 564,217 | 544,948 | 581,048 | 562, 711 
3. Philadelphi 13,233 | 10,103 | 12,226) 11,7385] 15,791 9,678 | 11,355 8, 295 
4, Cleveland. 13, 438 9, 548 5,000 | 13,465 | 11,876 | 12, 288 9, 394 9, 819 
5, Richmond 9, 807 5, 459 38, 834 4, 876 18, 795 11, 511 15, 213 10, 274 
6. Atlanta__ 7, 861 10, 727 7, 249 18, 602 16, 004 14, 324 17, 194 18, 224 
7. Chicago- 59, 268 | 36,197 | 32,514 40,390 | 48,354 | 27, 221 22,322 | 28,819 
82 Ste ouises.— 33 3, 044 908 1, 874 1, 536 1, 145 835 1, 268 1,491 
Of dMinneapoliss.— =. Seas 3, 039 1, 928 3, 808 5, 911 4,951 3, 626 4, 875 4, 701 
A0r Kansas Cit ye se en eee 2, 146 T5687 WES es 500 se oaeeee a= 50 100 125 
Li. Dallas: tes £6 see eee 1, 985 734 607 481 2, 993 2, 351 4,714 8, 030 
125San' Pranciscos--- 2 asa 19, 110 8,085 | 20,198 | 19,983 | 22,180 | 22,833 | 23,890 | 26, 240 

| 
1 Mar. 31. 


Source: American Acceptance Council. 


MONEY RATES 


Table 10 shows the monthly range of discount rates of the 12 
Federal reserve banks for the past seven years, and indicates the 
downward sweep of these rates from the early part of 1921 to the 
end of 1924. All of the reserve banks, except that at New York, 
held their rates at 4 per cent throughout 1926. The reserve bank at 
New York continued its rate at 314 per cent through the first week 
of 1926; from January 8 to April 22 its rate was 4 per cent; from 
April 23 to August 12 its rate was 314 per cent; and from August 13 
throughout the rest of 1926 its rate was again 4 per cent. 


Table 10.—Discount Rates ! of Federal Reserve Banks 


Month ; 1920 1921 | 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
) 
Jantlany wes es | eee tans 24U4-5Y4| 3 514-7 414-514 4416 44 3 -4 34-4 
Robriraryesns. cee eee 2.4 434-6 3 514-7 416-5 4-41 41 Se 4 
iViarCchic te ce eee eee ee ee as 2.54876 | 3516-7 | 416-5 44) 416 344-4 4 
Mprilaten tet 3 ace tae 2434-6 | 3616-7 414-5 4 4M 344-4 4 
IMS Vice et soe ee ae eee 5 -6 | 3544-7 414-5 4% 414 3444 34 
Junesie 4s. tee ee ee 5 -7 | 3544-64) 4%-5 444| 4 +44 344 34-4 
Tullis cr oe ae ee ee ee 5-7 54-64) 4 -5 444, 344% 34-4 344-4 
AeUSty eee, eee Oe 3 514-7 54-64) 24 -5 44) 344% 344-4 34-4 
September ace ee ee 3 514-7 54-64, 4 4% 444) 3 +% 34-4 G 
Octobers#: 2a -uatat =: Sel sahee® 3 514-7 5 -6% 4 +4% 4%) 3 +% 344 4 
NOVeInbere. so. c0 see wee 3 614-7 5 -6 4 +44 444, 3 +4 344 4 
Decemberss.. VISA Le | 8614-7 444-54) 4 +% 4%) 3 -4 34 4 
| 


1 Rates are those in effect on the first of the month or the last day of the preceding month and cover all 
classes of paper except that the rate on 6 to 9 months agricultural and livestock paper in Boston and Phila- 
delphia, June, 1923, to May, 1924, inclusive, was 5 per cent. 

2 Not including rate on War Finance Corporation bonds which was 1 per cent higher than rate on 
commercial paper. 

3 Except that the minimum rate on Treasury certificates of indebtedness was 5 per cent in some districts. 

4 Rate on Feb. 2. 

5 Rate on Feb. 28. 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
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All money rates (Table 11) eased slightly in the spring and early 
summer and strengthened during the latter half of the year. The 
fluctuations were in no case great, and the net change between the 
end and the beginning of the year was negligible. 

The call rate showed remarkable stability. Its maximum range 
was 414-5 per cent as compared with 3-51%, 2-51, and 4-6 per cent 
in the preceding three years. This stability is the more remarkable 
in view of the instability of the stock market, particularly during the 
period of drastic liquidation of the latter part of February and March. 
During a single quarter brokers’ loans declined by considerably more 
than one-half billion dollars. 


Table 11.—Customary Money Rates in New York 


Note.—Rates shown are those at which the bulk of the paper of each class is handled. 


Prime bankers’ accept- Customers’ prime com- | Demand loans secured by 


ances, 90 days! mercial paper, 30 to 90 days ? stocks and bonds 2. 3 
Month | 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
4 4%) , 3 |844-334/434-5 [5 -514 4 |44%-5 [4 -5 |444-54%)/3 -5 |44%-5 
4 4 4% 3 354)434-5 5 4 -5 |444-5 |434-5 |4144-514/314-434 44 
4 4 4% 314 35% 434-5 5 14 -5 |44%-5 5 |4 -544)444-434/414-5 
414 3144-4 314 1314-3545 -514/434-5 |4 -5 |414-5 1444-6 |414-514/3814-414/484-5 
41443 -814/314-314/8%-334 5 -514/434-514/4 —-414/414-5 1414-514)/814-5 (834-5 [414-5 
416 214-234 34 esa -54% 414-5 |4 4144/4 -434/434-514|2 -5 [334-434 4% 
Julye Seer eae 44 2 314 3345 -5144/4 -5 [4 -5 414)5 -514\2 4344 -434 414 
MAES WB ee Sa 4442 -214 314 |334-334) 5444 4534/4 -414)414-434/434-514|2 414/414-4374 434 
September---_-_-- | 414/214 214 3% 3%5 -514'3834-5 (444-5 |414-434/5 -514|2 -434/414-5 5 
October. 2s 3 4l4| 244 3% 3% 5Y4-54/814-5 [444-5 |4146-484/5 -514/216-484 416-5 5 
November - - ----- 44 214-214 314/334-3% 544-514 /314-5  |444-5 1414-434/434-6 |2 -434)414-5 [434-5 
December--__---- 41% 234-3 314'334-3%% 544-544)4 -414/444-5 |4144-434/4144-5 [844-5 |5 -514)484-5 


1 Calendar month. 

2 For January, 1923, to January, 1924, inclusive, 30 days ending 15th of month; thereafter, week ending 
15th of month. Rates for prime commercial paper beginning June, 1926, are for both 30-90 days and 4-6 
months’ paper. 

3 Except Liberty bonds. 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
BANK CLEARINGS AND DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


Clearings. 

Table 12 shows bank clearings for years ending September 30 since 
1891. Figures are for 184 identical cities beginning with 1920, but 
prior to that year there was some variation in the number included. 

The year ended September 30, 1926, was the first in which bank 
clearings exceeded $500,000,000,000. Despite a considerable reduc- 
tion in the price level, clearings were nearly 6 per cent more than in 
the preceding 12 months. According to the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle total clearings in the calendar year 1926 aggregated 
$524 ,000,000,000, which was 2.4 per cent more than in 1925 for both 
New York and ‘‘out-of-town”’ clearings, an extremely rare coinci- 
dence, indicating that the increase of check payments was not due, 
disproportionately, to stock-market activity. Monthly statistics 
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show a marked decline from the 1925 volume of check clearings during 
each of the last three months of 1926. 
Table 12.— Bank Clearings in the United States 


[Amounts in millions of dollars. Commencing with 1920, figures are for 184 identical cities. In earlier 
years there was some variation in number of cities included. For wholesale price index, 1913=100] 


| 
Yearly Outside | Whole- Outside |Whole- 
average or Total Bs ied New sale Year ended Total ae oe New sale 
yearended | Cit York price Sept. 30— City York | price 
Sept. 30— y City index City | index 
1891-1895__....| 54,617 | 31,450 | 23, 167 TALOPIL L920 Pa Bee 460, 837 | 252,338 | 208,499 | 226.2 
1896-1900-_.-_-_- 69,090 | 41,975 | 27,115 Tied || Weloaakanas sas 374, 558 | 204,082 | 170, 476 146. 9- 
1901-1905. .._.. 117,507 | 74,832 | 42,675 84:2. |) 1022 2. ress 379, 637 | 213,326 | 166, 311 148.8 
1906-1910. .... 158, 252 | 94,902 | 58,350 O40.) 1925.2 oe Sess 408, 803 | 214,621 | 194, 182 153. 7 
1911-1915_....- 165, 692 | 93, 563 72, 128 OSEZ ML ALO24 5 Lee So ee 434, 984 | 235,499 | 199, 486 149. 7 
1916-1920. _-._- 348, 396 | 194,056 | 149, 340 1S6I205 | 1925 ss OLE 496, 284 | 276,874 | 219, 410 158. 7 
1921-1925_.___. 418, 827 | 228, 881 | 189, 946 T5166!) ‘WO26 02 2 eae 525,471 | 293,443 | 232, 027 151. 0 
LOTS 2 cea 173,193 | 98,122 | 75,071 | 100.0 || Percent change 
JOIO Toes sees 387, 854 | 214,703 | 173,151 | 206.4 || from 1925.__.| +59 +6.0 +5.8 |} —4.9 


Source: Comptroller of the Currency, Treasury Department. 
Debits to Individual Accounts. : 

Bank clearings have long been criticised as a business index, 
because they do not include checks on the payee’s bank and checks 
cashed at banks on which drawn, and because bank mergers and the 
progress of branch banking tend to vitiate comparisons over a period 
of years. Since 1918 statistics of debits to individual accounts have 
been compiled by the Federal Reserve Board. In 1925 these statistics 
embraced 258 cities and covered probably more than 90 per cent of 
the checks drawn in the country, but in order to maintain compara- 
bility for all years, data for 141 cities are shown in Table 13. The 
1921, 1922, and 1923 (calendar years) total of debits to individual 
accounts of these 141 cities were each exactly 12.2 per cent more than 
clearings of all cities as recorded by the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, but in 1924 debits exceeded clearings by only 8 per cent, 
in 1925 by 11.2 per cent, and in 1926 by 15.9 per cent. 


Table 13.—Debits to Individual Accounts in 141 Principal Cities 


{In millions of dollars] 


New All New All 
Year Total York other Year Total York other 
City cities City cities 
455, 294 244, 119 201, L757 ||" LOQ8) eenne See ee eee 463, 726 238, 396 225, 330 
483,026 | 241, 431 281-506. bh I924 2 oe a ie 491, 691 263, 531 228, 161 
399, 036 207, 096 TOD, OU M025 a8 ee eee eo 569, 796 313, 373 256, 423 
439, 364 | 239,855 | 199, 509 || 1926________________: 607,655 | 339,055 | 268, 600. 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


As shown by Table 15, debits to individual accounts were higher in 
each month of 1925 than in the corresponding month of 1924. A 
similar expansion occurred in every month except October of 1926 
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for the out-of-town debits, and in all months except October and 
November for New York bank debits. 

The increased prosperity of 1926 was not shared equally by all 
sections of the country. Table 14 indicates that the greatest in- 
creases occurred in the San Francisco, New York, Boston, and 
Chicago districts, and quite marked gains in check payments were 
shown by all other industrial districts. Increases, on the other hand, 
were very small in the southern districts, which were adversely 
affected by the sharp drop in the price of cotton. Minneapolis was 
the only district which showed a decline in debits, and that may be 
attributed to less favorable agricultural conditions. 


Chart II—DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS IN 141 LEADING CITIES 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
So ; 


All Cities (excluding New York City) 


Table 14.—Debits to Individual Accounts in Each Federal Reserve District 


{In millions of dollars]. 


{ 
| 


New Phila- | Cleve- | Rich- Gants Chi- St Minne-| Kansas} Dal- San 


Year | Boston York |delphia| land | mond cago Louis apolis | City las poe 


1920_-| 28, 137 | 249,375 | 22, 092 | 27,677 | 9,635 | 12,812 | 59,066 | 13,542 | 8,902 | 16,322 | 7,240 | 28, 226 
1921__| 21, 736 | 213,911 | 18,690 | 21,105 | 8,235 | 9,383 | 46,837 | 10,401 | 6,788 | 12,207 | 5,807 | 28, 937 
1922__| 22,392 | 247,067 | 19,985 | 22,290 | 7,716 | 9,579 | 49,304 | 10,939 | 6,971 | 12,550 | 6,010 | 24, 562 
1923__| 24,851 | 246,493 | 22,301 | 26, 140 | 8,501 | 11,1387 | 55,367 | 12,794 | 7,495 | 13,494 | 6,217 | 28, 936 
1924__| 25,675 | 271,861 | 22,773 | 25,775 | 8,298 | 11,721 | 55,995 | 12,812 | 8, 240 | 12,778 | 6,227 | 29, 5385 
1925__| 29,014 | 322, 843 | 25, 253 | 28,726 | 9,193 | 13,913 | 63,574 | 14,385 | 9,039 | 14,193 | 6,930 | 32, 731 
1926..| 31, 033 | 348, 833 | 26, 248 | 30,022 | 9,336 | 14, 264 | 67,217 | 14,741 | 8,301 | 14,794 | 7,174 | 35, 663 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
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Table 15.—Debits to Individual Accounts in 141 Cities } 


[In billions and tenths of billions of dollars] 


140 cities, not including New York New York City 
Month 
; 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 || 1921 | 1922 ; 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
PANGARY dae een Ce ee 18.0 | 15.9 | 19.7 | 19.4 | 22.3 | 23.6 |} 20.0 | 19.1 | 22.1 | 22.1 | 27.7 30. 5 
Webriuatyies .2uc25- 2 a 14.6 | 14.0] 16.9 | 17.5 | 18.6 | 20.1 |} 15.1 | 16.5 | 19.0 | 19.9 | 22.9 24. 8 
Wharoustae Sees Stay os 16.6 | 16.5 | 19.6 | 19.2 | 21.2 | 23.4 || 17.4 | 20.4 | 22.5 | 21.5 | 26.4} 33.0 
TACO Ree ah Oe eae ae 15.9 | 15.7 | 188 | 18.9 | 20.6 | 22,5 || 16.3 | 20.7 | 20.5 | 20.7 | 23.9 29.3 
aE any. SELEA IS ESSENSE Pee 2 15.8 | 16.3 | 19.4°| 18.6 | 20.4 | 21.4 |) 172) 21.7 | 20:7 | 21.4 | 26.2 26. 6 
WUNGsi2= a2. on ee ee ew 15.9 | 17.2 |.19. 5.) 18.3 | 21.7 | 22.4 |) 17.8 } 22.1 1.21,0 | 21.9 | 26.9 28. 2 
Jee sek ck Ss eee 16.2 1.16.3.) 18.2.) 18/7) 21065). 2323 e 16.3) 18h7 | 183 | Sieben 2b. 27.7 
AUCUSTS os a Se Se eee 14.9 | 15.8 | 17.3 | 17.8 | 19.8 | 20.8 || 15.2 | 18.3 | 16.2 | 20.9 | 23.3 26. 2 
PePLeMIPOL Sunes ese Soe 15.5 | 16.6 | 17.3 | 18.2 | 20.9 | 21.3 || 16.1 | 19.2 | 16.8 | 20.7) 24.4 25. 6 
OCLODGR. J oo ee 16.7 | 18.4 | 19.8 | 20.9 | 24.0 | 23.8 |] 17.6 | 22.3 | 19.2 | 22.5 | 28.9] 28.8 
Novemiber! 328-2 2. 15.9 | 17.1 | 18.5 | 18.8 | 21.3 | 21.6 || 17.5 | 19.0 | 20.0 | 23.0 } 27.0 25.8 
December goss cea oe 17.4 | 19.6 | 20.4 | 21.8 | 24.1 | 24.5 || 20.6 | 20.9 | 22.1 | 27.3 | 30.3 32. 6 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Since the depression of 1920-21, the amount of new life insurance 
written has established a new high record each year. It is estimated 
by private authority that $16,383,000,000 of new life insurance was 
written during 1926. Table 16, which contains data from 45 life 
insurance companies supposed to transact about four-fifths of the 
total business, shows that new policies written by them during 1926 
totaled $11,398,000,000. 

Relatively, the expansion in group life insurance has been most 
rapid, the 1926 volume of new business of this type having been 76 
per cent more than the volume two years earlier. (Table 16.) The 


Table 16.—New Business and Premiums of Principal Life Insurance Companies 


[Number of policies in thousands, amounts in millions of dollars. Data cover the business of 45 companies 
which ach is force 81 per cent of the total legal reserve life insurance outstanding in the United States 
Dee. 31, 1923 


1925 1926 


Item 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
Jan.-| Apr.-| July—} Oct.-| Jan.-| Apr.-| July-| Oct.- 
Mar. | June | Sept.) Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. 


New business written and paid 
for: 

Total amount of policies__-_-| 8, 949] 10, 757] 11,398] 2,392] 2,741] 2,531) 3,093) 2, 726) 2,942) 2,576] 3,154 

Ordinary— 


Number of policies_ --__- 2,362! 2,570} 2,621 580 671 608; 712 617 700} 605 698 
Amount: = saa es oe 6, 388) 7,399) 7,782) 1, 727| 1,975) 1, 772| 1,925) 1, 882! 2,082) 1,778} 2, 039 
Industrial— 
Number of policies- --_-_- 8,445) 9,658) 9, 586) 2, 160] 2,474) 2, 143) 2, 875) 2,316) 2,390) 2,350) 2, 530 
e Amounéios2: eee wn 1,964) 2,359] 2, 565 519 613 539 689 632) 653 591 689 
roup— 
Number of policies- _--- 359 546 752 97 93) 117) 240; 187} 144| 142) 329 
Atmountee cs! so See 598 999} 1,051 146 153 220) 480) 212 206} 207) 425 
Premium income, total 1_______- 1,765} 2,026} 2,167) 485) 498) 464) 579) 531) 539) 509] ~ 588 
Ordinary 28: 27 nS 1,323) 1,501) 1,571 362; 378] 348 419 390) 403 370) 408 
Industrial = Sere wee ee 410 469 537 106 108 112 143 122 125) 127 163 
Groupess. so eee 31 56 59 16 12 10 Wz 18 12) 12 17 


1 Includes total premiums collected, new and renewal. 
Source: Survey of Current Business, compiled by the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
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value of new industrial and ordinary life insurance policies increased 
during the same period. by 31 and 22 per cent, respectively. New 
group life insurance is still less than one-tenth of the new business, 
and the premiums collected during 1926 on all such insurance out- 
standing were only $59,000,000, or less than 3 per cent of the total 
premium receipts of the reporting companies. 

The remarkable growth in life insurance since pre-war years is 
shown in Table 17, which includes data for all companies, but excludes 
insurance by fraternal orders. The total amount of life insurance 
written in 1925 was almost five times as large as in the average of 
the years 1911-1915, while the total value of policies in force more 
than tripled. During this period of more than a decade ordinary 
life insurance has shown a somewhat greater growth than industrial 
insurance. The total assets of all legal reserve life-insurance com- 
panies in this country at the end of 1926 were estimated at $12,850,- 
000,000. This was slightly more than one-half the total assets of the 
national banks and almost one-third of the total assets of ‘other 
reporting banks.” 


Table 17.— Finances and Business of All Life Insurance Companies 


{Number of policies in thousands, amounts in millions of dollars] 


1911- 1921- 
Item 1915, 1925, 1921 1922 1923 1924 | 1925 
averagejaverage | 
| 
Total amount of policies, all classes: | 
Written during year !____..____..-_.-----..| 8,234 | 11,848 | 8,730] 9,774 | 12,070 | 13,195 | 15,473 
In force, end of period or year ?__---_------ 22, 784 | 71,642 | 45,983 | 50,291 | 56,804 | 63,780 | 71,642 
Tiereaseduring year. -2. - 2-25 1,276 | 5,872] 3,702} 4,307 | 6,513 | 6,976 | 7,862 
Ordinary:? | 
Number of policies— 
Written during year }__...___-_--..-.- 1,344 | 3,362 | 2,800] 2,905} 3,560) 3,643 3, 900: 
In force end of period or year ?__-_--_- 9, 890 | 23,894 | 17,685 | 18, 814 | 20, 534 | 22,121 | 238, 894 
Increase during year_..-...-.--------- 585 | 1,440 990 | 1,129) 1,720) 1,587 1,773 
Amount of policies— 
Written during year 1____-_.___------_ 2,373 | 9,143 | 6,787) 7,506 | 9,455 | 10,152 | 11,817 
In force, end of period or year ?___-_-.-- 18, 349 | 58, 818 | 37,977 | 41,404 | 46,696 | 52,436 | 58, 818 
Ineresse duringey ears: 225 > 2-2-2 sate 1,024 | 4,745 | 2,886] 3,427) 5,292} 5,740 6, 382 
Industrial: 
Number of policies— | 
Writteniduringyearsvlare Rts ee 6,201 | 13,412 | 10,976 | 12,245 | 13,088 | 14,325 | 16,425 
In force, end of period or year ?_______- 33, 142 | 73,736 | 54,097 | 58,283 | 63,461 | 68;248 | 73, 736. 
Inerease; during years 5.222. 25k 2,022 | 4,786 | 4,292] 4,186 | 5,178| 4,787 5, 488 
Amount of policies— 
Written during year loo os ed ee ae 860 | 2,705 | 1,943] 2,268) 2,615] 3,043 3, 656: 
In force, end of period or year ?__--___- 4,435 | 12,824 | 8,006] 8,887 | 10,107 | 11,344 | 12, 824 
Imcrease during year......=-.-.--.---- 252 | 1,127 816 880 |. 1,221 1, 237 1, 480 
Income and expenditures, all classes: 
Premium income-------- 2a Gein Se oe ee 710 | 1,926} 1,537) 1,686} 1,900 | 2,122 2, 384 
Interest and other income-----...-.------ 231 524 414 463 528 580 634 
Payments to policyholders_......--------- 477 | 1,077 840 | 1,006} 1,088] 1,205 1, 246 
Other expenditurests tt 25510 2... te) 191 563 449 488 578 608 690 
| 


1 New business written and paid for. 

2 Figures in first two columns represent number or amount in force at the end of 1915 and 1925, respec- 
tively. 

3 Includes group. 

Source: The Insurance Yearbook of the Spectator Co., New York, N. Y. 


SAVINGS 


Various persons have attempted to estimate the annual volume 
of savings in the United States, but it is practically impossible to 
obtain accurate results by such an investigation. The principal 
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difficulty is the fact that there are numerous and extensive duplica- 
tions; for example, increased savings deposits may be invested by the 
savings banks in new capital issues. Table 18 shows the trend of 
various types of savings since 1913, but does not pretend to measure 
the total volume of savings. Some of the important savings items 
not shown in the table are other kinds of insurance, certain time de- 
posits in commercial banks, reductions of indebtedness from current 
income, and noncorporate payments for capital goods from current 
income are savings. Statistics on several of these elements of the 
problem can not be obtained. 


Table 18.—Certain Major Items of American Savings 


{In millions of dollars] * 


Norte.—Increase in savings deposits is for fiscal years ended June 30; increase in assets of building and 
loan associations includes figures for calendar years for some States and fiscal years ending various dates 
for others; other data are for calendar years. 


Increase | Premiums paid to life insur- 
Increase | in assets ance companies less operat- | 4 dditions 
ee in of build- ing expenses to sur- New 
Year savings | ing and pluses of | capital 
deposits, | loan as- corpora- | issues 
all banks !| sociations Total Ordinary |Industrial} tions 
eee life 2 life 
SOILS pees, vida c bee ees eee 144 111 524 374 LSD) oat bee desea eee 
DOUG ee oe Bee eo ee 659 129 706 502 DOSS So Sa eee Jone noe do=s 
TOO =e Bek oe Oe Oe a 1, 506 228 840 566 WA sls ee | 3, 588 
MODE Sasi fechas ds ee oe eS 2, 274 408 931 613 OS Hae oa Se te 3, 635 
TOOT) Bias ee pees ee a 1, 187 356 1, 088 719 551! | Meer aes 3, 577 
LOQ0 8 Sek is oor Leeman ees eee 1,078 452 1, 198 779 419 1, 747 4, 304 
POTS R et ee ea eae dec cs 2, 148 600 1, 322 833 489 2, 528 4, 304 
OU Sats o ot Oo De esate Lay 1, 462 823 1, 514 947 567 1, 575 5, 593 
926565) 8S ete Bee 1, 945 3 743 1, 694 1, 046 6474 |< 2.2 6, 224 
1026 oes 004 eh 2 Oe tS ae a 562) Secs Ss ese Ok all EAD ottae eek pil Sos ee 6, 311 
| 


1 Includes postal savings funds deposited in banks which amounts to about one-half to two-thirds of all 
postal savings reported by the Postal Savings System. 

2 Includes ‘‘ Group.” 

3 Total assets at end of 1925 were $5,509, 000,000. 


Sources: Savings deposits, American Bankers’ Association; building and loan associations, United States 
League of Building and Loan Associations; life insurance, The Insurance Yearbook of The Spectator Co., 
New York, N. Y.; additions to surpluses of corporations, Treasury Department; new capital issues, 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


STOCK AND CIRCULATION OF MONEY 


The stock of money during 1926 increased by $159,000,000, or 1.9 
per cent, whereas it had decreased by 2.7 per cent during 1925. 
About three-fifths of this increase was caused by the net import of 
gold during the year, $98,000,000, and most of the rest of the increase 
was in Federal reserve notes, $55,000,000. The number of silver 
dollars coined during the year was 11,267,700; this accounts for the 
increased standard silver stock for the calendar year. 

The circulation of money decreased by about one-seventh of 1 per 
cent during 1926. In no year since 1923 has it varied by more than 
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four-fifths of 1 per cent, but in that year it increased by 4.6 per cent. 
It is interesting that during 1926 gold and gold-certificate circulation 
declined by about 114 per cent, although the gold stock increased by 
more than 2 per cent. 


Chart. III— MONEY IN CIRCULATION AND STOCK OF GOLD 


WHOLESALE PRICE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS INDEX 1913 =100 
000 300 


Total Circulation 


Stock of Gold 
and Bullion 


Table 19.—Stock and Circulation of Money ! 


{Millions of dollars] 


| Gold | Stand-| sup. |Federal/*edeTal | wation-| United | Treas 
Jan. 1— Total : sidiary | reserve al-bank| States | UIY 
and | silver |’silver | notes | P@2™ | notes | notes | Botes 
| bullion | dollars notes of 1890 
Stock: ? 
ODS ake. be ee oe 8, 614 | 33, 933 442 269 | 42,817 44 762 Bd) alee 
fOQ4) Roe ee eee Pee ee 8,977 | 34, 247 498 277 | 42.822 14 772 | Cy ym feces elem 
AOSD ee ee eek ahs 8,715 | % 4, 547 512 283 | 4 2,245 9 772 Ai ee Ser oe 
BOOG MS fee) ee ees 8, 484 | 34,409 524 289 | 4 2, 206 6 705 BY fee eee 
ODT a es Soe) Se oes 8, 643 | 3 4,502 535 295 | 4 2, 261 6 698 BEL Aer eer 
Circulation: = | 
AOD3 2 ea RAS. Ste ee eS 4,733 5 732 5 350 246 2, 373 37 708 286 i 
Jip? peed ag AS Re ee eee 4,951 5 997 5 434 261 2, 224 14 713 307 aL 
O25 Saas = eee 4,993 | § 1,429 5 446 266 1, 842 8 705 295 1 
TOO6S eee as 2 ee 5, 008 | 51, 538 5 442 275 1, 816 6 636 293 1 
3A ESS ls ee er | 5,001 | 51,515 5 448 282 1, 824 5 629 297 1 


1 In 1924 to 1927, includes United States paper currency in circulation in foreign countries and the amount 
held by Cuban agencies of the Federal reserve banks; does not include copper and nickel coins, 
2 Does not include gold and silver certificates and Treasury notes of 1890, since they are backed dollar 


for dollar by gold or silver. __ J 
3 Does not include gold bullion or foreign coin outside the vaults of the Treasury, Federal reserve banks, 


and Federal reserve agents. 
4 Includes own Federal reserve notes held by Federal reserve banks. 


5 Includes certificates. 
Source: Treasury Department. 
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Table 19 shows the stock and circulation of money at the ends of 
five recent calendar years, while Table 20 shows similar data by 
fiscal years for a longer period. Per capita circulation of money 
reached a peak in 1920, dropped to a low point in 1922, was expanded 
in 1923, showed a downward tendency in 1924 and 1925, and was 
slightly increased again in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926. 


Table 20.—Stock and Circulation of Money, 1900 to 1926 


{In millions of dollars] e 
Stock !. In circulation Cireu- 
lation 
June 30— per 


Total! |] Gold! | Silver?| Paper | Total | Gold! | Silver!} Paper 3} capita 


1, 034 649 656 | 2, 055 812 551 693 | $26. 93 
1,358 683 842 | 2,588 | 1,136 630 822 31. 08 
1, 636 723 | 1,060| 3,102 | 1,394 687 | 1,022 34. 33 
1, 871 743 | 1,106 | 3,364 | 1,612 696 | 1, 056 34. 56 


1, 891 750 | 1,097 | 3,402] 1,638 709 | 1,055 34. 35 
1, 986 754 | 1,250) 3,261 | 1,409 687 | 1,165 32. 38 


2, 450 757 | 1,276 | 3,591 | 1,681 714| 1,197] 35.06 

3, 019 767 | 1,622| 3,849| 1,601 734| 1,514 | 36.96 
LOLS SMNE A ecco etch om 6,741 | 3.076 731 | 2,914| 4,336 978 664 | 2,694] 40.96 
LUO TS eed: ok ec he 7,605 | 3, 113 551 | 3,941 | 4,795 803 472 | 3,519 | 45.18 
1020s eke a ae tp 7,910 | 2,709 528 | 4,673 | 5,332 691 424 | 4,218] 50.11 
TOOT re care eas 8,099 | 3, 298 560 | 4,241] 4,843 672 461| 3,710| 44.80 
1929 aged ty Din aes Be et 8) 177) wBy 785 652 | 3,740] 4,374 589 553. | 3,232] 39.86 
[OS sit ms sic ere Meee aoe 8, 604 | 4, 050 761 | 3,793 | 4,729 791 669 | 3,270| 42.50 
RE ee eRe see, TSS 8,747 | 4,491 781 | 3,474 | 4,755 | 1,197 671 | 2,886 | 42.19 
W025 ea si pee edn CLR 8,221 | 4,386 806 | 3,029] 4,736 | 1,429 699 | 2,609] 41.51 
TODE RA Stas ok 5 0 8,374 | 4, 501 822 | 3,050] 4,834 | 1,503 699 | 2,633 | 41.85 


1 See footnotes to Table 19 which apply to corresponding items. 
2 Not including silver bullion, the value of which was about $8,438,120 on June 30, 1926. 
3 Excluding gold and silver certificates, but including Treasury notes of 1890. 


Source: Treasury Department. 


GOLD MOVEMENT 


Gold exports and imports in all recent calendar and fiscal years 
are shown in Table 21; they are shown by months in the section on 
foreign trade. In 10 of the last 12 calendar years, the United States 
has been an importer of gold; the net amount imported during 
1915-1926, inclusive, was $2,376,000,000. In 1925 we became an 
important exporter of gold, but in 1926, the movement was reversed 
and we imported a net amount of almost $100,000,000. Only four 
months of the year were gold export months. 

A large part of the gold movement to and from this country has 
resulted from deposits and withdrawals of foreign central banks. 
This influence has become so strong in recent years as to obscure 
the movement of gold in settlement of international balances. This 
may explain our gold imports in 1926 despite the increase in our for- 
eign loans and the reduction of our excess of merchandise exports. 
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Table 21.—Gold Exports and Imports 


{In millions of dollars] 


Net s Net 
- exports (early average or exports 
i RN Exports | Imports +) or year ended June | Exports | Imports | (+) or 
imports 30— imports 
TOQI=A19Qb 202 2 ae 22! 61 60 4-1 ji 1901-1905_.. 2. - Kah 65 63 +1 
190610102 75 91 —16 || 1906-1910_.____-____ | 74 89 —15 
tL) ete ne ne See 59 59 (4) LOLOL A Apes 2 119 43 +75 
AOD eee oe ey 37 57 —20 |) 1911 23 74 —51 
Th er ee. Ska 47 67 —19 }| 1912 57 49 +8 
HUIS Eee tae Sreey 92 64 +28 || 1913_ 78 69 +9 
OTe. =~ es 223 57 +165 || 1914_ 112 67 +46 
LOU ere ee ese 31 452 —421 || 1915_ 146 172 —25 
GIG 25 Sd ee eee, 156 686 —530 |! 1916 90 494 —404 
i i ae ne ee 372 552 —180 || 1917 292 977 —685 
41 62 EOE | MOI Saars eee eee” 191 124 +66 
368 77 22H LOLOL eee 2k. eae =i) 117 62 +54 
322 417 —=ObwIl O20 Sw eee 466 151 +316 
24 691 == OO dei) LOD aes. ere eae 134 639 —505 
37 275 | —2ESr\) TODD Re = ent wee 27 468 —441 
29 323 = 204 SL G2SIAN Ca aes 2 49 284 —235 
62 320 —258 4), WO2ES4 2s. 10 417 —407 
263 128 | = 1340 ODS a” = Fe | 249 134 +115 
116 214 OS Mt LOZ Ore Se ee 113 211 —97 


1 Less than $500,000 excess of imports. 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
European Exchanges. 

In 1926 Europe was still in the period of postwar reconstruction 
in currency matters. It can be said that, during the year as a whole, 
no European country lost ground in its struggle to achieve or main- 
tain a stable currency and that several European countries made 
important gains. 

Of the 21 European countries whose exchanges are quoted daily 
by the Federal Reserve Board, only 7 showed lower quotations on 
December 31, 1926, than one year earlier. In each of these 7 cases, 
the year’s decline was so fractional that it could be ascribed to day- 
by-day fluctuations at an established level. On the other hand, the 
exchanges of Norway and Denmark appreciated during the year by 
24 and 8 per cent, respectively, and the latter is now virtually at 
par. Italian exchange rose by about 12 per cent, Rumanian exchange 
by 14 per cent, Spanish exchange by 8 per cent, and French exchange 
by 6 per cent. The new gold pengo, authorized by the Hungarian 
Parliament on November 21, 1925, came into physical existence 
during the year. Its mint par is $0.1748985. 


The Franc Currencies. 

The franc currencies were under great pressure throughout the 
spring and early summer. Uncertain political and financial condi- 
tions in France greatly weakened the French franc and there was an 
alarming sympathetic weakening of the Belgian franc and of the 
Italian lira, particularly of the former. French exchange closed 
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1925 at $0.0375, having declined that year by 30 per cent, and it 
held this level, with minor fluctuations, until February 4. There- 
after there were numerous breaks and rallies, in a definitely down- 
ward trend; on May 21 there was a rally of more than 8 per cent in 
one day. The year’s low in each of these three currencies was reached 
in July; they were respectively $0.0205 on July 20 for the French 
franc, $0.0212 on July 12 for the Belgian franc, and $0.0318 on 
July 27 for the Italian lira (New York buying rates for cable transfers). 

On July 13 the Belgian Parliament passed a law delegating to the 
King for a period of six months full powers to deal with the financial 
situation. This resolute action led to retrenchment in public finance 
and to the creation on October 25 of the new “‘belga”’ unit of currency 
stabilized by a $100,000,000 loan from the United States, England, 
and other countries. The belga has a mint par of 13.9 cents and is 
invariably equal to five Belgian francs. The new currency unit is 
expected to be proof against the influence of possible fluctuation in 
French franc. : 

France appointed a committee of experts to investigate its exchange 
and other problems. The franc continued to fluctuate but there 
was a strong upward trend. The Italian lira, because of improv- 
ing domestic conditions as well as the developments in Belgian and 
French exchange, likewise moved upward; between July 27 and 
October 26, it rose 41 per cent. 

Bar Silver and the Silver Exchanges. 

Developments in India are mainly responsible for the wide range 
in New York bar-silver prices during 1926—from 6554 cents per 
ounce in the opening days of the year to 514% cents on October 20. 
During the previous year (1925) silver had been phenomenally 
steady. In August, 1925, a Royal currency commission was ap- 
pointed to consider questions of Indian currency reform; its report 
was rendered in August, 1926. Current reports and rumors as to 
the testimony received by that commission are probably responsible 
for the slight weakening of silver, but the price was as high as 65144 
cents on July 14. Although the report of the commission recom- 
mended the adoption of a ‘‘gold bullion”’ standard for India—which 
threatened to turn the greatest silver-importing country into the 
greatest silver-exporting country—the sharpest decline in silver 
occurred several weeks after its issuance. In the last two months of 
the year, silver rallied slightly and closed the year at 541% cents. 

Developments in China also influenced silver adversely. Military 
disturbances in China continued, and Chinese speculators are known 
to have sold silver to buy yen in the expectation that the yen would 
recover full parity. On several days of the year silver fluctuated 
by 4 per cent or more. The Chinese exchanges as usual followed 
bar silver fluctuations very closely. 
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Table 22.—Foreign Exchange Rates 


[All figures, except general index, in dollars per unit of foreign currency] 


Belgi- | Den- Ger- 


qj; | France| ma: roe Italy 
. um mark < Britain A erlands| way 
Period dex, per (belga, | (krone, (franc, eee (pound, (ira, (florin, | (krone, 


cent of $0.1390)2| $0.2680) $0.1930) $0258) $4,8665) $0.1930) $0.4020) | $0.2680) $0. 1930) 


Great Neth- | Nor- 


20, 1277 | 0. 2329 | 0.1368 |$0. 0304 | 4.4258 | 0.1187 | 0.3915 | 0.2458 | 0. 1982 
2.0738 | .1578 | .0704 | 3.0175 | 3.6643 | .0497 | .3442 | .1653 . 1594 
2.0745 | .1780 | .0746 | 3.0120 | 3.8491 | .0429 | .3365 | .1491 - 1353 
2.0768 | .2095 | .0820 | 3.0023 | 4.4292 | .0476| .3850| .1750 - 1548 
2,0522 | .1836 | .0608 |%, 00002 | 4.5748 | .0460 | .3910| . 1667 - 1445 


450464.) 5.1672"), “Ob 24 eo eee 2 4.4171 | .0486 | .3821 | .1394 . 13834 
2.0387 | .1568 | .0468 |4.00022 | 4.2906 | .0428 | .3707 | .1355 . 1278 
2.0456 | .1678 | .0525 |4.00023 | 4.3199 | .0433 | .3744 | . 1351 - 1346 
20494 | .1695 | .0530 |4.00024 | 4.4605 | .0438 | .3845 | . 1383 . 13824 
2.0497 | .1764 | .0540 | .2380 | 4.6958 | .0430 | .4042 | .1506 . 1396 


-0476 | .2113 | .0477 | .2380 | 4.8289 | .0398 | .4016 | .1788 . 1434 
-0507 | .1807 | .0518 | .2380 | 4.7763 | .0407 | .3992 | .1543 . 1422 
-0470 | .1911 | .0477 | .2380 | 4.8604 | .0383 | .4014 | .1701 . 1457 


September . 0440 | .2452 | .0471 | .2380 | 4.8465 | .0406 | .4021 | . 2093 . 1489 
December-.-_-_._- . 0453 | .2486 | .0374 | .2381 | 4.8498 | .0403 | .4019| . 2031 - 1418 
1262 eee eee eke 2.0236 | .2623 | .0324 | .2380 | 4.8582 | .0389 | .4010 | .2233 . 1490 
Marche eines 5 20423 | .2611 | .0358 | . 2380 | 4.8608 | .0402 |) .4007 | .2147 . 1409 
SONG Sete es 2.0296 | .2648 | .0294 | .2381 | 4.8661 | .0366 | .4018/} .2210 . 1576 
September 2.0272 | .2655 | .0285 | .2381 | 4.8542 | .0367 | .4007 | .2191 . 1522 
December.._-_._- - 1391 | .2664 | .0395 | .2380 | 4.8512) .0444] .3999 | .2529 . 1524 

Straits 

Settle- 


Swe- | Swit- | Can- | Argen-| Brazil . China . 
Period den /zerland| ada tina (amil- on (Shan- ee en Goa. 
\ (krona, | (franc, |(dollar,| (peso, | reis, $0/1217)8 ghai 40 4866) $0°4985) on 
$0.2680) | $0.1930)| $1.00) | $0.9648)| $0.3244) |” tael)e | *- ' Aone 
’ 


$0.5678) 


0. 2554 | 0.1898 | 0.9560 | 0.9902 | 0. 2674 | 0. 2256 | 1.2984 | 0. 4030 
. 2049 | .1690 | .8928 | .9070 | .2251 | .1845 | 1.1860 | .3888 
- 2254 | .17385 | 8955! .7300 | .1312 |) .1206| .7078 | .2622| . 
.2617 | .1907 | .9848| .8182] .1295 | .1222| .7493 | .2874.| .4780 | 0.5078 
- 2655 | .1806 | .9804 | .7857 | .1023 | .1224| .7202| .3111/ .4858 - 5350 


. 2652 | .1822| .9873 | .7813 | .1094) .1054 | .7268| .3178| .4119 . 5125 
. 2629 | .1729 | .9696 | .7655 | .1145 |) .0977 | .7000| .2986 | .4290 . 5028 
. 2654 | .1766 | .9844 | .7389 | .1075 |) .1060| .7187 | .38049 | .4108 . 5019 
. 2660 | .1888 | .9994 | .8003 | .1009| .1044| .7527| .3252 | .4060 . 5151 


September 


December.:-_.-- - 2695 | .19388! .9965 | .8832) .1151] .1183: .7547 | .3529! .3844 . 5399 
UR PAG eS a pee Tm Se . 2685 | .1933 | .9996 | .9188 | .1220) .1160| .7577| .3626| .4104 . 5615 
March---_- -| - 2695 | .1926 | .9987 | ..8971 | .11047) .1110) . 7338 . 3567 | . 4097 - 5510 
JUNG jo ones ss a= . 2676 | .1940 | 1.0000 | .9133 | .1089 |) .1182| .7609 | .3648 | . 4083 - 5658 
September - --_-__- . 2682} .1931 | .9999 | .9171 | .1352] .1202| .7847| .3663 |) .4075 - 5659 
December.:-.--- . 2679 | .1930 | .9996 | .9421) .1417| .1216| .7568| .3664 | .4319 . 5663 


. 2676 | .1931 | .9999 | .9215 | .1444| .1208| .6842| .3633 | .4712 - 5627 
.2681 | .1925| .9963 | .9033 | .1449 | .1208| .7271 | .3658 | .4539 - 5663 
. 2680 | .19386 | 1.0010 | .9166 | .1552 | .1204/ .7217 | .3629 | .4685 . 6621 
September ------ . 2675 | .1932 | 1.0014 | .9220} .1519| .1213 | .6660| .3633 | .4840 . 5607 
December. 2222 . 2672 | .1932 | .9993 | .9328 | .1185| .1204| .5897 | .3605) .4804 . 5594 


1 The general index is based on the average rate of exchange for the countries shown with the exception 
of Germany and Straits Settlements. It represents the aggregative average of cable transfer rates on these 
countries weighted by the total volume of imports and exports of merchandise, gold, and silver from and 
to each country for the preceding 12 months. Index not computed subsequent to March, 1925. 

Quotations except for December, 1926, are based on the franc, par value 19.30 cents. ; 

3 Per mark, 

4 Per billion marks. 

5 Quotations prior to 1926 are for the paper peso (1913 average, 19.53 cents). Beginning 1926 the currency 
was reestablished on a gold basis, the peso being devaluated to 12.17 cents. 

6 Par varies with the price of silver. 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
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Japanese Exchange. 

The yen advanced rapidly during 1926 and was $0.4895 at the 
end of the year, as compared with $0.4317 at the end of 1925. The 
high was $0.4913 on November 9 and 22. The greatest advance 
occurred between October 24, 1925, and February 18, 1926. 
Throughout the second half of 1926, the lifting of the gold embargo 
was seriously considered in Japan. 

Latin-American Exchanges. 

For the 20 republics comprising what is generally designated as 
“Latin America” the foreign exchange values of the respective mone- 
tary units at the end of 1926 were lower in 7 cases, higher in 2, and 


Chart IV.— FOREIGN EXCHANGE INDEXES 
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practically the same in the other 11, as compared with the values at 
the end of 1925. The sucre of Ecuador was the only unit higher by 
any considerable amount than at the end of the previous year, the 
advance amounting to 9 per cent. The Brazilian milreis was stabi- 
lized, for the first time in years, by the law of December 18, 1926. 
The most serious declines for the year were as follows: Venezuela, 3 
per cent; Mexico, 4 per cent; Bolivia, 6 per cent; and Peru, 7 per 
cent. 

For the most part the exhange fluctuations were owing to causes 
wholly outside of the control of the countries concerned. Certain 
nations—notably Argentina, Uruguay, and Bolivia—were vitally 
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affected by the labor troubles in Great Britain, their most important 
single market. In Peru and Brazil the low prices of sugar, cotton, 
and coffee (futures) were mirrored in the lower exchange rates. In 
Ecuador the decline in the cacao crop might have been extremely 
serious had not the pyschological influence of the arrival of the Ameri- 
can financial experts been effective in maintaining the rates. Foreign 
loans played no small part in supporting exchanges throughout the 
year in many of the Latin-American countries. 


Chart V.mAVERAGE PRICES OF STOCK ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


STOCK PRICES 
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ema lighs and Low Daily h_and Low Dail erage Price 50 
Price 25 Industries mee Price 25 Rails. Stocks Serato ie Re % Rail ee 


SECURITY MARKETS 


The “bull market” of 1925 was the highest and broadest—and 
perhaps the steepest of any of like duration—in the history of Wall 
Street. Thus 1926 opened with stock prices at much the highest 
level in history, and the rise continued until the middle of Feb- 
ruary. Then came a six weeks’ reaction of a violence seldom equaled 
in financial history. This reaction canceled all the remarkable gain 
made in the industrial stock average during the preceding six months, 
and rails fell off almost as badly. 

A remarkable rally began in the latter part of May and continued 
until early October. During these months the advance of the rail 
average was considerably greater than its net advance during the 
remarkable “bull” year, 1925. Rails established a new high for all 
time during this rally, and industrials did very well. 
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There was a minor break in October like those of 1925. The 
upward trend during the last two months of 1926 brought industrial 
stock averages to approximately the same level as at the beginning 
of the year, while rails showed a considerable gain for the year. 


Table 23.—Average Monthly Price Movements of Stocks and Bonds on the New 
York Stock Exchange 


[See footnotes Table 24} 


1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 


Month 
25 industrial stocks (dollars per share) | 25 railroad stocks (dollars per share) 


82. 99/110. 35/112. 14/135. 38/179. 90| 53. 87) 54, 21! 61.71) 60. 35} 79.97; 92. 40 
86. 47)115. 03|111. 83]138. 48|179. 55) 53. 84) 56. 57} 65.28) 60. 47| 80. 90) 90. 83 
89. 20/116. 03/109. 82}136. 96/158. 05) 52.03 57. 98) 65.06) 61.09) 79.07) 87.35 
94, 59/113. 46/106. 71/135. 40/144. 70] 51. 59) 61. 62) 63. 04| 62. 09} 76. 28) 86. 33 
96. 84/108. 18/106. 43142. 34/146. 95| 53. 59] 62. 92) 60.73) 62. 53] 79. 50} 88. 04 
96. 69/105. 94/108. 93144. 42/155. 81) 51.18) 61.49) 60.95) 65.07} 79. 57| 92. 36 


JUD Vas coee eae = ae aes 72. 95) 99. 06/102, 52/113. 53/149, 25/163. 01 53. 28] 63.72) 58.07) 68.39] 80. 23] 93.77 
August___-.--- 70. 22/103. 68 102. 95|119. 18]158. 16/172. 22| 52. 98| 67. 64| 56.24) 71.06) 83. 63) 96. 14 
September - __- 74. 10)107. 02 102. 74/116. 73]162. 83/172. 26) 54.10) 68. 70) 57.14) 70.28) 84.73) 99. 43 


October ___ 75, 43)111. 251101. 78|117. 29/173. 56/164. 63] 53.51) 68. 53) 57.06) 6% 63) 84. 92) 94. 93 

November - 79. 14/106. 09 105. 44/124, 11]177. 26/171. 95| 54.19] 63. 46] 58.30) 76.00} 88.56) 97. 43 

December s>- 52-5 = 81. 73/109. 08|108. 88)134. 29/177. 74/179. 36| 54.40) 61.71) 58.25) 79.15) 92.45 100. 35 
Price index, 40 bonds (per cent of par) Bond pe ae coe bonds 

Jan Ar Vie Se eee 2 ee | 60. 41) 70, 22) 73.76) 72.23) 76.07 78.59) 5.06; 4.41) 414| 4.32) 4.16) 4.17 

February ____- -| 60. 25! 70. 71| 73.42) 72.15) 76.82 78.69) 5.05 4.39; 4.11) 4.36) 4.11) 4.15 

| 59.21] 71. 85] 71.65) 72.35) 76.38 79.32) 5.07) 4.35) 4.13) 4.34) 4.10) 4.14 

| 69.39) 73. 69) 71.29) 72. 67| 76.51; 80.16) 5.11) 4.15) 418) 4.30) 407) 4.12 

eaten 59.46) 74.72) 71.71) 73.17] 77.97) 80.68} 5.12) 4.18) 4.22) 4.26; 3.99) 4.12 

See eee a ee eet | 57.75| 74,28] 71. 80] 74.59) 78.46, 80.82) 5.18) 4.18} 4,24) 4.15) 4.00) 410 

Cees Ei 58. 89| 75.44| 71.40] 75.81] 77.56) 80.56] 5.26 4.19] 4.29 4.14, 4.07) 4.11 

aes es 59. 59] 76. 80] 71. 86] 75.93] 76.34; 80.48} 5.24 4.15) 4.35) 4.12) 4.15) 4.12 

hase ae 60. 74) 77.47) 71.22] 75.40) 76.92 80.42) 5.22) 4.09) 4.40] 4.11) 4.21) 4.16 

eee 59. 83) 75. 96] 70. 56) 75. 74] 76.73! 80.31} 5.13) 4.14) 4.39) 4.11) 4.26 4.16 

Sree wats | 62.13, 74.10) 70. 96} 76.06] 77.12 81.36! 5.00) 4.18) 4.37) 4.13) 4.22) 4.14 

Re eee eee 64.10, 74.11] 71.04} 75. 77) 77.56, 81.95] 4.50) 4.16) 4.37) 4. 16) 4.23) 4.13 


pon: Stock prices, The Annalist; bond price index, Dow, Jones & Co.; bond yields, The Bond 
yer. 


Table 24.—Annual Average Price Movements of Stocks and Bonds on the New 
York Stock Exchange 


Stocks (dollars per , Stocks (dollars per | 5 
share)! Price u ond ft are) P Price Bond 
index, Sabintor: index, yields, 
NECEND 6 eee eS i: Hate pal bonds Year C bonds | munici- 

25 indus-| 25 rail- | ‘Per cen er 25 indus-| 25 rail- | ‘Per cent | pal bonds 
trials roads | Of Par)? Bes trials roads | °f Par) |(per cent) 
LOL SE Sees 58, 19 SQsO 7s here See 4.45 || 1920_..___ 107.21 55. 94 59.70 5.04 
1914 be ee! 58.08 LAS OUM ae ee 4,16 }\ 192) es 79. 38 53.21 60. 15 5.02 
1915... 75. 35 73. 16 76. 76 4.23 11992" Se 98. 58 62. 38 74.11 4.21 
pi ee 99. 14 80.05 80. 49 4.06: |) 1923... 2225 107.78 60. 15 V2 4.27 
A le ene SS 85. 44 69. 12 75. 58 4.31 || 1924. 2.5.2 115.08 67.18 74. 32 aeo4) 
q9E3* 80. 98 61. 34 | 69. 84 458i YORG. = Se 152. 65 82. 48 77.04 4,13 
TOL0- See 105. 77 62.06 69. 07 4.50 || 1926_.___- 165. 70 93, 27 80. 28 4.14 


1 Averages of daily closing prices for these stocks. 

* Combined from the yields of the average prices of the selected bonds for each day of the month, the 
averige yield being capitalized at 4 per cent to give the combined index. 

§ Average market yield of bonds of 20 large cities at the end of each month since Jan. 31, 1917; previous 
figures are for the first of the month. 


Sources: Stock prices, The Annalist; bond price index, Dow, Jones & Co.; bond yields, The Bond Buyer. 
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Bond prices rose during the year by more than 5 per cent. The 
rise was very gradual, as reflected in the average monthly prices of 
40 bonds shown in Table 23. Except for a three point decline in the 
spring and summer of 1923, average bond prices have shown a defi- 
nitely upward trend since June, 1921. The average for December, 
1926, was 42 per cent above the average for June, 1921. Bonds, like 
stocks, closed 1926 at what was probably the highest. level in Ameri- 
can history. Foreign bonds had a very good year; but despite the 
stimulus of improving European conditions, the older foreign issues 
at least do not seem to have risen so rapidly as domestic issues. 

The volume of stock transfers on the New York Stock Exchange 
in 1926 was about 1 per cent less than in the record-breaking year 
1925. Transfers of railway and industrial bonds, however, declined 
by more than 14 per cent. Transfers of United States Government 
bonds were about one-third less in 1926 than in 1925; the steadily 
reduced activity in all recent years is owing to retirements by the 
Treasury and to the gradual accumulations by long-term investors. 
The sharp increase in foreign bond transactions is due, conversely, 
to the enormous new flotations of such issues in the United States. 


Table 25.—New York Stock Exchange Transactions 


i 
Item 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


Stocksi(millionsiofisteres)-- 2 —- 2-22-4228 227 173 259 236 282 454 451 
Bonds (millions of dollars): 
Railway and miscellaneous_.....--..----- 827 | 1,043) 1,905] 1,568] 2,345 | 2,332 2,004 
United States Government -_-...-_._.------ 2,861 | 1,957 | 1,873 796 877 391 262 
State, municipal, and foreign____.__....-_- 289 | 324 592 425 582 661 721 
| 


Source: Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


Statistics of brokers’ loans, as reported to the New York Stock 
Exchange by its members, were published early in 1926 for the first 
time, and they were the topic of much discussion, particularly during 
the first few months of the year. (Table 26.) The peak of these 
loans, just before the severe break in stock prices in the middle of 
February, was above $3,600,000,000. The publication of this large 
total probably contributed to the drop in prices which followed. 
During the six weeks ended March 31, the volume declined by more 
than $600,000,000. The subsequent rise of stocks to new high 
records may be assumed to have been caused somewhat less by 
margin purchases, since brokers’ loans did not again reach their 
February peak. Weekly statistics of brokers’ loans from October 5, 
1917, to January 27, 1926, as reported to the Federal Reserve Board 
by the ‘‘daily reporting member banks in New York,” were pub- 
lished in the Federal Reserve Bulletin for November, 1926. 
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Table 26.—Brokers’ Loans Outstanding Each Month, 1926 


Nore.—In millions of dollars. Figures cover net loans obtained by New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bers on collateral contracted for and carried in New York. 


Demand| Time |/Demand| Time 

Date Total loans loans Date Total | loans loans 
VAN. G0ee asset eee 3, 513 2, 517 006.1) July iol 20 nspens-= 2, 998 | 2, 283 715 
Kébeoyigs 22h ee8 3, 536 2, 495 T0410 Augish. 222028 2252 3, 142 2, 364 778 
Miers ee eee ee 38, 000 2, 033 O67 |i Bept..o0 5.5. - 25 ie 3, 219 | 2, 419 800 
Or SOS 2 a wee 2, 836 1, 970 $661) Oob/Sl2oAttt 22 3, 111 | 2, 289 822 
May 728 26 tee os 2, 767 1, 987 730 i) Noy... 800052. 2. =e 3, 129 2, 330 800: 
ste 202-25 So 2, 926 2, 225 FOL Deceit see 3, 293 2, 542 751 


Source: Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


Capital Issues. 

Security issues during 1926 reached the enormous total of about. 
$7,400,000,000, according to Table 27. This is about 4 per cent 
more than the record-breaking total of the previous year, although 
there was a 5 per cent decrease in the volume of new issues by the 
States and minor political divisions. New issues of bonds and notes 
were in slightly greater proportion than in 1925; but the proportion 
was less than in any of the four years preceding 1925. 


Table 27.—Capital Flotations 


[Amounts in millions of dollars. Figures include both new capital and refunding] 


Percentage of domestic 
Domestic corporate issues in 
F form of— 
Foreign 
govern- 
Year and quarter 4 mae moa Bonds and notes: 
: Z State, E other maturing— 
orpo-|county,} Farm- | forej 
rate and | loan aor | Stocks 
munici-| banks Within| After 
pal 5 years | 5 years 
FAS tig Ge aah ein ed fovea pe 4,010 | 2,788 699: |-2 2-8 522 | 37 22 40: 
LOD bers what oe A Rego Dee See 4,204 | 2,270 1, 236 122 577 | 12 9 78. 
DAD Aaa SiS SR Dah we ard ha oo Sate hes 5, 236 2, 949 1, 144 386 756 21 5 74. 
1093 24 8h ee “ee oe ee 4,990 | 3,179 1,071 393 | 347 23 6 71 
O04 Fe tas a ne Sn ee 6,352 | 8,521 | 1,408 179 | 1,245 25 10 66 
12D so es tee ee a 7,126 | 4,222 | 1,408 188 | 1,307 30 i 63. 
J anuahy=iMlarch 2 = es es ses 1, 869 1, 199 330 61 279 21 12 67 
April-Junes. sea ee eee 1, 837 | 1, 087 426 50 274 30 4 67 
July-September___.__._._-.-.---- 1, 593 848 344 14 387 33 6 61 
October-December___.__.-_------ 1, 828 | 1,088 309 63 368 37 vi 57 
1926. 2 ao ote cn eee ee ee eee 7, 397 4, 574 1, 340 131 1,351 27 6 67 
January—Mareh.___..-..-+---.-.- 1,992 | 1,359 338 39 257 34 7 59 
UNO oA GAY ers ne om a Pb ee 8 2, 023 1, 206 381 76 360 22 8 70: 
July-September______-_...-.-_-.-- 1, 472 826 292 12 342 21 6 73 
October-December__-__-_..------ 1,910 | 1,183 329 5 393 27 5 68. 


Source: Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


The factors that established the high record of capital issues in 
1925 continued in operation throughout 1926; reduced taxation, 
public debt retirement, and increased savings. It.is rather surprising 
that the increase was not greater in view of the increased corporate 
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dividends paid in 1926, the decline of prices, and the almost universal 
prosperity of business. 

Our continued growth as a creditor nation is seen in the record- 
breaking volume of our foreign loans during 1926. A new record 
was established, also, in the number of foreign issues underwritten 
in the United States, 214; the number of issues underwritten in 1925 , 
and 1924 were, respectively, 152 and 103. During the first three 
quarters of 1926, Germany was the heaviest single borrower while 
Chile led during the last quarter. During the year German corpora- 
tions and political divisions floated in this market a total of 
$301,454,000 of capital securities. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


During the fiscal year 1925-26, the improvement in American 
public finance which has been evident in recent years was maintained. 
Taxes were again reduced; there was a large budget surplus; public- 
debt retirement, particularly of early maturities, continued at a rapid 
pace; and interest on public debt diminished correspondingly. 


Table 28.—Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures of United States Government 
(Cash Basis as per Daily Treasury Statements, Unrevised) 


{In millions of dollars. Data are for years ended June 30] 


——— = Sa = ce 


Item 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 | 1926 

Ordinary-seceiptss hess oe eee seo J ce 6,695 | 5,625 | 4,109 | 4,007 | 4,012 | 3,780 | 3,963 
Surplus over expenditures chargeable against ordi- 

ATV PCCD Scacet an. soe te ea ein oe 212 87 314 310 505 251 378 

Expenditures chargeable against ordinary receipts_--__- 6,482 | 5,538 | 3,795 | 8,697 | 8,507 | 3, 580 | 3, 585 
Public debt retirement chargeable against ordi- 

Mat yALCCOLDOS Sap ee = aa ee Pee ee eae) 79 422 423 403 458 467 487 

Specialiexpendituress: sateen os Sa eer 3, 228 | 2,253 | 1,286 | 1,344 | 1,215 | 1,226 | 1, 271 

Interest-on publicidebtesc. --2=--- 5-22 eee 1, 020 999 991 | 1,056 941 882 832 

Refunds of customs and internal revenue- ---_- 47 58 83 154 148 171 210 

IPOSpAIOUCIONnC ys. cates ete eee eos oee a 130 64 32 13 23 40 

Operations in special accounts_-__.___-_------- 1, 689 930 61 50 55 1] 10 

All other special expenditures______--_.------- 472 136 38 52 58 151 180 

Ener alex Dem GIUNTes: sacse eee ee eee en 8,175 | 2,863 | 2,136 | 1,950 | 1,833 | 1,837 | 1,827 

War and Navy Departments_-_-_______2_----- D347 El 762 932 726 681 708 668 

Veterans’ Bureau and pensions__-___---_----- 310 597 662 726 637 603 612 

All other: departments, independent offices, | 
(Bap SES Os) at aedeagal en Sere - 518 514 542 498 515 526 547 


i Excess of credits, deduct. < 
Source: Treasury Department. 


Receipts and Expenditures. 

Despite important tax reductions in the revenue act of February 
26, 1926, and an increase of about 11% per cent in ordinary expendi- 
tures (cash basis), the fiscal year 1926 closed with a large surplus in 
our national budget. This was the seventh successive annual surplus. 

The revenue act of 1926 abolished the capital-stock tax, and it 
reduced the income tax, the estate and inheritance taxes, and many 
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excise taxes. Further tax revision may follow the congressional 
investigation of internal revenue taxation now in progress as provided 
in that act. 
It will be noted that there was an increase in all items of expenditure 
shown in Table 28 except the combined expenditures of the War and 
Navy Departments and interest on the public debt. The latter 
economy was effected by refunding at lower rates as well as by further 
debt retirement. Fiscal retrenchment by a nation growing so rapidly 
as ours might be bad economy; the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
annual report for 1925-26 (p. 7), states that ‘‘it does not seem prob- 
able that we can contemplate a reduction in Government expenditures 
in the next few years.”’ The report later alludes (pp. 27—28) to ‘‘the 
expanding sphere of governmental activity required by the increasing 
congestion of population and made possible by augmented public 
wealth and the rising standards in governmental activities and 
efficiency, a necessary concomitant to a rising general standard of 
living in a progressive country.” Relatively, however, fiscal retrench- 
ment seems to have been achieved; the Nation has grown much more 
in the past few years than our Government expenditures have 
increased. 


Table 29.— Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures Chargeable Against Them 


{In millions of dollars. Figures are on the basis of warrants issued (net)] 


. a. Expenditures chargeable against 
Ordinary receipts ordinary receipts 
Sur- 
Yearly average or che 
year ended June 30 Income} Miscel- Interest} Public deficit 
Total Cus- and /laneous| All Total | 8 the | debt All (a 
toms | profits |internal) other | public | retire- | other 
tax jrevenue | debt | ments 
E801-18052 2 353 177 () 150 26 | 364 ZO ote noe, 334 —11 
1896-1900__....:_..-- 435 ih ae 207 43 457 fel aaa! 419 —23 
TOOI-1005=2 5. = 559 60 eae seers & 255 44 536 4 eh ehed 508 +24 
1906-1910_..________- 629 311 221 257 57 | 639 TaN ie hee erie 617 -ll 
TOUR SIOUENS soe os 710 289 50 307 64 720 ps 2) a Be 698 —10 
D916—19202 . ee ae 3, 489 226 1, 976 875 412 | 8,348 SUG aseaeee - 7,986 | —4, 854 
1921 025be eee tes 4, 205 464 | 2,122] 1,038 581 | 3, 698 972 434 | 2,292; +6507 
SUT eae eae 1, 124 226 360 450 89 | 2,086 Sl ene a 2, 061 —962 
NOTSVES Er eke. Se eres 4, 180 183 | 2, 839 857 302 | 13, 792 INS SH bee, Re 18, 594 | —9, 611 
TOOL Sees ats 4, 654 183 | 2,601 1, 239 631 | 18, 952 GLG aes acon 18, 336 |—14, 298 
AG20 3-2 see ieee 6, 704 324 | 3, 957 1, 442 OS 26, ta 2a ODay ee eee 5, 118 +563 
ODT oe ecacta tea tener 5, 585 308 | 3,228 1, 352 697 | 4,891 997 423 | 3,472 +693 
LU 7. RO SS. | ES 4, 104 358 | 2, 087 1,121 538 | 3,618 989 422 | 2,206 +486 
O08. see ye oe see 3, 847 562 1, 691 936 658 | 3, 648 1, 055 403 | 2,190 +199 
1024 SS eee 3, 884 545 1, 842 953 545 | 3, 404 939 458 | 2,008 | 480 
1025.5 3 er rae 3, 608 549 1, 762 828 470 | 32,931 882 467 |31,582 | +677 
1 ts | eee ne 3, 908 580 | 1,974 863 492 | 3,518 831 487 | 2,199 | +391 


_ 1 Less than $500,000. 
2 Figures for 1910. 
3 After deducting $499,000,000 on account of retirement of capital stock of War Finance Corporation, 
Source: Treasury Department. 


Table 29 is a summary of American Budgets for longer periods of 
time, on the net warrant basis. Expenditures on this basis may 
differ widely from the cash basis, because they include unexpended 
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balances to the credit of disbursing’ officers at the end of the year and 
do not include expenditures under unexpended balances at the 
beginning of the year, and because of other adjustments. "The most 
important difference between expenditures given in this table and 
those given in the preceding table was in 1924-25 when there was 
deducted from the warrant expenditures a refund of $499,000,000 
on account of retirement of the capital stock of the War Finance 
Corporation. 

Receipts from customs duties during 1925-26 were 3.2 per cent 
larger than those of the record-breaking year 1922-23. Heavy 
imports largely account for this new record, although our total imports 
in 1926 were less than in 1920. 


Public Debt. 


The gross debt of the United States Government on June 30, 1926, 
was $19,643,000,000, or $170 per capita; but $246,000,000 of this 
consisted of noninterest-bearing items such as the circulation of 
‘United States notes, less the gold reserve against them. By the end 
of the calendar year 1926, the gross debt had been reduced to 
$19,075,000,000. The peak of our national indebtedness, just after 
the war, was about $26,600,000,000; so the total reduction to date is 
about $7,500,000,000. Our debt reduction during the fiscal year 
1925-26 was $873,000,000; but during the calendar year 1926 it was 
$1,173,000,000. Funds devoted to debt reduction during the fiscal 
year came from three sources: $487,000,000 from budgetary appro- 
priations for the purpose; $378,000,000, or the entire surplus of the 
Budget; and $8,000,000 from the general fund balance. Debt reduc- 
tion must long remain one of the major objectives of our public 
finance, if only for the reason that interest payments on it are so 
colossal. Interest on the public debt during the fiscal year was 
$831,000,000—over $7 per capita. 


Table 30.—Gross Debt of the United States as of June 30 


[In millions of dollars] 


Year Amount Year Amount | Year Amount | Year Amount 
| | | 
iS = \|- | | 
SOOO 5h sod Obi WROR Se! 2 2522 = 1, 097 | LOIS Se ee eee Sy | 12, 244 | 1026 5. aes eee 20, 516 
os eae 2 O18 \) LO00. ac wan 5 5a— 1, 263 i) VOLO os | 25, ABe i FOS66 ees aos 19, 643 
S/O 2s 2, 436 || 1905_...-.---- Hels oul|) 10 20Lee ee ae 3 24, 298 | Dee. 31: 
‘cyanea ae PSIG al OL Ole ewer ee 23, 976 102 eeeeee | 20, 979 
ISRO 5 192 PACS E Wik aes hake |e p as Seales 22; 964 | TOo;eoee 20, 248 
RS S50 Ac Sete oc M679" | VOL. 2 coe eres e220 MN MO23 5 = sane 22, 350 | O26): Se es | 19, 075 
TS9O. 225552222 Melee is LON Tee) e352 Pe | he ko: er eee 21, 251 | 


Source: Treasury Department. 
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At the close of the war one of the most urgent fiscal problems of 
the Government was the funding of approximately $10,000,000,000 
of obligations maturing within five years. This sum has since been 
reduced by more than one-half, by retirements and by fundings; 
the cost of long-term money to the Government has declined, and 
the short-term debt has ceased to be an urgent problem. All bonds 
of our Government are selling above par. During the fiscal year | 
1925-26 a Government issue of $252,000,000 of nine-months’ certif- 
icates of indebtedness bearing 314 per cent interest was oversub- 
scribed. Most of the new loans obtained by the Government during 
the year bore 334 per cent interest. 


Table 31.—Interest-Bearing Debt of the United States, by Maturity 


[Amounts in millions of dollars] 


Maturing Maturing in from|Maturing in from| Maturing after 
Total within 1 year 1 to 2 years 2 to 5 years 5 years 
interest- 4 
Date bearing 
debt Amount Bid Amount 8 Amount ty Amount bose 
ANISH ol OVE snes se ee 26, 349 4, 201 BIRO a, Sela ba tel od eae Ed J 5, 045 19.1 | 17,103 64.9 
ApPasO;O2lse ss caeen 23, 760 2, 820 11.9 572 2.4 4, 209 17.7 | 16,158 68. 0 
Dec, Sl, 192M Sess ees 23, 188 2, 196 9.5 4, 087 17.6 814 3.5 | 16,091 69.4 
June sO, LO22. ee ee 22, 711 4, 336 19.1 366 16) -2, 044 9.0 | 15, 965 70.3 
Deek31,1920-5 22, 483 2, 438 10.8 754 3.4 2, 643 11.8 | 16, 648 74.0 
June 30; 1923224. 8 22, 008 1, 393 6.3 1, 432 6.5 2, 647 12.0 | 16, 535 Tha 
Dee. 31, 1923___- -| 21, 643 1, 655 7.6 1, 324 6.1 5, 634 26.0 | 18,031 60. 2 
June 30, 1924__ 20, 982 2, 328 pie 927 4.4 4, 817 23.0 | 12,910 61.5 
Dec. 31, 1924__ 20, 712 1,710 8.3 1, 142 DD 4,193 20.2 | 138, 666 66.0 
June 30, 1925__ 20, 211 1, 505 7.4 1, 182 5.8 3, 567 17.6 | 18,957 69. 1 
Dec. 31, 1925__ -| 19, 982 1, 868 * 9.3 1, 135 ‘Swi 3, 030 15.2 | 18, 949 69.8 
June’30;-1926- 9 - 19, 384 1, 664 8.6 500 2.6 | 2,780 14.3 | 14,440 74.5 
Dee731, 1926922 - 18, 823 1, 773 9.4 2, 341 12.4 267 1.4) 14,440 76.7 


Source: Treasury Department. 


War-Debt Payments. 


During 1926 the World War Foreign Debt Commission, created by 
Congress on February 9, 1922, praetically completed its labors. All 
war debts to our Treasury by former associated powers have been 
funded by duly ratified treaties except those of Armenia, Liberia, 
Russia, France, and Greece; and the commission went out of existence 
on February 9, 1927. The Armenian and Russian Governments are 
not recognized by this Government, and the Liberian debt is only 
about $30,000. France has signed but has not ratified a debt-funding 
treaty with our Government. Greece “has requested additional 
advances under credits heretofore established,’ and “‘the commission 
has taken the position that it will.not make such advances without 
specific authority from Congress.’”’ The whole question of the war 
debts will be covered in a volume to be issued shortly by the Treasury 
Department. 
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Table 32 contains a schedule of the payments of principal and in- 
terest received during the calendar year from foreign governments. 


Table 32.—Payments Received in Calendar Year 1926 From Foreign Govern- 
ments on Account of Principal and Interest Due on Obligations 


Government Principal Interest Government Principal Interest 
Belstyni sao ee $1, 224, 160. 70 | $1, 870,000.00 || Lithuania $30, 225. 00 $98, 153. 38 
Czechoslovakia_-____- SHOUOSOCORCOW Eeenas cores Nicaragua 11, 500. 00 601.00 
STONI AUC Eee eS ee Nee ee 7 ee | TOOSOOONCO! || APOland: See ea Se eee 1, 500, 000. 00 
Hinlarid-cks e855 49, 000. 00 265, 890.00 || Rumania____- ZU OSONOROO Nee cere ae rae 
BOP ANCO echt 5. Za SO GS6:59.1) On cods Ub Gueo || PUSS Anes eee es aealneeee ce 114, 150. 44 
Great Britain__.___.- 25, 000, 000.00 135, 900,000.00 || Yugoslavia FAY (ou AAS | eae ee 
hungary eee. eos 10, 230. 00 58, 885. 96 
LAN Yi ee & ees sre 5; 0008000.'00) |. =Saeo Sk Motaleces.8-2 =: 35, 118, 914. 98 |160, 169, 738. 03 


1 Paid in sterling. 


Source: Treasury Department, 
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See also Individual industries. 
Central America, trade of United States with. 182, 
109, 124, 125, 130 
@erealsi< 2 san seks ceoate poten encean eee 42,71, 
72, 78, 165-169, 172, 173, 179-185, 188-196 
AEE 20S a, OE A eae ee 156, 153 
Bhs Bee 3 et ee we 48, 49 
a a EE ae eer 377 
GO ee 248, 11, 71, 182, 183 
561, 5-9, 29, 30, 32, 56, 70-76, 81 
2. Nir Stott 248, 71, 181, 236 


din chetessse een eas eae eee naacseskeaee 576 

eieta Mieeee ee aman eee eee ee 86 

Trade of United States with.-.-.-----._. 138, 

109, 110, 124, 125, 130 

Ching ies: SS he Ale ae eee 86, 234 
Trade of United States with..-._-.-_.__. 158, 
123-125, 153, 513 

Chinese weodsol ete: sane ease ees 569, 570, 577 
w@igarettowpanets << 6-029. ee 554 
\Gigaretheses: == hae ene ee 225-233, 9, 11, 12 
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@igars:2.2 sd deescee soe = sos ore 225-238, 11, 30, 49 
Circulation, moneys ia. 3-- 2) ee eee 652 
Citysplanning=. 2.522 -2n== = ee eee 331 
Clay productst-o--sssses- = 353, 5-9, 11, 29, 30, 32, 56 
See also Brick. 
C@learings, bank= 2-223 4s aos eee 647 
Clearances and entrances, ocean.-_--------- 620, 614 
Cloth. See Cotton goods; Wool manufac- 
tures; Silk goods. 
Clothing 2-5. Se oo “_... 470, 30, 65, 70, 80, 81, 518 
Goals 35--22--2 272, 12, 38, 71, 72, 261-265, 290, 416, 610 
Coal equivalent of other fuels_-_------- 262, 263, 268 
Coal-tar products__.--.---- 564, 565, 568-576, 585, 588 
@Oflee 2 5 sas i cet Se see ee eee 189 
Coke ste set es = 287, 11, 12, 30, 72, 272, 290, 588 
Colombia, trade of United States with---.--- 135, 
123-125, 130 
Commercial failures sas. 22a n= ae ees 50, 51 
Commercial regions, trade of United States 
AO | Meme g leek, ee Messe ene ne Se ee: 120-122 
Commercial paper------ eae ae ne 642, 647 
Communication, telegraph, telephone, radio. 632 
Compressors, at oJ s-8255-5- nos eee eas 407 
@ondensedimilice see eee 11, 30, 248, 252 
Wonfectionery 22. sosec eee ee eee 49 
@onsolidations; railway so------e=- ee 599 
COnstriletionge- se ses se ee ee ee ee 312, 59, 64 
RallWaye s2snt 2 shee eee ese eo 601, 602 
Ships- 22-2. seb soso oe ee eee 619 
Construction:.codes 22... <2e53 se eee 332 
Constructionamaterials:2e5-— sere 335; 


10, 13, 70-76, 81, 312, 314, 327, 332, 333 


Consumers of electricity_............-.:-..< 270 

Gontaimerstor packings 2>. bast ee 606 
Continental United States, trade with out- 

lWinleMOSseSSIONS 2. se 126 

Continents, trade of United States with___ 112-122 

boa oot LR REN ee eee ei 337, 342 

382, 11, 12, 38, 72 

Jo poe ee ee ee a 573 

Dowie Seg eee See ees 515-517 


£ GOV Soi. a eS 41, 72, 166-169, 
172, 173, 180, 182-185, 192-196, 199 
Canned s 222- sae eee see a 253, 254 
Meallandiilour 2: ie Sear oy tee 195, 199 
Cosmetics. See Perfumery and cosmetics. 
Costief constriction] =. 22. =: =e =e 326, 327 
Coshotiiving 2952s ses oe ee ee 79, 67 
Costa Rica, trade of United States with_____ 130 
Cotton's2-—s=- = 205, 11, 12, 41, 42,72, 165-169, 172, 173, 
179-183, 188-191, 479-482 
Gottonigoodss 22. 2 = 478, 30, 57, 65, 71, 72, 470, 472 
Cottonseed and cottonseed oil_.__.__________ Tt 
30, 72, 78, 168, 169, 179, 180, 182, 207 
Cows; milch= 22 segue eee ne a ee 236, 248 
Creami:sepatiatorsace a. 22 a eens eee oe eee 424 
Crops. See Agricultural products and food- 
stuffs: Cereals, and the individual crops. 
Crude materials. See Raw materials. 
Crude oil. See Petroleum. 
ee ee ere 86, 217, 234 
Trade of United States with___ 183, 123-125, 130 
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Currency. See Money. 
CUSEOMS TE CeIptS cher Awe ee ee ee 664 
@utlony fete ee ae eee re eee) 30, 362, 377 
Cyprus. See Malta. 
Czechoslovakia 1.___-_--.--.--- 196, 234, 266, 469, 667 
Trade of United States with___________ 149, 140 
Dairy products._..-...- 248, 78, 165, 179, 182, 188-191 
Mama eovlLo drole NUaccr ees see ee sao eee 604, 605 
Danzig, trade of United States with _______ 150, 140 
Debits to individual bank accounts__._ 648, 649, 650 
Debt, United States Government. -_---__-__- 665 
Debts of foreign countries to United States, 
SUQULIS Olasce ose en eee eee cme = Fae 666 
Denmark ! 203, 234, 266, 619 
Trade of United States with___ 142, 123-125, 140 
Department stores, sales: -.2:...2-2 522.25. 2, 47, 48 
Deposits. See Banking and finance. 
POXUTINGS: ee ee ete AS ES 573 
DISCOUMIUTALOSS- a Re ee a ee 646 
* Discounts. See Banks and banking. 
Dividends: 
BREW 7 eee een pe pei ak es a, gh 597, 598 
Dominican Republic t----_ 32. 2s 234 
Trade of United States with.__._.__._. 130, 134 
Drainage and irrigation construction_.______- 324 
DTIC dHrultS- > see eae ee ie eee Nk See 252 
Druggists’ rubber sundries 458, 465 
Drugs, pharmaceutical preparations, etc__.. 44, 45, 


49, 71, 562-564, 567, 570, 573, 574, 576, 577 
See also Chemicals. 


Dry goods, wholesale sales._.._.....--------- 44, 45 
See also Cotton goods; Wool manufactures; 
Silk goods. 
Dace Wastin dies s-2s- eee ee 234 


Trade of United States with...156, 123-125, 153 
Dutch Guiana, trade of United States with... 130 
Dirten Westindies-ae 2.2252 28 2 et 130, 134 
IDutia ble lm portse. -2.s~.252: <2. sf eee 541 
Dyes and dyestuffs 562-565, 573-57 6 

See also Coal-tar products. 


IDymamited. st sae eo Sb ss ott wt oh 573 
Waraingsrotlaporses = a ses--scs. oe ack eee 61, 62 
Economic classes of merchandise trade-_-_- 97-102, 
118, 119 

Ecuador, trade of United States with______- 139, 130 
Educational buildings, construction___------. 317 
320, 321, 325 

Education, effect on industry._.....-------- 20, 328 
Efficiency in production_.....-...-:- 14, 15, 19, 410 
Efficiency in fuel consumption__-.--_.-.----- 263 
BLY 3 as ip lp ee Ne eet ----- 248, 40, 181-183, 188-191 
gy Din een eee ee eae ee 234 
Trade of United States with_.._.._.-__.- 161 
Electric equipment and materials____._._._-- 418, 


30, 57, 260, 265, 270, 403, 404 
Mlectrictightiand power..-.-----.+---------- 265 


PVOCUTICOCOMOULV ES S22 sana = 2 see ace aeaee 419 
Electric railway cars 415 
Electrification, industrial 271 
GV ALOTS: Ss cele ies Pee eos te Ps ee 406, 407 
OMISTA TONG. Seer ere ee 59 
Employment of labor___.....-..-.-- 52, 276, 407, 590 
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Enameled=ware. <n sede oes re 10 37% 
Hngineering construction. -..-----2-0) 25 ace 324 
England, See United Kingdom. 
Entrances and clearances, ocean.--.------- 620, 614 
Equipment: 

UTE \A2) eae DEN ae OO ee a 260, 261 

RatW ay teres eee cet pase aor ee 599 
Essential oils 564, 567, 570, 573, 577 
SCO ae ee ce eee ee ee eer 667 

Trade of United States with______- 150, 140, 262 
Europe: 

Agricultural products, trade in____- 187, 195, 203 

Trade of United States with______. 140, 113-122 
Excavation construction .<<s-.2.------. =... 324 
Exchange;toreignaas =< s Aap eee ee 655 
Expenditures, United States Government_.. 663 
Explosives: —-22i ese 562-564, 570, 572, 573, 576 
Exports, relationship to production_________- 90-96 

See also Foreign trade, and under indi- 

vidual commodities. 

IES ONOSS, Calle ahs sae ao Se ee eee 631 
Factories, construction costs of_.....-..------ 327 

Hmploymentin==4. 5-e---= tee 52-58 


Equipment 

Production 
Failures, commercial and bank--__-.-..----- 50 
Far East: uy 

Trade of United States with. 154, 120, 122, 153 

See also Asia; Australia. 
Farm labor and wages 59, 65, 186 
Rarmiland ownershipe: oo. 5. oes ee eres 171 
Farm products. See Agricultural products 

and foodstuffs. 
Fats. See Animal fats and oils. 
Federal Government construction 
Federal reserve banks......-===--.---- 
Perromiangsnese 2s so peewee oe wks ee ese 
errosiliconnss se s- 205 se a ee 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials_-___--..--- 
71, 562-564, 570-576 


Fibers, miscellaneous textile._._..____---_--- §15 
Finaneeand banking-—.<2-..—--. <2. 636 
Finances: 
United States Government 663 
Life insurance companies-_-_-_-------- 651 
RUMI AY So ns ee wren teen oes 592 
Hinancing; construction o2--—----- ---_ ss e-e 329 
inlindite= Seabee eee ee 345, 555, 667 
Trade of the United States with_______ 149, 140 
YO} DTI CK Sa. eee cee a eee ee en 354 
Gris) haales ats Shales erie Meee Olney Bi at 257, 40, 253 
Five-and-ten-cent store sales..-_.....-------- 49 
ILS V OTS eae ed ae et ae ee Se Ce 565 
NGS. coos Oe et ee ge age 165, 517 
Flaxseed 41, 165, 167, 169, 172, 173, 182 
I OOTin geese ee a ars ee ee edo paos 
Flour and flour milling______ 196, 11, 30, 185, 192-195 
Roddersvandrieed se asaees oe eas eee coos oesa = 189 
See also Hay- 
RUNMAS ACRMUOUL attr: COLA oe Saake nace in a wane 252 


Foodstuffs, manufactured -_---..------------ 6-11, 
28-30, 55, 66, 67, 70, 80, 81 
See also Agricultural products; Foreign 
trade. 
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Footwear. See Boots and shoes. 
Forage. See Hay. 
Foreclosures. See Receiverships. 
Foreign countries: 
Electrical development 266 


Prices iN doce ewe ns seb aeee eee nee ee 76 
United States share in imports of-------- 86 
United States trade with. See Individual 
countries. 
Foreign exchangese-2-8 oes see cee eee ee eeeee 655 
Foreign governments debts to the United 
Stats. coat eee 666 
Foreign loans 88 
Foreign trade of the United States__._-____- 82-162 
Agricultural products_-_-.- 90, 94, 97-110, 118, 187 
Balance oftrades = es 25-22 s22_ 2 84, 88, 115, 116 
Commodities, principal individual... 103-109 
Comparison with pre-war. ...----------- 85, 
98, 103, 104, 106, 107, 109, 113 
Continental United States_......-...--. 126 
Countries, individual -.=..-..--------- 128-162 
Economic: classesa es. 4 2. 22222. 97-102, 118, 119 
Entrances and clearances-.-_.._.-.------ 614, 620 
Exports, relationship to production_-____- 90-96 
Free and dutiable imports..._-..-.------ 541 
Geographical distribution ._..-_.--_._- 111-126 
Gold and silver movements. -.-..---.---- 84, 655 
Imports, relationship to raw materials 
consumed. .--5: eee 96 
Outlying possessions=s 2-22 & 2. se SS 126 
Physical volume. 2--l-2- ee eee 88 
Price changes, influence of-___.__-______- 88 
Volume of water-borne--.-.-._..---------- 622 


See also Individual commodities and 
Countries; World production, etc. 


Forest products. -_-.-_-.----- 2, 3, 39, 94, 165, 585, 588 
See also Lumber; Paper; Naval stores. 

Pormaldenyds sess eee. et See 573 

Formosa. See Taiwan. 

HMoundry equipments 6te.-...ss-sesee eee 57, 408 

HAN Com eee near eee eee on 77, 86, 196, 203, 234, 262, 


266, 267, 382, 414, 468, 493, 615, 619, 655, 667 
Trade of United States with... 145, 123-125, 140 


Freight cars. See Cars. 
He reiehtstrative, rairoad so 2s. cos = ee ee nee 579 
Brench Atri cd. ae. steas 22. a eee ee eee 161 


French Guiana, trade of United States with.. 130 
French Indo-China,! thade of United States 


Sy Cn se ee ao sees oe eee 156, 153 
Hrencheyy estindiesaaae esos eee aeeee oaee ee 130 
ROP Ul See ee ee 252, 42, 79, 165, 172, 179, 188-191 
Mu6ly Ss 260, 38, 70-76, 80, 81, 262, 267, 268, 596 
Fuel oil 293, 299-302 
Pr 2000s Go ost weet ae cee ee eee ee 519 
RUS COS@ steer ae ae eee eee ee ee 377 
Pap nitie te esc eee ee oe 30, 70-76, 80, 81, 337, 342 
Galvanized iron and steel...._.___- 368, 375, 377, 382 

Ree ASA NAS ae Sekar me eaeaent & 289, 30 

: 309, 262-265 

293, 299-302 

Se ee 564 

Gasolinews eos 2 ss aceae- eee wees, 293, 299-302, 309 
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Germany) 2 eee oeeeeee ee 77, 86, 196, 203, 234, 262, 
266, 267, 382, 414, 468, 493, 555, 615, 619 

Trade of United States with... 147, 123-125, 140 


Gibraltar, trade of United States with____- 140, 150 
Gasset eee 355, 5-7, 28-30, 32, 56, 348 
Care Wate. s. <<< des enea cepa dae sees aaa 377 
Glovesiens = 2 vance come tees 548, 487, 505, 518, 535 
Glucose. See Starch. 
GUUGs catscce secacae chen snes ae eee eee 562 
Glycerine <2 e se esee ene erase Paes aed 573, 576 
Gold: 
IMOvemients Ofs sseses-- = a eee eee 84, 654 
Prodtction:ofe2.2 24-282 - ee 38 
Golfiballsesc.o5~ oe wc: seen ee se See Se 469 
Gozo. See Malta. 
Grain. See Cereals, and individual grains. 
358 
562 
Great Britain... See United Kingdom. 
Great duakes) traftie-s--s=-ss<h22e22- ene 609, 610 
Greece!) =) a ee en SR ee 234, 619 * 
Trade of United States with.__-___---- 152, 140 
Groceries; sales Of:..2.< ea. oe ee eee 44, 45, 49 
Gualicle=. 2223.42 Se eee 126 
Guatemala, trade of United States with--___- 130 
Gums-andiresing x. sense see eee 569-573, 575, 576 
Haiti, trade of United States with._______- 130, 134 
Hard warec.s 222.2 ese ss ee eee 30, 44, 45, 362, 377 
Recht 2s Se enn ee 543 


Se ae eo a ee 494, 495, 517, 518, 519 
Oe ee See 126, 212, 218 
- 41, 165-169, 172, 173, 180, 182 


Heat, iadustrialv2 - 5 eae eee 260 
Hejaz. See Arabia. : 
Hemp: <= 2st Seu 2-~scee ee eet _ eee 516, 517 
Hennequen. See Sisal. 


Hides and skins 524, 72, 189, 526-528 


Li fo pee ee ees See eS ee Ped 236, 40, 72, 181, 182 
Hominy andienitsss 22622 be ae eee eee eee 195 
Honduras, trade of United States with._.... 1380 
Honey. 22 sec ekcnce le Sooo ee ee, eee eee 165 
Hong Kong, trade of United States with. 158, 153, 156 
Eboops) Steel 22.2222 eo: Seeee eee nee 366, 368, 375, 382 
See also Cooperage. 
Horsepower, of prime movers.__-_- 22, 25-31, 199, 271 
Ofmotors2i-et 2 eee eee 265, 271 
HOrses: eon ee eee eee 236, 241 
ER OSe FO DEr. ac omen eke ek eee eee 465, 469 
Hosieryst see ect... eee 505, 65, 487 
Hospitals; construction. --2222 5-2 S222 = 320, 321, 326 
Hours of labor. See Wages. ; 
House furnishings ---- 70-76, 80, 81 
Housing 2. 3 3. ee ee ae eee 80, 81 
See also Residential construction. 
PIVMNOATY: 1s dean sebabeeice a. ae eee ee ee 196, 667 
Trade of United States with._._..____- 149, 140 
TOG CRINGE. ost oe ten cictetatce ee oe oe ee 10, 11 
Iceland, trade of United States with_.____._. 140 
Ad ere POI aoe ere on ee ee ee ee eS 59 
Vivato ee Seen Meee 77, 86, 196, 203-205, 234, 267 


Trade of United States with... 156, 123-125, 153 


Indo-China. See French Indo-China. 
Industrial buildings, construction. ..--.-..-- 312, 
315, 317, 320-324, 409 
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Industries. See Manufactures, Mineral prod- 
ucts, Forest products, and individual com- 
modities or industries. 


1 Gites. Se athea (eae Aa ee se eS MOE ee ARE 562 
Inland water transportation.._.._..--_.-.--- 609 
Institutions. See Hospitals. 

TNSHPANCOSes eee ees hee a al 650, 21, 330 
Enterest wRaves: Ofeee-cer a = 5. sees a 646 
PMT ationaNtradeo2s.ccc2-sceannee tee 203, 234, 344 
Hinviestaronts fate cases aan. oe eee 637 
GCA G Seen este See re Sees ne oe 576 


RODNOTC 2 oe cos sees as 38. 361-363, 381, 610 
Iron and steel.... 360, 5-13, 28-30, 32, 55, 57, 65, 71, 72 
See also Metals. 
Irrigation. See Drainage. 
Wits ce eee. soy mate sec’ sone bucect ce aece rie 
86, 196, 203, 234, 266, 267, 468, 493, 615, 619, 667 


Trade of United States with......_...-_. 151, 
123-125, 140, 150 
Jamaica, trade of United States with...__.__ 130 
AL C35: G2) Nr Spee A ps SE 77, 86, 266, 468, 615, 619, 658 
Trade of United States with........____- 159, 
123-125, 153, 513 
WaviesauceviadtMra.. =. 5 5 Seok Pee ne ee 219 
LLG POOUS 55-5 sas see. Sos ese 515, 516, 517 
Kafir. See Sorghums. 
KAPOOR Ae cee Sees ae ee ee mE Nee Se 517 
ROT OSONG oot Oke a8 oo seancan ee see 293, 299-302 
PeRIGOpOUNS 2.2 a cee ee 2 sec 504, 30, 65, 487 
Korea. See Chosen. 
Kwangtung leased territory, trade of United 
Stateswith S222 2. ee St 2. ee 158, 153 
ADO See ene Be Soe 52, 186, 328, 591, 596 
Labrador. See Newfoundland. 
Lambs. See Sheep; Mutton. 
AAUP S HClO sa se ae bon at eet eee eee 377, 419 
Lard and lard compounds-.---- 237, 239, 240, 245, 247 
DAPRPARINETION:- 20.2 Sutcacuwabacadesannctass 658 
Trade of United States with.__.._- 129, 120, 122 
Latvia, trade of United States with__.-._-- 150, 140 
gL N0 DS 9) ee te oe Sere ee a ae ae $90, 11, 38, 72, 383 
Leather and leather products.-_--...--------- 523, 
5-11, 28-30, 32, 55, 71, 72 
Legislation re'railways.....-sstsss-2-22-4526 602 
DiC RUIN CSeretee nes teens ea sacicnaseseneas 25 165 
Sce also Beans; Peas. 
WIGHT NOlG CIN Gae eee e conto otal acco woatace 265 
Lignite production 286 
POR COO0S) gens oe oan Ss dbedee oes 515, 516 
A ASECC!. OU ae ooo ee nee en inv ese abe 570, 578, 577 
Wiphianiaeet soe oes See eee peepee, 667 
Trade of United States with..--------- 150, 140 
Livestock. See Animals and animal prod- 
ucts. 
Loans and discounts. See Banking and 
finance. 
MMOCOIMOLIVES, f allWAY = sece-mono- =e ne -o oe 415, 


8-13, 30, 261, 366, 412-414, 419, 599-601 


suosstofirei ght. -oeecesn ease eac—~nscaese 604, 605 
ubricating owe==-2--.2-.~-2-- --- 293, 299-302 
WUGSAer -Sscc esa o os pews c tessa Bernie 544, 535 
Lumber.---- 335, 5-13, 28-30, 32, 39, 55, 71, 72, 327, 612 
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buxom bury e aces este eee 379-381 
Wiachine: toolstesess= cons lsee sd sseee 408, 403, 405 
Machinery --.-----. 402, 21, 28-30, 32, 57, 103-105, 366 
Wiktid ar aSCane sates seo ccna ate coe 161 
Madeira Islands, trade of United States 
AUS Ol Sea” on gf ry a aoe Met ee bn oes | 140, 150 
Magazineadvertising=.2 2 os.-2sa- 5.2 ee 50 
NaiINAI RSs otescUna cess = Seger ease ee 630, 631 
Mail-order houses, sales_....--.-.----------- 2, 46 
Malaya. See British Malaya. 
Wal teesres 3s toi sees cans esas see See 195 
Malta, trade of United States with._._..___- 140 
Mianilathempss es socscs sea stess la seomee ese as 516 
Manufactured gas 289 
Manufactures: 
WensusyOl eee ats ees Sects. ee 24-33 
Electrification of industry...........-.-. 271 
Employment------------ 
Foreign trade in 
General production statistics.....-.__--- 2, 3,4 
GrowenOIe S2e i eee ece ce eeneee 13-24 
Sales ystatisticssei cs sno ot oss eee a. eeaees 10, 13 
Simplified practice. 222222222221 -22ecee 33-37 
Transportation by railways_...---------- 585 
Wiagesro. ost ee cc ar de ao Se ee 61-65 
See also individual commodities and in- 
dustries. 


Market conditions. 


See individual commo- 
dities; also Prices, Wholesale trade, etc. 


Mass productioncn.=- vc seseee se oe ree 21 
Matehes=4.-2 52-4. - sass se 570, 573, 577 
Materials; construction: ....2---22252-2_---d25 335, 


10, 13, 70-76, 81, 312, 314, 327, 332, 333 


Meat products. See Animals and animal 


products. 
Medicinal preparations. See Drugs, etc. 
Member banks, Federal Reserve system ----- 642 


Merchant marine. See Ocean shipping. 
Metal working. See Machinery. 


Wiotglo=2 Sti 0c leer 2. ae oe ee 360, 70-76, 81 
Nonferrous<.-.-.=-=. 382, 6-9, 11, 28-30, 32, 55, 71 
See also Iron and steel. 

Meters, gas and water-<--2--52 Sle. tl. cue 407 

Methanol. See Alcohol. 

Wioxico fe sete te eas cat at PS eeeen gens amas 86, 266 
Trade of United States with......------ 131, 

123-125, 130, 307 

Military and naval buildings........-...-.-. 320 

IVES eee <2 eae ee ea 40, 71, 182, 248, 249, 252 

Millinery. and lace:goods- -.. << ss--.-<0s+h=--- 518 

Milling soute oa seene nee ee 2 on 30, 199, 200 


Milo. See Sorghums. 
Mineral oils. See Petroleum. 
Mineral products...---------- 2, 3, 37, 94, 96, 585, 588 
See also Metals, and the individual min- 
eral products. 


Mining industry---..---- 16-18, 20, 260, 265, 272, 366 
MISSiSsIpDiMstiVer, (lathes. .se.-aseosene= 611, 612 
Money: 
Rates ofinterest; 0m... sss245-5--=---5-=> 646 
Stock and circulation of----------------- 652 
See also Exchange, foreign; Currencies, 
foreign. 
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Mioneysorderspostalo-2=2-2-2---45=2 ashe 49, 50 
Morocco,! trade of United States with_------ 161 
Motor cars and trucks. See Automotive 

products. 

Motor iemeles luce nice coos eee 431, 446 
INNOLOUS Ole CINIC 3228 5 ae tous sane 265, 419, 421 
IMMOtOrShi DSi¢2s—n6eeaq5 6 a2 acs ees eee aes 620 
Motorstratisportation ss: -=.=---2+-=2=—_ee = 606 
Mowers: and reapers....2. .- -s255-ssss=ses=5—= 424 
Miles: 2 e222 > =. bs Sieh Be ee ee 236, 241 
Miuisicistores;, sales 2s2.= 23.24 45-- sees 49 
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Neilsis cRa 82 eo me | re 368, 375, 382 
National banks 222 28. 22. seeo ee eee 638 
National debt, United States Government-. 665 
Watureh 235; 2. Jas. anette ee eee 309-311 
Naval stores__...--- 39, 562-564, 570, 572, 573, 575, 576 
Navigation, aerial: i... 25.52 Se eee 628 
Needlesa cect awe. tee ee ee ee 377 
Wetherlands 4.......<:<.~----i-< 203, 234, 266, 615, 619 


Trade of United States with--_ 146, 123-125, 140 
Netherlands East Indies. See Dutch East 


Indies. 
Newfoundland. 2-2-2224 23-5 eee 128 
New York State Barge Canal, traffic-------- 612 
New York Stock Exchange, transactions_... 659 


New Zealand,! trade of United States with... 492, 
160, 124, 125, 153 


Newspapers and periodicals ---.-------- 64, 558, 560 
NewSprintipaper ===. eee ee 548-555, 11 
Wicaragtia 2223225 42 soe eee 667 
Trade of United States with.------------ 130 
Nitrogenicompoundsiata-==_ 2o2 en 564, 576 
Noncontiguous Territories of the United 
States= 955. 580-586, 126, 212-215, 217, 218, 540, 541 


Nonferrous metals. See Metals. 
North America: 


Trade of United States with.---------- 113-122 


Northern, trade of United States with... 115, 
116, 128 

IN OFWay 2222552 2-5 234, 266, 267, 345, 555, 615, 619 
Trade of United States with.-- 142, 123-125, 140 
Notes, banks. 255. 20ee 5) een eee Ne 640 
Oats...-- 41, 72, 166-169, 172, 173, 180, 182-185, 194, 199 
Occupations, shift ims se sees eae ee 15, 16 
Oceanishipping 352-6.) eee ee oe te ee 614 


Oceania, trade of United States with.. 153, 113-122 
Oil- burning vessels 2s. 222- 2=-. ccs se sescscecee 616 
Oils See Animal fats and oils; Chinese wood 

oil; Cottonseed oil; Essential oils; Linseed 

oil; Petroleum; Refined oils; Paints and 

varnishes; Vegetable oils. 


Ole 0 0USs ete ee eae vee ee waa eee 245, 246 
Oleomargarineie=. seeean Ue sae eee oe 10, 11, 245 
Orders, unfilled, for manufactured goods_---- 10, 13 


See also Sales. 


Ores, volume transported 588 
OWSterseeneen = ee 253, 257 
Racking for transportationssss22-5-) oss se 603 
Packinsaindustry seers eee eee 285 
Paints and varnishes---.._----- 562-565, 30, 570-576 
Palestine, trade of United States with._.__.. 153 


1 See also World production. 
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Panama, trade of United States with_--_--_- 130 
PanamaiCanal, irae 2-2 2s. 4-=se=—= 339, 614, 625 


Paper manufactures__.. 545, 5-11, 28-30, 32, 55, 57, 71 
Parathinayaxct eso eee ee ee eee 306 
Paraguay, trade of United States with____- 138, 130 
Passenger traffic 581, 589, 590, 611, 631 


Pay -rollundex: ise. [oles 2 eee 52-58 
IR6ACRCSE ete amas a Se See eee ee 41, 253, 255, 256 
Peanuts sie soos A ase wee ees 166, 168, 169, 172 
1 2) fe oS ee ee me Sd ae 41, 253, 255 
POaSSa ne oe oe = bake A ee en ees 172, 258, 254 
Perfumery and cosmetics.._._..--.---------. 564, 

569, 570, 572, 573, 575, 576 
Persia, trade of United States with.________- 153 
Per Pec 52 3eahs 2S 5 to eae 86 


Trade of United States with.__ 139, 124, 125, 130 
Petroleum and petroleum products ___-__---- 292, 
10, 11, 30, 38, 57, 72, 262-265, 613, 624 


Betroleumuelly-< --- SS. ee ee eee 306 
Pharmaceutical preparations. See Drugs, etc. 
Philippinedsiandst 2=_ 227-222 aaa 212, 219, 234 
Trade of United States with... 157, 123-127, 153 
Phosphateseees.-- ee. ee eee 573, 576 
Photoradiogram service.....-.--.------------ 633 
Physical volume of foreign trade__.___...___- 88 
Pickles, preserves, and sauces__..____----_- 258, 256 
Pigiron. See Iron and steel. 
Pipes and tubes. 222: =. 22555555 362, 368, 375, 378, 389 
Plastics oo Sos. 2 ses ceches Soe eee 564 
Plows:andicultivators.:2---2-nssene ee oer 424 
Plumbérsssupplicsts! oat eee Cae eae 362 
Plumbing codes S22. eencew canes ee oe 332 
Plambureuixtires <2. 25. 22 eee ee 377 
Pockétbooks;etes. cptese aces ee eee 544 
Poland !-5 io 552 -. ee ee 196, 234, 266, 667 
esteeevesee 150, 140 
wo ee eens eS 169, 170 
237, 239, 72 
See geu cue seer ee ee eee 212, 218 


126, 130, 232 
Portugal, trade of United States with_. 152, 140, 150 


Portuguese Africa ..--22 202592 se eee 161 

Postalimoneyiorders2s. 22 = eee 49, 50 

Potassium compounds 564, 573, 576 

POUALOCS conss sows os 28s 41, 165-169, 172, 180, 182, 196 

Pottery. 3. <2 -3eeece  eeeeee 30, 348 

Poultry. 222.5: seees Pees 248, 40, 71, 78, 181, 236 

Poultry-products=222-4-2--—-=- = ee 248, 165, 179 
Power: 

Hilectri¢=.. 22-22-2522 = es 265-272 

Industria 3353 eS eeee 21, 22, 260, 271 

262, 267-269 

co eee eee ee 66-81 

Agricultural productsic-sseeeeaee ones 174-185, 

: 66-76, 78-81, 163, 190, 452 

EXxportianddmportse=- = sess eee 89, 190, 451 

shin besncdeee hee toe eee 180, 66, 67, 78 

ak ha et eee oe 8 Ws op Ae SS OE 76-78 

saat oeetocesn a hee 79-81, 66, 67 


66-78, 5, 14, 25, 26, 174-176 
See also individual commodities and for- . 
eign countries. 
Printing and publishing. 556, 30, 32, 56, 57, 64, 545, 546 
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Production, general review and statistics._.. 1-3 
Proportion -exported=: 7 .2- see eee 90-96 

See also individual commodities and in- 
dustries. 

Broprietary medicines? 33> Se 56. eee 564 
Khris Semen Soe ee oe ee 253, 256 
Public buildings and works, construction__.. 312, 


317, 320, 321, 323-325 


IRE b Cates aeeee eae eee 52 che 260, 265 
Constmictiongs-2-sce-e 312, 317, 320, 321, 323, 324 
Pulp, wood. See Wood pulp. 
PV TOXV Uses ee oo el eas 570, 578, 577 
Radio apparatus and communication__ 632, 419, 421 
ReUroadimepair shops -.6-- 2 a2 ese oe 28-30, 32 
IRUALIS ;StCClocee seen Hea eee 366, 368, 375, 378, 382 
Railway equipment---_ 415, 10-13, 30, 57, 366, 415, 600 
Railway stocks and bonds...-.-..-.._._-_.--- 659 
UW aVS2. co. Sate eee oe cee 578, 57, 59, 260, 265 
BRUISE) Spee ete Sere ee Rees Penns ee A eee 253, 256 
Re Tee eee pee en Ak eee) Sita 516 
Rates: 
Plectric Ugh toss Sey aie. A en 270, 271 
Nantiactured eas =. = es sy Se 292 
Relwayeeee =) eee aa de Oe Sn 589, 590 
See also Exchange; Interest, 
PeWeA TOL AIS. o.oo ee eee ee 2,37 
Horeionytradenin 2-5... 2c es es 96-102, 118, 119 
See also individual commodities. 
OR a ae SE RRND a Seg ied 562 
Rayon manufactures. See Silk. 
Real-estate conveyanceS.........----------<- 50 
Receipts and disbursements, United States 
Goyermmontie- 22222 se Set 227, 663 
Revwivershipsrailroad._-=----.-_-2a-5: ace 598 
Rerivertorss-e ss see sees eee = 337, 406, 407 
Registration of motor vehicles_ 430, 431, 445, 607, 608 
Religious buildings construction_-_--__- 320, 321, 325 
Research, effect on industry_-_...-_-------- 20, 333 
Residential construction_.. 312, 315, 317, 320, 321, 327 
Reballinrces- 22.2220. See cet Fe 79, 66, 67 
iRetailirade Sales Jo252)- 2 -ncs-5- sashes 45,2 
[5 ae ee = ee a ee 11, 41, 168, 169, 172, 173, 189 
RT Verscraticoe aa eeo= ee eee soe ese a 609, 611, 612 
Road construction 324 
Rolling milise Stoel. took peace s< nase -oeee 362 
RVOOHNE WNTOM ALOU. oa 22255-2202 —- ote ase seen eo 10, 11 
ROO} Wile seewenes a. sce 22s S885 se 375 
Rosin. See Turpentine. 
Rubber and rubber products. ----- 449, 27-30, 32, 72 
196, 203, 667 
ppbatas ete 152, 140 
RUISSIAM fee oe ee ee nea a 196, 203, 345, 667 
Trade of United States with..----------- 150, 
124, 125, 140, 153 
Uy Os aece ee eae iweacn ie, 167-185, 41, 72, 192-196, 199 
Saleswimanvifachiners!-ss2s25232— 422-2 epee 10, 13 
Wholesale and retail 42,2 
Salimonz-s2eos=.2 -. ee see 257-259 
OAs eee ere etc ae ote ena be wacom nade 562 
Salvador, trade of United States with._...-- 130 
SAIN OS See rae eee mee toon ook io 126 
andtandkerayeleens.2 4 201 22. Jo cee 358 
Daldines seer. ose were soe or oe esse sere 257, 259 


1 See also World production. 


Sault Ste. Marie Canal, traffic__...._.....-_- 610 
Sausage 


See also Banks. 
Scandinavian countries: 


Trade of United States with_____- 142, 123-125 
School buildings, construction____- 317, 320, 321, 325 
Noreen ing aes ase ae See) RE ete 375 
Securities, prices, sales, and issues 659, 598 

See also Banking and finance. 
fe ie ge a AA ee oe 165, 189 
nA ee = eee See -eut 324 
Oe Pee eee 354 
236, 40, 72, 181-183 
Sheets and plates, steel_.._-.-. 366, 368, 375, 378, 382 
Ship DUI ng eee Se ae eee 10, 11, 30, 366, 619, 620 
Shipping oceans a0ucas see sae ee ae 614 
See also Inland water transportation. 
Shipping Board, United States___........__- 619 
Shoesiindings:ss.seese. 4 == eee eee eee 542, 541 
Shoes. See Boots and shoes. 
Siam,! trade of United States with_..._____ 156, 153 
Signal and train control, railways___-..------ 602 
Silk and rayon manufactures _--_- 508, 30, 71, 72, 470 
Silver: 
MMfovementiolsc- 4. e<ac- 84 
PVCS we ete Le eeae ae 656 
ProductiOtsssco4-2.--. ee eee 38 
Cnn plified prackiCes--s- saan ees eae eee 33-37, 
347, 359, 369, 401, 409, 438, 471, 551, 559, 566 
piesa Sa wou Sccb de deeuseus cnet dace cseecles 516 
oP ee es oe 368 
11, 30, 226, 227 
BOADE at soe eee ee 30, 562, 563, 570, 572, 573, 575, 576 
Social and recreational building construc- 
tons fe ee 320, 321, 325 
Sodas and sodium compounds----- 564, 573, 576, 612 
Solevieather_..-...22-2--- 22. 9, 11, 72, 524, 526, 531 
SOrghums, orain==-2. ses pee eee nee 168, 169, 172 
Soups canned) 22- 2 [ae aes Sea eee ce eee 253 
South Africa, See Union of South Africa. 
South America: 
Trade of United States with_._._.- 130, 113-122 
SDA ee eae Oa ee ee eon 196, 234, 266, 619 
Trade of United States with.......-.---- 152, 
124, 125, 140, 150 
WARS gr ie eda che mda sestess seca en eet oe ll 
SLOATIPUIPMINCS: 28 ne. o eee ee hee ee 605 
Steel. See Iron and steel. 
Steeltbarse sersees feces esos = 366, 368, 375, 378, 382 
Steclworksstheecso=yoe nse 8s--s6--nseease = = 362 
Stocks, corporate, prices, sales, and issues_-- 659, 598 
Stone: Se = = eee 847, 357, 5-9, 11, 29, 30, 56, 610 
Stovesiand furnacesa=o---2255--5.---5- 30, 362, 377 
Straits Settlements, trade of United States 
Aes a a ret een Son se cterwateasens 155, 153 
Sireot COUMUTUCUOMN = 225. sons eben ayeeeh doesn 324 
Strikestinveoal mines: 22 2 2 as 272-274 
SEUCHTa SLCCl ease en beara et eeneaeea eras 352. 


30, 71, 72, 327, 366, 368, 375, 378, 382 


Sugarand-sugar industry.----------=-.-- === 211, 
10, 11, 30, 41, 72, 165, 172, 189 
Sulphurices teres. seseee2--s sens 569, 570, 573, 612 
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Sulphuric'acid-sseese-see-ee eee 72, 563, 567, 573, 576 
Swedentt-ou et sesh 77, 234, 266, 345, 469, 555, 619 
Trade of United States with......-___- 142, 140 


236-244, 40, 72, 181-183 


SWIZOVIANG c-Fos ee eben 77, 266, 267, 478 

Trade of United States with...-._.__.- 148, 140 
Syria, trade of United States with_.._______- 153 
Mallow xcs 22s eee oa oe ee ees Sos, 245 
Tankers 2 -s- 2 = Soe SA ok ee Soe ae Se 616 


Tanning. See Leather. 
Tanning materials. See Chemicals. 


A eI Pee ee ee 290, 576 
PORES Jas ene ae naw eee tasene 227, 592, 596, 664 
MPA RiCabs Soe SN aso et eS 431, 607, 608 


Telegraphs and telegraph apparatus___ 634, 419, 421 
Telephones and telephone apparatus___ 633, 419, 421 


Men-contistorests sss. 2 sos Sse ae a 49 
wbenlire, (Abii so2 bee ee oe tee ee 171 
Textiles_.__-_... 470, 6-9, 11, 28-30, 32, 55, 57, 65, 70-76 
See also Cotton; Wool. 

MA TESNETS | crak. 2 DES Ware 2, See he ares eed 424 
MCS j Ted OAC e- 2 Sae an a Saeed oe eee eee 342 
Biles buildin Pe Ss Se ee eee 354 
Timber. See Lumber. 

ies eee ag acme Came en aes 400, 72, 399 
BDI CAN Se cancel ease ae es eee 377 
‘Tin anc terne plates....... 054.0. 368, 375, 378, 382 
Mire ducks and fabricss- 5... oe ese see ee 476 
Shires; nul bens 2a st aes ae Se ee ee 457-468, 7, 10, 11 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures__.-_ 219, 5, 6,9, 


11, 12, 28-30, 32, 41, 56, 72, 165, 167, 169, 172, 
173, 182, 183, 188, 189-191. 


Tobago. See Trinidad. 
Toilet preparations..-.....---- 563, 572, 578, 575, 076 
See also Soap; Perfumery and cosmetics. 
Tomatoes, canned 2. 222 ovelee 35 Jost esis 258, 254 
POG un sae Soe. ie ok: Lae ak ee ay 30, 362, 377 
Tractors and traction engines_....-......-._. 424 
Trade: 
Continental United States with outlying 
POSSESSIONS ease oe oe Oe 126 
Foreign, of United States........._____- 82-162 
eacinccounthies=: s2aec ss ohana ee aes 
LOU ai ere ese oe Mee re a es Mere ec eel cee 


Tobacco, foreign countries 
NWViholesales.- een meen ee ne ae oe 
Trade acceptances 


‘Dransportenom sec = ses nseee ea eres 
Transportation equipment----_---.-----.- 28-30, 32 
Trinidad, trade of United States with___...._ 130 
Trucks, motor. See Automotive products. 
DRUNKS: See ee ROE Sky 2a ie ee ate 535, 544 
Tubes. See Pipes 
Tana fish 4.5 ios ova ee eases See eee eee 257 
Tunis, trade of United States with___.-.._.. 161 
Turkey,! trade of United States with__ 152, 140, 153 
Murpentine ad TOSiNis a. saan e eee ee ll, 
39, 337, 562-564, 570, 572, 573, 575, 576 
Typewriters and supplies._.-...-.--------. 403, 404 
Unfilled orders, for manufactured goods- -___- 4, 
10, 13, 370, 416 
WU mioncofSoupheaticarescee ss oan eee es 196, 492 


Trade of United States with.__ 162, 124, 125, 161 
1 See also World production. 
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(Uthion wage: ratesas $2 ese ee 63, 64 
United Kinedonry t= .2- > 22sec eee 77, 


86, 196, 203, 234, 262, 266, 267, 382, 413, 455, 468, 
478, 482, 492, 493, 615, 619, 667. 
Trade of United States with.........--_- 143, 
123-125, 140, 203 
United States Government engineering con- 


Structionsp + 232625 sot aoe eoa aoe eee 324 
United States Government, finance___.-.___- 663 
WUShSy. foe oot) 22 pons coda ee eeee 492 

Trade of United States with.....__-._- 137, 130 
Witensis\ household. -: 5.22 eee oe 377 
Varnishes. See Paints and varnishes. 

Veal. See Beef and veal. 

WiePbtabloils:- Jats... oss eseaa = See 189 
Vegetables-_----- 42, 78, 165, 172, 179, 188-191, 252, 256 
Mehicles 222525 2.582225 aes eee 56 

See also Automotive products. 

Meneelis 6 te Ss Jk =i se caves aoe eee 342 
Wenézucladun ss 2522S es se ee eee 309 

Trade of United States with... 185, 124, 125, 130 
Virgin Islands of the United States_-__-.__ 126, 130 
Wiage-earmers: 22i2-seies2 tb selesaces suas 24-33 
Wagesuct oss.05 2525 61-65, 24-33, 186, 328, 501, 520, 590 
IWATTIOn RI Mer wt Lallle sees As eee eee ee ee 612 
Waste elimination 22. 222...ss0--s.2.04 22228 24, 603 
Weiter DOW OT Alsi 28 7. Jhae al. s eo Abae 262, 267-269 
Watertransportation ™! es Gee eae ee 609-626 
Wiaterworks), construction« 2.25-.sessess5-56 324 
Wieanngappatel::.2 -42> oo see ae 517 
Weatherroporte:s..1:-. 22. eae ae 628 


West Indies, trade of United States with._ 134, 130 
See also Cuba; British West Indies. 


Wiheatiand flour:...--. 1.028808. 196, 11, 12, 41, 72, 

166-169, 172, 173, 180, 182-185, 192-196 
Wholesale prices...-_____- 66-78, 5, 14, 25, 26, 174-179 
Wholesale trade, sales. oi... 5550252022222 42,2 
Windinills..3333.>-_4 eee 424, 427 
Wire sovoeees eo 2 362, 375, 389 
Wire cloth and sereening.. .222....2<..4s.025 375 


Wire rods se2acsossce ssn ees Sees 368, 375, 378 
Wood and paper. 
See also Lumber; Paper. 


WiOOdiGistHlatlOnivd.2 1 eso 562-564, 11, 39 
MY COR NACEIZATLON os, ale a1.0 arse acre 346, 606 
Wid0G/ PUP i 2a Sea e esas ss ~-2= 646; 30,39; 57,71. 
Wi0Olf ssc seuss 492, 11, 12, 40, 72, 165, 181-183, 189, 470 
Wool manufactures_____ 492, 30, 57, 65, 71, 72, 470, 472 
World consumption of cotton..--_--.-------- 482 
World production: 
Agricultural products - - --- 196, 203, 206, 212, 219 
ATIPOMODIC cas <: 25. 29-555 5-22 ee 445 
Coal and petroleum --._-_------ 262, 285, 286, 309 
Metals ae -e4 92.25 Son = ee 379, 381, 386 
Rul Derees= sa osc e aes cases ee ae 454 
World trade. See International trade. 
‘Wiorld’s:cottonspindlesy....5- 5 sous eee ses 478 
Yeasts. See Baking powders. 
NYP OSS WG) eee Se eee 196, 667 
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